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LALOR, Peter (1827-1889), leader of 
the Eureka rebellion and politician, was 
born at Tmakill, Queen’s County, Ire- 
land, in 1827 sometimes given 

as 1823 1S27 IS more usual, and the 

notices of his death stated that he was in 
his sixty-second year on 9 Februaiy 1889) 
His father, Patrick Lalor, was a landed 
piopnetor who sat for some time in the 
house of commons Peter Lalor was edu- 
cated at Carlton College and Trinity 
College Dublin, became a civil engineer, 
and emigiated to Australia m 1852 He 
first woiked on the Melbourne-Geelong 
railway line, then went to the diggings 
in the Ovens district, and then to Bal- 
larat In 1852 a licence fee of £1 10s 
a month had been imposed on the dig- 
gers which caused great dissatisfaction 
Parliament consisted of a single cham- 
ber, of which one-third of the members 
were nominated by the crown, the 
remainder were elected under a much 
lestricted franchise, and the diggeis be- 
ing unrepresented had no means ol 
having their grievances redressed in a 
constitutional way In Decembei 1853 
the fee was reduced to £1 a month, but 
the law was administered tyrannically, 
and even brutally and unjustly Seveial 
incidents excited the indignation of the 
diggers, who publicly burnt their licences 
and decided to resist the police and mili- 
tary which had been sent from Mel- 
bourne to Ballarat Lalor was appointed 
their commander-in-chief The men be- 
gan to drill, and the Eureka stockade 
was built On the morning of Sunday 
3 December 1854 the stockade was 
stormed by the military, and Lalor was 
wounded in the shouldei and subse- 
quently had to have an aim amputated 
A reward of £200 was offered for infor- 
mation that would lead to his appre 


hension, but his fi lends weie loval to 
him, and he lemamed in hiding until 
after several othei msm gents had been 
tried and in eveiy case found not guilty 
by the juiy 

Towaids the end of 1855 Lalor began 
his political caieer as representative foi 
Ballarat in the old legislative council 
Soon after he was appointed an inspector 
of railways, and held this position until 
the passing of the “Officials in Parlia- 
ment Act" In 1856 under the new con- 
stitution he was elected to the legislative 
assembly foi South Giant and held this 
seat until the election ot 1871 He was 
re-elected for this constituency in 1875 
and continued to represent it until Ins 
death He was postmaster general and 
commissioner of trade and customs in 
the Beiry (qv) ministry from August to 
October 1875, and held the second of 
these positions in the second Berry 
ministiy from May 1877 to Maich 1880 
He was a capable chan man of commit- 
tees for seteral years, and on the retire- 
ment of Sn Charles Gavan DuflEy (q v ) in 
1880, was elected speaker In this posi- 
tion he was completely impartial and 
was one of the best speakers the Vic- 
torian pal Lament has ever had A sen el e 
illness compelled him to resign on 29 
September 1887, and parliament \oted 
him a retiring allowance of £4000 He 
had previously refused a knighthood 
He died on 9 February 1889 He married 
in 1854, Alicia Dunn, who pre deceased 
him, and was survived by a son. Dr J 
Lalor 

Lalor was six feet in height and bioad 
in proportion He was always an advo- 
cate of the rights of the people, moderate 
m his views, and never afraid to speak 
for himself Twice while minister of 
customs he had the courage to vote 
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against pioposals made by his leadci 
He was not an outstanding politician 
either,as a private member or as a minis- 
ter, but he was an authoiity on con 
stitutional subjects and thoroughly con 
\ersant with parliamentary usages With 
his fine presence and voice he dominated 
the house as speakei “The first duty of 
a speakei,” he said, “is to be a tyrant 
Remove him if you like, but while he 
IS m the chair obey him The speakei 
is the embodiment of the coipoiate 
honour of the house He is above party ” 
Lalor never allowed scenes to develop, 
and was umivalled in his management 
of unruly members 

The Age and The Argm Melbourne 1 1 Febru 
ary 1889, H C Tinner Out Own little Re 
hellion 

LAMB, Sir Horace (1849 1934), mathe 
matician, son of John Lamb, was bom 
at Stockport, Cheshiie, England, on 27 
Novembei 1849 Educated at Slockpoit 
Grammar School, Owens College, Man- 
chester, and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
he was 2nd wranglei and 2nd Smith's 
prizeman m 1872 He was elected a Fel 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge, m 
the same year, and in 1875 was appoin- 
ted professor of mathematics in the newly 
founded university of Adelaide Foi the 
next 10 years the average number of 
students doing the arts couise at Adel- 
aide was fewer than 12, and though 
Lamb also did some populai lecturing, 
his work was comparatively light This 
gave him time to develop his own sub 
ject, and m 1878 appealed his able and 
original A Treatise on the Malhemattcal 
Theory of the Motions of fluids From 
1881 to 1884 he published a brilliant 
series of memoirs dealing with the appli- 
cation of harmonic analysis to vibrational 
problems, and in 1885 he was appointed 
professor of mathematics at the uni- 
versity of Manchestei He held this 
position for 35 years, and proved him- 
self to be an inspiring teacher and an 
excellent administrator He was known 


IS one of the gieat mathematicians of 
his time, and his lanoiis ticatiscs fiimly 
established this position His Hydro- 
dynamics appealed in 1895 (Oth ed 
1933), and his other works induded An 
Elementary Course of Infimtesimal Cal- 
culus (1897, 3id cd 1919), Propogation 
of Tremors over the Surface of an 
Elastic Solid (1901), The Dynamical 
Theory of Sound (1910, 2nd ed 1925), 
Statics (1912, 3rd ed 1928), Dynamics 
(1914), Higher Mechanics (1920), The 
Evolution of Mathematical Physics 
(1924) When Lamb resigned his chan 
in 1920 he went to live at Cambridge 
He died on 4 Decembei 1934 He was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society in 
1884, was twice vice-president, received 
Its Royal medal m 1902 and, its highest 
honour, the Copley medal m 1921 He 
was piesident of the London Mathe 
matical Society 1902-1, piesidcnt of the 
Manchestei Literary and Philosophical 
Society, and piesident of the Biitish As 
sociation 111 3925 He was knighted in 
1931 He maiucd in 1875, Elizabeth 
Foot of Dublin, who died in 1930 He 
was survived by three sons and four 
daughters The sons weie born at Ade 
laide and all became distinguished At 
the time of their father’s death, Ernest 
Horace Lamb was professor of civil and 
mechanical enginceimg at East London 
College, university of London, Walter 
Rangeley Maitland Lamb, a noted clas- 
sical scholai, was secretary of the 
academy of aits, and Henry Lamb was 
a well known artist 

The limes, ^ Dccembei i93[ Who’s It ho, iggr, 
The English Catalogue 

LAMBERT, G 1 orc i Wash i no 1 on 
I HOMAs (1873 1930), the thud name was 
never used, artist, was bom at Si Petcis 
burg, Russia, on 13 September 1873, 
the fouiih child and only son of George 
Washington Lambert, an American en 
gineer wlio went to Russia to assist m 
the construction of lailways His mother 
was the only child of an English en- 
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gineer, Thomas Firth, engaged in the 
same work The elder Lambert died 
shortly before his son was born, and 
some two years later the family removed 
to Germany and stayed there for six 
yeirs with Mrs Lambert's fathei On their 
return to England George Lambeit was 
sent to Kingston College in Somerset 
and made good pi ogress He began to 
draw in pencil, and won a prize at South 
Kensington in an undei 12 competition 
Lambert’s grandfather Thomas Firth, 
having now retired, decided to go to 
Australia with his daughter and her fam- 
ily to join his brother who had been 
there for some years When they arrived 
they went to the brother’s station at 
Eurobla near Nevertiie, New South 
Wales Here the boy lode and swam and 
got close to nature, and little attempt 
was made to continue his schooling At 
13 years of age he went to Sydney and 
became a junior clerk in the office of Mac- 
arthui and Company, wholesale drapers 
He was found unsuitable for this work, 
and a fresh position was obtained as 
probationer-clerk in the government 
shipping office, where his sunoundings 
were pleasanter and the hours shorter 
In his spare time he did much reading 
and became fond of music But he felt 
the bush calling to him and after five 
years of office life obtained a situation 
on a station He worked hard and at 
weekends did much sketching While 
on a visit to Sydney he met B E Minns 
(q V ) and showed him some of his bush 
sketches He was advised to see Juhan 
Ashton (qv) who was instructor of the 
Royal Art Society’s classes between 1892 
and 1896 Lambert leceived some en- 
couragement and joined the evening 
classes He obtained a position at the cash 
desk in a grocer’s shop, began to send 
black and white sketches to the Sydney 
Bulletin, and exhibited his first picture 
at the Royal Art Society’s exhibition 
held in 1894, a small painting of a horse 
and cart By 1896 his drawings were be- 
ing accepted by the Bulletin, and he was 


able to give up the shop and give full 
time to his painting In that year his 
picture, “A Bush Idyll”, was exhibited, 
and was bought by the Sydney gallery for 
20 guineas He later on spent some time 
in the country and made studies for 
“Across the Blacksoil Plains”, which was 
exhibited at the Society of Artists exhibi- 
tion in 1899 and first brought him prom- 
inently before the public The picture 
was so large that it could not be con- 
veniently fitted into his studio, and was 
painted in an outhouse in his mother’s 
garden Considering the difficulties 
under which it was painted it was an 
amazing production, immature no doubt, 
but strong and full of movement It was 
purchased by the national gallery of 
New South Wales for 100 guineas, and 
It was also awarded the Wynne prize of 
£27 

In 1899 the New South Wales govern- 
ment gave the Society of Artists an an- 
nual subsidy of £400 A travelling 
scholarship of £150 a year was estab- 
lished, and the first award was made to 
Lambert Three pictures had to be sub- 
mitted, Lambert’s being a subject-pic- 
ture “Youth and the River”, a portrait 
study of his mother, and a small land- 
scape He married Amy Abseil on 4 Sep- 
tember 1900 and two days later sailed 
for London By a fortunate chan.ee an- 
other distinguished student, Hugh Ram- 
say (q V ), joined the vessel at Melbourne 
Arrived in London Lambert took a 
studio at Bayswater while Ramsay visited 
Scotland, and in a few weeks both artists 
went to Paris and entered at Colarossi's 
school Lambert obtained a studio on 
the top floor of a factory in the Latin 
quarter in the same building with Ram- 
say and James MacDonald who shared 
a studio MacDonald was afterwards suc- 
cessively director of the Sydney and 
Melbourne galleries Others in the same 
building were Ambrose Patterson and 
Fneseke, the well-known Ameiican 
artist Lambert had a small salary from 
the Bulletin but found the toll of draw 
mgs required hampered his work He 
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was represented at the Society Nationale 
des BeaiiK Aits in 1901 by his “La 
Guitanste”, but his recognition was 
slowei* than Ramsay’s who had already 
begun to make a reputation In June 
Lambert’s son Maurice was born which 
added to his responsibilities, and he 
was not finding any buyers in Paris 
In November 1901 he returned to Lon 
don 

The contract to supply the Bulletin 
with drawings had been given up but 
much woik was done foi English maga- 
zines In 1903 a portrait of Miss Thea 
Pioctor was painted and hung at the 
Royal Academy exhibition Miss Proctor 
md his own family afterwards fuimshed 
the models for a series of pictures ex 
hibited at the academy, which included 
“Lotty and the Lady” (1906), now at Mel 
bourne, "The Batheis” (1908), and 
"Holiday in Essex” (1910) Lambert was 
inteiested in the great men of the past 
and his work at this period was influ 
enced to some extent by Velasquez and 
Manet He was working veiy hard vaiy- 
ing his painting with teaching at 
Brangwyn’s London school of art He 
exhibited with the International Society 
and the Soci^td Nationale des Beaux 
Arts, and m 1911 was awarded a silvei 
medal at the Exposicion Internacional de 
Aite at Barcelona, for his painting “Ihe 
Sonnet” He was making a reputation as 
a portrait paintei when the wai broke 
out He reported himself at Australia 
House, but was informed that if he 
wished to join the A I F he should do so 
through a recruiting ojffice m Australia 
Later on, after a period of training, he 
was appointed a divisional works officer 
m Wales, and was sent to superintend 
timber getting thcic He did his work 
with great efficiency Towards the end 
of 191'; he was approached on behalf ol 
the Canadian War Memorials Fund and 
was offered an artist’s commission He 
was told that John, Cameion, and Orpen 
would be his brothei artists It is a tri- 
bute to Lambeit’s reputation that he 


should have been joined with thiee such 
distinguished pamtcis He had, howevei, 
been pieviously m touch with the Aus- 
tralian authorities, and m Deccmbei 
1917 became one of then wai artists He 
anived in Egypt m January 1918 and 
on 12 Febiuary in a Icttei to his wile 
he mentioned that he had dispatched 23 
drawings and 11 paintings to Australia 
House Pie was to do an enoimous 
amount of woik m the next five years, 
of which some 250 examples are at the 
war museum at Canbeiia 
Lambert returned to England in Aug 
list 1919 He shortly afterwards obtained 
additional war commissions, and Alger- 
non Talmage RA offered him the use 
of his countiy house in Coinwall He 
completed there “The Bceislieeba 
Chaige” and “The Battle of Romani” 
but he felt he could do the woik bettei 
m Australia He sailed about the be- 
ginning of 1921 and soon aftei his ariival 
m Melbourne had a one man show at 
the Fine Art Society galleiy w-hich was 
very successful On 29 June he was 
officially welcomed by the Society of 
Artists at Sydney, whose scholaiship he 
had won 20 yeais bclore But he ic 
voltcd fiom the well-meant kindness of 
his friends, it was pleasant to talk but 
he had work to do He took up sculp- 
ture and began working on a sketch de- 
sign foi the Poit Said memoiial, and 
also various poitiait commissions in oil 
He was disappointed at not winning the 
competition for the Port Said memorial, 
but he had contiibutcd to this failure 
by making a design winch admittedly 
could not be completed for the amouiii 
allowed His disappointment was unti 
gated to some extent by his obtaining a 
sculpture commission for the Geelong 
giammar school wai memorial In 1922 
he was elected an associate of the Royal 
Academy In 1924 he had a tcinpoiary 
break down m health caused by ovei- 
work, he had found it difficult to obtain 
suitable assistance For his next import- 
ant commissions the "Unknown Soldiei” 
and the Henry Lawson memorial he was 
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able to get the help o£ Arthur Murch, 
who with George Perugia, a skilled caster, 
lightened his buidens very much He was 
not helped by the well meant advice of 
members of the Lawson committee, who 
howeter later on e's.piessed their pleasiiie 
in the dignity and povei of his concep- 
tion Under medical advice he was 
restricting the number of hours woiked 
each day The Lawson group ivas finally 
completed, and on 25 Maich 19^0 it was 
shown to a gathering of his friends in 
his studio Then followed reaction He 
w^ent away to the country for rest and 
change but little improvement followed 
On 14 April in writing to his wife he 
mentioned that he had been “warned off 
iidmg and any exercise whatever 
It was Lawson ‘done it’ ” He died sud- 
denly on 28 May 1930 He was survived 
by his wife and two sons The elder, 
Maurice, boin in Pans in 1901, well 
known as a sculptor, is represented at the 
Victona and Albert museum and in the 
Tate gallei7 The younger Constant, a 
compose! and conducter, was in 1938 
musical director of the Vic-Wells ballet 
in London 

Lambert was tall, athletic, a good 
boxer in his youth, fair, with a reddish 
beard He had a slightly theatiical man- 
nei and would probably have made a 
good actor had he chosen that ai t When 
he took part in a pageant which in- 
cluded some professionals, one of them 
said, “what a Mercutio he would have 
made'” He was fond of music and had 
a good light baritone voice He was 
sometimes accused of posing but this was 
only self-protection In leality he was 
a highly neivous man who lived only 
for his art His paintings sometimes sug- 
gest an easy mastery of his materials, 
but though he could on occasions work 
quickly nobody could have been moie 
painstaking Sometunes he would spend 
the whole of a sitting on painting the 
hands The war broke out just as he 
was coming into prominence in Eng- 
land, otherwise he would have gained 
greatly in public appieciation, he had 


alieady gamed the apjnoval of his fel- 
low artists He could appreciate and re 
joice in the woik of other artists, and 
his placing the name of his assistant 
•\rthui Muich with his own on the 
statue of the unknown soldier, was a 
gestuie that might well be imitated by 
other scLilptois He lanks among the 
gieafest aitists of the Austialian school 
both in painting and sculpture He is 
well repiesented in the Sydney, Mel- 
bourne and \delaide galleries, m addi- 
tion to the war museum at Canberra 

\my Lambert Thirty Years of an Artistes Life 
\ Jose and otheis The irt of Gem (re W 
Lambert, James MacDonald, The Att and Life 
of George TF Lambert personal knowledge 

LANDSBOROUGH, William (c 1825- 
1886), explorei, was the thud son of 
the Rev David Landsborough, natuial- 
ist and wntei He was born m Ayishiie, 
Scotland, about the yeai 1825, came to 
Austialia when a young man, and took 
up land in the New England district o£ 
New South ^ Vales The country was 
unsuitable £01 sheep and Landsborough 
was obliged to abandon it and find em- 
ployment W'^hen gold was discovered 
in 1851, Landsborough went to the dig- 
gings and had some success He was on 
the land again m 1853 in Queensland, 
and in 1856 going farther north found 
fine pastoral country at the head of the 
Thomson River Bad seasons, however, 
lesulted in his losing all his pastoral in- 
terests in i860 He did some exploring, 
and traced the Gregory and Herbert 
rivers to their sources, and in August 
i86i was placed m charge of an expedi- 
tion to search for Burke (q v ) and Wills 
(qv), starting from the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria His vessel went ashore on the 
way but was refloated, and on 1 October 
the paity of foui whites and four abori- 
gines arrived at the moutli of the Albert 
Rivei with 25 out of their 30 horses 
Landsborough staited on 16 November 
m the diiection of Central Mount 
Stuart, but little vvatci could be found 
and, deciding to return, h^ arrived at his 
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depot towaids the end of Januaiy i86a 
On 10 Febiuaiy he started his jouiney to 
the south and was fortunate in finding 
wellgi'asscd countiy In the middle of 
March he was following the Flinders, 
but finding he was getting too fai to the 
east, struck south to the Baicoo, known 
lower down as Coopei’s Creek Stores be 
gan to run short and had Landsbor'ough 
known that Howitt (qv) had lescive 
stores at Burke’s depot on Cooper’s Creek 
he would have made for it He decided 
to go to the south and on 2 1 May arrived 
at the Messis Williams’ station about 
800 miles north of Melbourne Obtain- 
ing provisions the party set out for the 
Darling some 200 miles distant, from it 
they went to Menmdie and thence to 
Melbourne In the following November 
Landsborough was picsented with i sei- 
vice of plate valued at £500, and subse 
quently visiting India and Europe the 
Royal Geographical Society piesenled 
him with a gold watch for finding a 
practicable route from the noi th to the 
south of Australia 

After an absence of two yeais Lands 
borough returned to Australia and in 
1865 became a membei of the Queens 
land legislative council for one session 
Towaids the end of that year he was 
appointed police magistrate £01 the dis 
trict o£ Burke Finding Burketown ex 
tremely unhealthy he made Sweers Is 
land his headquarters and from there 
did much local exploring In June 1872, 
he was made inspectoi of brands for 
the Moreton district and held this posi 
tion for the lemamder of his life A few 
years before his death the Queensland 
parliament voted him £2000 for his ser 
vices as an explorer, and with this he 
purchased a pastoial piopci ty at f aloun 
dra where he spent any time lie could 
spare from his duties He died thcie on 
16 March 1*886 He mairied a daughter 
of Captain Rennie who died from fevei 
contracted at Burketown 

Landsborough, who was survived by 
a family of children, was a brave and 
capable pioneer and explorer It has 
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been suggested tint lit gave up his seaich 
lor Biuke and Wills too early, but some 
mcmbcis ol his paiiy had fallen sick 
and he was 1 tinning shoit of food 

Iht JSnshanc Louria, 17 Much i88() J H 
Heaton Auslrahan Diclionary of Dates lid by 
J S Lauiie T " i W "I ’s hio'atton of 
Australia < 1 I < 'v F\fie 

ditton Wil’ an I't // if) of DiS' 

covet y tn Aiistraha, 1 as mama and New Zealand, 
\ol 11 

LANE, William (18(11-1917), social re 
foimei, was boin at Bristol, England, on 
6 September 1861 His father was Pro- 
testant Irish and woiked m a nursery, 
his mother was English When Lane was 
bom his father was earning a miser- 
able wage, bill latei on his circumstances 
improved and he became an employer 
of labour 1 he boy was educated at 
Bristol grammar school and showed 
ability, but he was sent caily to woik 
as an olhee boy His mothci died when 
he was uj, and at i() he went to Amciica 
and suppoited himself doing odd jobs 
In Canada he became a lepoitei at the 
age ol 20 He manied before he was 21 
Annie Macguiie and went to Austialia 
soon afterwdids Between 1883 and 1885 
he began woiking on the Biisbane 
Counei and the Observe), an evening 
paper with radical tendencies, theie was 
then no Labour party Lane had much 
influence in forming the Biisbane Trades 
and Ldboui Council, and soon 17 
unions weie affiliated His “Labour 
Notes’’ in the Observe) were lead all 
ovei Queensland, and he used his col 
umn to advocate settling on the land as 
d remedy for social problems In 1887 
he stai ted the Boomerang and emphasised 
the necessity for land reform He created 
a sensation by persuading the premier 
Si) Samuel Grilluh (qv) 10 wiitc an 
aiiiclc for his Chiistmas Bnomoang, 
which said among other things that the 
main remedy for social ills was the lecog 
intion that the worker was entitled to an 
adequate and lair proportion of the new 
wealth produced by his labour “It 
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appeals to follow that it is the duty of 
the state to undertake the task of insist 
mg upon a fair di\ision of the pioducts 
of labour between the possessoi of the 
raw material and the pioducer ” Lane at 
this stage had been much influenced by 
Heniy George, but it was not long be- 
foie he made the transition to socialism 
His form of government had, however, 
no place for colouied races, and he took 
a strong stand on the Chinese question, 
then a subject of agitation Lane’s chief 
fear was of couise the possible introduc 
tion of a low standard of li\ing His 
papei became a great influence in 
Queensland, and Lane made many 
friends, not only in the labour lanks 
but also among highly placed people 
who held democratic or socialistic opin- 
ions He was making an income of £600 
a yeai as a journalist at the end of 1889, 
when the proposal to found a Labour 
paper was mooted By March i8qo he had 
sold the Boomerang and taken a little 
cottage so that he might be able to 
live on his salary of three pounds a 
week as editor of the Wo'ike) Lane wrote 
a large part of it himself, but among 
the writers of \erse were Henry Laxvson 
(qv), Francis \dams (qv), and John 
Farrell (q v ) The success of the paper 
was immediate It was read more and 
more widely, but Lane was still not con- 
tent He assisted in organizing the union- 
ists, he founded debating societies, 
hundreds of pamphlets were written and 
distributed, and all the time his lemark- 
able personality was drawing the work- 
ers to him so that “he succeeded in estab 
lishing the best organized band of 
^workers m Australia” 

Long years of strikes and industrial 
combat followed By both sides Lane 
was rcgaided as the force behind the 
movement On the whole he was a 
restraining influence, though he felt 
that a time always ai rives “where tol- 
erance of a wrong becomes itself a 
wrong, and where those alone have 
rights who dare to maintain them” In 
1893, under the name of John Miller, 


he published his no^el The Working 
Man’s Patadtse, an interesting statement 
of the socialistic position But I,ie felt 
that the movement had leached a stage 
when the difficulties would tend to m- 
ciease and progiess slow down For a 
long time the possibility of founding a 
socialistic community had been dis- 
cussed and Lane sent a fi lend, A Walkei , 
to South Ameiica to investigate the pos- 
sibility of finding suitable land there 
He wanted to prove that socialism was 
practicable, he had complete faith in his 
fellow-countrymen, and believed that 
they could succeed though sirailai ven- 
tuies in the past had failed The New 
Australia Co operative Settlement Assoa- 
ation was founded to which every male 
member had to contribute at least £60 
Lane himself gave £iooo others contri- 
buted up to £1500, and m a short time 
It possessed a capital of £30,000 It was 
decided to stait in South America laihei 
than in Australia, because theie they 
would be away fiom capitalistic sur- 
roundings, and would be fieer to shape 
their own destinies The financial de- 
piession was causing much unemploy- 
ment in Australia and it was easy to be- 
believe that conditions might be better 
in some othei pai t of the world A ship, 
the Royal Tat, was pui chased and fitted 
up, but there were delays, and it is not 
unlikely that the seeds of future trouble 
were sown while the members were wait- 
ing in uncomfortable conditions in Syd- 
ney In the face of many difficulties 
the slup sailed on 17 July 1893 
The Royal Tai aniv’^ed at Monte Video 
on 13 September Theie had been a 
good deal of grumbling and fault-find- 
ing on the voyage, but Lane had kept a 
tight hand on the members and was 
already being called a despot by some of 
them The party transhipped to a smaller 
vessel and after travelling 1200 miles up 
the River La Plata they reached the site 
of New Australia on 4 October Lane 
was given the powers of a magistrate by 
the government of Paraguay The 
settlers stated then pieferencc for par- 
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nculai kinds of woik, then foremen 
ueie elected b) ballot, and all set to 
work making adobe huts, clearing the 
land, cultnating aegetablc gardens, and 
doing other woik necessaiy m a new 
settlement A few weie eaily distoui- 
aged and depaited, and just before 
Chiistmas 1893 a seiious stoim arose 
Three men went foi an outing to a 
neighbouring \illage and ictinned 
drunk All had agreed to be teetotalers 
and Lane insisted on the expulsion of 
the thiee men foi "peisistent violation 
of the clause relating to liquor 

dunking” Some of their fi lends stood 
by the men, but Lane brought Para- 
guayan soldiers to the settlement and his 
orders were obeyed Factions began to 
spring up, woik was neglected, theie 
was a feeling that their leader had been 
unduly haish, and theie w'as much 
bickeiing and aigumg Another body 
of settlers aimed in March 1894 undei 
the leadership of Gilbert Casey who soon 
was the leader of the insurgents The 
two men talked the pioblems ovci but 
could not come to a compioraise Lane 
decided to leave and start a fresh colony, 
and 45 adults and 12 children went with 
him They took with them a proportion 
of the implements and a tew cattle 
Those who remained gradually de 
veloped individualism, some prospered, 
and some returned to Australia Lane 
and his followers travelled about 20 
miles to a river ford called Paso Cosme 
and camped m tents An attempt was 
made to get a further grant of land with- 
out success, but eventually some land 
was punluistd A friend gave them £150, 
Ijclougings were sold, and the new 
settlement, started with a capital of £400, 
was named Cosme after their camping 
place, though it was some distance away 
By working 10 hours a day for six months 
a clearing was made and planted with 
mai/e and beans Giadually then stoies 
were consumed, and in Januaiy 1895 
for a fortnight there was no food but 
beans Everyone worked without com- 
plaint and m complete comradeship 


Lane’s biothei John said (hat in spite 
of the pi nations it wms the happiest time 
of his life “Iheie seemed to be abso 
lutely no such thing as complainl ill 
iiatuie 01 ill feeling,” said Maiy Gil 
more, afiei wards to become famous as an 
Austialian poet But it was a constant 
struggle against natuic, and it took them 
all their time to keep the 100 acies 
that had been clcaied liee of w'ceds and 
forest giow’^ths Slowly the conditions 
impioved New^ membeis joined and 
others left In September 1890 Lane went 
to England and organized a pai ty of be 
tw^een jo and 50 people, but the English 
recruits usually found the climate too 
hot, and the diet too monotonous Lane 
had more than one illness and Ins wife 
also became ill laigely as a result of 
worr7 At the fifth annual meeting of 
the colony in 1899 he decided not to 
stand foi office, and on 2 August 1899 he 
left the settlement He was only 38 years 
old but his cncigy was exhausted He 
became an honoiaiy membci of the 
community and deteimimd (o cam 
money and pay off the settlement’s debts 
He also set himself to repay all who 
had left Cosme and claimed amounts 
they had originally paid into the funds 
He was still doing this at the time ol 
his death Firs brothei John Lane ic- 
mained at Cosme until May i<)04 when 
the numbeis had fallen fiom 131 m 
1897 to 69, of whom only 33 wcie adults 
That w^as the end of Cosme as a com- 
munist colony 

After leaving Cosme Lane went to 
England and then to New Zealand, ai riv- 
ing late in 1899 He was appointed 
editor of the Aiatrohan Worker Sydnev 
m JaiiLi.nj 191)0, but jc signed m iIk 
following \Ia\ He had .1 wife and several 
children to suppoit, so he w^ent back to 
New Zealand, and, alter a lewt w'ceks on 
the Wcllmsrtnn Post, joined a Conserva- 
tive paper, the New lealand Herald, at 
Auckland as leader writer In 1906 he was 
largely instrumental in founding the 
National Defence League, he also advo 
cated compulsory military training in 
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New Zealand, and he was heai t and soul 
with Britain when the 1914 18 war came 
He had been editoi of the New Zealand 
Ha aid £01 nearly four years when he 
died on 26 -Vugust 1917 His wife sur- 
M-^^ed him with a son and fi\e daughters 
^nothei son was killed at Gallipoli 
Lane was under medium height, of 
frail physique, and slightly lame from 
birth He was completely altruistic and 
unselfish, and no man had higher ideals 
His idealism, however, was not backed 
by a strong business sense, there was un- 
necessary muddling before the first party 
sailed for South America, and when he 
was given full authority there was a lack 
of tact in exercising it But the cause of 
the failure lay deeper than that His en- 
thusiasm could so inspire his followers 
that they could sell all they had and put 
It into the common pool, but it could 
not gne them new natures to enable 
them to bear patiently with one an- 
other in spite of hardships, monotony, 
unsuitable food, and the petty jealousies 
and rancours that infect people thrown 
much together without pleasurable dis- 
tractions The constant strain injured 
Lane's health and broke his spirit What 
had seemed the most important thing 
in the world had proved a failure He 
tried to put it out of his mind for the 
rest of his life, but occasionally his early 
hopes would rise agam, in August 1914 
he wrote “We shall root out the slum 
and the slum conditions We shall see 
that no child lacks in a civilization burst- 
ing with riches ” Personally he retained 
his old charm and gave freely to all who 
needed sympathy and kindness, work or 
money He was still a dehghtful talker, 
but could never be persuaded to speak 
of his South American experiences, and 
no one will ever know for certain what 
were his innermost thoughts during the 
last 18 years of his life He was the great 
est man in the early days of the Labour 
movement m Australia, and if his Utopia 
failed It faded largely for reasons he 
had no power to, control 
Two of Lane’s brothers, John and E 


H Lane, were connected with Cosme 
Both were alive in 1938, still convinced 
communists, they had left Cosme ip 1904 
because they considered that commun- 
ist ideals were no longer being carried 
out E H Lane, “Jack Cade”, had a long 
connexion with the Labour party in 
Australia, always as one of the militants, 
and in 1939 published Dawn to Dusk 
Reminiscences of a Rebel 

Lloyd Ross, Willtam Lane and the Australian 
Labour Movement, Stewart Graharae V^here 
Socialism Failed, A St Ledger, Australian 
Socialism, C A Bemays, Queensland Politics 
During Sixty Years, The New Zealand Herald, 
Auckland, sy August 1917 

LANG, John (1817-1864), first native- 
born Australian novelist, was bom 
at Parramatta, probably in 1817 
He was educated at Sydney College, and 
is mentioned in the cliaptei “My School 
Days” in Rolf Boldrewood’s In Bad 
Company and Othei Stones Lang could 
hardly, however, have been at the school 
with T A Browne (“Rolf BolSre- 
wood”) (qv), as Browne was not born 
until 1826 Lang went to Cambridge in 
1838 and after qualifying as a barrister 
returned to Australia In 184a at a pub- 
lic meeting he seconded a motion pro- 
posed by W C Wentworth (qv), that 
the Crown be petitioned to grant the 
colony a representative assembly A fetV 
months later he went to India and was 
successful as a barrister He became a 
journalist and in 1845 established a 
paper, the Mofussihte, at Meerut He also 
wrote some novels which appeared seri- 
ally in the Mofussihte and in Fia<!er*<; 
Magazine These began to be published 
in book form in 1853, The Wetherbys 
and Too Cletier by Half appearing m 
that year, followed by Too Much Alike 
(1854), The Forger’s Wife (1855), 
tain Macdonald (1856), Will he Marry 
Her (1858), The Ex-Wife (1858), My 
Fnend’s Wife (1859), The Secret Police 
(1859), Botany Bay, or True Stones 
of the Early Days of Australia (1859) 
Some of these were very popular and 
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were often repnnted, the twelfth edition 
of Too Clevei by Half appearing m 1878 
Botany Bay has been lepimted se\eial 
times, sometimes undei the titles of 
Clever Cruninah, 01 Remarkable Con 
vzets Fisher's Ghost repimts 10 of the 
13 stories of Botany Bay Lang also pub 
lished Geraldine, A Ballad m 185J., and 
in 1859 Wanderings in India and other 
Sketches reprinted from Household 
Words He visited London in 1859, and 
was foi a short time at Calcutta whcie 
he issued the Optimist He died at Mus 
sooiie, India, on 20 August 1864 

Authoi’s preface to Botany Bay, Rolf Bolclre 
wood, Jr Hr/’ Co'^ V’"' p The Dictionary 
of India IS ^ I lull Boise Modern 
English liugi' i \ JL 'loll Miller Australian 
Literatm/ ’S s '1 i<,r > ( tahgue 

LAKG, John Dunmore (1799 1878), 
politician, miscellaneous writer, and 
early clergyman, was bom at Gieenoek, 
Scotland, on 2 j. 01 25 August 1799, the 
son of William Lang and his wife, Mary 
Dunmore Both sides of the family came 
of {aiming stock He w'as educated at the 
parish school and entered Glasgow uni- 
versity while still m his thiiteenth year 
He graduated M A m 1820, in the same 
year was licensed to pi each and five 
years later received the degree of D D 
His younger bi other had emigrated to 
Australia m 1821, and his report of the 
conditions stirred the imagination of 
the young clergyman who decided to 
stait a Presbyterian chuich in Australia 
On 14 October 1822 he sailed for Aus- 
tralia, paying all his own expenses, 
arrived at Sydney on 23 May 1823, and 
very soon after gathered together a con- 
giegation and obtained the use of a hall 
from the government He also set to 
woik to obtain subsciiptions to build a 
church, and tlie foundation-stone of 
Scots Church w^as laid on 1 July 1824 
In August Lang voyaged to England and 
on his airival intei viewed Earl Bathurst, 
the secretary of state for the colonies, 
who directed that one third of the 
estimated cost of the church should be 


Lang 


advanced by the ticasuiy and thi( Lang 
should be paid a salaiy ol £300 a yoai 
Ihe chinch was opened on ib July 182(1, 
and Lang (ontmued to be its minister 
until his death more than 30 ycais later 
He was a boin fightei and, having been 
refused a licence to solemnize marriages, 
put an adveitisemcnt in the Sydney 
Gazette stating that he would solemni/e 
mairiages by banns, and challenged any 
one to show that such mainages weie 
against the law 1 he authoi ities came to 
their senses and Lang was given his 
licence 

In 1830 Lang paid his second visit to 
England He had endeavouied befoie 
he left to found a Presbytciiaii high 
school, but was unable to enlist the sym 
pathies of the governoi, Sir Ralph Dar- 
ling (qv) In England Loid Godeiicli, 
seci Clary of state for the colonies, not 
only agreed to authoi i/c an advanic of 
£3500 foi the establishment of the col- 
lege, but also agieed that £it)00 of this 
sum miglit be used to convey a patty of 
woikmen and their families to Svdney 
In 1831 Lang leimned to Aiisiialia with 
140 emigrants, chiefly Scotch mechanics 
and their families The understanding 
was tliat the cost of their passages would 
be repaid out of their earnings On the 
voyage out Lang married his cousin, Wil- 
helmina Mackie, at the Cape of Good 
Hope The experiment of bunging out 
the mechanics was a gicat suttess, but 
Lang imprudently laised liostility by 
writing a letter to Lord Godaich sug- 
gesting that the land gi anted to the 
Church of England auihoiitics was not 
being put to its pioper use, and that it 
should be sold and the proceeds devoted 
to the encouragement of emigiation 
Seveial people as a consetpu'tice lelused 
their assistance m building his college, 
and he had to make personal sacrifices 
uicludmg ilu sc lling ol lui home to meet 
lus icsponstbiliUL!) Ihe school was 
opened in 1832 undei the name of the 
Australian College Lang wras appointed 
principal without salaiy, but the school 
had a chequered existence until it was 
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finally closed in 1854 Its scheme was too 
ambitious for the ciicumstances of the 
time and its rigid seciaiianism did not 
help It to attain complete success 
In 1833 Lang again went to England 
and duiing the voyage wrote his An 
Histoncal and Statistical Account of 
New South Wales, which was published 
in London in 1834 and subsequently 
ran into four editions, the last of which 
appeared in 1875 He returned to Sydney 
m 1834 and in the following year staited 
a weekly newspapei the Colonist Lang 
was nothing if not outspoken and fought 
moie than one libel action with success, 
acting as his own advocate In the same 
ycai he opposed the appropriation of 
the land fund for police and gaol estab 
lishments, and powerfully contended 
that the money should be spent on en- 
coui aging immigration In 1836 and 
1839 he again visited England and did 
valuable work in advocating the send- 
ing of suitable colonists to Austialia In 
1843 he was in conflict with the. synod 
of the Piesbyteiian Church in Austialia, 
and was deposed from the ministiy, a 
deposition which was confiimed by the 
presbytery of Irvine in Scotland Lang 
again went to Great Britain and had the 
Chuich court decisions rescinded, and 
returned to Sydney fully accredited as 
an oi darned minister of the Chuich of 
Scotland In 1843 he was elected as a 
representative for Port Phillip m the 
newly established legislative council 
The Port Phillip district was becoming 
prospeious, and though it contributed 
much revenue to the government, the 
public expenditure was in no way in 
propoition Lang became a most active 
rcpiesentative and m 1844 brought ior- 
waul a motion for its separation flora 
New South Wales In spite of his elo- 
quent speech, his only supporters weie 
the other representatives of Port Phillip 
and Robeit Lowe (qv) It took mucli 
agitation before separation was finally 
achieved in 1851 He also with Lowe 
took a promment pait in the education 
controversy He had been stiongly 


opposed to Lord Stanley s Irish National 
System, but better acquaintance with its 
working made a convert of him, and he 
moved the adoption of the report of 
Lowe’s select committee, which had 
lecommended it The motion was car- 
ried but the governor. Sir George Gipps, 
(q V ) vetoed it In 1846 Lang again went 
to Europe hoping to have emigiation to 
Moreton Bay encouiaged He was full of 
the idea that there weie great possibili- 
ties in cotton-growing m Queensland in 
addition to the production of sugai , and 
lectured extensively on the subject in 
England Excellent cotton has since 
been grown in Australia, but it has 
nev ei become a great industry His work 
drew much attention to colonwation, 
and he also was able to give evidence 
against the continuance of transporta- 
tion He spoke eloquently against it 
aftei his return, and during the agita- 
tion in 1849 *850 was elected to 

the council by a large majority over his 
pro-transportation opponent When tlie 
council met, Lang moved for a select 
committee to inquire into charges made 
against him in connexion with his bring- 
ing emigrants to Australia under the 
land order system He had enemies in 
the council who took the oppoitunity 
to pass a resolution condemning his 
conduct Lang announced his intention 
of resigning, but a laigely attended pub- 
lic meeting passed resolutions condemn- 
ing the action of the counal in passing 
Its resolution without going into the 
evidence, and Lang retained his seat 
He letaliated by publishing details of 
the careers of his opponents, and one 
of them prosecuted him for criminal 
libel He was found guilty, sentenced to 
four months’ imprisonment and fined 
£100 The amount of the fine was col- 
lected by public subscriptions of one 
shilling each, and at die election of 1851 
Lang was elected for Sydney at the head 
of the poll He resigned soon afterwards, 
paid bus seventh visit to England, and 
returning to Australia was elected for a 
Queensland constituency m 1854 and 
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w Diked foi sepal ation trom New South 
Wales In 1859 he was elected to the 
assembly at the head of the poll foi 
West Sydney, and held the seat until 
1869 when he retired In December 18*72 
the jubilee of his mmistiy at Scots’ 
chuich was celebrated, and in 1873 he 
was elected model atoi of the general 
assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
New South Wales In the same year he 
made his ninth and last voyage to Eng 
land, to see the fourth edition of his 
Historical and Statistical Account of 
New South Wales through the press He 
died on 8 August 1878 and was survived 
by his wife, a son and two daughters 
He was given a public funeral Theie 
is a statue of him in Wynyard Square, 
Sydney 

Dr Lang was ovei six feet in height, 
burly, but suggesting great energy He 
feaied no one and by word and deed 
made many enemies He was a mastci- 
ful man and difficult to work with, but 
underlying everything was an immense 
enthusiasm and a passion for action At 
times he appeared to be nariow and 
bigoted, especially in his views on the 
Roman Catholic Church, but even his 
own church was not spared if he thought 
It m the wrong In controversy his 
strong feelings led to his being some- 
times unjust, but in his private life he 
IV as kindlv and full of a practismg 
benevolence He was a fine oiator with 
ihc fault of spending too much time in 
the opening up of the subject, but once 
iully launched his speaking was char- 
acteiized by great power and earnestness, 
and the quaintness and humour of his 
illustrations were often found to be 
irresistible In politics he was never m 
office, but his long career was character- 
ized by a consistent struggle for the 
establishment of better educational 
facilities, and the general advancement 
of the people His greatest achievement 
was his immigiation woik, for which he 
made voyage after voyage and worked 
and spoke with immense effect It is true 
that in his dealings with the English 
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autlioiitiLS lie was not always tattiul 01 
even piudent, but his bunging of arti 
sins of good charactei to Sydntv sup 
plied a real need and had a distinct 
effect on the development oJ the colony 
His fine intellect was fortified with 
much leading, and he did an immtnse 
amount ol liteiaiy work His one \ol 
ume of veise, AwotaAnstialis, published 
in 1826 and reprinted with additions in 
1873, is largely religious verse not much 
better or worse than most woik of this 
kind In his secular poems he occasion- 
ally touches the edge of poetiy His most 
important book was his Histoncal and 
Statistical Account of New South Wales, 
which has valuable qualities, maned 
too often by peisonal bias Among his 
other works ait View of the Oiigin 
and Migtations of the Polynesian Nation, 
(1834, 2nd ed enlarged 1877), Tinns- 
poiiation and Colonization (1837), 
Zealand in 1839 (1839), Religion and 
Education m America (1840), Cooksland 
in North-Eastern Australia (1817), Phil 
lipsland (1847), Fiecdom and Indepcnd 
ence for the Golden Lands of iusiraha 
(1852), 2nd ed 1857, Queensland Aus- 
tralia (1861), 2nd ed 1804, The Coming 
Event Ol Fitedom and Ind( p<ndrnct 
for the Seven United Piovmces of Aus- 
tralia (1870) 

A Mackay, Melbourne Rcvtcto, October 1878, 
The Sydney Morning IJeiald, 8 August 1878 
T Tait, John Dunmore Lang A C Child, 
Journal and Proceedings Royal Australian Hts 
toncal Society, vol XXII pjj 69 so8 298, 
Historical Records of Australia, ser I, vols 
XIV to XX XXIII, XXIV J D T mg An Hts 
toncal and Statistical Account of New South 
Wales 

LAP:feROUSE, Jean Francois Galaup, 
CoMiE DE (17 J 1 1 788), cxploier, was born 
at Albi, Fiance, on 23 August 1741 His 
name is usually spelt La P^rouse, but 
Ernest Scott has pointed out that La 
perouse and later members of his fam 
ily wrote it as one woid In Novembei 
175O Laperouse entered the French 
marine service as a royal cadet, and for 
the next 30 years served in many ships. 
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fought m many sea actions, and gained 
a very high reputation as an officer In 
1785 he was selected by Louis XVI to 
make a voyage of dlsco^ely in the South 
Seas, in charge of two ships of the navy. 
La Boussole and UAstiolabe The king 
had been much inteiested in the %oyages 
of Cook (qv), and felt that a Fiench 
expedition might make furthei discov- 
eiies of great impoitance Lapdrouse had 
a personal interview with the king and 
was given elaborate mstiuctions, with, 
however, power to modify them should 
that be necessary The expedition sailed 
on 1 August 1785, rounded Cape Horn 
m January 1786, sailed up the coast of 
Chile and visited Easter Island in April, 
and the Sandwich Islands in May The 
two ships then sailed north to Alaska, 
then down the coast to California, and 
then almost due west to Macao on the 
coast of China which was leached in 
January 1787 After a visit to the Phil- 
ippines a course was set north to For- 
mosa, up the coast of China, lound the 
north of Japan, and then generally 
south or south east to the Navigator Is- 
lands At one of these islands de Langle, 
the commander of the Astrolabe, and 11 
of his crew who had gone ashore to 
obtain fresh watei weie murdered by 
natives in December 1787 Twenty 
others were severely wounded, one of 
whom The Receveui, priest and natuial- 
ist, died of his injuries at Botany Bay 
and was buried there After the massacre 
the ships sailed to the south-west, and 
arrived off the east coast of Australia 
practically at the same time as the First 
Fleet under Phillip (q "v ) The French 
ships sailed into Botany Bay on the morn- 
ing of 36 January 1788 Happy relations 
were established between the French and 
English officers, but there is no evidence 
to show that Laperouse and Phillip ever 
met After a stay of a few weeks the 
French ships sailed from Botany Bay on 
10 Maich 1788, and nothing more was 
heard of them for many yeais In 1791 
two ships under Admiral Dentrecasteaux 
were sent to search for tidings of them 


Espeiance Bay in AVestern Australia is 
named alter one of these ships, D’Entic- 
casteaux Channel to the south of Tas- 
mania is named aftei the admiral- Then 
seal ch yielded nothing Othei ships aftei - 
waids looked for lelics of Laperouse, 
but It was not until i8s6 that Captain 
Dillon of the St Patiick found European 
ai tides on the island of Tucopia He 
made inqunies and learned that two 
ships, evidently those of the Laperouse 
expedition, had been wrecked m the 
Vanikoro duster of islands, some of the 
crew had been murdeied when they got 
ashore, others built a boat out of the 
fragments and sailed away never to be 
heard of again, a few lemained on the 
island until they died, but there is no 
information about the fate of the leader 
Laperouse was a great navigator and a 
gieat man, accomplished, humane, and 
able He mamed Louise Eleonora 
Broudon two yeais before he sailed on 
his last voyage She sur\ived him but 
theie was no child of the marriage A 
monument to Laperouse was erected by 
Baron de Bougainville at Botany Bay m 
1835. and there is a statue in bronze in 
the Place Laperouse at Albi 

Sir Ernest Scott, Laperouse, and Journal and 
Proceedings Royal Australian Historical Society, 
vol XIII, pp 373 88, Sir William Dixson, 
Journal and Proceedings Royal Australian His- 
torical Society, vol XXI, pp 361 90 Historical 
Records of Austiaba ser I, vol I Theie aie 
alsj many ivorks on I ap^iouse in French 

LA TROBE, Charles Joseph (i8oi- 
1875), lieutenant-governor of Victoria, 
was born in London on 30 March 1801 
His father, the Rev C I La Trobe, was a 
Moravian minister who mamed a Miss 
Sims of Yorkshire, and their son was 
originally educated for the ministry He, 
however, did much tiavelling in Europe, 
possibly as a tutor, and m 1839 pub- 
lished his jfirst travel book. The Alpen- 
stock This was followed by The Pedes- 
titan (1833), The Rambler tn North 
Amenca (1835), and The Rambler in 
liiexico (1836) While on the way to 
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Ameiica i\ith the )oung Count de 
Pourtalcs, to whom La Tiobc appeals 
to ha^e been eithei a tutoi oi mtntoi, 
he met AVashington Irving and the three 
afterwards tiavelled through Ainenca to- 
gethei La Trobe’s account of these 
travels is mentioned above, Irving’s was 
published under the title A Tom on the 
Pioiues In this book he gives a leveal- 
ing description of La Trobe "Ainother 
of my fellow-travelleis was Mr L , an 
Englishman by birth but descended from 
a foreign stock, and who had all the 
buoyancy and accomodating spirit of a 
native of the Continent Having rambled 
over many countries, he had become, to a 
certain degiee, a citizen of the world, 
easily adapting himself to every change 
He ivas a man of a thousand occupa 
tions a botanist, a geologist, a hunter 
of beetles and butterflies a musical 
amateur a sketch ei of no mean prctcn 
Mons, in shoit, i complete viituoso 
added to wdiich, he was a \ciy mddatig 
able, if not always a \ciy successful 
spoi tsman Never had a man more irons 
in the hie, and, consequently, nevei was 
a man moie busy oi moic cheerful” 
Aftei the conclusion of his Amciican 
jouineys La Tiobe was in 1837 sent to 
the A Vest Indies to repoit to the Biitish 
goecinment on the futuie education of 
the recently emancipated slaves Appar- 
ently this report gave satisfaction, and in 
February 1839 he received the appoint- 
ment of superintendent oi the Port 
Phillip district He proceeded to Sydney, 
arrived on 36 July, and stayed about two 
mouths, as he had had no expeiicnce of 
administrative work it was no doubt 
thought wise to give him some instruc- 
tion in the procedure to be followed 
He an ived at Melbouine on i Oclobei 
and leceived an enthusiastic leccption 
His salary was £800 a yeai, but this was 
soon laised to £1500 He had bi ought 
with him a house in sections, which he 
erected on the 12^ acres ol land on the 
hinge of the city now called Jolimont 
He bought this at auction at the upset 
price of £ao an acre The icsidents of 


Melbourne had agreed among themselves 
not to bid against the superintendent 
and this reaching the eais of Govcinoi 
Gipps (q V ) at Sydney he was somewhat 
disturbed about it La Trobe, howevci, 
was able to convince him that he had 
acted quite innocently m the m.utci 
It is a little difficult to leali/c the piiin 
itive state of Melbourne when La Irobe 
ai lived Streets weie maiked out but 
they weie quite unmade, and indeed in 
some cases were little better than bush 
tiacks with stumps oi trees in the middle 
of them One of his eailicst acts was to 
set some laboureis to woik impioving 
these conditions The population was 
about 3000 and was rapidly growing, 
there was no diainage, and health con 
ditions were very bad La Tiobc found 
it necessary to appoint a board of health 
to inquire into the causes of the heavy 
moiLality of the town, and following 
that steps were taken to loim .1 munici- 
pal eorpoiation Everything had to be 
lefencd to Sydney, wheic local affaus 
often appeared to be moie pressing I„a 
Aobc himself had comparatively little 
powei, and m spite of his invanable 
couitesy he was not long in losing his 
lirst popularity But he had leally been 
doing veiy good woik, for finding that 
his many lequisi tions were leccivmg in- 
sufficient attention, he had peisuaclcd 
Gipps to come to Melbouine in Oetobei 
18 11 and form his own opinion of the 
position This had had a good tllect, 
but a movement m favoiu of sepal aiioii 
fiom New South Wales rapidly do 
V eloped, and finding La liobc in- 
sufficiently sympathetic, the Melbouine 
eity council in 1848 sent a petition to the 
Queen praying for his 1 emoval Irom his 
post as superintendent "Ihis was hacked 
up by a lesolution cat nod .il a meeting 
of 3000 peisoiis I he iccpiest wis le 
Jused, md the colonial office showed iis 
confidence m La Tiobe by appointing 
hiinhciitenaiit-govcmoi when sepaiation 
was at last effected The influx of popu- 
lation caused by thij discovciy of gold 
was the cause of fresh tioublcs to him, 
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and ht had problems of the most difficult 
charactei in connexion with the con- 
flicting claims of the squatteis and the 
immigiants His hesitation conteining 
the best coiiises to be followed, led to 
much abuse of him by the pi ess for 
which theie was little warrant Eaily in 
1854 the iigiis began to mseit among 
Its ad\ ertisements a notice “Wanted a 
Go\ernoi’ La Trobe could stand the 
stiain no longer, lesigned his position, 
«ind left ior England in May 1854 He 
had been administrator of the govern- 
ment foi neaily 15 years, and had shared 
fully in the dissatisfaction which was the 
common fate of all early governois 
Hencefoith he lived a retired life in 
England Made a C B in 1858, ho sue 
ceeded in 1864 in obtaining a pension 
£333 ^ year from the British govern- 
ment He soon afterwards became blind 
and died at Litlmgton near Eastbourne 
on 2 December 1875 He was mained 
twice (1) to Sophie de Mt Mollin who 
died in 1854 leaving three daughters and 
ti son, and (2) to Susanne de Mauron, 
who survived him with two daughteis 
A gianddaughter. La Baronne Godefroy 
de Blonay, presented a valuable collec- 
tion of his papers to the public library 
at Melbourne in 1935 
La Tiobe was a thoioughly amiable 
and kindly man, always couiteous and 
conscientious in carrying out his duties 
He was w’^ell educated and a capable 
wiitei, as his travel books show, and an 
excellent amateui draughtsman A vol 
ume of scholarly verse. The Solace of 
Song, published anonymously in 1837 
and sometimes attributed to him was 
not, howevei, his work, having been 
wiitten by his brother, J A La Trobe 
His piivaie life was irrepioachablc, but 
his administrative work was bitterly 
ciiticized during the last few years of his 
office, and echoes of this will be found 
in writers on his period up to 30 years 
aftci his death Later historians, however, 
liavc been able to realize the cxtieme 
difficulty of his position He could do 
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no moie than pass on the sometimes 
premature demands of the Poit Phillip 
residents, and then carry out his mstruc- 
tions As a result he too often found him- 
self between the hammer and the anvil It 
IS possible that he may have defeired too 
much to Sydney officials, but it is doubtful 
whether he could have effected much 
moife than he did He certainly acted 
with decision in twice preventing the 
landing of convicts, in 1849 and 1850 
Melbourne owes much to him for his 
part in the founding of the public lib 
rary, the university, and the Melbourne 
hospital He encouraged from the begin- 
ning the formation of a reseivoir to sup- 
ply Melbourne with water, and he sup- 
ported the setting aside of the land foi 
the Botanical, Fitzroy, and other public 
gaidens 

J H Heaton, AusUahan Dictionary of Dates, 
The Age, 8 April iqgg The Aigus 14 April 
1934, A Sutherland Ttctoiia and its Metropolis, 
Historical Records of Axistraha, ser I, vols 
XX to XXVI, Victoria the First Century, H 
G Turner, A History of the Colony of Victoria 
G VV Rusden The Disrooery Stnvey and 
Settlement of Port Phillip, H McCrae Geor- 
giana’s Journal 

LAWES, William George (1839 1907), 
missionary, was born at Aldermaston, 
Berkshire, England, on i July 1839 He 
was educated at a school connected with 
the Congregational Church at Mortimer 
West, and at 14 went to work at Read- 
ing In 1858 the Rev William Gill came 
to this town bringing with him a native 
from the island of Rarotonga Lawes 
became much interested in missionary 
work, and offering himself to the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, was sent to Bed- 
ford to puisue his studies He was or- 
dained at Reading on 8 Novembci 
i860 He had been married about a foit 
night befoie to Fanny Wickham, and 
on 23 Novcnibei the young couple 
sailed m the John IVilhams for Savage 
Island by way of Australia Sydney was 
left on 16 May 186], and Savage Island 
was reached about fhiee months latci 
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The natives, once miong the fiercest o£ 
savages, vveic now largely Chustianized 
Lawes soon learned the language and 
during*his stay of ii years his woik was 
steadily successful He tianslated portions 
of tlie scriptures into the Niue dialects, 
which were printed by the New Soutli 
Wales auxiliary of the Bible Society 
In 1872 he went to Great Britain With 
his wife on furlough, and did a large 
amount of travelling and public speak- 
ing for the missions He was sent to the 
New Guinea mission and in November 
1874 a mission station was established at 
Port Moresby The people were kindly 
disposed, but it was soon realized that 
the desire for teachers and missionaries 
was largely based on the hope of obtain- 
ing beads, tobacco, and food Lawes 
philosophically observed that at the dawn 
of Christianity much better-informed 
people were no doubt attracted by the 
loaves and fishes He went steadily on with 
his work, but malaria and other diseases 
took, toll of native teachers he had 
brought with him, and theic was little 
local food available The coast as far 
as Milne Bay was explored, and por- 
tions of the interior were visited Lawes 
began to reduce the local language to 
writing, and in 1877 published at Syd- 
ney BuliCL Kienana Levaleva Tuahia, a 
fiist school book in the language of 
Port Moresby In 1885 he brought out 
Giammar and Vocabulary of Language 
spoken by Motu Tribe (3rd ed 1896) 
From 1877 he was associated with James 
Chalmeis (qv), and woiked well with 
him Chalmers was the moie adventur- 
ous, Lawes more scholarly, and they 
made a good combination When a Biit- 
ish protectorate was proclaimed in No- 
vember 1884, Lawes explained to the 
chiefs as well as he was able the sig- 
nificance of the ceremony When he 
visited Australia in the following year 
he asked that the natives should be 
accepted as fellow subjects and fellow 
men “Don't talk about them as ‘nig- 
gers’ or ‘black fellows' but shake hands 


with them act OSS the stiaits!” In 1891 
Lawts spent six months m England see 
ing thiough the pi css his tianslation of 
the New Testament into Motu, and on 
Ills retuin spent sonic time tiavelling 
thiough Austialia bunging the claims 
of the mission befoie the chut dies He 
retuined to Poit Moicsby in Apnl 1893 
and at the end of the following year 
removed to Vatorato, where a training 
college loi teachers was established with 
Lawes in charge He was m England 
when woid came of the minder of Chal 
mers, “his bosom friend and beloved 
brother” as he called him in a remaikable 
appeal foi missions at a meeting held a 
few days later at the Albert Hall 
“Chalmers and Tomkins must be 
avenged,” said Lawes “not by the burn- 
ing down of homesteads but as the 
sainted Tam ate would have it, by send- 
ing the array of Christian workers to 
win the tribes foi Chi 1st, and make it 
£01 evei impossible that such deeds 
should be perpetrated on then shores ” 
In 1906, after 44 years of continuous 
seivice, Lawes decided to retue He 
ai rived in Sydney m April 1906 and 
lived quietly, always interested in Papua 
as the pait of New Guinea undci the 
control of Australia was now called, and 
frequently preaching at vaiious churches 
until his death on 6 August 1907 He was 
survived by his faithful wife and com- 
panion in all his labouis, and three 
sons He was given the honorary degiee 
of D D by Glasgow university In addi- 
tion to the works mentioned Lawes was 
responsible for other tianslations into 
Motu, including Selections from Old 
Testament History, a hymn-book, a 
catechism with maiuagc and bunal ser- 
vices and foi ms of prayer, and a geo 
graphy and anthnietir book "Ihe basis 
of Ins great success as a nussion<irY was 
his belief that the work must be a mis- 
sion of love and understanding He was 
an ideal teacher, a skilful oiganizer, a fit 
complement of Chalmers Together they 
did a great work for New Guinea and 
civilization There is a stained glass 
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window in memory of Lawes in Trinity 
Congregational Chinch, Reading 

J King Tt'’ G Lawe% of Savage Island and Neto 
Guinea R Loiett James Chalmers, His Auto 
biography and Leiteis The Sydnev Mointng 
Heiald, 7 August 1907 The Daily Telegraph, 
S^dnes, 7 August 1907 

LAWSON, Abercrombie uA-nstruther 
(c 1871-1927), botanist, fourth son of 
William Lawson, was born in Fife, Scot- 
land, in or about the year 1871 He went 
to Glasgow Univeisity as a medical 
student, became inteiested in botany, 
and left Glasgow' to continue his studies 
at the university of Berkeley, California 
He graduated M Sc in 1893, and be- 
came an instructor in botany He was a 
membei of a scientific expedition to the 
ALlcutian Islands, and later made fui- 
thei studies at Stanfoid and Chicago uni- 
versities in the United States of America, 
and at Bonn in Germany In 1907 he was 
appointed a lecturei in botany at the uni- 
vcisity of Glasgow He earned out his 
official work there with success, and being 
allowed some time for research, he worked 
on the Pollen motliei cells of Coboea 
and of Gladiolus, which with some 
earliei work on spindle foimation, led 
to the Memoirs on Synapsis, Nuclear 
Osmosis and Chiomosome Reduction, 
which appeared m the Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh m 
1911-12 In 1912 he was appointed the 
first professor of botany at the univei- 
sity of Sydney, and there he gradually 
built up a great botanical school in which 
both teaching and research weie iigor 
ously carried on His eaily years in Syd- 
ney were of necessity laigely given up 
to the organization of the school, and 
neai the close of his life the details of 
the new botanical building occupied 
much of his time But m between he 
was able to do \aluable research woik on 
the Australian flora An important con 
tnbution to the knowledge of the Gym- 
nosperms, “The Life-History of Bowenia 
a genus of Cycads endemic m Aus- 
tralasia”, was iDublished in 1926 in the 


Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Edinbuigh Lawson had intended to 
have gathered together his results in a 
collective work upon the Conifeiales, 
but he died following an opciation on 26 
Maich 1927, at the comparatively eaily 
age of 55 He was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society of Edinbuigh in 1910 and 
was also awaided its Makdougall Bris- 
bane prize Adelaide gave him the hon- 
orary degiec of DSc in 1926, and he 
was a selected candidate for the fellow- 
ship of the Royal Society, London, at 
the time of his death It was not pos- 
sible under the statutes of the society 
to confirm this election 
Lawson was of a somewhat reserved 
nature but he was personally much liked 
Much of Ins research woik was detailed 
and analytic lather than constiuclive, 
but It was excellent within its limits 
With his school fiimly established and m 
a beautiful new building, much valu- 
able work might have been expected 
from him had he been given the normal 
span of life 

F O Bower, Ptoceedmgs of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, 1926-7, p 374, The Sydney 
Mointng Herald, 28 March 1927 Who’s Who, 
1926, Nature, vol CXIX, pp 509 and 753, 
Proceedings of the Royal Society of London, 
ser A, vol 117, p 305, Calendar of the Vm- 
versity of Sydney, 1928, p 857 

LAWSON, HENRTt (1867-1922), short 
story writer and poet, was born m a tent 
near Grenfell, New South Wales, on 17 
June 1867 His birth is officially regis- 
tered as Henry Lawson, but his name 
has sometimes been given as Henry 
Hertzberg Lawson, sometimes as Henry 
Aichibald Lawson In his books it ap- 
pears simply as Henry, and lus usual 
practice was to sign nis name in that 
lorm His father, Pctei Hertzberg Lar- 
sen, was a Noiwegian sailor, a well-m- 
formed and educated man, who had 
much appreciation of the poetry of the 
Old Testament, but had no faculty for 
writing As it was known that Lawson's 
father’s second name was Hertzberg it 
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has been suggested that A.ichibald may 
have been a mistake loi Heit/beig made 
at Henry’s christening, but theic 
appears to be no evidence that lie was 
ever baptized His father, having tried his 
fortunes on various goldfields, came to 
Pipeclay, now Eurunderee, New South 
Wales, and there met Louisa Albury 
(1848-1930), daughtei of Henry Albuiy, a 
timber-getter He married her on 7 July 
1866, being then 3s years of age and his 
wife 18 She was to become a lemarkable 
woman, who, after rearing a family, 
took a prominent pait in the women's 
movements, and edited a women’s papci 
called Dawn which lasted fiom May 
1888 to July 1905 She published her 
son’s first volume, and about the yeai 
1904 brought out a volume of hci own, 
Deli and Do, a simple stoiy of about 
18,000 woids In 1905 she collected and 
published her own verses, The lonely 
Ciossins^ and othe) Poems, the work in 
which is of more than aveiage quality 
She died on is August iqso, a woman of 
unusual charactei and ability, who 
probably exeicised a stiong influence on 
her son's liteiary work m its earliest 
days Lawson believed that through his 
mother he inherited gypsy blood, but 
theie is no evidence for this 
Peter Larsen was working at the dig- 
gings near Grenfell when Heni7 then 
first child was bom, and apparently the 
family took the name of Lawson when 
Henry's birtli was legistered The fam- 
ily soon returned to Eurunderee where 
the fathei took up a selection The land 
was poor and little could be done with 
It, and as Henry grew up, like so many 
other bush children, he helped in the 
work, but, as he said in his autobio- 
graphy, he "had no heart m it, perhaps I 
realized by instinct that the case was 
hopeless" Probably the strain of the 
hard life was partly responsible for his 
parents’ mai ried life becoming unhappy, 
but in the inteiview with Mrs Lawson, 
recorded on the Red Page of the Bulle- 
tin on 24 October 1896, she showed her- 
self as a masterful woman with a strong 
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picjudice against men in gciicial, and 
one iecls when reading it that even as a 
young woman she would piobalily have 
been difficult to live with This is con 
fumed by pinate mloimation liom a 
lelatne oL Mis Lawson still alive at the 
time of writing But the unhappiness of 
the lamily lilc le-acted on tlic child and 
in his autobiogi aphy at the Mitchell 
libiaiy Lawson said his home lile "was 
miserably unhappy”, and though he goes 
on to say, “theie was no one to blame" 
the sketch in Ti tangles of Life, "A Child 
in the Dark and a Foieign Fatliei”, was 
ill all probability founded on his own 
experience 

In 1876 a little school was oiiened at 
Eiuunderce and on 2 October 1876 Law 
son became a pupil It was about this 
time that he began to be deaf but his 
master John Tierney was kind and 
appeals to have done his best for the 
shy sensitive boy Latei on he wcml to a 
Roman Catholic school at Miulgee about 
five miles away Heie again the mastci 
a Ml Kevan, was good to T awson and 
would sometimes talk to him about 
poetry The boy was steadily icadmg 
Dickens and Mairyat and suth novels as 
Robbeiy imdei Aims and For the Teim 
of his Natural Life, when they appeared 
as serials An aunt gave him a volume ol 
stones by Bret Harte which fascinated 
him and intioduced him to a new woild 
1 hese hooks no doubt helped to educate 
him for willing, foi handicapped liy his 
deafness he could learn little at school, 
he was no good at arithmetic, and nevei 
learned to spell 

When Henry was about 1 ] he left 
school and began working with his 
father who had got the contract to build 
a school at Canadian Load His child- 
hood was now at m end He had lived 
m pool countiy, whcic the selectors 
slaved foi a wretched living, and his ex 
pericnces were to coloui the whole of 
his subseciuent hteiary woik Some time 
aftei this Ins parents agreed to separate, 
the exact time is unccitam, but in 1884 
Mis Lawson and hei lamily wcie living 
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in Sydney The house, however, seems 
to ha\e been taken in the father’s name 
as he appears in the Sydyiey Directoiy 
for both 1885 and *1886 as Peter Law- 
son, buildei, 138 Phillip Street Henry 
worked as a painter and at 17 years of 
age was earning thirty shillings a week 
Though his hours were long he also 
worked at a night school, and twice enter- 
ed for public examinations at the uni- 
versity of Sydney without success He 
paid for his night-schooling himself, and 
when about 20 years old went to Mel- 
bourne and attended the eye and ear 
hospital there But nothing could be done 
for him and he returned to Sydney There 
he worked as a painter at the low wages 
of the time, saw something of the slums 
and how the poor lived, and “wished 
that he could write" He was woiking as 
a coach-painter’s improver at five shillings 
a day when in June 1887 the Bulletin 
printed four lines of a poem he had sub- 
mitted and advised him to "try again” 
In October his “Song of the Republic” 
was published in the Bulletin, and m the 
Christmas number two poems “Golden 
Gully” and “The Wieck of the Derry 
Castle” appeared Lawson has told us 
with what excitement he opened this 
Bulletin and found his poems Prefixed 
to the second was an editoual note —“In 
publishing the subjoined verses we take 
pleasure in stating that the writer is a 
boy of 17 years, a young Australian, who 
has as yet had an imperfect education 
and is earning his living under some 
dij 05 culties as a housepamtei , a youth 
whose poetic genius here speaks elo 
quently for itself” Lawson was then 20 
years of age, not 17, but the editor 
showed remarkable prescience m recog- 
nizing the poet’s ability so early Law- 
son’s first story, “His Father's Mate”, 
was published m the Bulletin foi 22 
December 1888 greatly to the pride of 
his father, who, however, died a few 
days later aged 54 Lawson in hia auto- 
biography said of him “I don’t believe 
that a kinder man in trouble, or a 
gentler nurse in sickness ever breathed 


I’ve known him to work hard all day 
and then sit up all night by a neigh- 
boui's sick child ” Though Lawson may 
have inherited his capacity for vvriting 
from his mother, he probably owed the 
love of humanity that illumines all his 
work to his fathei 

Lawson went to Albany, \Vestein 
Australia, in 1889, but found conditions 
no better theie, and was m Sydney again 
for most of 1890 He then obtained a 
position on the Brisbane Boomeiang at 
£2 a week, but the paper stopped about 
SIX months later, and Lawson was back 
m Sydney again working at his trade for 
the usual low wages, writing a good deal 
for the socialistic pi ess, as a rule with- 
out pay, and getting an occasional 
guinea from the Bulletin and smaller 
sums from Truth In 1892 he did some 
writing for the Sydney W other at twelve 
and sixpence a column, and about the end 
of that year went by train to western New 
South Wales and carried his swag for six 
months doing odd jobs Much of his ex- 
perience of this peiiod was aftei wards 
included in his writings Towards the end 
of 1893 Lawson landed in Wellington, 
New Zealand, with one pound in his 
pocket, worked m a sawmill for a short 
period, and tried his hand at a variety of 
tasks He then found his way to Sydnej 
again hoping to get work on the Daily 
Worker, which, however, had stopped 
publication before he arrived In 1894 his 
Short Stories m Ptose and Verse was pub 
lished by his mother, a poorly-printed 
little volume of 96 pages, which was 
favourably received but mought 111 little 
money He had made a lifelong friend 
in J Le Gay Breretoii (qv), who had 
been introduced to him by Mary Gil- 
more, and other fi lends of his early lit- 
erary days were Victor Daley (qv), E 
J Brady, and F J Broomfield In April 
1896, while In the Days When the Wot Id 
was Wide was in the press, he married 
Bertha Mane Louise Bredt, and soon 
aftenvards took her to Western Aus 
traba In August While the Billy Boils, 
1 collection of his short stories mostly 
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£iom the Bullet in ams published and 
'vvhen Lawbon letuined to Svdne) horn 
^\’’estern \ustidh'i shouly aitci wauls, he 
fountf that both of his books had been 
coidiall) leccncd by ihe triucs and 
weie selling well He next went to New 
Zealand, wheie he and his wife weic 
foi a time m chaige of a Maoii school 
Theie he met Bland Holt (q v ) the well- 
known actor, who suggested that he 
should write a play The play was writ- 
ten though Lawson had no knowledge 
of the technique of play wilting Holt 
gave him an advance against it, and took 
It away hoping he might knock it into 
shape, but nothing more was heard of 
It In January 1899 an aiticle by Law 
son appeared in the Bulletin which 
stated that in 12 yeais he estimated that 
he had made a total of about £700 by 
his wiitmgs This included the leceipts 
fiom his first thiec books He had re 
till ned to Sydney and made a new fi lend 
in the goveinoi of New South Wales, 
Eail Beauchamp, who gave him the fin- 
ancial help that enabled him to go to 
England with his wife and two voting 
childien They sailed fiom Sydney on 
20 Apiil 1900 In the same year Ins 
Veises Populm and Hiimowus, and a 
collection of piose stories On the Tiack 
and Ovei the Slip) ails, weie both pub 
lished at Sydney 

Though It was not easy foi cithei 
Lawson or his wule to fit themselves into 
the conventional pattern of the England 
of 1900, foi a time eieiy thing went well 
Blackwood and Sons took two books of 
piose for publication, The Countiy I 
Came Fi om and Joe Wilson and his Mates, 
both of which appeal cd m 1 90 1 Methuen 
and Company also took a book made 
up of prose and \eise, Children of the 
Bush, which was published in 1902 
Lawson stuck closely to liis woik at first, 
but for some time drink had been a 
temptation to him, and he began to have 
trouble with it again His wife had a 
serious illness, both found the long 
winter months very trying, and both 
pined for the sunshine of Austiaha 
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Ihcy wcic glad to ictinu to a little cot- 
tage at Manly bcloic the end of 1902 
But difficulties aiose between husband 
and wife and they agiecd to pan An 
account of then association, vviitten by 
Mis Lawson without lancoiu ind with 
undci standing ol Lawson’s tcmpci ament 
will be lound in Hemy 7 awson by Ins 
Mates 

At 35 ycais of age most of 1 awson’s 
best woik was done When I was King 
and other Verses was published in 1905, 
The Rising of the Court and other 
Sketches in Prose and Verse, and The 
Skyline Riders and other Verses m iqio. 
Triangles of Life and Other Stones, and 
For Australia and other Poems in 1913 
My Army, O, My Armyf was published 
ill 1915, and leissucd in England undci 
the title ol Song of ihe Dardanelles and 
other Versts in 1916 Vaiious mmoi 
woiks, icpiinls, seleetions, and collected 
editions will be found listed in Millei’s 
Anstrahan Literatim and Seile’s Biblio- 
graphy of Australasian Poetry and Verse 
Lawson lived mostly in Sydney, but had 
a happy holiday in 1910 with his fueutl, 
1 D Mutch, at the home ot another 
friend, E J Biady, at Mallacoota, Vic- 
toria, and in 1917 Beitiam Stevens 
(qv) and other fi lends aiiangcd a 
deputation to the piemiei, W A Hol- 
man (qv), which resulted in Lawson 
being given a position at Lccton on the 
Yanco irugation settlement Lawson 
described it as the driest place he had 
ever been to, but his health improved 
very much while he was theie On his 
letiiin to Sydney he reverted to Ins old 
habits, and became a ratlin pathetic 
though lovable figuic in the streets of 
Sydney He was only a shadow of his 
formei self when he died on 2 Septem- 
bei 1922 He was survived by his wife, 
a son and a daughtci He had a small 
allowance fiom his publishcis and a 
small lituary pension I hat he did not 
lack friends may be gathcicd from the 
volume Henry Lawson by his Mates pub 
Ushed nine years after lus death He was 
given a state funeral A portiait by 
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Longstaff (qv) is at the national gal- 
lery, Sydney, and there is a monument 
by Lambert (q v ) in Hyde Park, Sydney, 
erected by public subscription 
Lawson was tall, spare, good looking 
in his youth, with remarkable eyes He 
was shy, diffident and very sensitive, 
with great poweis of attracting friends 
to him A convinced socialist as a young 
man, he was always passionately con- 
cerned about the under dog There has 
been much discussion about his place as 
a poet, and opinions have ranged be- 
tween those of people who consider him 
to be no more than a mere verse-writer, 
and those who speak of him as “Aus- 
tralia’s greatest poet” The truth lies be- 
tween these extremes No one can surely 
deny the title of poet to the author of 
“The Slipiails and the Spur”, “Past 
Carin’ ’’, passages m “The Star of Aus- 
tralasia’’, “The Di over’s Sweetheart” 
and that pathetic little poem of his 
later days “Scots of the Rivenna” But a 
large pioportion of his poetry is merely 
good popular verse However, every 
writer is justified in being judged by his 
best woik, and in virtue of his best 
work Lawson is a poet There is no diffi- 
culty about his position as a prose- 
writer His short stories are practically 
all based on his own experience, and 
that a proportion of them are gloomy 
should give no surprise to anyone fami- 
liar with the struggling lives of the men 
on the land in Lawson’s youth He had 
had little education, and no doubt his 
earliest efforts were sub edited to some 
extent by Archibald and others But 
fundamentally he was an artist, and his 
absolute sincerity and sympathy with 
his fellows counted for much He had a 
quiet sense of humour, his pathos came 
straight from the heart, his gift of narra- 
tion IS unfailing The combination of 
these qualities has given him the fore- 
most place in Australian literature as a 
writer of short stories 

Henr> La’iv son’s Early Days’ , The Lone Hand, 
March 1908, The BuUetm, 21 Januar> 1899 
Geo G Reeve, Windsor and Richmond Gazette 
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Lawson private information 

LAWSON, William (1774-1850), ex- 
ploiei, was bom in 1774 and came to 
Sydney, an ensign in the New South 
Wales Corps, in 1800 He was stationed 
at Norfolk Island between 1802 and 
1805, was promoted to lieutenant in 
1807, and at the time of the deposition 
of Bligh (qv) was made aide-decamp 
to Major George Johnston (q v) He was 
sent to England at the time of Johnston’s 
court-martial, but was soon allowed to 
return to Sydney and take up his miht- 
aiy duties again In May 1813 with G 
Blaxland (q v ) and W Wentwoith (q v ) 
he shared in tlie discovery of a way 
across the Blue Mountains, a lemaik- 
able feat at the time, which had great 
consequences Lawson was rewarded 
with a grant of 1000 acies of land, and 
he subsequently became one of the larg- 
est holders of land m Australia He was 
made a magistiate and was appointed 
commandant at Newcastle, and in 1819 
took up the same position at Bathurst 
He did some exploiing in 1821 and was 
the first to pass over the site of Mudgee 
In 1835, he was then living at Piospect, 
he was in the list of persons proposed 
for selection as nominee raembeis of the 
legislative council, but was not one of 
those selected He was, howevei, one of 
the first elected membeis of the legisla- 
tive council in 1843, and held his seat 
until 1848 He died at Prospect on 16 
June 1850 He marued and left des- 
cendants There appears to be no evi- 
dence of importance for the suggestion 
that has been made, that Lawson was 
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the leal leadei of the expedition across 
the mountains 

Histortcal Records of Aushalta sci I \<)ls 
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LEA, Arthur Mills (1868 19^2), ento 
mologisl, was born at Sydney on lo Aug- 
ust 1868 He worked first for a firm of 
chartered accountants at Sydney but, 
ha\ ing taken up entomology as a hobby, 
he joined the department of agriculture. 
New South Wales, m 1892 as assistant 
entomologist, and m 1895 appointed 
government entomologist of Western 
Australia In 1899 he transferred to a 
similai position in Tasmania, and did 
useful research work in connexion with 
the insect pests of fruit He joined the 
South Anstialian museum as entomolog- 
ist m 1911, and dm mg his 21 years at 
the museum made his department a 
most important one It was m a rcla 
ti\ely pool condition when he took it 
over, but it was built up until there 
wcic more than 1,000,000 specimens m 
Its cabinets He lectured on forest en- 
tomology to students of the university 
of Adelaide, and on a variety of subjects 
to societies and scientific bodies In 
quines from other states were frequently 
refened to him He cairicd out an ex- 
tensi\e investigation into insect pests 
in 1918-19 when the wheat stored in 
Australia on account of the wai was be 
mg destroyed by weevils, and in 1924 
spent a year in Queensland, Thiiisday 
Island, and the East Indies, studying 
methods of controlling the coconut moth, 
which was threatening the copra in- 
dusiiy in Eiji He found that a Tradnnid 
fly was controlling a similar pest m 
Malaya and Java, which was brought to 
Fip with successful results Lea encoui 
aged private workers m his field, and 
conducted a laigc correspondence deal- 
ing with specimens submitted, and in- 
quiries made by farmers In addition 


he w.is a piolific wiitci of papcis, no 
fewer than pj of these wcie punted in 
the Transactions of the Royal Society 
of South histialia He spctiali/ed on 
the Colcopteia, and his papeis on 
them weie a valuable (oiitubution to 
the knowledge of the order Several of 
these weic published by the Entomologi- 
cal Society of London, and sonic of his 
woik was punted in Sweden Germany 
and Belgium He give much lime to 
descubmg new species of insects, and at 
the time of his death had dcsciibcd 
nearly 5500 He died suddenly at Adel- 
aide on 29 February i9‘j2 leaving a 
widow and three daughters He was a 
fellow of the Linnean Society of New 
South Wales, of the Royal Society of 
South Austialia, of the Entomological 
Society of London, and was also a mem- 
ber of seveial othci scientific societies 
Lea was a thoroughly anu.iblc man of 
the finest character, and an untiring 
worker A bibliogiaphy of his papers list- 
ing 281 Items will be found m Records 
of the South Australian Museum, vol 
IV, No 4 Ihcse alone arc a icmark 
able recoid as the work of one man But 
apart from his papers Lea did most 
valuable practical work in relation to 
the control of pests both m Tasmania 
and South Australia 

H M Hale Obiiuaty and Jhbliogtaj/liy of 
A M Lea Recot ds of tfu South 4 mtrtthan 
Museum, vol IV no 1, 1932, Ttamiu tioin of 
the Royal Society of South Australia, \ol I VI 
p 1, F i 1 iMmi'* Wilson Ihc Victorian Naiuta- 
hst, May 193^2, p if}, 1 ’ Vdclaide, 

1 March 193a The I ' o \ xVlonthh 
Magazine, vol LXVIII, p ni) V Miis|m ni 
Bibliography of imitalian I iiloinolo^\ mikUkUs 
over 230 papus by Le«i) Un Iks/ihImpi Uiisnini 
Magazine, ib April jqja p jj, 

LEACH, John Aubfri (1870-1929), 
ornithologist, son of W Leach, was born 
at Ballarat on 19 Mardi 1870 He was 
educated at the Creswick grammar 
school and the university of Mclbouine, 
where be graduated B Sc and subse- 
quently gamed Ills doctorate for icscarcli 
m ornithology Joining the education 
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department he was a teachei for some 
time at schools in Gippsland where he 
began his study of bird life He became 
an inspector of schools and towards the 
end of his life was assistant chief inspec- 
tor of primary schools He published in 
1911 An Aushalian Bird Book, a most 
Ciseful handbook with many illustrations 
in colour This went into a seventh 
levised and enlaiged edition in 1929 In 
1922 he brought out AusUahan Nntuie 
Studies, a book which has been of 
the greatest use to oiganizers of nature 
study throughout Australia He was also 
part author of a series of Federal Geo- 
graphy books, and did much work on 
the Official Checklist of the Birds of 
Australia second and levised edition, 
published by the Royal Australasian 
Ornithologists’ Union in September 
1926 He was editor of the Emu for 
many years and also published a few 
pamphlets on nature study He had two 
books in pieparation on Australian 
natural history when he died at Mei- 
bom ne on 3 Octobei 1929 He married 
Emily Lameri Gillman, who suivned 
him with a son and two daughteis 
Leach was hardworking and consci- 
entious, was a leading authoiity on 
Australian ornithology, and had great 
influence on the spread of nature study 
in Australia through his books and as 
a bioadcastei 

R H Croll and Brooke Nicholls, The Emu, 
vol XXIX, pp 230 3, The Education Gazette 
22 October 1929, p 262, The Argus and 
The Age Melbourne 4 October 1929 

LEAKE, George (1856-1902), prcraiei 
of Western Australia, a member of a 
well-known Western Australian family, 
was born at Perth m 1856 His grand- 
father, George Leake, came to Perth with 
the pioneers m 1829, was chan man 
of diiectors of the Bank of Western Aus- 
tralia when It was founded in 1837 His 
unde. Sir Luke Samuel Leake (1828-86), 
became a member of the legislative coun- 
cil and was its speaker from 1870 until 
1886, and his father, George AV''alpolc 


Leake (1826 95), also had a distinguished 
career He became crown solicitor in 
i860, acting attorney-general and a 
member of the executive and legislative 
councils, 1879-80, and police magistrate 
in 1881 On occasions he was acting 
puisne judge and acting chief justice 
He was nominated to the new legisla- 
tive council in 1890 and died m 1895 
George Leake was educated at the 
Bishop’s boys’ school at Peith and at St 
Peter’s College, Adelaide He studied law, 
was admitted to the Western Australian 
bar m 1880, and thiee years later be- 
came crown solicitoi He was elected 
unopposed for Roebourne as a member 
of the legislative assembly in 1890 and 
was offered a position in the mmistiy 
formed by Foriest (q\) Leake, how- 
ever, declined this and shortly after- 
wards resigned his seat In June 1894 
he was elected for Albany and in the 
following year was elected leadci of the 
opposition He was a leadei in the fed- 
eial movement, was piesident of the 
fedeial league of Western 'Vustialia, and 
lepiesented that colony at the 1897 fed- 
eral convention He became a QC in 
1898 In 1900 he resigned his seat and 
paid a visit to Europe Aftei his return 
he was elected a membei of the legisla- 
tive assembly in April 1901, and on 27 
May became premiei and attorney-gen- 
eral He was defeated in November but 
the succeeding ministry lasted only four 
weeks and Leake again became piemier 
In the following June he conti acted 
pneumonia and died while still a com- 
paiatively young man on 24 June 1902 
He mail led in i88i the eldest daughtei 
of Sir A P Burt (qv), who suivived 
him with sons and daughteis The 
Times 26 June 1902, announced that it 
had been the king’s intention to confei 
the order of C M G on the late Hon 
Geoige Leake 

Leake m his youth was a good ciick- 
cter and spoilsman, and latti became 
chan man of the committee ot the West 
cm Australian ’’lull Club He was im- 
mensely populai as a politician and 
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showed good debating poweis He 
ranked high among the men of his time, 
but his eaily death put an end to what 
would' piobably have been a \eiy dis 
tmguished career 

P Mennell The Dictwnaiy of Aiistialasuin 
Btogiaphy Who’s Who, igoa H Colebatdi 
4 . Stoiy of a Hundred Yeais, p 458 The IT est 
Australian, 25 and 27 June 190a The Times, 
ib June igo2 

LEDGER, Charles (1818 1906), noted 
for his work in connexion with quinine, 
was born at London on 4 March 1818 
Aftei leaving school he went to South 
Ameiica and in 1856 was a clerk in a 
British merchant’s office at Lima He 
became an expert in alpaca wool, and 
in 1842 began business as a dealer in 
South American pioducts In 1847 he 
was grazing sheep and cattle half-way 
between Taciia and La Pa/, and in 1853 
went to Sydney to mquiie into the pos 
sibility of intioducing the alpaca into 
Austialia He letuined to South America 
and by 1859 had brought seveial hun 
dred alpacas to Sydney This was a haz- 
ardous and difficult business as the ex- 
port of alpacas was forbidden Ledgei 
was paid £15,000 for his alpacas and 
given a position in charge of them The 
attempt to acclimatize them in Australia 
was a failure, but Ledger was not to 
blame for this He returned to South 
America m 1863 turned his attention 
to another problem The cinchona tree, 
the bark of which yields quinine, grew 
m Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia, but no- 
one was allowed to export eidier trees 
or seeds The trees weie being wastefully 
cut down without being replaced, and 
there was some dangei that they might 
become extinct Some seeds and plants 
had been introduced into Europe and 
Asia by Weddell in 1848, and Sir 
Clements R Markham went later to 
Peru, and Bolivia, and succeeded in 
accliniaiizmg trees in Asia and the Dutch 
East Indies Ledger, however, found a 
better variety, now known as Cinchona 
Cahsaya Ledgeriana, and m 1865 under 
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gicat difficulties collected seveial pounds 
of seed Foi his shaie m this woik 
Ledger’s servant, an Jndi.in named 
Manuel, was ai rested in Bolivia and so 
scveiely beaten that he died The sted 
w^as sent to London wdicie some of it 
w’^as pui chased by the Dutch goveininent 
Seeds weie also sent to India ana 
Queensland but the tiees do not appeal 
to have been giown in Austialia In 
1883 Ledgei went to Sydnev again and 
m 1884 took a laim some 20 miles fiom 
Goiilbuin Losing his savings in the 
bank failures of the eaily 1890s, efforts 
were made by Sii Clements Maikham 
and otheis to obtain some provision for 
Ledgei from the Indian and Dutch gov 
einmcnts This was at first retused, but 
in 1897 Ledgei ’s seventy ninth biith 
day, he icceiv^ed news that the Dutch 
government had gi anted him an annuity 
of £100 a yeai He died nine years aftei 
in iqo6 

Ledger did a gieat seiwice to the woild, 
as millions of cinchona trees giown in 
India and Java sprang originally 
from his seeds By 1900 two thirds 
of the w’-oild's supply of quinine came 
from Java, and ovci jo yeais latci the 
Ledgei types of cinchona weie still the 
best quinine yielders (Hmpei’s Mno^azine, 
August 1943 p 278) 

A C Wootton Chionteles of Phaimacy, vol II 
The Chemist and Dtuggtst, 23 March, 6 'Vpril, 
27 July iSgr,, Nature, 14 July igti p pj 
Cl r r r -V'-of-* under rmchnin Nor 

1 n I l^ ( 1 ( f 1 ' 7)1 Java I hi Sydney 
\U n II I' I <’ 13 May 1859 

LEEPER, Ailxanpir (1848-1931), cdu 
cationist, son of the Rev Ale\ indei 
Leeper, canon of St Patuck’s cathcdial, 
Dublin, was born on 3 June ]8j8 He 
was educated at Tiiiuty College, Dublin, 
wliere he graduated B A in 1 87 1 aiicl 
MA in 1875, Oxfoid univcisity, 
wlicic he took a fust class in classics in 
1874 I-Ie came to Victoria m 1875 as 
classical mastei for the Melbourne 
Church of England giammai school, 
but m the following ycai was made 
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piiftcipal of Trinity College at the uni- 
versity of Melbourne The title of his 
office was afterwaids changed to war- 
den He was not completely successful 
fiom the beginning, at one stage there 
was a ie\olt which ended in the expul- 
sion of se\eral students, but it became 
recognized that Leeper was devoted to 
the college, which he controlled with 
success foi the remainder of his 42 years 
of office He also took an important 
shaic in the management of the univer- 
sity as a member of the council from 
1880 to 1887 and 1900 to 1923 He re- 
signed his position as warden of Trinity 
in 1918, but continued to be a piomin- 
ent figure in Melbourne for many years 
longci as a member of the council of 
education, as a lay canon of St Paul's 
cathedral, and as a trustee of the public 
hbraiy, museums and national gallery 
of Victoria of which he was president 
from 1920 to 1928 He was also a leading 
spirit in the Shakespeare Society and the 
Classical Association He was a great 
fighter on the North of Ireland side in 
all controversies relating to Irish ques- 
tions He died at Melbourne on 6 August 
1934 An excellent portrait by John 
Longstaff (q v ) is in the national gallery 
at Melbourne 

Leeper was a man of strong person- 
ality and force of character, who did 
valuable work He was a sound classical 
scholar, but beyond some lectures and 
pamphlets his only publication was his 
translation of Thirteen Satires of 
Juvenal, originally prepared m conjunc- 
tion with H A Strong (qv) m 1882, 
but afterwards revised and issued under 
his own name Trinity College, Dublin, 
gave him the degree of LL D The first 
Latin play and the first Greek tragedy 
to be performed in Australia were pro- 
duced under his direction at Trinity 
College, Melbourne Five of his students 
became bishops in the Anglican Church, 
J Stretch and G M Long (qv) (New- 
castle), R Stephen (Hobart, T H Arm- 
strong (Wangaratta) and W C Sadlier 
(Nelson, N Z ) He was married twice 


(i) to Adeline Marian, daughter of Sir 
George Wigram Allen and (2) to Mary 
Elizabeth, daughter of F G Moule, who 
survived him with three sons and four 
daughters Two of the sons had distin- 
guished careers The elder, Alexander 
Wigram Allen Leeper (1887-1935), born 
at Melbourne, educated at Melbourne 
grammar school, the university of Mel- 
bourne and at Oxfoid, eventually 
entered the British Foreign Office and 
rose to be first secretary at H M lega- 
tion at Vienna 19248, and counsellor 
1933 He broke down under the strain 
of his work in 1934 and died in Janu- 
1935 He had nearly completed A 
History of Medieval Austria which was 
published by the Oxford University 
Press in 1941 His next brothei, Regin- 
ald Wildig Allen Leepei, bom at Sydney 
m 1888, and educated at Melbourne 
grammar school and the universities of 
Melbourne and Oxford, also entered the 
foreign office and diplomatic service He 
was first secietary at Warsaw, 1923-4, 
Riga, 1924, Constantinople, 1925, War- 
saw, 1927-9, counselloi, 1933, CMG, 
1936, assistant undei -secretary, 1940, 
ambassador at the court of the King of 
the Hellenes, 1943, KCMG 1945, 
ambassador to Argentine Republic, 

1946 

The Argus and The Age, Melbourne, 6 August 
1934, Sir Ernest Scott, History of the University 
of Melbourne, E La T Annstrong and R D 
Boys, Book of the Public Library, 1906 31, 
Who’s Who in Australia, 1933, Who’s Who, 
1934, 1947, personal knowledge 

LEES, Harrington Clare (1870-1929), 
Anglican archbishop of Melbourne, eld- 
est son of William Lees, JP, Ashton- 
under-Lyne, England, and Ins wife, 
Emma, daughter of William Glare, 
MD, was born on 17 March 1870 He 
was educated at the Leys Sdiool and St 
John's College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated BA with a second class m 
the theological tripos in 1892, and M A 
m 1896 He was ordained deacon m 
1893, priest m 1894, and was a curate at 
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Reading, chaplain at Turin and cm ate 
at Childwall, until in 1900 he became 
\icai of St John’s, Kenilworth Seven 
years ’’later he became vicar of Christ 
Chinch, Beckenham, and in igifj vicai 
of Swansea In this yeai he was ofTeicd 
the bishopiic of Bendigo but refused it 
In August 1921 he was appointed arch- 
bishop of Melbourne, was consecrated at 
St Paul’s cathedral, London, on 14 Aug- 
ust 1921, and enthioned at St Paul’s, 
Melbourne, on 15 February 1922 

Lees soon showed himself to be a vig- 
orous worker and a good preacher He 
was at Melbourne for less than seven 
years before he died, but his episcopate 
was marked by the undertaking of the 
completion of St Paul’s cathedral, and 
by a great increase m the social work 
of the church, more especially in con- 
nexion with the various homes con- 
ducted by the mission of St James and St 
John, and the Church of England frde 
Lndergartens He visited England m 
1928 and died suddenly at Melbourne on 
10 January 1929 He mairied (1) Wini- 
fred May, daughter of the Rev | M 
Cranswick, and (2) Joanna Mary, 
daughter of Herbeit Linnell He had no 
children His published works include 
St Paul's Epistles to Thessalo?nca (1905), 
The Work of Witness and the Promise 
of Powei (1908), The Joy of Bible Study 
(1909), The Ktngfs Highway (1910), St 
Paul and his ConveUs (1910), third im- 
pression (igi6), Christ and Jus Slaves 
(1911), The Sunshine of the Good News 
(1912), The Divine Master in Home Life 
(1915) The Practice of the Love of Christ 
(1915), The Eyes of his Glory (1916), 
St Paul's Friends (1917), The Love that 
Ceases to Calculate (1918), God's Gar- 
den and Ours (1918), Failure and Re- 
covery (igiq), The Starting Place of 
Victoiy (1919) He was also a contri- 
butor to Hastmg's A Dictionary of 
Christ and the Gospels His portrait by 
Longstaff (qv) is in the chapter house 
at Melbourne 

Lees never spaied himself and ovei- 
work was a contiibuting cause of his 


compaiatucly eaily death He had a 
blight jseisonality and was much liked 
by evciyone whcthci in an industiial 
pinsh like Swansea or as archibishop 
ot Mclboiune At synod he was an ex- 
cellent than man, speaking little him 
self, but giving his rulings with 
decision In the evangelistic tradition 
of the diocese, he belonged to no party, 
and his ability, humanity and broad 
outlook, made him an excellent leader 
of his church 

The Atgus, Melbourne 11 and it Januai) igac) 
The Age, ii January igaq The Church of 
England Messenger, Januiry igsg, C)ockford, 
igag English Catalogue Year Books of the 
Diocese of Melbourne, igas g 

LEE-STEERE. Sir Jamis Giorge (1830- 
1903), speaker legislative assembly, 
Western Austialia, was bom at Ockley, 
Suiiey, England, on 4 July 1830 Hxs 
lathei was a leading icsidciit and 
landed piopiictor in the county After 
being educated at Clapham grammar 
school, LeeSteerc became a midship 
man m the merchant seivice and was 
at sta for 15 yeais His last position 
was commander of the Devonshire, a 
well-known East Indiaman Early in 
i860 he emigiated to Western Austialia 
and leased 100,000 acres of land m the 
southern part of the colony In 1867 
he was one of the first elected members 
of the legislative council, won his scat 
again m 1870, and was then chosen 
leader of the elected members In 1880 
he lost his seat by one vote but almost 
immediately became a nominee mem 
ber He was made a membei of the 
executive council in 1884 and two years 
later was elected speakei In 1890 he 
was elected a member of the legislative 
assembly under responsible govern 
ment and was unanimously elected 
speaker He held tins position foi the 
lemainder of Ins life He represented 
Western Australia at the federal con 
ventions of 1893 and 1897, was a 
member of the constitutional com- 
mittee on each occasion He died at 
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Perth on i Decembei 1903 He mariied 
m 1859 Catherine Anne Leake who 
survived him with a large family of 
sons and daughters He was knighted 
m 1888, and created KCMG in 1900 
Lee-Steere was an able, upiight and 
haidworkmg membei of the commun- 
ity \ good constitutional authority and 
an able speaker he was held in great 
respect by all parties in the house and 
by the public generally 

The IT est Aiistrahan 1 uicl jt. December 1903 
Who’s Who, 1903 Quick and Garran The 
Annotated Constitution of the Australian Com- 
nwnwealth 

LEFROY, Sir Henry Bruce (1854- 
1930) piemiei of Western Australia, 
was born at Peith on 34 March 1854 
His father, Anthony O’ Grady Lefroy, 
CMG, boin m 1818, was secretary to 
Govemoi Fitzgerald from 1849 to 1853, 
and colonial treasurer of Western Aus- 
tralia from 1856 to 1890 when he re- 
tired He sent his son to Rugby, where 
he excelled both in his classes and in 
athletics, becoming a member of the 
football fifteen He declined a university 
career and returned to his father’s 
station at Walebing, about 100 miles 
north of Perth, of which he soon be 
came the manager He was invited to 
join the Victoria Plains road boaid, 
was elected chairaian when he was 21 
and held the position for 20 years He 
entered the legislative assembly in 
1892 as member for Moore, m May 
1897 became minister of education in 
Fonest’s (qv) ministry, and about a 
year later exchanged this position for 
that of minister for mines On Forrest’s 
resigning in 1901 Lefroy became agent- 
general for Western Australia at Lon- 
don until 1904 Returning to Australia 
Lefroy devoted himself to his pastoral 
interests for six years In 1911 he was 
elected to the legislative assembly for 
his old constituency, and was minister 
for lands and agriculture in the second 
Wilson (qv) ministry from July 1916 
to June 1917 He then became premier 




still retaining his old portfolio* He 
lesigned on 17 April 1919 and was a 
piivate member until 1924 His last 
years were spent in retirement at Waleb- 
ing where he died on 19 Maicli 1930 
He was married twice (1) to Rose Wit- 
tenoom and (2) to Madeleine Walford, 
who survived him with three sons by 
the fiist mairiage and two sons and a 
daughter by the second Lefioy was 
aeated CMG m 1903 and KCMG 
in 1919 He was a kindly, honourable 
man, belonging to the best type of 
squatter, always doing his duty as he 
understood it, and much lo\ed and 
respected in his district and in parha 
ment 

J S Battle, The Cyclopedia of Western Aus 
tralia The West iiisUahnn, 22 Maich 1930 
Whos Who, 1930 

LEGGE, William Vinceni (1840 1918), 
ornitliologist, son of Robert Vincent 
Legge, was born at Cullenswood Tas 
mama, on 2 September 1840 He was 
taken to England when a child and edu- 
cated at Bath, in France and Geimany, 
and at the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich In 1862 he obtained a com- 
mission in the loyal aitilleiy, and, after 
serving five years in England, was 
stationed with the British forces at Mel- 
bourne In 1868 he was transferred to 
Ceylon where he formed a large collec- 
tion of birds and re-organized the 
museum at Colombo In 1877 he returned 
to England and prepared his J History 
of the Birds of Ceylon^ issued m three 
parts between 1878 and 1880 This ad- 
mirable work of over 1200 pages with 
34 plates xn colour and some woodcuts 
became the standard book on tlie subject 
and has not since been superseded In 
1883 Legge was offered and accepted 
the command of the Tasmanian military 
foices, and retired from the British army 
with the rank of lieutenant-colonel His 
appointment teiminated in June 1890, 
but m 1898 he was again offered this 
position and held it until 1902 During 
tins period he re-orgamzed the forces 
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and obf. lined ne\^ .iitilleiy toi the de 
tence of the Dei went He had con- 
tributed a "Systematic List of the Tas- 
manian Birds" to the Royal Society of 
Tasmania in 1886 and revised this for 
the igoo 1 volume of its Papen and 
Proceedings He was president of the 
biology section of the Australasian As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Science at the meeting held m New 
Zealand in 1904, and gave a valuable 
paper on "The Zoogeographical relations 
of the Ornis of the various subregions of 
the ‘Australian region’, with the Geo- 
graphical distribution of the principal 
Genera therein” He died at Cullens- 
wood, Tasmania on 25 March 1918 He 
was twice married (1) in 1877 to Mrs 
Alex Thompson and (2) to Miss Doug- 
las Two sons of the first marriage sur- 
vived him He was a Fellow of the 
Lmnean and Zoological Societies, a mem- 
ber of the British Oinithologists Union, 
and was first president of the Royal 
Australian Ornithological Union His 
first contribution to the Ihis -was a 
lettei published in 1866, and various 
papeis were printed during the eighteen 
seventies A list of papers contributed 
to the Royal Society of Tasmania will 
be found at page 142 of its Papeis and 
Pwceedings for 1918 This list, however, 
omits his revised list of the birds of 
Tasmania which will be found on pages 
90 to 101 of the Papers and Pioceedings 
for igoo-i A part of his collection of 
Ceylonese birds was presented by him 
to the natural history museum at South 
Kensington, and the remainder was 
given to the museum at Hobart 

The Ibis, October 1918, p 721, The Emu, iqi8 
p 77 The Mercury, Hobnrt 27 M’lirh iqi8 
Papers and Proctediners of the llo)aI Sonet') 
of Tasmania, 191 S, p ijj 

LEICHHARDT, Frildrich Wilhelm 
Ludwig (1813-1848), explorei, always 
known as Ludwig Leidihardt, was born 
at Trebatsch, Prussia, on 25 October 
1813 His father, Christian Hieronymus 
Matthias Leichhardt, was an inspector 
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of peat cutteis, who also worked his own 
small farm The boy showed ability at 
school and special efforts were made to 
send him to the university of Gottingen 
He met there an Englishman, John 
Nicholson, who introduced him to his 
biothei, William Nicholson They be 
came gieat friends and aftei wards 
worked together at the university of 
Berlin, where, it has geneially been 
stated, Leichhardt graduated as a doctor 
This, however, has been questioned by 
A H Chisholm (Stiange New Woild, 
pp 734) Leichhardt went to London 
m 1837, stayed for some months with 
William Nicholson at Clifton, was then 
in London for a period, and in July 
1838 went to Pans with Nicholson Dur 
mg the next three years he lived at his 
friend’s expense m Fiance, Switzerland 
and Italy In Octobei 1840 he was due 
foi militaiy service in Geimany, but 
did not attend and thus liccame a mili- 
taiy deseiter Nicholson and he then 
decided to go to Australia wheie a 
brothci of the Nicholsons was aheady 
established William Nicholson, how- 
cvci, changed his mind, but paid 
Leichhardt's passage and gave him £200 
with which to start m the new country 
He sailed on 1 Octobci 1841 and aiiivcd 
at Sydney on 14 February 1842, cairy 
mg with him a lettci of intioduction to 
the sin veyor general, Sii T L Mitchell 
(qv) 

When Leichhardt piescnted his cie 
dentials he suggested that he would like 
to do exploring work As he was quite 
inexperienced Mitchell gav^e him no 
encouragement Lciclihaidt then applied 
ioi tlie position of supeimundcnt of the 
botanical gardens, again without success 
He then had the good foiiuiic to meet 
Lieutenant R Lvnd v\lio uas mteiested 
m science and invited Lcitlihaidt to 
live witli him Leichhardt gave lectuies 
on botany and geology but nothing more 
came of this His talent foi making 
friendships was again shown when A 
W Scott, a wealthy pastoralist, invited 
him to come to the Newcastle district 
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and, stay with him Two months later 
Leichhardt went to Glendon station 
some 50 miles away where Helenus 
Scott, who was aftertv aids to become 
the father of Rose Scott (q \ ), was his 
host During these visits Leichhardt did 
much botanizing but showed no talent 
as a bushman, he seemed in fact to 
hate little sense of diiection Yet 
in January 1843 he made a remark- 
able journey by himself He went 
flora Glendon m northern New South 
Wales to Moieton Bay, Queensland, 
by a route 600 miles long with 
practically no equipment, he was afraid 
of nothing and succeeded in coming 
to the end of his journey without disas 
ter At Moreton Bay he found a German 
mission to the aborigines, and at 
once took the opportunity of becoming 
familiar with the natives of the country 
he hoped to exploie He collected speci- 
mens which were sent to his fiiend, 
Lieutenant Lynd, at Sydney, and made 
many excuisions into the country, one 
of them taking him as far as Wide Bay 
100 miles to tire north He was thinking 
of returning to Sydney when he met 
Thomas Aicher (qv), a young pioneer 
who had a run m the Moieton Bay 
district He stayed with Archer and his 
bi others for some weeks and learned 
they were not satisfied with their country 
Leichhardt agreed to look out for land 
that was more suitable There was talk 
of a government expedition to Poit Es- 
sington on the north coast of Australia, 
but It was vetoed on a question of cost 
and Leichhardt became fired ^with the 
thought that it might be possible to 
anange a private expedition He went 
back to Newcastle and then to Sydney 
where he was warmly welcomed by 
Lieutenant Lynd With some assistance 
from friends he organized an expedition 
which Iclt Sydney on 13 August 1844 At 
Brisbane some additions were made to 
the party which then consisted of Leich- 
hardt, James Calvert, who came to Aus- 
tralia with him m the same ship, and 
SIX other men of whom two were 


aboiigines P Hodgson, a young squatter, 
and John Gilbert (qv), one of Gould’s 
(q V ), collectors, joined the party later 
Jimbour station on the Darling Downs 
was left on i October, and about a month 
iatei Hodgson and anothei man were 
sent back as it was feared that the pro 
\isions might piove insufficient for the 
whole party For a long period a course 
was set generally in a north-westerly or 
noitherly diiection, and towards the end 
of June 1845 when approaching the Gulf 
of Carpentaria a turn was made more to 
the south-west On a8 June the party 
was attacked by aborigines at night, 
Gilbert was killed outright and two 
others were wounded In every way this 
was a great misfortune, for Gilbert, the 
ablest naturalist and laest bushman of 
the party, also had the best understand- 
ing of the aboiigmes After burying Gil- 
bei t, though the two wounded men were 
m much pam, the party started again 
two days later and on 5 July reached 
salt water Leichhardt was then able to 
lecord that he had discovered a road 
from the eastern coast of Australia to 
the Gulf of Carpentaiia, with water all 
the way m country available for pas- 
toral purposes After a long and weary 
march round the Gulf of Caipentaria, 
Port Essmgton was 1 cached on 17 De- 
cember 1845 After resting for about a 
month, the members of tlie expedition 
returned to Sydney on the Hetoine by 
way of Tories Stiait They arrived on 
25 March 1846 and were given an en- 
thusiastic welcome The account given 
by Sturt (q v ) of his recent journey to 
the interior had caused much disap- 
pointment, and Leichhardt’s story of the 
good land he had found led to great 1 e 
joiang A public subscription raised 
£1520, to which the government added 
£iooo Of this Leichhardt's own share 
amounted to £1454, and he then pre- 
pared for the press his Journal of an 
Overland Expedition in Australia from 
Moreton Bay to Port Essmgton This 
was published at London in 1847 
Leichhardt now decided to try to cross 
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the continent fiom Brisbane to Perth 
and started fiom Jimbour station on 7 
Decembei 1846 This expedition was mis 
managed from the beginning and was 
insufficiently equipped with food and 
medicine The comse followed that of 
the pievious expedition foi some dis- 
tance and soon eveiy thing began to go 
wrong Heavy ram set m and nearly 
every member of the party suffered from 
malarial fever On 22 June 18^7, at 
about the point fiom which the ex 
plorer had decided to stiike to the 
west, the hopelessness of the position 
became apparent and the expedition 
turned back Chauvel’s station was 
reached on 23 July, and soon after the 
party broke up Leichhardt returned to 
Sydney a few months later and towards 
the end of 1847 learned that he had 
been awarded gold medals by the Geo 1 
giaphical Societies of London and Pans, 
and that he had been pardoned by the 
German government foi his evasion of 
military seivice He staited on his last 
journey m February 1848 The intention 
"was to find a way across the continent 
to Perth, and the party consisted of seven 
men including two aborigines It ap- 
pears to have been ill equipped and 
with insufficient food, as Leichhardt be- 
lieved they would be able to live on the 
country to a great extent In April they 
passed through Maepherson's station 
and after that were never heard of 
again H Hely and A C Gregory (q v ) 
headed expeditions sent especially to 
search for the lost explorer, but no trace 
of him has ever been found except pos- 
sibly a marked tree neai the Barcoo 
River 

Leichhardt was tall, slight and thin 
featured He must have had great per- 
sonal chaim for wherever he went he 
made friends who bclieied in him, and 
cared for him But he cannot rank as a 
really great explorei, because he was 
not an in spuing leader and lacked fore- 
sight and caution Two men, Daniel 
Bunce and John F Mann, who were 
with him on his 1846-7 expedition 


afteiwaids wiote unlavouiably of him 
Mis Cotton whose biogiaphy ot Leich 
haidt is generally written in a stidin ol 
eulogy stales that both mtn “had moiues 
of revenge", but the cvidcnec foi this 
statement is insufficient Mis Colton says 
of Mann’s account that ‘it is impossible 
to take the book seiiously”, yet on the 
same page she admits that “Lcichhaidt 
had shown his faults thioughout his 
life—impatient, quick to angti, iin|ust 
sometimes, given to despaii, harsh, un- 
sympathetic, selfish, pi one to melan- 
choly, he had his lioui of them all" 
These, howevci, aic the faults attiibuted 
to him by Mann, and if he had shown 
them undci the conditions of 1101 raal 
life there is reason to think they would 
have appeared while he was undei the 
strain and worry of an cxploiing expe- 
dition A H Chisholm in his Stmiisre 
New World confirms what has been said 
against Leichhardt «ind allows him lew 
viituts He had coinage and gjcat be- 
lief in himself, and m spite of bad 
mistakes made m his later expeditions, 
his early journey from Glendon station 
to Moreton Bay suggests that he had 
a certain faculty for finding his way, 
though he was certainly not a good 
bushman His best journey was the thi ce 
thousand mile trek to Port Essmgton, 
duiing which much good land was found 
The mystery of lus fate became an Aus- 
tialian legend, and he was given too 
high a place as a man and as an exploi ei 
Later information has now made it pos- 
sible for him to be seen in iruei per 
spective 

Cathenne D Cotton, Ludxui^ Leichhardt and 
the Great %uih land, J > Mann, Eight 
Months with Di Leichhardt in the lean 1846 
iS4'p, Daniel Bunce Aushalasiatic Remnns 
rences, A H Chisholm, Simnge Ntw Woild, 
Historical Recnids of dustraha, soi T vols 
XXIV to XXVI, Ludwig Idilihiuli foutnoi of 
an Ovciland I'xpedxtion in Aiisluilia K I 
Jack, NortJmioit Ansiralw vol I Jhc 1 li C 
Wiehly 4 April 1942 

LENNOX, David (1788-1873), bridge- 
builder, was born at Ayr, Scotland, in 
1788 He became a stonemason had 
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much experience working on budges 
designed by the well known engineer, 
Thomas Telford, and possibly influenced 
by Dr Lang’s emigration efforts, came 
to Australia as an ordinary passengei 
onr the Floientia which arrived at Syd- 
ney on 11 August 1832 Soon afterwards 
he was found at work on the legislative 
council chambeis by (Sir) T L Mitchell 
(q V ), who obtained his appointment 
as sub inspector of bridges at a salary 
of £120 a year This seems to have been 
early recognized as inadequate pay foi 
a man who had been a foreman on 
important work in England, and was 
now expected to be both a designer and 
supervisor Governor Bourke (qv) in 
October 1834 stated that when Lennox 
had proved his competence he would 
recommend that his yearly salary should 
be increased to £200 Bourke, however, 
was slow in recognizing the worth of 
Lennox, for by July 1833 the first stone 
bridge in Australia had been completed 
at Lapstone Hill on the Bathurst Road, 
an excellent piece of work still standing 
a hundred years later A more diflBlcult 
piece of work was the bridge over Pros- 
pect Creek as it was subject to floods, 
but Lennox, using convict labour, suc- 
ceeded in finishing it by January 1836, 
for the amazingly small sum of £1000 
The length of the span was 110 feet and 
the width of the roadway 30 feet Othei 
important bridges followed in New 
South Wales, including the bridge at 
Parramatta, named Lennox Bridge after 
Its designer Lennox was also responsible 
for the Liverpool dam finished in 1836, 
and it is possible that he may have been 
the architect of St Andiew’s Presbyterian 
church, Parramatta He was appointed 
district surveyor to the Parramatta dis- 
trict council m Xovcmbci 1843, and in 
October 1844 he became superintendent 
of bridges at Port Philhp On taking 
up his new duties at Melbourne his 
first piece of work was the building of 
a permanent bridge over the Yarra 
Various plans had mready been sent m, 
but Lennox prepared another with a 
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single arch of 150 feet span which was 
adopted It was completed about five 
yeais later, and foimally opened jon 15 
November 1850 It was an excellent 
piece of work which looked as though 
It would last forevei, but some 30 years 
later the approaches to the city were 
lemodelled, and it w^as found necessary 
to pull down the old bridge and build 
a new one Lennox was still at Mel- 
bourne when Victoria became a separate 
colony but he resigned his position in 
November 1853 His salary had remained 
at £250 a year until 1852 when it was 
raised to £300, and m 1853 £600 

On his retirement the Victorian govern- 
ment made him a grant of £3000 He 
returned to Sydney in June 1855 and 
built a house in Campbell-street, Parra- 
matta, where he lived until his death on 
12 November 1873 He was survived by 
a mariied daughter and her childien, 
one of whom, Dr C E Rowling, after- 
wards practised as a physiaan at Parra- 
matta and Mudgee 

Lennox was a quiet, modest man, a 
good tiadesman and practical designer, 
with a talent for managing men and 
getting the best out of them His bridges, 
simple in design, aesthetically excellent, 
and always suitable foi their purposes, 
are monuments to a fine craftsman 

H Selkirk, Journal and Proceedings Royal 
Australian Historical Society, vol VI, pp stoi 
43, Historical Records of Australia, ser I, 
vol XVII, Death notice Sydney Morning 
Herald, 13 November 1873 

LEWIN, John William (1770-181^), 
first field naturalist and first en^aver in 
Australia, was born in London in 1770 
His father, William Lewin, was also an 
artist and naturalist, his Btids of Great 
Britain, in seven volumes was published 
m 178994 There are varying accounts 
about the time of Lewin’s arrival in 
Sydney What really happened was that 
Lewin was to have sailed on the Buffalo 
but was for some reason prevented His 
wife came to Sydney on that vessel and 
arrived there on 3 May 1799 Lewin came 
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on the which aiii\cd on ii 

Jamiaiv 1800 ( Join nal and P)Ocecdi)igs 
Royal Auihaliayi Histoucal Society, vol 
V, pp 236 7) In Maich i8oi he was at 
tached to Lieutenant Giant’s (qv) c\ 
pedition to the southwest of Austialia 
on the Bee, a tender to the Lady Nelson, 
but foul days after the stait the Bee 
was sent back to Port Jackson In August 
he was with the expedition to the Huntci 
Rner, and in Not ember he was on the 
Norfolk on a voyage to Otaheite The 
Noifolk was driven ashore in Maich 
1802, but without loss of life, and Lew 111 
was bi ought back to Sydney in December 
of that yeai He endeavouied to estab 
lish himself as a miniature and portiait 
painter and teacher of art, but there 
was piobably little demand foi his sci 
vices, as some years later, in May 1808, 
his wife w^as keeping the Bunch oi 
Grapes inn and store He lived at Pan a 
matta foi a pciiod, and during 1803-4 
he diew, engiaved and colouied 
the plates foi Pi odi omits Entomology 
Natmal History of Lepidopteious In 
sects of New South Wales This was pub 
lislied in London m 1805 and contained 
the first engravings done m Austialia 
A second edition appeared in 1832 His 
second work. Buds of New Holland with 
then Natural History, vol I, was pub 
lished in London m 1808 It was subse 
quently issued under the titles Birds of 
New South Wales, and A Natuial His 
tory of the Birds of New South Wales, 
in 1813, 1822 and 1838, but the colour- 
ing of some of the plates m the later 
issues was badly done There are biblio 
graphical piobleras in connexion with 
this book, and collectors acquiring copies 
may be advised to look for the watei- 
mark to be found in the paper of some 
of the 25latcs, and Ferguson's Biblio- 
giaphy of Australia should also bt con 
suited In May 1808 Lcwin did himself 
honoui by signing, with ii otheis, 
fn addiess to Lieut -governor Pater 
son with legard to the deposition of 
Bligh, in which they protested against 
what had been done "as the highest in- 
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suit to the King, in the Pci son of his 
Repiescntatne, Goieiiioi Bligh, the 
highest ouli.igc and contempt to the 
British govcinincnt and the Laws and 
to all regulai Go\ eminent, suboidina- 
tioii and discipline so neccssaiy in this 
Colony” In 1810 Governor Macquarie 
(q v) made Lewin coioner, with a salary 
of £40 a year and 1 ations foi himself and 
family His salaiy was aftei wauls 111- 
ci cased to £80 a year In Deccmbei 1817 
Lewm had the oppoitunity of going with 
P P King (q v ) on his voyage of discov- 
ery aiound Australia, piesumably as nat- 
uialist and artist, but declined on ac- 
count of the difficulty of providing for 
his family during his absence He had 
now obtained a reimtation as an artist, 
and Macquaiie, on 15 December 1817, 
sent some examples of his drawings of 
plants to Fail Bathiust with the sugges- 
tion that Lewin’s " Talents might be most 
usefully em[)loyed heie in the service of 
the Goveinment exclusively” In March 
1819 Macquaiie sent eight moie diawings 
by Lcwin of animals, birds and plants, to 
Fail Bathiust Lewm, howevci, died on 
27 August 1819 leaving a widow and 
son Mrs Lewm was given a iDcnsion of 
£50 a year 

Froggatt (qv) m his memoir speaks 
with respect of Lewm as a naturalist, 
stating that "he collected the insects m all 
stages of development, studied their life 
histones, noted their food plants, and 
made accurate coloured drawings fiom the 
living insects” His drawings of birds 
aie often good, and he did much othei 
work including landscapes Examples 
will be found at the Mitchell libraiy, 
Sydney His Map of Pait of Nexo South 
Wales, embellished with views of Sydney 
and Its harbour, was published m Lon- 
don in 1825 

Historical Records of Australia, ser I, vols 
II, III V to X, XII, W Mooic, rhe Stoiy of 
Australian Art, W W Froggiu, The Anstrahan 
Haiurahst, fYsmex) 1930,4 A I cxgwsim, Bihlio 
graphy of Australia, J J Fletcher, Proceedings 
of the Lmnean Society of NSW , vol XLV, 
PP 572 ‘ 4 ' Sir William Dixson, Journal and 
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Proceedings Royal Australian Historical Society, 
vol V, pp 236 40, 4 G Foster, ibid vol V, 
p 163 G P Whitley, ibid \ol XIX, p 297, 
Alfred J North, Records of the Australian 
Museum, \ol VI, p 121, A Musgrave Btblio 
graphy of AusUalian Entoinologv 

LEWIS, David Edward (1866-1941), 
public benefactoi, son of Da^dd Lewis, 
a carpenter, was born at Llanrhystyd, 
near Aberystwyth, Wales, on 7 March 
1866 His mother died at his birth, his 
fathei when he was nine years old, and 
the boy was brought up by his mateinal 
grandparents, the Rev Edward and 
Diana Mason He went to a village school 
and at 13 was employed by a grocer in 
a coal mining district He was next 
apprenticed to N H Lewis, a draper at 
Neath, working very long hours, and 
afterwards worked for another Lewis, 
William Lewis of Pontnewyndd, who en- 
couraged David to attend evening classes 
and had much influence on his life The 
young man then went to London to 
study the wholesale side of the di apery 
business, and in 1890 decided to go to 
Australia Landing at Melbourne he 
gained experience on the staff of Ciaig 
Williamson Pty Ltd and then in part- 
neiship with a Mr Jones started a drap- 
ery business at Williamstown He soon 
afterwards sold his interest in this 
business, and with J A Love, 
opened a drapery shop in Bruns- 
wick-street, Fitzroy, m 1892 This 
business prospered and in a year or two 
another shop was opened m Chapel- 
street, Prahron, which became the prin- 
cipal shop and rapidly grew in size In 
1910 Love retired and Lewis became the 
sole proprietor He worked hard until 
his later years, when he did much travel- 
ling, some of which was for business 
purposes In 1930 a property in Bourke- 
street, Melbourne, was purchased for the 
business, and m 1936 Lewis bought a 
country property in New South Wales 
in which he became much interested He 
died at Melbourne on 17 August 1941 
He was twice married and left a widow 
and two sons of the fiist marriage 


Lewis was a strong, rugged character 
with a keen sense of business When he 
started for Australia he was aged 24 
and had accumulated a capital of lathei 
•more than £100 He did not be- 
lieve in waste and thioughout his life 
remained caieful in monev matteis, 
though this did not prevent him from 
helping people who were in need He 
gave £2000 to the university of Mel- 
bourne in 1928 foi laboratory extensions 
in the engineering school, and in his last 
years devoted much thought to the 
problem of helping boys of ability whose 
parents could not gn e them a university 
education Under his will the Dafydd 
Lewis tiust was foimed which will ha\e 
control of about £700,000 From the year 
1943 onwards scholarships will be avail- 
able to boys educated in Victoiian state 
elementary and state secondary schools, 
whose parents ha\e a joint income not 
exceeding the purchasing power of six 
pounds a week at the time of the death 
of Lewis These scholarships will not 
only pay the univeisity fees but will 
cover the cost of books, food and cloth- 
ing 

Booklet issued by the Trustees of the Dafydd 
Lems Trust, The Argus 19 August, 23 and 24 
September 1941, information from The Trus 
tees Executors and Agency Co Ltd 

LEWIS, Sir Neil Elliott (1858-1935), 
pieraier of Tasmania, son of Neil Lewis, 
was born at Hobart on 27 October 1858 
He was educated at the high school, 
Hobart, took the diploma of associate of 
arts with gold medal, and was awarded 
a Tasmanian scholarship He was at 
Balliol College, Oxford from 1878 to 
1882, graduated B A in 1882 and M A 
and B C L m 1885 He was called 
to the bar of the inner temple 
in 1883 and remamed in London until 
1885 leturn to Hobart he 

practised as a soliator and m 1886 was 
elected a member of the house of as- 
sembly for Riclimond In August 1892 
he joined the Henry Dobson (q v ) min- 
istry as attorney-general and held oj0&ce 
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until Vpiil 1894 He became leader o£ 
the opposition in this ycai and in 1897 
was el/.cted one ol the Tasmanian lepie 
sentatncs at the 1897 ledcial comention 
On 12 Octobei 1899 he became premiei 
and attoiney-gencial It was supposed 
that he would entei fedeial politics and 
Baiton (q -v ) made him a ministei with 
out portfolio in the first fedei d mm 
istry Lewis, however, did not stand foi 
election and the appointment lapsed 
His mmistiy cndcavoiued to encoui ige 
the pioclucmg mteicsts and to find fresh 
maikets Lewis was defeated m April 
1903, but he was again premier in June 
1909 taking the treasiuer's portfolio in 
addition He resigned on 20 October 1909 
but J Earle who succeeded him was de 
feated a week later and Lewis became 
premiei again until June 1914 He was 
m office in the Sii W H Lee inmistry as 
treasurei horn Apiil igih to March 
1922, and as chief secrctai y until 28 June 
He then retiied fiom politics In 1933 
he was appointed lieutenant-governor 
of Tasmania He died suddenly at 
Hobart on 22 Septcmbei 1935 He mai 
ried in 1896 a daughter of Charles Youl 
Lady Lewis suivived him with two sons 
He was created CMG in igoi and 
KCMG in 1902 He was the fiist pie 
sident of the Tasmanian Amateur Ath 
letic Association, and was much interested 
m education He worked for the found- 
ing of the university of Tasmania, and for 
different periods was vice chancellor and 
chancellor of it A good administrator 
and politician of high personal char- 
acter, Lewis was prominent in the life 
of his state for ncaily 50 yeais 

T/?e Mercury, Hobnit 23 September 1935, The 
Examiner, Lamueston 23 Scpunibcr 1953 

LIGHT, William (c lySb-iS^g), foun 
der of Adelaide, w^as born about ihc 
ycai 1786 eithei on the island of Salang 
or in the tcriitoiy of Kedah, and spent 
his first SIX years at Penang His father. 
Captain Francis Light, traded m Siam 
and Malaya and married Martina Rozclls 


in 1772 Thcic IS still some doubt as to 
who she WMS, bill the lamilv iiadition is 
that she was a piiiiccss ol Kedah Cap 
tun Light did valuable woik 111 cxttnd- 
ing the British influence m the Malay 
peninsula but in October 1794 died of 
mahiia His son was then being edu- 
cated in England, and in Scptembci 1 799 
joined PI M frigate Clyde as a volun- 
teer In June 1801 he was made a mid- 
shipman, and in 1802 left the navy and 
spent some time in trav elling He visited 
India in 1805 and attended a sister’s 
wedding, and in 1808 joined the army as 
cornet of the 4th Light Dragoons He 
fought through the campaigns in Spam 
whei e his knowledge of French and Span- 
ish proved iisciul, and distinguished him 
self by his gallantry Napiei in his his 
tory of the pcnmsulai wai gives an 
account ol one of Ins Icats and speaks of 
him as "Captam William Light dis- 
Ungiiishcd by the variety ol his ittam- 
incnts— .in aitist, musici.in, mechanist, 
seaman and soldici” Light was pio 
inotcd lieutenant in 1809, became a cap- 
tiiii m 18 ij, and in May 1815 he was 
offcicd the post of brigade-majoi m the 
Household cavahy, but was just too late 
to fight at Watei loo For part of the next 
SIX years Light was on half-pay and he 
left the aimy in 1821 He had expecta- 
tions liom his father’s estate but m 1818 
found that the land had been alienated 
\n action against the East India Com- 
pany resulted in his leccmng £20,000 
m settlement of his claim He was ti avel- 
ling in Euiopc during 1822, and spent 
much time m Sicily making sketches 
These icdr.ivMi by the famous watei 
(oloui aitisi Pctei De Winl, weic pub- 
lished m 1823 imdci the title Sicilian 
Sk< Idles 'jiom Dumnigs hy P De ]Vnit, 
The Ouginal Sketches by Alajor light 
In the same yeai he was fighting on the 
Spanish side against the Iicnch and w.is 
wounded in the thigh He icluincd to 
England in Novcmbei and met Mary 
Bennet, a daughter of the Duke of Rich 
mond and Mis Bennet They Vv’ete 
raarued m October 1821 and during the 
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next 10 yeais spent much time in 
travelling in Euiope and Egypt Jn 1828 
a volume of Vteios of Pompeii, aftei 
Light’s drawings, was published at Lon 
don By Septembei 1834 husband and 
wife had agreed to separate, and in that 
month Light went fiom England to 
Egypt as commandei of the Nile, a paddle 
steamei In Egypt Light met Captain 
John Hmdmarsh (q v ) who, on the Nile 
being chaited by Mehemet Ah, was 
given command of it Light went with 
him as second in command Hmdmarsh, 
however, resigned in Februaiy 1835 and 
Light again became captain of the Nile 
He resigned on 1 November 1835 and, 
returning to England, narrowly missed 
being appointed the first governor of 
South Australia He was warmly recom- 
mended by Colonel C J Napier who 
had refused the position, but in the 
meantime Hmdmarsh had been ap- 
pointed Hmdmaish, however, strongly 
recommended that Light should be 
given a responsible position and eventu 
ally he was gazetted surveyor-general 
In May 1836 he sailed m the Rapid and 
aimed in South Australia on 20 Aug- 
ust The South Australian commission 
ers had entrusted Light with the entire 
decision as to the site of the settlement, 
and he at once began cruising along the 
coast examining the country After 
some weeks he decided that the east 
coast of St Vincent Gulf was the most 
promising, but difficulty was found 
m finding a harbour and fresh water On 
21 November 1836 he entered Port 
Adelaide River and was able to report 
to the commissioners "Although my duty 
obliges me to look at other places first, 
before I fix on the capital, yet I feel 
assured, as I did fiom the first, that I 
shall only be losing time " The absence 
of fresh water disqualified tlie harbour 
Itself as a site for the capital, and he 
fixed on the present site, a choice which 
has met with the complete approval of 
posterity At the time everyone was won 
over, even the governor approved, but 
in a little while an opposition party was 


formed Hmdmarsh had always been 
anxious to have the capital near the 
mouth of the Murray, and officials of the 
South Australian Company did not want 
an inland situation In the meanwhile 
Light went on with his survey and laid 
out the 1042 acres of A.delaide in two 
months In defei ence to the vvishes of the 
governor he also agreed to survey 200 
or 300 acies neai the poit It was well 
that Light stood firmly by his convic- 
tions If he had not done so, said B T 
Finniss (qv), “the colony would have 
been a failure, the first colonists would 
have been ruined, the capital of the com 
pany would have perished and public 
feeling would have ruined the commis 
sioners" 

Light’s next work was the surveying of 
the country land but he found that his 
staff was insufficient Moreovei his own 
health was showing a change for the 
worse No doubt he had undeigone pii- 
vations, and the contioveisies in which 
he found himself involved were not 
helpful to his health During the winter 
months of 1837 the surveying undei 
Light and Finniss proceeded steadily 
and by October the outlook for the col 
ony was hopeful But the report by a 
sealer named Walker of the discovery 
of a harbour neai the mouth of the 
Murray raised the settlement site ques- 
tion again Hmdmarsh even went so far 
as to ask Loid Glenelg on 18 Decembei 
1837 for authoiity to move the capital 
It was unfortunate that Light should 
have been worried m this way, as he 
was making good progiess with the siu- 
V eying of the country, 60,000 acres were 
surveyed by the end of the yeai and by 
May 1838 150,000 acies had been com 
pleted (Sir) G S Kingston, who had 
been sent to England to endeavour to 
obtain more surveyors, leturned in 
June to report that all assistance had 
been refused, that Light's methods of 
surveying had been condemned, and that 
a system of running surveys of which 
Light could not possibly approve had 
been ordered He at once lesigned and 
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nearly the whole foicc ol suuryois ic 
signed in sympathy ’i^itli him lights 
health got lapidly woise under the stiam, 
but he became senioi paitnei in the sui 
\e}ing him of Light, Finniss and Com 
pany and was able to woik for some 
months longer The new governor. Col- 
onel Gawler (q v ), arrived on 12 Octobei 
1838, and It was hoped that the survey 
department now in a state of chaos 
under Kingston, might again be handed 
ovei to Light A movement to send an 
addiess to the new governor praying foi 
this appears to ha\e been checked by 
the statement of an official that it would 
be fiuitless because the governor was 
determined not to leappomt Light In 
the meantime the position was given to 
Captain Sturt (qv) How nearly Light 
missed leappointment may be gathcicd 
from the fact that Gawlci wrote to Light 
m Novembei 1838, sending an extract 
from a dispatch fiom the colonization 
commissioners expressing then unwill 
ingncss to accept Light’s icsignaiion In 
his accompanying lettci Gawlci s.iid 
that this cxpiession of the commissioiuis’ 
feelings w'as just the encouragement he 
had needed to icappomt Light, and 
that Jie would haie done so had the 
dispatch ai lived befoie the position had 
been offeicd to Stmt 
In Januaiy 1839 Light went to the 
Paia Rivei to conduct a suivcy foi the 
South Australian Company His spmt 
was able to keep him in the saddle loi 
10 houis on one day, but he collapsed 
more than once He returned to Adel 
aide on 21 Januaiy, and next day a 
spaik set hre to the loot ot his hut 
which was completely burnt out in a 
few minutes Piactically all his insuii 
ments, papeis, journals and sketches 
were destroyed He was piepating to 
remo\e to his new house at Thebarton 
then nearly ready His fi lends showed 
him what kindness they could, but his 
remaining days were those of an invalid, 
though in May 1839 he attempted a 
journey seeking the northerly loute to 


the Mill lay He obtained copies of the 
commissioners, dispatches lefciimg to 
him, and uitli the help ol a portion of 
his diiry th.it h.id been saved was able 
to publish at the end of June A Brief 
fomnal of the Pioa t clings of William 
Light His financial cnciimstances weie 
not good, but in August he made his 
wall in wdiich he made Miss Maria 
Gandy, who had deiotcdly mused him, 
sole beneficial y and executiix He had 
some comlort m the fact that public 
opinion was moving in iavoui of his 
choice of the site ol the city Ho died 
early m the morning of 6 Octobei 1839, 
and was buried in the square that bears 
his name His wife who was living in 
England survived him with two sons, 
wlio aftci wards became officcis in the 
aimy, and a daughter {City of Adelaide, 
Municipal Yeat Book, i9|,f5> p 63) 
A monument over his grave designed by 
Kingston was elected by public subscrip- 
tion 111 1843 The Slone used cuimblcd 
and a new memoiial w.is unveiled on 
21 [tint 1903 His poui ut painted by 
himself IS at the national g.dlciy, Adel- 
aide His statue by Bn me Rhmd stands 
on Montefioie Hill, Adelaide 
Light WMS a m in ol "medium height, 
s.illow complexion, aleit and handsome, 
with lace clean shaven excepting closely 
cut side whiskeis, black curly hair, 
blown eyes, stiaight nose, small mouth 
and shapely chin” He wms a gallant 
soldiei, a capable aitist and a ch.uming 
companion with gicat gencial ability, 
but his Clowning feat was Ins finding the 
site of Adelaicle and in spite of all 
opposition getting it adopted His last 
days wcie clouded by illness and anxiety, 
but he lanks among the gicat pionccis 
of Biittsh eoloni/ation 

Rf ? M lyo, The life ant] Letters of Colonel 
ilham lurht T Gill, Colonel Wtlltam Light, 
tin louiulti of Adelaide, A 3? Steuarf, A 
Shot I ShUih of Uu Lives of Fiancts and William 
Light V Giciilcll Puce, bounders and Pionteis 
of South dushalta, City of Adelaide, Municipal 
Year Book 194,^ ij pp 53 Gb 
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LILLEY, Sir Charles (1830-1897), pie- 
mier and chief justice of Queensland, 
was boin at Newcastle on Tyne, England, 
on £>7 May 1830, the son of Thomas 
Lilley He was educated at University 
Cqllege, London, and intending to study 
law', was articled to a solicitor He ga\e 
this up, enlisted in the army, and while 
stationed at Pieston did some lecturing 
on temperance and mdustiial questions 
This bi ought him into disfavoui with 
his superior officers, but some fiiends 
pui chased his dischaige He lemained at 
Preston and worked on the committee 
which made possible the Pieston Fiee 
library Deciding to go to Australia he 
arrived at Sydney on 4 July 1856 Soon 
afterwards he went to Biisbane, joined 
the crown solicitor’s office, and finished 
his law course He took up journalism, 
acquired an interest in the Moreton Bay 
Courier, afterwards the Biisbane Couriei, 
and for two yeais w'as its editor He 
was prominent in the movement for 
separation and, elected to the fiist 
Queensland legislative assembly by a 
majoiity of only thiee votes, held the 
seat for the remainder of his parlia 
mentary career He was called to the 
bar in 1861 and established a good 
practice In September 1865 he suc- 
ceeded John Bramston as attorney 
general m the fiist Herbert (qv) min- 
istry, and held the same position in the 
Macalister (q v ) ministry which suc- 
ceeded It On 7 August 1866 he was 
again attorney-geneial in die second 
Macalister ministiy and was responsible 
for much legislation before the defeat 
of the ministry m August 1867 On 25 
November i868 he became premier, and 
also at fiist attorney general, and then 
colonial secietary His most impoitant 
work as premier was the introduction of 
fiee education which came into force in 
January 1870 Queensland was the first 
of the Australian colonies to adopt this 
principle As a protest against the mon- 
opoly of the A S N Company Lilley or- 
dered three vessels to be constructed for 
the Queensland government at Sydney 


One, the Governor Blackall, was actu- 
ally completed, and the A S N Company 
as a result reduced its charges Lilley, 
how'ei er, had acted without reference to 
his colleagues and, a vote of censure hav- 
ing been moved, was deseited by all his 
followeis except one when the division 
took place However, when the A H 
Palmer (qv) ministry was foimed in 
May 1870 he was elected leader of the 
opposition In Januaiy 1874 Macalister, 
having cairied a vote of no confidence, 
offered to stand aside so that Lilley might 
be premier He, however, declined 
office of any kind, but shoitly after- 
wards accepted the position of acting- 
judge of the supreme couit He became 
a judge in July 1874, and in 1879 suc- 
ceeded Sir James Cockle (qv) as chief 
justice He was much interested m 
education and was laigely instrumental 
m founding the Brisbane grammai 
school In i8gi he was chairman of the 
commission which lepoited m favour of 
founding a university at Brisbane In 
1893 some comments on the financial 
transactions of Sii Thomas Mcllwraith 
led to threats of removal from his office 
Lilley, who had been intending to re- 
tire, resigned his position and put up as 
a Labour candidate against Mcllwraitli 
in the electorate of Brisbane Noith, but 
was defeated He had a severe illness m 
1896 and died on 20 August 1897 He 
mairied in 1858 Miss S J Jeays and 
was survived by a large family including 
several sons He was knighted in i88i 
Lilley was an excellent speaker and a 
good judge, a scornei of mere forms 
and quibbles He was scarcely a good 
parliamentary leadei because his ideas 
weie in advance of Ins times All his life 
he had been m sympathy with the 
poorer-paid classes of the colony, and 
when he attended the laying of the 
foundation stone of the trades hall at 
Biisbane in 1891 he showed his sym- 
pathy with Labour ideals in an out- 
spoken address An able and completely 
honest man ol strong democratic con- 
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MCtions, lie gave valuable stnicc to his 
slate in mail} capacities 

The Brisbane Couiiei 21 ind -M \ugiisi 1897 
The Sydnty Moinnig Hnald, 21 liigust 1897 
C A Berm)-, Queensland Polittn Dming Si\fy 
lears P Menndl The Dtctumai\ of 4 ushala 
Sian Biography 

LINDSAY, David (185b 1922), cxploier, 
son of Captain John Scott Lindsay, 
formerly of Dundee, Scotland, was born 
at Goolwa, South \ustralia, on 20 June 
1856 He entered the slate government 
survey depaitment m 1872, and was 
gazetted as a senioi suiveyor in Maich 
1875 In 1878 he was appointed suiveyor- 
general for the Northern Territory In 
1882 he lesigned from the government 
>ervice to take up piivate practice, but 
about a yeai later was placed in cliaige 
of a goveniment expedition to the 
Noithern Tenitoiy The party, consist- 
ing of four white men and two blacks, 
fell m with hostile aboiigines who ai 
tacked them and were only driven oil 
by the use of file arms Some of the 
horses had been stampeded duiing ihe 
conflict and the exploieis only reached 
civilization altei sufleimg many priva 
tions Lindsay subsequently exploied 
territory between the oveiland telegiaph 
line and the Queensland bolder and 
discovered a payable mica field In 1886 
he was exploring in the region of the 
MacDonnell Ranges and discovered so 
called rubies Eaily in 1891 he was 
placed in charge of the Elder scientific 
exploring expedition entirely equipped 
by Su Thomas Elder (qv) Starting 
from Wanina, South Australia, on 2 
May 1891 with the intention of cover- 
ing as much unexploied terriloiy as 
possible between theic and the wcsiun 
coast of Australia the expedition was 
unfortunate in striking an extremely diy 
season, the results weie disappointing, 
and the expedition was abandoned 
without completing much that had been 
intended Howev^ei, in the n months to 
4 April 1892 ovci j.000 miles were 
travel sed, and about 80,000 square miles 


wcic mapped Chaiges wcic made by 
the second offitci anti lime otliei mem 
bcis ol the puty ronctinmg Lindsay’s 
management of the expedition, but 
aftei an inquiiy had been held he was 
exonciated In 1895 Lindsav was m 
business as a stoekbiokei, loimed vaii- 
ous companies in (onnexion with W^est- 
ein Austialian mines, and not long be- 
foie wai bioke out in i()i { was 111 Lon- 
don laising capital loi develojnncnt 
v\ork m the Noithein Teiiitor) This 
w'ork and othei projects had to be iban- 
doned on account ol the vvai Altei the 
wai Lindsay was in the Noithcin lei 11 
tory for tlnee and a half yeais cai ly- 
ing out topographical suivcys foi the 
fcdeial goveinmcnt Some good pastoial 
land was discoveied, and Lindsay satis- 
fied liimself that the QiiccnsLiiul aitesian 
watei system extended some 150 miles 
faitliei west than its supposed limits 
He wMs woikmg in the north again in 
1922 but was attacked by illness and 
died m the Dai win hospital of heait 
disease on 17 Decembet 1922 He mai- 
ned Annie F S Lindsay who survived 
him with loin sons and a daughtei 
Lindsay was tall and broad shouldeied, 
of .1 genial disposition, a typical and 
cajiablc bushman 

riiL Rtgislei incl The Adt'ctUset, Aileludc, 19 
December 1922, The Tunes, 19 December 1922, 
Journal of the Fhlcr Scientific Fy plating I \ he 
dtlton 1891 2 

LINDSAY, Ruby See Dyson, Wiliiam 
Gxorce 

LINLITHGOW, I ord See Hopi John 
Adrian I ouis 

LITTLEJOHN, Wiiiiam Siill (1859- 
i93!j), schoolmastei, was the son of 
W Littlejohn, watchmaket and jeweller 
He was born at lurnff, Scotland, 
on 19 September 1859, and was 
educated Inst at the bo.nd schools at 
Alfoid and Peterhead, and then <ii the 
Aberdeen grammar school and King’s 
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College, Aberdeen univeisity He repre- 
sented his university at Rugby football 
and graduated MA in 1879 He had 
paitly maintained himself by winning 
bursaiies and by coaching His father 
and brothel emigrated to New Zealand 
and in 1881 obtained nominated pas- 
sages for the lemaindei of the family 
In the interim William had qualified as 
a teacher, had been li\ing in Edinburgh 
with his mothei doing unueisity <oach- 
ing, and on two occasions had been a 
resident master at boaiding schools 
Littlejohn armed at Wellington about 
Christmas time 1881 He obtained the 
position of third master at Nelson Col- 
lege which then had a roll-call of about 
150, and entered on his woik eaily in 
1882, a tall, burly, bearded, fair young 
man with a stiong Abeidecn burr He 
immediately began to be an influence in 
the school, playing football and cricket 
with the boys aftei school houis, and 
showing an immense interest in his 
teaching His own tiainmg had been a 
classical one but having undertaken to 
teach an elementary class chemistry, he 
did so by studying it one lesson ahead 
of his class, and, finding there was no 
laboratory, persuaded the headmaster to 
convert a box-room into one He was 
one of those men who could obtain a 
leasonable knowledge of a subject in a 
short time, and it was said of him in 
later years that he was capable oC tak- 
ing a form in any one of the 20 sub- 
jects of the intermediate public examina- 
tions He not only took charge of the 
games, he commanded the cadet corps, 
and with his usual thoroughness gave up 
a holiday period, training at a camp for 
ofiiceis At Christmas 1885 he was mar- 
ried to Jean Beiry with whom he had 
had an understanding in Scotland A 
change of principals took place at Nel- 
son College, and in his twenty-eighth year 
Littlejohn became second master He also 
took over the duties of house-master un- 
til the new principal, W J Ford, could 
arrive from England at the beginning of 
the second term When he did arrive he 


was amazed at the extia duties earned 
out by his assistant W^hen he said so to 
Littlejohn the leply was that a man who 
is not brilliant has to do something to 
make up for it It ivas about this time 
that Einest, afteiwaids Loid, Rutheiford 
became Littlejohn’s pupil and obtained 
his fiist introduction to physics and 
chemistry Littlejohn aftei wards gave 
him special coaching for a univeisity 
scholarship m which he was successful In 
i88q Ml Fold lesigned and ictiuned to 
England to become pimcijial of Learn 
ington College An oppoitumty was lost 
in not appointing Littlejohn to the 
vacant position, and J W Joynt, a dis- 
tinguished scholar but without teaching 
experience, was made principal During 
his 10 years term New Zealand had a 
peiiod of depression and the new pimci- 
pal had not the special qualities necessai'y 
to oveicome his difficulties When he re- 
signed at the end of 1897 Littlejohn be- 
came prinapal, and during the next six 
years theie was a veiy large increase in 
the number of day boys and the boarders 
ina eased from 27 to about 90 Organiza- 
tion and hard woi k had much to do with 
his success, but his realization of the fact 
that boys have minds that aie bettei 
when developed than crammed was an 
important factoi too In 1903 he heard 
that a principal was wanted foi Scotch 
College, Melbourne, and with some mis- 
givings applied for the position He was 
appointed and took charge of the school 
at the beginning of 1904 
Scotch College, the oldest secondary 
school m Victoria, had always held a 
leading place, but Littlejohn felt that 
the scope of its education must be wid- 
ened Boys should be made fit to accept 
responsibility so he bi ought in the pre- 
fect system, and he revived the cadet 
corps whose officeis had to earn then 
positions Sport should have its place m 
the life of the school, but it must be 
kept in Its place He found that there 
was some jealousy and ill-feeling among 
the public schools which manifested itself 
at school contests, and his influence with 
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lus oun bo>s and with the heidmasteis 
of othei schools helped to bung about a 
bettei feeling He encoiiiaged the found 
ing of the school magazine, the Scotch 
Collegian, entnely wiittcn by the boys 
which became possibly the best school 
paper in Austialia Othei outside intci 
ests weie fostered, such as the litejrary, 
science and debating clubs, the diamatic 
society, the Austialian student Christian 
movement, the school libiary, museum, 
natuial histoiy club, boy scouts *\.ll 
these and other movements too weie 
added giadually, and every boy had the 
oppoitunity of developing his particular 
interests The school loll was getting 
larger and larger, foi some yeais the in 
crease averaged loo each year In 1911 
Littlejohn found that he was tlneaicned 
with blindness but a ycai’s rest in 
Europe and Aniciica aveited this I he 
war period was a period of great soiiow 
with over laoo old boys at the hunt of 
whom over aoo were killed That the 
school fiunished thiec generals including 
the commanclei-in-chief. Genet al Sir 
John Monash (q v ), and earned 184 dis 
tinctions was small comfort 
The school had out gi own its limits 
and It was decided that a move must be 
made A site of 60 acres was found at 
Hawthorn and giadually the whole 
school was transfcired beginning with 
the pieparatoiy school The move was 
completed in 1935 In providing the 
funds for the buildings much help was 
given by the old boys oiganized thiough 
the old Scotch Collegians Association 
The school continued to inciease and 
the sepal ation ot the }orcp<uatoiy school 
under a hcadmastei gave only a tempoi 
ary iclief It is a quesiioti whcthci any 
piincipal should be expected to conliol 
so many as 900 scnioi boys I miejohn 
showed lew signs of the strain he was 
under, but in August 19^3 he became ill 
with bronchial influenza and died on y 
October 1933 He was suivived by lus 
wife, two sons and thiee daughters 
Littlejohn was a gieat organizer and 
a great schoolmastei He believed in dis 
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eiplmc but his iiKknime imong the 
boys, “ The Boss”, became not only a sym- 
bol of authoiity but a tciiu ol ailed ion 
When he died he wis inoumcd by 
thoiis.iiuls ol old .ind pie sent bovs He 
was a ichgious man but he was moic 
intcicstcd m the sinieiity of i man’s 
leligion than its putieulai tenets He 
was ti allied in the classical tiadition 
and believed in scholaiship, but to him 
the impoitant thing was that a school 
should give a tinning loi lile 

A E Prut Dr IV S Littlejohn flu Story of 
a Croat HtadniasUr 7 lit ScoUh Collegian, 
December 193^ pcisonil knowledge 

LIVERSIDGE, Arciiibaid (181.71927), 
chemist, son of John Livcisidge, was 
boin It Tuinlnm Giccn England, on 
17 November 1817 He was ediuatcd at 
a piivatc school and by puvatc in (01s in 
science, and 111 iHhb went to the Royal 
College ol Chcmistiy and Royal School 
of Mines In the following yeai he won 
.1 Royal exhibition and medals in chcm- 
istiy mineialogy and meialluigy He be 
came an associate of the School of Mines 
and 111 1870 was aw.iidetl an open 
scholaiship m science at Christ's College, 
Cambridge Dining lus fust yeai in C4am 
budge he filled a tempoi aiy jiosition as 
demonstrator of chemistry at the univci 
sity laboratoiy In 1873 he accepted the 
appointment of icaclei in geology at the 
imiveisity of Sydney and began his duties 
theie early in 1873 He became professor 
of geology and mineralogy m 187], and 
in 1870 he published The Ahncials of 
Y(xo South TT alet, being a lepimt of a 
jxipei It id at the Royal Society of New 
South Wales m Deecmbci 1871. A second 
and enlugcd edition ajipeared in 1883 
and the thud edit ton ni 1888 In 187B 
he visited tlie leading must urns, mnvei- 
sities and technical colleges ol I'uiopc, 
and in i88u his lit poll upon cetUan 
Museums foe 1 cchnology, Scutnt and 
Alt, was published at Sydney In 1881 
the title of his chair was aJtcicd to 
chemistry and mineialogy, and m 1891 
to chemistry only He was dean ot the 
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fatuity of science from its foundation 
m i88a to 1904 and he founded the 
school of mines at the unnersity in 
189a 

Liversidge took much interest in the 
Royal Society of New South Wales, was 
honoiary secretaiy fiom 1874 to 1884 
and 1886 to 1888, was its piesident in 
1885, 1889 and 1900, and was foi many 
years editor of the Society’s Jouynal and 
Pioceedings In 1888 Liversidge, after 
much preliminary work, founded the 
Australasian Association foi the Advance- 
ment of Science, was its honorary sec- 
retary from 1888 to 1909 and president 
in 1898 He was chairman of the original 
board of the Sydney technical museum, 
was a trustee of the Austialian museum 
at Sydney, and he founded the Sydney 
section of the Society of Chemical In 
dustry in 1902 He resigned his piofessor- 
ship at Sydney in December 1907 and 
became emeritus piofessoi In 1909 
Liversidge returned to England and 
became vice president of the Society of 
Chemical Industry, 1909-12, and vice- 
piesident of the Chemical Society 1910- 
13 Thenceforth he lived in retirement 
near London and died on 26 September 
1927 He was unmarried In addition 
to the works mentioned Liversidge pub- 
lished foi the use of students Tables for 
Qualitative Chemical Analysis (second 
edition 1903) He also ivrote ovei 100 
papers on chemistry and mineralogy for 
scientific journals, many of which were 
issued as pamphlets, and during his stay 
in Australia he was an untiring worker 
in the cause of science Maiden (q v ), in 
his “History of the Royal Society of 
New South Wales”, said of Liversidge 
that “he practically re founded the 
Society, organized its activities on pro- 
per lines, and made it the power for 
good It IS to-day” He laid the founda- 
tions of the Australasian Association for 
the Advancement of Science, was an 
admirable honorary secretary for 21 
years, and retained his interest in the 
association after his retirement to Eng- 
land He was elected a fellow of the 


Royal Society, London, in 1882, was 
honorary fellow of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, and was given the honorary 
degree of LLD by Glasgow univeisity 
Under his will a sum of £2500 was left 
to the university of Sydney foi scholar- 
ships and a reseai ch lectureship in 
dieipistry 

Journal and Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
New South Wales, vol LXII, p 8, The Times, 
28 September 1927, Who’s Who, 1927, H E 
BarfT, A Short Historical Account of the Uni- 
versity of Sydney, British Museum Catalogue, 
Calendars of the University of Sydney 

LOCKYER, Edmund (1784-1860), foun- 
der of Albany, Western Australia, was 
born at Plymouth on 21 Januaiy 1784 
and entered the army in 1803 (Aust 
Ency) He became a major in 1819 
and came to Austialia m 1825 
went up the Brisbane River in a boat 
during that year and in Novembei 1826 
was sent in command of a detachment 
of soldiers to King George's Sound to 
forestall the French government and 
establish a settlement there He did so 
and was able to report that there was 
abundance of water, good timber, fish 
and game The site of Albany was 
chosen, but when the settlement was 
transferred to the Swan River govern- 
ment in 1831 It was found that little 
progress had been made Lockyei re- 
turned to Sydney in April 1827, shortly 
afterwards retired from the military ser- 
vice, and in 1828 was appointed sur- 
veyor of roads and bridges This post 
was abolished by the home authorities 
m the following year He then took up 
and worked a considerable area of land 
Towards the end of his life he became 
sergeant at arms m the New South Wales 
legislative council, and subsequently 
usher of the black rod He died while 
still in this position on 10 June i860 
His son. Sir Nicholas Colston Lockyer 
(1855-1933), entered the public service of 
New South Wales in 1868, rose to be 
chief commissioner of taxation and col- 
lector of customs, and, transferring to 
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the Commoiiivealth sei\ice in n)oi, was 
appointed assistant coinptiollei geneial 
ot customs He became coinptiollci 
geneial in igio He was i niembci ot 
the interstate commission horn iqiH to 
1930 when he retired tiom the scivice 
He did valuable woik in connexion 
with lepatiiation He died on Aug 
ust 1933 He was cieated C B E m 1918 
and was knighted in 1926 

The Anny List, 1836 Historical Records of 
Australia sei I, vols XII to XV and XIX 
J S BaU)e Western Australia, a History The 
Sydnc\ Morning Heiald, 12 ]une 18O0 and 28 
August 1933 The Argus, Melbourne 28 August 

LONG, George Merrick (1875 1930), 
educationist and Anglican bishop, was 
born at Caiisbrook, Victoria, on 5 No 
vembei 1875, the youngest child of 
George Long Both paients weic Eng 
lish He was educated at Maiyboiough 
grammar school, on leaving school entered 
a bank, but when 19 years of age 
decided to enter the Chuich of England 
ministry He was accepted as a student 
foi hoi) oiders by Bishop Goe (qv) 
of Meibom nc, and spent four months 
as assistant to Archdeacon Herring on 
the Uppei Murray He enteied Trinity 
College, university of Melbourne, at the 
beginning of 1896 and giaduated BA 
with honouis in 1899 He was ordained 
deacon in 1899, priest in 1900, and from 
1899 was given charge of the paiish of 
Foster in South Gippsland, Victoria It 
was a laige parish which had suffered 
much fiom recent bushfires in which 
both the cliurch and vicarage had been 
burnt to the ground Long rallied his 
people, a new chuich and a vicarage 
were built, and the influence of his min 
istry was felt foi many yeais aftei he 
left But Long had been influenced too 
He had lived with men who had 
wrenched a living fiom a difficult soil, 
and he remcmbcied all Ins days the 
courage, perseverance and hard work 
that so often brought them little more 
than a bare living In 1902 when Canon 


Hindley became iichdeacon of Mel- 
boiune Long was asked to become his 
assistant at Holy 1 unity Chuuh Kew', 
a submb of Meibom ne He had othei 
offeis winch seemed moic impoitant, 
but decided to go to Kew Botli men w'cie 
stiong peisonalitics, it might ha\e been 
feaied that they would lia\c clashed, 
but they wot keel pcifeclly togethei Soon 
afieiwaicls the question of establishing 
a secondaiy school foi boys was laisccl, 
and a stait was made by establishing one 
foi those up to 12 yeais ot age It was 
soon lealized that one was needed for 
older boys, but gieat difficulty was lound 
m obtaining a suitable heacimastei At 
last the position was oflcred to Long 
who was advised by Archbishop Clarke 
(q v ) to accept it 

Timity giammai school had about 
50 boys when Long took ch.ugc In a 
lew yeais the iiumbcis rose to 300, and 
It continues to be one of the menu im 
poitant schools of its kind in Aiistiaha 
Long was an excellent headmasici An 
old boy of the school has summed up 
the attitude of Ins leaching in a few 
woids, "To lesist tlic brute, to piotcct 
the weak, to work for the geneial good, 
to face the light" (Maitin Boyd, A Single 
Flame, p 25) Long had many offers 
during his stay at Kew from other 
chuiches and in 1910 was made a canon 
of St Paul’s cathedral, Melbourne In 
1911 It was suggested that he should 
apply for the headmastcislup of Geelong 
grammar school, one of the six Victorian 
public schools, but while he was con- 
sidering this he received a telegram in- 
viting him to become bishop of B.ithuist, 
m New South Wales Jt meant a leduc 
tion in his income, and much h.iid work 
and responsibility for a man still only 
35 years of age, but after taking advice 
he decided to accept the position 

Long was conseciatcd bishop of 
Bathurst on 30 November 1911 and be- 
gan his work with much energy He 
showed that he had a strong business 
sense, and at once set about placing the 
finances of the diocese on a nioie secure 
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footing He found the work of the 
diocese being hampered by obsolete or 
dinances and succeeded m ha\ing them 
re\ised, he encouiaged the bush brother 
hood which worked m the outlying dis 
tricts he founded new schools and be 
gan the erection of a new cathedral His 
work was interrupted when in 1917 he 
went to France as a chaplain, but in igi8 
he was put in charge of a mo\emcnt to 
organize \ocational and cnil training 
foi the \ustralian soldieis He was 
gi\en the position of director of educa 
tion in the A I F with the 1 ank of 
biigadier-genei al He did \aluable work 
in this position, but his health broke 
“under a strain probably heavier than 
that borne by any other great leadei of 
the \ I F from which it is said he nevei 
recovered” (C E W Bean, Official His- 
toiy of Aiistmha in the War of 
ipiS \ol VI, p 1071) He returned to 
Austiaha in July 1919 and took up the 
woik of his diocese again He ga\e much 
thought to the diaftmg of a new con 
stitution loi the Church of England in 
Australia, and with the assistance of Sii 
John Peden the constitution was pre- 
paied and presented to the conicntion 
held in 1926 Long managed the matter 
with gieat tact and foibeaiance, and 
e\entually the constitution was accepted 
by all the dioceses except Sydney which 
asked foi additional provisions In 1927 
a coadjutor bishop of Bathurst was 
appointed and at the end of that ycai 
Long was elected bishop of Newcastle 
Bathuist \ainly asked him to stay and 
the deputation which waited on him in- 
cluded not only membeis of his own 
church but men of all the leading 
denominations of the town Long, how- 
evei, felt that it was his duty to go to 
Newcastle, and he was enthroned there 
on a May 1928 Newcastle, tlien a city 
of about 100,000 inhabitants with a large 
industiial population, oJEfeied a great 
field for a man of his abilities, and he 
soon made his influence felt On one 
occasion considerable support was 
given to the proposition that he should 


act as mediator in a strike at the coal 
mines He had been theie less than two 
years when in Maich 1930 he went to 
England to attend the Lambeth confer- 
ence On the second day of the confer 
ence Long was taken ill and died on 9 
July 1930 of cerebral haemorrhage He 
married m 1900 Alexandra, daughtei 
of 'Alfred Joyce, who survived him wuth 
three sons and three daughters He was 
given the honorary degree of LLD by 
Cambridge university in 1918 and by 
Manchester in 1919 He was created 
C B E in 1919 

Long was tall, dark and rugged 
featured An athlete in his youth, his 
obvious sincerity enabled him to be a 
good influence as a student at the univer- 
sity, as a bush parson, and as head of a 
large secondary school His sympathies 
were with the manual woikeis, but he 
did not interfere in politics He was a 
good though not great pieacher, and 
he wTOte little, his one excursion into 
controversy. Papal Pretensions (1913), 
did not show him at his best His rem 
strength lay in the fact that no one 
could come in contact with him without 
being the better for it, and that he was 
a great organizer, hard-working, tactful, 
able, and obviously seeking what was 
best for all concerned Had he not died 
at the comparatively early age of 54 
there was no ecclesiastical office of his 
church m Australia to which he would 
not have become entitled 

W H Johnson, The Rt Revd George Merrick 
Long, a Memoir, The Times, 10 July 1930, The 
Sydney Morning Herald, lo and ig July 1930, 
C E W Bean, The Offtaal History of Am- 
iralta in the War of vol VI, pp 

1062 3 and 1071, The Bulletin, 16 July 1930, 
personal knowledge 

LONGSTAFF, Sir John (1862-1941), 
paintei, was the son of Ralph Longstaff, 
a storekeeper in the mining town of 
Clunes, Victoria, and was born on 10 
March 1862 He was educated at Clunes 
state school, and as a child showed abil- 
ity in drawing He also experimented in 
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painting and wished to become an 
artist but his father did not appioic 
and the boy was e\entiially sent to Mel 
bouine and cnteied the office of Messis 
Sal good, Butler and Nichol He, how 
ever, joined the classes at the national 
galleiy, Melbourne, wheie his talent was 
lecognized by the diiectoi, G F Fol 
mgsby (qa), who aioused the mtciest 
of Mr Butler, one of Longstaff’s employ 
ers He eventually peisuaded the young 
man’s father to allow his son to give 
full time to the study of art In 1886 
the national gallery scholarship was 
founded, and in the following year 
Longstaff won the first competition with 
a picture called “Breaking the News” 
He went to Pans, studied fiist imdei 
Feinand Cormon, and began exhibiting 
in 1891 at the Royal Academy and at 
the Old Salon, where he obtained an 
honourable mention His work was 
hung in good positions at the academy 
and salon many times during the com 
mg years In 1894 his pictuic, “The 
Sirens”, became the pioptity of the 
national galleiy oi Victoiii undei the 
terms of the travelling scholaiship, .aid 
m 1898 this galleiy puichabed his large 
landscape “Gippsland, Sunday night 
Fcbiuaiy 20, 1898” His excellent "Lady 
in Black” had been purchased by the 
national galleiy at Sydney in iSqb 
Longstaff had relumed to Austialia m 
that yeat and during the next five yeais 
he executed many poitiaiis Among 
these may be mentioned cspcaally the 
masterly study of Henry Lawson (q \ ), 
painted practically in one sitting of five 
hours and completed with a sitting ol 
one hour the next day This was coiu- 
missioncd liy the pioprictois of the 
Bulletin when Lawson was passing 
through Melbourne on his way to Lng 
land m 1900, but soon aftcrwaids it was 
purchased by the Sydney galleiy In 1901 
he was given the commission to paint an 
Australian historical picture for £1000 
under the Gilbee bequest One of its 
conditions was that the picture must be 
painted outside Australia, and probably 


on this account Longstaff retinncd’to 
London in 1901 

In England LongstalT built up a sound 
connexion as a poi trail p until and also 
did some teaching at an ai t si hool He 
had much difhculty with lus Gilbic be 
quest pictuic of “Buikc and Whils” loi 
which he chose a can\as 1 1 ft x 9 ft, but 
It was eventually conijilctcd .iiul handed 
to the Melbourne galleiy in 1907 He 
paid a short visit to Austialii m 1911, 
and during the 1914-18 wai did a series 
of pictures as a wai aiiist now 111 the 
Australian wai museum it Canbena 
He established himself permanently in 
Australia in 1923 and commenced an 
other senes of distinguished poitiaits 
He was at dilfeient times piesideni of the 
Victoiian Ai lists’ Society the Aiisti ilian 
Alt Association and the Viistralian 
Academy oi Ait, but hi was not anxious 
to lake up administiativi woik though 
always mtciesLecl m tht woik ol piom- 
ising yoimgci men In 11)27 he became a 
trustee of the national galleiy of Vie- 
toua and in 1928 lit was kmghtid He 
was painting as will as cvei when 75 
ycais of igc, .intl looking much younger 
than Ills yens, uiiiil an illniss about 
this time led to n giatlual dclciioration 
in lus siicngth He, howevci, was able to 
attend a eomimitic meeting of the 
tiustecs of the national galleiy a lew 
days bcfoie lus deilli on 1 Oetobet ipji 
He maiiicd in 1887 Rosa, daughtei of 
Hcniy Crocker, and was survived by 
iluec sons and a daughtei Lady Long- 
stall had died .ibout loui ycais before 
Tall, handsome, dibonau, and per- 
sonally populai, Longstaff was wrapped 
up m his painting lit had gj cat mastery 
of lus Tiiatciiils and made lew prelim- 
inaiy siudu’s Nootliti AusUalian ailist 
was so uiiilomily successful with lus por- 
ttaiis, but a few seim especially notable 
such as the “Lawson” and the "Lady m 
Black” at Sydney, and the “Di Leeper” 
and “Moseoviteh” at Melbourne His 
“Lady in Giey” in the Connell collec- 
tion IS a charming example of his early 
work His “Sirens” is an excellent sub- 
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ject picture of its peiiod, and duiing his 
last yeais he did a few good pieces of out- 
door work such as the “Morning Sun- 
light” in the Melbourne gallciy Long- 
staff IS also lepresented in the galleries 
at Pei th, Bendigo, and Castlemaine, and 
at Canbeira 

J D Fitzgerald, The Lone Hand, June 1908 
W Moore Life, Maj 1911 W Moore The 
Story of Austnahaii Ait Art in Austialm April 
1931 The Herald, 27 November 1919 The 
Argus, s Octobei igp Debrett’s Peerage, etc 
1936 peisonal knowledge 

LONSDALE, William (1800 1864), first 
administrator at Poit Phillip Little can 
be traced about his early life, his death 
notice in The Times for ^1 Maich 1864, 
says he was then aged 63, which suggests 
that he was probably born after March, 
in 1800 The “Kenyon papeis” at the 
public library at Melbourne give 1802 
as his year of birth, and state that he 
entered the army as an ensign on 8 July 
1819 and became a captain in the King's 
Own regiment of foot in 1834 He ai rived 
in Sydney on 14 December 1831 
In September 1836 Governor Bourke 
(q V ) appointed him police magistrate 
at Port Phillip His instiuctions were 
that he was guen “the geneial superin- 
tendence in the new settlement of all 
such matters as lequiie the immediate 
exeicise of the authority of the Govern- 
ment” He arrned in the Rattlesnake 
near the mouth of the Yarra on 29 
Septembei 1836, and remained on it 
until 3Q November while a house was 
being built for him The choice of a 
site for the official centre of the settle- 
ment was decided by Lonsdale He at 
first preferred the site of Williamstown 
because of its proximity to the anchor- 
age, but not being able to obtain water 
there, he decided on the present site 
of the city Governor Bourke visited Port 
Phillip in March 1837, and in a dispatch 
to Lord Glenelg dated 14 June reported 
that Lonsdale “had conducted the varied 
duties of his station with great ability 
and zeal” Lonsdale resigned from the 
army in March and his salary of £350 
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per annum was then inci eased to £300 
He had double with Robert Russell 
(q 1 ) eaily in 1839 Russell had begun 
the survey of Melbourne in November 
1836, but in May 1837 Hoddle aimed 
fiom Sydnv.y, took the suney otci, and 
Russell latei became cleik of woiks 
Lonsdale consideied he t\as not pio 
peily supeiMSing the men engaged upon 
loads and buildings, but Russell ques 
tioned his authoiity in this and other 
matteis and in May 1839 Lonsdale was 
obliged to suggest that Russell should 
no longer be letained in the scivice 
La Trobe (qv) ariived in Melbourne 
on 1 Octobei 1839, and m April 1840 
Lonsdale was appointed sub-treasui ei at 
a salaiy of £400 a yeai and house 
Though his salary tv as not large he was 
appaiently of good financial standing 
as Gipps (qv), in his dispatch of 14 
July 1840, mentions that Lonsdale had 
“given secuiity to the amount of 
£8000” In October 1846, when La 
Trobe went to Tasmania to act tem- 
porarily as governor, Lonsdale took his 
place at Melbourne In July 1851, when 
Victoria was separated fiom New South 
Wales, Lonsdale was appointed its fiist 
colonial secretaiy He held this office 
until July 1853, when he became col- 
onial treasurer with a salary of £1500 
a year (Victoiian Blue Book, 1854) He 
returned to England about the yeai 1855, 
and li\ed in retirement until his death 
at London on 28 March 1864 He mar- 
ried in April 1835 Martha, daughter of 
B Smith, who survived him with two 
sons Lonsdale-street, Melbourne, is 
named after him, and there is a poi- 
trait of him at the Mitchell libiary, 
Sydney He was an admnable public sei- 
vant, just and competent, always spoken 
of with respect in the chronicles of the 
peiiod 

Sir Ernest Scott, The Victorian Historical Maga^ 
xtne, vols IV, pp 97 116, and VI, pp 145-159, 
Historical Records of Australia, ser I, vols 
XVIII, XX, XXII, XXIII, XXV, Victoria the 
Tint Century, R D Boys, First Years at Port 
Phillip Kenyon papers, Public Library, Mel- 
bourne 
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LORD, Simeon (1773 i8j[o) pioneei 
merchant, was boin in 1773 He was 
transpoited to New South Wales, piob 
ably foi a trifling, and cei tamly a youth 
ful offence, foi he was only 18 when he 
aimed m 1791 In a few yeais he estab 
lished a general merchandise and agency 
business, and in 1800 with a partnei 
purchased a brig the Anna Josephn He 
also became an auctioneer and pi os 
pered, a return made in 1804 said that 
the “estimated value of commeicial 
articles impoited fiom abioad in the 
hands of Simeon Lord and other dealers 
was £15,000“ Though his position w^as 
not comparable i\irh that of Robert 
Campbell (qv), it is clear that already 
he was one of the leading merchants ol 
Sydney His business was on the site of 
the corner of Bridge street and Mac 
quarie place In 1807 Bligh (qv) spoke 
adversely about his business dealings 
with the masters of ships, and Judge 
Field (q\ ) scveial years latei spoke in a 
similar way Aspeisions of this kind 
against nicmbeis of the cininripist class 
at this peiiod nitisl, howcvci, be accepted 
with caution No doubt Loid was a keen 1 
business man well able to look altei Ins ! 
own inteicsts but he also had cnterpiisc ' 
and couiagc, \alnable qualities in the 
developing colony He was engaged in 
tiadc with New Zealand, and in 1809 
had the misfoitune to lose a \aliiablc 
caigo of sealskins in the Boyd, which he j 
had chartcicd and sent to New Zealand 
to complete its caigo with a consign 
ment of spais The captain flogged a 
Maoii chief Coi alleged nusbehavioui, 
and m conseijucncc the vessel was 1 aided 
and looted, neaily cveiyonc on boaid { 
being killed Tn spite of this disasiei 
Lore! joined m an attempt to obtain .1 
monopoly to establish a flax plantation 
in New Zealand, and nianulactuK can 
\ds and coidagc lioni u in Sydnev I he 
monopoly ivas, howcvci, not granted 
and Loid turned his hands to other 
things He employed a man to experi- 
ment m dyes and tanning, and was the 
first to weave with Australian wool He 


succeeded in weavings coaise cloths 
blankets and stockings and also made 
hats 

Long bcfoie this, in May 1810, Loid 
was made a magistrate and he became 
a fiecjucnt guest at go\cinmcMiL house 
Maccjuaiie in his dispatch to Viscount 
Castleieagh stating his intention to 
make Loid a magistrate described him 
as "an opulent merchant” He was how 
evei, a man of little education and 
when J T Bigge (q v ) was making his 
investigations m 1819 20, the alleged un 
suitability of Lord for his position was 
used as a stick to beat Macqiiaiic Lord 
soon afterwards resigned and appears 
to have been less prosperous in his busi 
ness for a period He, however, succeeded 
m compounding a claim for land re 
Slimed foi public pin poses m Sydney, by 
accepting m 1828 a large grant of land 
in the couniiy He did not romi into 
jiublic notice aftci this, and died on 2i) 
Januaiy 18 pi He maiiied and his sons 
wcic well-known in public life One ol 
them, Gcoigc Whlliam Lord (181880), 
a pastoi alist, wis elected to the hist New 
South Wales legislative assembly in 
185b, and iiansfciied to the legislative 
council in 1877 was colonial 

Licasuici m the thud Mai tin (qv) 
mmistiy Iioin December 1870 to May 
1872 \nothei son, Fiancis Lord, was a 
menibci of pailiamcnt foi many yeais, 
and a thud son, Edward Lord, became 
city tieasuici at Sydney 

\ W Jose Ihiildets a 7 td Pionecn of Australia, 
llistoiical liccoids of Australia, sci I, vols 
n, IV to X, XIV, SCI IV vol I, J M Fordc, 
Journal and Pronedings Royal Avstiahan His 
iortcal Society, vol III, pp 5(19 75 

LOWE, RoniRi, Viscount Suirbrooki; 
(1811 1892), politician, was the son of 
the Rev Robcit Lowe, icctoi of Bing- 
ham and prcbenclaiy ol bouthwcll, 
Notts His mothei was the daughter ol 
the Re\ Reginald Byndai Lowe was 
bom at Bingham in Nottinghamshire, 
on 4 December 1811 He was an albino, 
and his sight was so weak that at first 
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It was thought he was unfit to be sent to 
school In }822 he went to a school at 
Southwell, then to one at Risley, and 
in 1825 to VVinchcstei as a commoner 
In his fiagnient ol autobiogiaphy he 
gives an impleasing pictuie of the undei 
feeding and othei conditions ol the 
school life of that time Latin and 
Greek weie then the mam subjects of 
study and Lowe recoids that both weie 
easy to him In 1829 he went to Unnei 
sity College, Oxfoid, and found the 
change delightful Though he idled m 
his fill St )ear he graduated in 1833 with 
a first class m classics and a second class 
in mathematics, a remarkable feat for a 
man so hampered by his sight The 
Union Debating Society at that time had 
many brilliant members, but Lowe 
moie than held his own, and was con- 
sidered one of the finest speakers in the 
union In 1835 he was elected fellow 
of Magdalen, and on 29 March 1836 
was married to Georgiana, daughtei of 
George Orred, and became a very suc- 
cessful private tutoi His time was so 
taken up that J A Froude records that 
he had wished to become Lowe’s pupil 
but there was no room for him Lowe de- 
cided to go to London and practise law 
and was called to the bai in January 
1842 His studies, however, had injured 
his already weak eyes, and he was ad 
\ised by specialists that they would not 
last longer than seven years Realizing 
the difficulties of obtaining an important 
position in London in so short a period, 
Lowe decided to emigiate to Sydney and 
practise as a conveyancer He sailed on 
8 June 1842 and arrived at Sydney 
exactly four months later 
Lowe and his wife both formed a good 
opinion of the colony and its future 
piospects, in spite of the severe finanaal 
depression through winch it was pass- 
ing A few months later, however, 
Lowe's eyes became so bad he was for- 
bidden to read, a great deprivation for 
a man of so active a mind Much time 
was spent in visiting friends in the coun- 
try, but after being idle for nearlv nine 


months Lowe in November 1843 began 
again to practise his profession In the 
same month he was appointed to a 
\ acancy in the legislativ e council, and at 
once made his mark as an orator He had 
been nominated to the council by the 
govei nor, Sii Geo Gipps (q v ) who prob- 
ably hoped to find in him a valuable 
ally But Lovre was not the kind of man 
to be tiammelled in this way and he 
subsequently became a bitter opponent of 
Gipps How independent he could be 
was shown when Di Lang (q v ) as a 
lepresentative of Port Phillip moved a 
motion for the sepaiation of that district 
from New South Wales, for Lowe was 
his only supporter apart from the other 
representatives of the Port Phillip dis- 
trict In August 1844, having completed 
the report of the Select Committee on 
Education of which he was chainnan, 
Lowe 1 esigned his seat as a nominee mem- 
ber of the legislative council He had 
found the position untenable As he af to- 
wards described it “If I voted with the 
Government I was m danger of being 
reproached as a mere tool, and if 1 
voted with the opposition, as I did on 
most questions, I was leproached by the 
officials as a traitor to the Government ” 
Three months after his resignation 
from the council Lowe became associated 
with the founding of the Atlas news 
paper, and was the principal of a 
brilliant band of contributors He wrote 
most of the leading articles, and his satiri 
cal verses became a recognized feature of 
the journal He was a member of the 
Pastoral Assoaation of New South Wales 
and was a leading advocate of land re- 
form Gipps, though his powers were still 
great, was not in the position to be such 
d complete autocrat as the early gover- 
nors, but he held fiimly to the view that 
the colony must pay its w'ay, and insisted 
on the collection of cj^uit-ienis which had 
been allowed to fall into abeyance Lowe 
came forward for election to the council 
in opposition to this policy, and in Apnl 
1845 was elected unopposed His practice 
as a barrister had been growing, and he 
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IS foitunaic in licing able to make m 
\cstments in Sydney piopeity wind) be 
came vci> piofitable U was CAeiywhue 
ieali7ed that he uas one ol the most 
gifted speakers in the council, and at a 
banquet given to W C Wentworth (q v ) 
in Januaiy i8j6 his speech was held to 
ha\e fai siu passed that of Wentwoith 
He never lost an oppoitunity foi advo 
eating the rights of the colonies “If,” 
he said, “the repiesentative of Middle 
sex claims a light to contiol the destinies 
of New South Wales, the repiesentative 
of New South Wales should have a 
coriespondmg influence on the destinies 
of Middlesex ” Towards the end of 1846 
he stopped contiibuting to the Atlas, 
and gave much time to the council He 
had at fiist been on the side of the 
squatteis who had been passing tlnough 
a period of great difficulty, but when in 
September 1847 Eail Giey’s oidtrs in 
council aiiived which piactically handed 
over the countiy lands to a compaia 
lively small numbei of ciown tenants, 
Lowe threw his weight in the other scale 
He was not opposed to the squatters 
“I would give them evoiy encoiiiage- 
ment," he said “but to give them a 
pennancncy of occupation of those 
lands— those lands to which they had no 
better right than that of any other 
colonist I can nevei consent to ” 
\nothei burning question at this time 
was the pioposcd icsumption of cinn- 
inal tianspoitalion The squatteis wue 
anxious to have the convicts as assigned 
servants, but theie was a strong body of 
public opinion opposed to furthci 
transpoitation Of this body Lowe was 
one of the leadeis He was also piom 
inent m the agitation foi land 11 form 
His remedy was to 1 educe the upset 
puce of land to Jive shillings an acre, 
leaving the squatters in possession until 
bona-fide settleis actually put chased the 
land Lowe was not successful at the 
time, but continued efforts eventually 
brought about the much desired unlock- 
ing of the land of Australia many years 
later At the general election of 1848 
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I owe was again clcited and in M'ay 
nnde a gieit s]>ecch 111 opposition to 
the new constitution tint had been 
IDioposed by Earl Gicy, and the scheme 
w IS abintloned In the Jol lowing yeai 
lit made an eloquent s})etch at the pub- 
lic meeting held on Ciuulai Qu ly when 
the convict ship Hnsli(niy aiiivcd, .ind 
was one of the deputation of six that 
wailed on the govcinoi, Sii Charles 
Fitzioy (qv ) The piotests of this meet- 
ing viitually made an end of the old 
convict system In J iniiaiy 1850 Lowe 
and his wife sailed foi England, and 
although he often spoke of icvisiting 
Austialia he never did so His invest 
ments in real estate at Sydney made him 
financially independent lor the lest of 
his life 

Aiiivcd in England I owe at hist 111 
tended to piactise at the bai, but in 
April 1851 he joined the staff of The 
Tunes Joi vvliidi he wiote a gieat nuni 
bei of ai tides on law leloim and nuiiy 
other subjects In July 1852 he was 
elected to the house of commons foi 
Kiddc) minstci which he rcpicscntcd foi 
some years In Decembei he was ap 
pointed a joint stcui.uy ol tin boaid ol 
contiol foi Jiidi.i, which position he held 
until januaiy 1855 In August of that 
year he became vice piesideiil ol tlu 
boaid of tiade 111 P ihncistoii's ministiy, 
and his subsequent eaitei was veiv 
distinguished He was chancellor of the 
oxcheqiiei Liom 18O8 to iSyj and home 
secictary in 18734 He was eieatcd 
Vistount Sheibiookc 111 1880 In his 
last diys his maivelloiis mcmoiy began 
to fail and he died on 27 July i8()2 
His lust wiie died on 3 Nov tni bet i88j 
In 1885 he maiiied C.nolim daughtei 
of Ihoinas Sneyd, who suivived him 
J hcie was no issue ol eitlui inaiiiage 
His Spcctha, and J illns on liefoini, 
published 111 1807, went into a second 
edition in the same ycai, uid many of 
Ins othei speeches wtic published sep 
aratcly Poems of a Life, published m 
1885, indudcs seveial of the verses writ- 
ten in Australia, some of which show 
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hi^ ability as a satirist and can still be 
lead with interest 

Lowe was a gieat orator and had a 
brilliant intellect He has been com 
pared not unfa\ourably in these lespects 
with both Disraeli and Gladstone 
Handicapped by his eyesight, a mordant 
tongue, and a difficulty m being patient 
with people of little ability, he made 
some enemies and scaicely i cached his 
full height m politics At heart he was 
of a kindly natuie, and while at Sydney 
adopted and brought up two orphan 
childien Sir William W^'indeyer (q v ) has 
also told us that after his father’s early 
death he found in Lowe a generous 
fiiend, and that he owed the continu 
ance of his education to his kindness 
I owe came to Austialia when she was 
just shaking herself fiee from the auto 
ciacy of the eaily go\ernors, and with 
othei distinguished men of the time 
fought a good fight and did valuable 
woik for hei 

A Patchett Martin, Life and Letters of T is 
count Siietbrooke, and Australia and the Em- 
it e, ] F Hogan, Robert Lowe, Viscount Sher- 
rookc Janies Eiyce, Studies in Contemporary 
Biography, Walter Bagehot, Works, vol V, 1915, 
Sir Henry Parkes, Fifty hears of Austialian 
Histoiy Historical Records of Australia, ser 
I, vols XXIII, XXV XXVI, S Elliott Napier, 
Journal and Proceedings Royal Australian His 
torical Society, vol XVIII, pp 1 31 

LOWRIE, William (1857-1933), agri- 
cultural educationist, was the son of a 
shepheid, and was boin near Galashiels, 
Scotland, in 1857 He was brought up 
on a farm and had sufficient schooling to 
be able to enter Edmbuigh university 
He graduated M A in 1883, and obtain- 
ing a Highland and Agricultuiai 
Society’s buisaiy in 1884, studied agri- 
cultiue and giaduated BSc In 1887 he 
was appointed principal of the Rose 
worthy Agricultural College, South 
Australia, where he made a special study 
of the effects of fallo'ivmg and the use 
of water soluble phosphates as manures 
Following this T oime travelled through 
out ihc vJicai-gioiMng disturrs of South 


Australia, addressing farmeis and en 
dea\ouring to persuade them to adopt 
his methods In igoi he went to New' 
Zealand as principal of the Lincoln 
Agiicultiual College, Canteibury, and 
se\en yeais latei became dnector of agii- 
cultuie in 'Western Austialia In 1909 
he declined the offei of the chan of 
agiiculture at the unueisity of S\dney 
He letuined to South Australia m 191a 
as director of agiicultuie, but resigned 
in 1914 owing to diffeiences of opinion 
With the rainistci for agriculture regaid 
mg the icorganization of the depait 
ment Aftei his retirement Lowrie took 
up farming at Echunga, South Australia, 
and specialized in puie-bied Boidei Lei- 
cestei sheep He died at Echunga on ao 
Julv 1933 Lowne did excellent work, 
especially in South Austialia, no man of 
his time did moie to make faiming 
payable 

The 4 dve>tisei, Acklaide ^3 }ul\ 1933 

LUCAS, Arthur Henr\ Shakespeare 
(1853 1936), schoolmaster and scientist, 
son of the Rev Samuel Lucas Wesleyan 
minister, was born at Strat£o’"d on- 
A\on on 7 May 1853 His father was 
much inteiested m geology and botany, 
and the boy developed an mteiest in 
natuial science His early childhood was 
spent in Cornwall, and w'hen he was 
about nine years of age a move was made 
to Stow on the Wold in Clou ccstei shire 
Heie Lucas went to hw lii^t pm lu 
school, but soon afterwai ds was sent to 
the new Kingswood school at Bath, wheic 
he was given a sound education in the 
classics, modern languages, and mathe 
matics In 1870 he went to Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, with an exhibition, and 
mixed with men of whom many became 
the most distinguished of then time An 
illness before his final examination pre 
vented him from having any chance of 
high honours, but he latei won the Bui 
dett-Coutts geological scholaiship He 
then went to London to begin a medi- 
cal couise, and won the entiancc science 
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scholaisliip to the London hospiLil m 
the east end When he wis hallway 
through his couise his eldei biothci was 
oideied to lcT.\e England nul \scni to 
Austiaha Lucas abandoned his coinst, 
became a mastei at The Leys school, 
Cambiidge, and piovided loi ins 
brothel’s thiee young childicn whose 
mother had died He had pictiously 
uon the gold medal at an cvaniination 
foi botany held by the \pothccanes 
Society, open to all medical students of 
the London schools Lucas enjoyed liis 
five yeais experience at The Leys school 
He found the boys hank, cheeiy and 
high spirited, fond of games and yet able 
to do good work in the class rooms He 
played in the football team until he 
bloke his collai bone, and lounded i 
natuial histoiy society ot which the 
whole school bec.ime niemlicis 4 mus 
eiim was established to which Lucas 
gave his fathei’s fine collection of fos- 
sils, and also the family collection of 
plants, which contained 1200 out of the 
1400 described species of British flower- 
ing plants and feins The museum giew 
in after years, and obtained a reputa- 
tion at Cambridge when one of the boys 
made interesting finds in the pleistocene 
beds of the Cam valley Some work done 
by Lucas m the Isle of Wight, the re- 
sults of winch were given in a paper 
published m the Geological Magazine, 
led to Lucas being elected a fellow of 
the Geological Society He applied in 
1882 for the headmastership of Wesley 
College, Melbourne, but the appoint- 
ment was given to A S Way (qv) 
Later on he was appointed mathematical 
and science master at the same school, 
arrived m Melbourne at the end of 
January 1883, and immediately began 
his work 

Lucas had a career of just over 40 yeais 
as a school teacher m Australia He was 
10 years at Wesley College, and was 
then at the end of 1893 appointed head- 
mas tei of Newington College, Sydney 
During his six years at Newington the 
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iiumbci oI JHipils mci cased by 50 pci 
(lut md the school bid much atadeniu 
siuiLSs In lit IxH.unc scnioi iiiathc 
uiUicil lucl scitiut uusUi at the Syd 
nc) gi unmai school, was acting head 
niastci foi jiait ol the wal yens, ind 
fin illy he idniaslci howl i()ao to 1933 
Ht was an admnable teacher, belo\ed 
by many genciations of schoolboys and 
txcicisiiig gicat iiioial inllutncc on 
them Ht did not loiilnit Ins hit to 
school woik iiid whilt it Wcslty ( ol 
Itgt also kctuitd on naluial sdcnct to 
the colleges at the unutisity of Mel 
bouinc and m latci yeais lei tin ed on 
physiography at the univeisity ol Syd 
nty He also took much intiiest m the 
laiious leaincd societies and dining his 
tally days at Meibom nc was piesidcnt 
of the Field N.ituiahst’s Club tind edited 
the Vicloiinn Naininlisl ioi sonu yeais 
He was a menibci of the council ol the 
Royal Society ol Vutoiia, and subsc 
qnciuly of the Linnean Soiutv ol Nn\ 
South Wales, ol whiih ht also buaiiu 
picsidcni He lontiilmttd many papeis 
to then poccedmgs, a list oJ o\ei bo ol 
them will be loiind 111 the Vion ( dings 
of ih( Limn an Soaity of Ntxu South 
Wales, vol LXII, pp 250-2 He wrote 
with Arthm Dcndy An Iniiodm Lion to 
the Study of Botany which was pub 
lished in 1892 (31 d ed 11)15), with W 
H D Le Soiicl, The Annuals of tin 
iialia (u)ot)), and 1 he Biuls of Ans- 
iudia (1911) Allei icLiiing liom school 
teaching at 70 yeais ol age, luias be 
came acting prolcssoi ol mathematics at 
the university of Tasmania foi over 
two yeais He aftciwaids continued bis 
scientific studies, giving paxticul.n at 
tcnlion to the algae on which ht was tlu 
Austi*ihan aiithoiity IIis hiindbook, 
Pait 1 ol Tlu Seaweeds of South h/s 
tiaha, was issued just .iltci Ins death He 
contiacted a cold while woiking on the 
rocks at ^Varriiambool 111 May icj^li, and 
dming the jomiicy to his home (ollapsed 
on the ii»im it \llmn III was taken to 
a piuatc liosjnial <m(l died on lo June 
He maincd in August 1882 Charlotte 
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Gliiistmas who died in 1919 He was 
suiM\cd by three daughteis 

Lucas was modest, completely unsel- 
fish and kind He was a fine scholar, 
leained in several languages and m 
{.e\eral sciences Possibly if he had con- 
fined himself to one depaitment he 
might ha\e obtained moie distinction, 
but his work in any depaitment was 
always worthy of lespect He lanks 
among the gieatei Austialian school- 
masteis, and he was one of the best all- 
lound Australian scientists of his time 
His portrait by Hanke hangs in the 
Assembly Hall of the Sydney grammar 
school His inteiestmg autobiography, 
A H S Lucas Scientist, His Own Story, 
with appreciations by contemporaries, 
was published in 1937 

A H S I ucas, Scienti<tt, His Own Story H J 
Carter, Proceedings of the Linnean Society of 
New South Wales vol LXII, pp 243 52, The 
Sydney Morning Herald, 11 June 1936 

LYCETT, Joseph (i7?-i8>), artist 
was transpoited to Austiaha about the 
year 1810 foi foigery "IVhile employed 
in the police office at Sydney he again 
committed forgery and was sent to New- 
castle There he painted an altai piece 
for the church, and on the lecommenda- 
tion of Captain Wallis, the commandant, 
was given a conditional pardon He le- 
tiirned to Sydney, was allowed to practise 
his art, and in i8ao Governor Macquarie 
(q V ) sent three of his paintings to 
Earl Bathurst Lycett also \isited Tas- 
mania and did some painting there He 
appears to have leceived a pardon, and 
returned to England about the end of 
i8aa Between July 1834 and June 1825 
he issued Views in Australia, or New 
South Wales and Van Dieman*s Land in 
13 parts These views were reissued in 
d volume in 1825 The 50 plates are col- 
oured in some copies and plain in others 
Nothing more is definitely known about 
Lycett A manuscript note in a copy of 
his Views at the Mitchell library states 
that after its publication he lived m the 
west of England, got into trouble again, 


and committed suicide There is a 
watei-coloui \iew of Sydney by him m 
the William Dixson gallery at the 
Mitchell libiary, and a “Panoiamic 
View", 1825, of Hobart, was engra\ed 
by G Scharf Piobably this date should 
be 1822 or 1823 

Sir W Dixson, Journal and Proceedings Royal 
Austialian Historical Society, vol V p 242, 
practical!) this is the onl) source of infoimation 
about L\cett apart from leferences on pjj 291 
and 823 m \ol Historical Recoids of Aus 
iialta, ser I W Moore, The Story of Australian 
Art J \ Ferguson, Bibliography of Austiaha 

LYNCH, Arthur Alfred (i8()i 1934), 
philosophical and miscellaneous wiiter, 
was born at Smythesdale near Ballaiat, 
Victoria, in i86i He never used his 
second name His father, a ci\il engin 
eer who had fought at the Eureka Stock- 
ade, was lush, his mothei was Scotch 
He was educated at Gremille College, 
Ballarat, and the university of Mel- 
bourne, where he took the degrees of 
B A in 1885 M A in 1887 He also 
qualified as a civil engineer and practised 
this piofession for a short peiiod in Mel- 
bourne About 1890 he went to Beilm, 
studied scientific subjects and psychology, 
and going on to London took up jour- 
nalism In 1892 he contested Galway as 
a Pamellite candidate but w’^as defeated 
In 1899 he was Pans correspondent foi 
a London daily paper and, his sympatliy 
being with the Boers in the wai, he de- 
cided to go to South Africa to see 
events close at hand He went as a wai 
correspondent, and making his way to 
Pretona met General Botha, decided to 
throw m his lot with the Boers, and 
organized a troop of Irishmen, Cape 
colonists and others, whose sympathies 
were opposed to the British He was 
given the rank of colonel and saw much 
actue service From South Africa Lynch 
went to the United States, and leturn- 
ing to Pans, stood for Galway in No- 
vember 1901 as a nationalist candidate 
and was elected m Ins absence On go- 
mg to London he was arrested, held in 
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£5<.ioI loi eight months tiiccl ioi ticason 
beloie thice judges, and on Janiiaiy 
igoj was found guilty incl scnlcntctl lo 
be hinged This sentence wms inimcdi 
itelj commuted to jicnai scnitude loi 
life and i vcai latei Lynch was leleised 
on licence by the Balfour goteinment 
In July 1907 he was gitcn a lice pat don, 
and m 1909 was elected a member of 
the house of commons foi West Claie, 
Iieland He held this seat until 1918, 
ind during the wai did good scitice 
for the Biiiish government In his auto 
biogiaphy he claims that he was one of 
the earliest to fight foi unity of com- 
mand He was gitcn the lank of colonel 
and endeiiouied to enlist men in lie 
land foi the ,illicd cause ivithout suc- 
cess ^Vitci losing Ills scat 111 1918 T vnch, 
who had cjualified is a ph’jsuian many 
yeais bcfoic, practised m London at 
HaieisJock Hill Ht died m london on 
25 ]\f aeh iqgt fic nuiued m iHqr, 
\nnic, daughtei ol (he Rc\ ]<)hn 1) 
Powell, 1 luaiiiage ibat ‘nevei lost its 
hippmcss’ (Aly Lilt Story, p 8r^) He 
h id no chikhtn 

I Midi wiote and publislud a laigc 
minibci ol books langing lioni poeliy 
to an attempt lo lehue Einstein's tiieoiy 
of RelcUiMty His \tist was cicvti and 
satiiicallv Byionic, and bis essays md 
studies show much leading and acute 
ness of mind E Id 01 ns MiJlei, himself 
a 2^tt>lessoi ol philosophy, mentions 
Lynch’s ‘high lepiUation as a cntual 
and philosophical wnuer especially ioi 
Ins contiihutions to jisychology and 
ethics” (Avihnlian Lilriatine, ji 27^) i 
His book on Relativity can be lead only 
by people with the ncccssaiy mailiemati | 
c il ecjuijmieiu, but Lynch jaiccl it as i 
one of lits best pieces of woik His pub | 
heations include itiodc'in Jn/hon (iHqi), I 
Appioadics the Foot S(holai‘i iluasl of : 
a Mecca (1892), A Kotan of / oxfc (189 j.), | 
Oin Ports (1894), Jifhgio Alhletae ' 
(1895), Hummi Bocuments (i8gb), 
Pnnee Azicel (1911), Psychology, A New 1 
System, 2 vols (1912), Pmpose arid Evo- 
lution (1913), Sonnets of the Banner and 


the Sta) (1911) lulaiid 1 ttnl Horn 
(1915) Poppy Mindaios, Roman Philo 
I sopliKjue {1915) La Nomulle FUikiuc 
\ (1917), Vh I'olutwn dan? srs liappoils 
nine Veihiiim (i9i7), Monuuis of 
Cjiiiins (iqu)), riu hnnioilal C,n)avcl 
(1920), Mood? of Life (1921), O’ Rom he 
the Gieal (1921), Fthus, an Exposition 
of Punciples (iqjn), Piniripl/s of Psy- 
chology Suaph 11 mgs (192 j), 

My Life 'stoiy (ic)2j), Seicnee, leading 
and Misleading (1927), 7 he Rosy hinge i s 
(1929), The Case Igainst Fnistrin (1932) 
Some of these tohimes .11 e diflieult to 
procure, and it w.is not possible to con 
suit all of them 

lynch was an ibk wiitei with in 
iciite, honest ind umisu il niind, but he 
was «i litik like tlic lush unmigi ini 
who isktd Ik tiu 1 tluu w is i gosciii 
nvut 111 this couiUiy ''bet uisc il so 1 uu 
agiinsl It’ lluie wis also i loucb ol 
Don ()ui\(>te in liiin but il in tilting 
.igiinst w'liulimlls In w<is soimliims un 
hoised he boie no milui ignusl any 
otic He mote (Inn once in his win 
mgs ukis to Ins low loi Ins nilise 
couiiLiy, but theu is Jittk oi no tiacc 
ol ins caiJv cmnonmeni in Ins woik 
He would piobibly have JncI a highci 
standing had lu spcciali/etl in one 
diurlioii 

Af'V r tf‘ I ht limes j(> Ntuih 19 jj 

I he liuUelin ] Itlmiuy upi Iciteiielai of the 
Umvtniiy of Mitbourm, iJsKB 

LYNE, Sir W'lriiAM John (18 j] 1913), 
prcmici ol New South Wales anel Icdcial 
nunistci, eldest son of John Lyne, loi some 
lime a mcnibci of the L asmaiuan house of 
asseinlily, and his wife, J ihas (aoss Cai 
line li tel, daughtei of james Uunu of 
Edmbuigh, was boui at Apslawu, las- 
mam (, ou () Ajiiil 18 { j Ih vvascducated 
at iloi toil C ollegc, Ross I ism nna and 
Htbsecpu'iiUy by i tiitoi. the' Rev H 1 " 
Kane He i<.l( l.ismanii tvlun be w is 
20 to t.ikt uj) iauii in not ilu in Qutuis 
lantl, but finciiiig the eJuuitc' did not 
suit him, Klin lie el to 1 asinani i a y'Cai 
later He became eouncil clcik at Glam- 
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organ and lived there for lo years, but 
left for the mainland again m 1875 and 
took up land at Cumberoona near Albury, 
New South Wales In 1880 he was elected 
a member of the legislative assembly for 
Mume, and remained the lepresentative 
of that district in the New South Wales 
parliament and in the federal house of 
representatives until a few weeks before 
his death In 1885 he came into the first 
Dibbs (q V ) ministry as secretaiy for 
public woiks Dibbs resigned a few 
weeks later but Lyne was gi\ en the same 
poitfolio in the P A Jennings (qv) 
ministry formed in Febiuary 1886 This 
cabinet lasted less than a year, but when 
Dibbs formed his second ministry m 
January i88q Lyne was made secretary 
for lands He was out of office again 
seven weeks later, the average life of a 
cabinet at this period was about eight 
months, but Lyne was at last able to 
settle down as a minister in October 
1891, when he became minister for pub- 
lic works in the third Dibbs ministry 
which lasted until August 1894 Lyne 
was a strong protectionist and fought 
hard for a high tariff, but the free-trade 
party was still very strong in New South 
Wales, and the G H Reid (qv) min- 
istry which now came into power re- 
mained in office until September 1899 It 
might indeed have lasted until the com- 
ing of federation, and there was a feel- 
ing that whoever might then be pi emier 
of the mother colony would be asked to 
form the first cabinet Reid, however, 
had entrusted J C Neild with a prepara- 
tion of a report upon old age pensions, 
and had promised the leader of the Lab- 
our party that he would give no pay- 
ment for this without the sanction of 
parliament Finding that the woik was 
much greater than he expected, Neild 
had asked for and obtained an advance 
in anticipation of a vote Lyne, by a 
clever amendment of a vote of want of 
confidence, made it practically impos- 
sible for the Labour party to support 
Reid Thus Lyne who had been a con- 
sistent opponent of federation held the 


coveted position of premier of New 
South Wales at the dawn of the Com 
monwealth It is true that Lyne had been 
one of the repiesentatives of New South 
Wales at the 1897 convention and sat 
on the finance committee, but he did not 
have an important influence on the de- 
bates When the campaign began be- 
fore the referendum of 1898 Lyne de- 
clared himself against the bill, and at 
the second referendum held in 1899 he 
was the only New South Wales com'en- 
tion representative who was still dissat- 
isfied with the amended bill Reid aftei 
some vacillation had, however, declaied 
himself whole-heartedly on the side of 
federation, and the referendum showed 
a substantial maiority on the “Yes" 
side 

B R Wise, in his The Making of the 
Australian Commonwealth, states that 
when Lyne became leadei of the opposi- 
tion he assured Barton (q \ ) that he 
would not be a competitor foi the dis- 
tinction of prime minister of the Com- 
monwealth, and that the governor-gen- 
eral, Lord Hopetoun (qv), had been 
informed of this arrangement This 
would account for Lyne as piemiei of 
New South Wales being asked as a mat- 
ter of courtesy to form a government 
But the geneial public knew nothing of 
this, and there was a general gasp of 
astonishment when the offer became 
known, and it was realized that men like 
Barton and Deakm (qv) who had led 
the movement had been passed over 
Lyne attempted to form a mmistn, and 
if Deakm had accepted the position 
offered to him, might have succeeded 
But Deakm was loyal to Baiton, and 
Lyne could only recommend that Barton 
should be sent for Lyne became min- 
ister for home affairs in his cabinet on 
I January 1901 He held this position 
until Kingston left the cabinet, and be- 
came minister for tiade and customs in 
Ms stead on 7 August 1903 He retained 
this position when Deakm became prime 
minister towards the end of September 
The general election held m December 




]qo3 lesultcd in the letuin of three 
nearly equal paitics, and Deakin was 
forced to lesign in Apiil 190 j. but came 
back into powei in July iqor, with Lync 
in his old position 

In Apiil 1907 Lyne atcompanicd 
Dcakin to the colonial conference and 
endeavouied to peisuade the English 
politicians that they weic foolish m 
clinging to their policy of fiee tiade 
Some of his speeches weie scaicely tact 
ful or reasonable, but he showed pres- 
cience in his statement that it is “a 
peculiaiity of the British race that it 
rarely, if ever, foresees, or is found 
prepared to meet, those greatei emer 
gencies which periodically maik the 
recoid of every nation in histoiy ^Vlth 
characteiistic confidence it ignous the 
most potent warnings misting to blnn 
der through somehow or oihcr” 

Deakin and Lyne leturncd to \ustralia 
in June and when Sir John for rest le 
signed his positron is treasurer at the 
end of July 1907 lyne sucteeded him 
In November 1908 the Labour paiiy 
withdrew Its support Ironi Deakin, and 
fisher (q v ) succeeded him and held 
office until June 1909 when Deakin 
and Joseph Cook joined foices and 
formed the so called “Fusion” govern 
ment Lyne’s omission horn this govern 
ment bioke his friendship with Deakin 
His bittci denunciations of his one-time 
friend continued duiing the 11 months 
the nnmstiy lasted How’evci person rl 
the attacks might be Deakin nevei re- 
plied The Laboui paity came in with 
a large majority in Vpiif 1910 and Lyne 
was not in office again He died on 3 
August 1913 He was twite man ltd, md 
was suivivcd by one son and thiec 
daughters of tht fust maiiiage and by 
Lady Lyne and hti daughtti T-U had 
liecn created K C M G in 1900 
Lyne was more of a politician than i 
statesman, always inclined to take .1 
somewhat narrow view of politics He did 
some good work when premier of New 
South Wales by puttmg through the early 
closing bill, the mdustnal arbitration 
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bill ind bunging in gi.iduated death 
duties but even these incasiucs wcie 
part of his baigain with the Labour 
party He was tall and vigorous, in his 
younger days a typical Austialian bush 
man He knew evciy one in his clccloi 
itc and was a good fnend to all He w.is 
blufl and frank and it was s<iid of him 
that he was a man whose hand went 
instinctively into his pocket when any 
appeal was made to him In paihamcnt 
he was courageous and a vigoious ad- 
ministrator Scaicely an oiatoi Ire was 
a good tactician and though over 
shadowed by gi eater men like Barton, 
Reid and Deakin, his views had much 
influence in his time In his caily poll 
Lieal life he was a gnat icUotaii of 
iiiigalion and in Itdtial politus he had 
much to do wulh iht shaping of the 
polity of piotLttion cvcniuilly adopted 
by the C ommonwialth 

1 1i( SydiuY Mcnmnt!; lloald | Vngusi i()i { 
U R Wise Jill Miiknitr <>1 Hit linluiliini Com 
rnomvcnith II (» limiti luist Dtindi oj tin 
lu<ili(ilian ( nnimoimiallli VV Mmtlotli llfud 
Dtnhin Sn (>e()ii»e Rtid Jit mimsa tuts 

H ^ 1 \ III dmtuihnn I tthom Jitidti 

LYONS, Josi I'H Viossms (if^79 i9s}9) 
prime minister of Vustialii, was bom at 
Crrculai Head ncai Stanley, Tasmania, 
on 15 September 1879 His I rthei 
Michael Lyons, was a siuiesstul laiinei 
who iltei wards engaged in a biiUhtav 
and b.ikciy business, but lost tins on 
account of bad health, and subsequently 
WMS loiccd to work as a labourer llis 
mother, a vsoman of courage and en- 
durance, did much to keep the family 
of eight thildreii logttlui, but [ostph 
had to begin w'oik at an eaily igt By 
the time he wms la he had been an 
err and bery ni a store, a boy m a news 
papti olfitt', ind hid done s<iub-t lit ting 
anti faim work Ihcn two aunts at 
Stanley Itnintl him a home *iirtl eiitoui- 
agctl him 111 his work at the local st<iu 
school By the time he was 17 he had 
ejualified as a teachci in the education 
de'partmcni and some years later he rc- 
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Slimed his studies at the Philip Smith 
Teachers’ Tiaining College, Hobart A.s 
a teacher m the education department 
he advocated educational reforms, and 
became sufficiently piominent to be the 
subject of a debate in the Tasmanian 
pailiament In 1909 he resigned from 
the depaitment to become a candidate 
in the Labour mteiest £01 W^ilmot, and 
was elected to the Tasmanian house of 
assembly Theie he continued his inter- 
est in educational questions and was 
able to do much to restore peace m the 
teaching service He also fought success 
fully for the widening of educational 
facilities and the establishment of high 
schools in Tasmania In Apiil 1914 he 
became treasurer, minister for railways 
and for education in the J Earle (q v ) 
ministry This ministry lasted for a few 
days over two years, including the begin- 
ning of the 1914-18 war, and Lyons as 
treasurer showed ability in managing the 
finances of the state, and helping to keep 
industry going until 15 April 1916 when 
the ministry was defeated He had op- 
posed conscription, and when Earle was 
lost to the party on this issue Lyons was 
elected leader and was in opposition until 
35 October 1923, when he became pre- 
mier, treasurer and minister for railways 
He had a party of 12 in a house of 30, 
there was a very large accumulated deficit, 
and the task of restoiing the finances ap 
peared to be almost hopeless Lyons 
puisued a policy of caution and economy, 
and two years later was able to show a 
suiplus He was then returned at the 
head of a party of 16, the first time Lab- 
our had had a cleat majority m a Tas- 
manian parliament Lyons remained m 
office until 15 June 1928, having passed 
useful legislation for the encouragement 
of mining, and the w'ood pulp and papei 
and other industries Acts weic also 
passed authorizing advances to British 
settlers, compensation to employees 
contracting occupational diseases, and 
the provision of retiring and death 
allowances to public servants In June 
1928 the ministry was defeated and went 


out of office In 1929 at the request of 
the leader of the federal Labour party, 
J H Scullin, Lyons stood for the Wil- 
mot seat in the house of representatives 
and was elected On 22 October 1929 
he became postmastei general and min- 
istei foi woiks and lailways in the Scul- 
Im goveinment, and in the following 
year as acting treasiuer, succeeded in 
successfully floating a £23,000,000 con- 
version loan in spite of Ae depression 
then almost at its worst in Australia On 
29 January 1931 Lyons resigned from 
the cabinet as a protest against the pro- 
posed return of E G Theodore to the 
position of treasurer Theodore was m 
favour of the Gibbons resolution, which 
if carried out, Lyons considered, would 
have the effect of bringing in inflation 
Furtheimore Theodore had lesigned in 
the beginning of the previous July on 
account of the finding of the royal com- 
mission on the Mungana leases, and it 
was felt that Theodoie should not again 
take office until he had succeeded in 
dealing himself Anothei colleague, J 
E Fenton, also resigned and with a 
handful of followers allied themselves 
with the opposition and formed the 
United Australia paity J G Latham, 
the leader of the Nationalist party, stood 
aside and Lyons was elected leadei of 
the opposition At the election held in 
Novembei 1931 the Labour party was 
defeated, and Lyons formed a govern 
ment taking the positions of piimc mm 
uter and treasurer 

Australia was still sufFeiing from a 
worldwide depression when the Lyons 
goveinment took office Generally a pol 
icy of sound finance was followed, the 
chief pioblem being the reduction of 
unemployment Ait the 1934 election the 
paity came back with a reduced follow 
mg, but a coalition was made with the 
Countiy party and Lyons continued to 
be pi line minister and treasure! In 1935 
he visited England to attend the silvei 
jubilee celebration of George V, and in 
October of that year he handed over the 
tieasurerslup to R G Casey The 1937 
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election again gate his gotuniucnt a 
majoiitt, and though the deiDiession 
giadually passed away, ficsh jnoblems 
arose m connexion with the delcncc of 
\ustialia In 1937 for all practical pur 
poses Austialia was defenceless, but the 
unsettled state of Em ope demanded a 
gieai extension m land, sea and an 
forces, in a country which had been 
accustomed to relying almost completely 
on England foi its defence Lyons did 
not spate himself though he leali/ed 
that his health was suffering He was 
contemplating taking a rest fiom office 
for a period, when he died at Sydney 
fiom heart failuie after a shoit illness, 
on 7 April 1939 He mairied in 1915 
Enid Muiiel Burnell, a woman of great 
ability and distinction who was cicatcd 
GEE m 1937 Dame Find I yons sin 
M\ed hci husband a\ilh fnc sons and six 
daughteis Lyons was made a mcnibci of 
the prny council in 1932 and a com 
panion of honoui m iqgli lie was gi\cn 
the honoraiy degice of 1 1 D by ( am- 
biidge um-vtisily m 1937 
Lyons was essentially a modest man, 
dependable and human V sincci c 
Roman Catholic, a lo\ei of his country, 
his heait was with the less fortunate 
members of the community, and liis one 
legiet in Ins political life was that the 
reasons for his break with the Labom 
paity could not be pioperly appicciatcd 
by Ins foimer siipportcis When he was 
fiist made prime mmistei, many people 
felt that the reins had only temporal ily 
been handed to a sound and honest 
man who might guide the couniiy 
Lhiough a difficult peuod But it was 
found that he was moic than that lo 
his honesty was added a native shrewd- 
ness and tactfulness, a iichness in com- 
mon sense that made him unspoiled by 
power, a capacity foi inspiring confid- 
ence ui business circles, and a personal- 
ity that commanded loyalty both in the 
cabinet and in the party He was prime 
mmistei continuously for seven years, 
three months and one day, a record only 


exceeded by W M Hughes wdiose teim 
WMs 12 days longti 

Tli( 4n>u^ MilhouiiK 8 \piil u)SQ J /u 
Aa:< Milhomnc S Apul iqji) The Hoald, 
Melhouinc 8 \pul iqgq Hit Exanimtr I nun 
(cslon 10 \piil iqp) Iho JMnnnv Holnir 

10 Apul 19*59 Pntlianu iilm\ Handbook far 
llte Coinnionwddth, 1936 Official liar Book 
of the CommonwtaUh oj luilialia, 1939 *58 

LYSTER, AViliiam Saurin (18281880), 
imprtsaiio, son oi Chaw^oith Lystci, a 
captain m the aimy, wms bom in Dublin 
on 21 Maich 1828 He was lelated to 
William Sam in, attorney general loi 

11 eland, and was partly of French e\ 
ti action At the age of 13 Lystci after 
an illness was sent on a voyage round 
the world and visited Sydney and Mel 
bourne m 18 j2 Aflci his Kiviin to 
I’ngland lit wmt to Indu, inltiiding to 
bttomc a plmlii hiii, iht tlmiale not 
suiting linn, ho agun utmiud to Eng 
land In 18^17 he wis in Soiitli Vliita 
and lought m tin Kaffii wn, and 1 yt u 
later was in the Unilid Siitis w'lieu lit 
tiled Ins foituntb is an aclov wuth littU 
success In i8r,r, he wms a number ol 
Geneial Walkci’s expedition to Nicaia 
gua with the i mk ol < ijitain Miout 
tw'o ye us latei he foimctl an opt i.i tom 
])any whith inclntletl Matlamt Luty 
Eseott, Htmy S(|iuies and Miss (»eorgia 
Hodsoii whom he mained I his com- 
pany had some siicttss m the wtsitin 
stales ol Ameiiea, and in 18(11 I ystei 
biought it to Austialia Foi aliout st\tn 
ycais It ga\e txcellent pcifoimuucs of 
the opei.is of tlic best Italian, Geunaii, 
Ficnth and English compose is, includ- 
ing Don Criohtnini in i 81 >i, ind the* 
Huguciwls in i 8()2 Other tomji.inics 
were biought out in later yeais and at 
timts (omit optia was alitinaiid with 
gland opeia I hough a high standaid 
was kept the best opeias dul not jiay 
Lohengiin in 1877 and rannlinttso in 
1878, tliough the company mtliuUtI a 
distinguished singer, Antoinetta Link, 
were box office faihncs Lyster, iiowevei, 
made the lightti operas be.u the cost 
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of others which were artistic successes 
only Among other singers bi ought out 
by Lystei were Signoi Paladini, Madame 
Fanny Simonsen and the Australian 
tenor, A.rmes Beaumont Among con 
(Tert aitists introduced to Australia were 
Aiabella Goddard and Heniy Ketten, 
playcis of the piano, and Lev), a well 
known English comet player of the 
peiiod Lyster’s companies toured the 
pimcipal cities of \ustralia and Ne^\ 
Zealand, but for the last se\cn )eais of 
his life he made the opeia house, Mel 
bourne, his headquarteis Though most 
renowned for his productions of operas, 
he was inteiested also in the drama, and 
seasons were played at the opera house 
by the distinguished actiess Madame 
Riston, and by good comedy companies 
Lyster fell into bad health about 1877 
and nevei fully lecoveied He died at 
Melbourne on 27 November 1880 
Lystei was not a musician but his 
singers weie well chosen He was tactful 
and just, paid his artists well, and "was 
generally an excellent business man He 
did a real service to Australia by intro 
ducing It to much good music, and set 
a standard which has seldom since been 
surpassed 

The Argus, Melbourne, 29 November i88o, 
The Age, Melbourne, 29 November 1880, P 
Mcnnell, The Dictionary of Australasian Bio- 
graphy. The Cyclopedia of Victoria, vol II 


MACALISTER, Arthur ( i 8 i 8« i 883), 
premier of Queensland, was boin in 
18 1 8 at Glasgow, Scotland He emigrated 
to Australia m 1850, and settled in the 
Moieton Bay district, then pait of New 
South Wales He practised as a solicitor, 
took part in the movement for separation, 
and was elected a repiesentative for Ips- 
wich in the New South Wales pailia- 
ment When the new colony of Queens- 


land was founded in 1859, he was elected 
to the fiist parliament as member for 
his old distiict and was made chairman 
of committees In Maich 1862 he joined 
the Heibeit (qv) ministry as secretary 
foi public lands and works, and when 
Hcibert resigned on 1 Februaiy 1866, 
became piemier His mimstiy only lasted 
until 20 July 1866, when he resigned 
Giving to the goieinoi, Sii Geoige Bowen 
(qi), lefusmg to sanction a proposed 
issue of “mcomeitible goieinment 
notes” Bowen called on Herbert to 
foim a neu ministiy which immediately 
carried an act authoiizing the issue of 
exchequei bills This carried the colony 
thiough a financial crisis caused by the 
failuie of the Agra and Masterman’s 
bank, which had ananged a loan for 
railway extensions Herbeit had to leave 
for England almost at once, a lecon- 
struction of the ministry was made, and 
Macalistei again became piemier on 7 
August 1866 He resigned a year later 
and was again elected chairman of com- 
mittees When Chailes Lilley (qv) be- 
came premiei m November 1868, Mac- 
alistei took oflOice as secietary for public 
lands and works, and for the goldfields 
This ministry resigned in May 1870 and 
in November Macalister was elected 
speakei He lost his seat in June 1871 
but was re elected foi Ipswich in 1873 
He formed his third ministry in January 
1874 and lesigned in June 1876 to be- 
come agent-geneial foi Queensland in 
London His health failing in i88i he 
resigned his ojBG.ce as agent-general, and 
was granted a pension of £500 a year 
He died on 23 March 1883 He was 
created G M G in 1876 
Macalister was a leady speaker j?nd a 
capable and energetic politician, who 
was always m a prominent position in 
the early days of Queensland politics 

P Mennell, The Dictionary of Australasian 
Biography C A Bem2)S, {Queensland Politics 
Dm mg Si’ily Tears, G I? Bowen, Thirty Years 
of Colonial Government, Our First Half Century, 
a Review of {Queensland Progress The Times, 
24 March 1883 
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MACARTHUR, Sir Edward (1789 
1872), lieutenant genei 'll, eldest son of 
John Mai'iithur (q \ ) and his wife 
Elizabeth was born it Bath Enghnd, 
m 1789 He armed at Sydney with his 
paients in 1790 and letumed 10 Eng 
land to be educated in 1799 He eamc 
to Australia again at the beginning of 
1807, and apparently took part with 
Ins father in the deposition of Bligli, 
as Bligh, in his dispatch to Viscount 
Castlereagh of 30 April 1808, requested 
that “two of the icbels Charles Grimes 
and Edward Macarthur who have gone 
home in the Dmt may be seemed, in 
order to be tried in due time” On Mac 
arthiir’s ai rival in England he entered 
the army as an ensign in the Goth regi 
ment, and in the following year was 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant He 
fought with distinction in the peninsulai 
war and m France and in 1820 became 
a captain In 1824 ^ 

months to Austialia, and after his rctuin 
to England was for some yeais sccictaiy 
to the lord chamberlain In 1826 he was 
promoted to the rank of major and m 
1837 he was on the staff in Ireland He 
evidently retained his interest in Aus- 
tralia, as on 3 July 1839 he addressed a 
long communication to the Right Hon 
H Labouchere, suggesting that regular 
lines of steamers should be established 
in Australia to trade between the vari- 
ous ports This was referred to the gov 
ernor. Sir George Gipps (qv), who in 
May 1840 replied that government aid 
was unnecessary, as a large company 
had been formed to establish a line of 
steamers of which James Macai thin was 
chauman In August 1840 he made a 
protest against the icgulations that pu 
sons desiiing to take up land in the Port 
Phillip district should have to piocccd 
to Melbourne wheie all charts oC land 
wcie kept for public inspection He was 
made a lieutenant colonel in 1841 and 
afterwards went to New South Wales as I 
deputy adjutant general He became 
colonel m 1854, and was appointed com- 
mands in chief of H M forces m Aus I 


11 aha 111 1855 On 1 Januaiy 185(1 alici 
the death of Sii Charles Hotham (q v ), he 
became lieutenant gov ei 1101 of Victoria 
foi 12 months He was created a K C B in 
1862, leturned to London ind died thcic 
on j Januaiy 1872 He had nianicd in 
1862 Sarah, daughter of Lieut colonel 
Neill, who suivivcd him without issue 

liutkc’s Colomal Historical Recoids of 

Australia, scr I, voh VI and XX, S Macarthur 
Onslow itome Fatly Rccoids of the Maiarthurs 
of Camden H G Turnei, A History of the 
Colony of Victona, vol II 

MACARTHUR, John (17(17-1834) pion- 
eer and foundei of the wool industry, 
was born in 1767 ncai Plymouth, Devon 
shire His fathei, Mcxandci Macarthur, 
had lought foi Pimcc Charles Edward 
in 1715, and alter Cullodon had (led to 
the \VcsL Indies Some yeais latei he re- 
tuincd to England and established a 
business at Plymouth His son John was 
educated at a jiiivate school and entered 
the army in 1782 as an ensign, but hav- 
ing been placed on hall pay ni 1783, 
went to live at Holswoithy in Devon 
shne He spent some time in study and 
thong] It of reading lor the bai, but in 

1788 wa^ in the aimy again and, about 
this time mairied Eli/abcth, daughter 
of a country gentleman named Veale In 
June 1789 he was appointed a hciuen 
ant in the New South Wales Corps He 
sailed ioi Ausu ilia on 14 Novcmbci 

1789 in the Neptune with his wife and 
child and immediately quarielled with 
the captain with whom he fought a 
duel, without injury to cither, at Ply- 
mouth After a long and trying voyage 
the Keptniu anived at Poit Jackson on 
28 June 1 790 Mis Macarthur was (he 
fiist educated woman to arrive in Aiis- 
lialia, and loi some lime w.is the only 
woman leccived at the goveuioi’s (able 
Laid on m this yeai Macai tliiu was in- 
volved in a dispute with his biothei 
olficei, Captain Nepean The details 
have been lost, but a court-mai tial could 
not be held on account of the absence 
of some of the other officcis The matter 
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was patched up and the two men became 
reconciled In February 1793, during the 
administration of Francis Grose {q\ ), 
Macaithui was appointed an inspector 
of public w'oiks and recened his first 
grant of land, 100 acres adjoining the 
site of Parramatta An additional giant 
of 100 acies w'as made in Apiil 1794 
He was promoted captain between June 
and October 1795 On 25 October Gov- 
ernor Hunter (qv), m a dispatch to 
the Duke of Poitland, informed him 
that he had judged it necessary for the 
good of the seiMce to continue Mac 
arthui in his office of inspector of the 
public woiks, “a situation foi which he 
seems extremely w'ell qualified” How 
evei, in Septembei 1796, the governor in 
anothei dispatch stated that “scarce!) 
anything short of the full powei of the 
governor would be consideied by this 
person (Macarthur) as sufficient foi con 
ducting the duties of his office” The 
governor found it necessary to check 
him in his interfering with other 
officers not lesponsible to him, and Mac 
arthur promptly sent m Ins resignation 
Huntei “without leluctance” accepted 
It But Macarthur had other interests In 
September 1795 he was working his 
land with a plough, the first to be used 
in the colony, and experimenting in the 
bleeding of sheep He had impoited 
sheep from both India and Ireland and 
produced a cross-bred wool of some in- 
terest In 1796 he obtained a few merino 
sheep from the Cape of Good Hope, the 
progeny of which were caiefully kept 
pure-bred A few yeais later he pur- 
ebased nine rams and a ewe from the 
Royal flock at Kew, and eventually 
laised a flock horn which has grown the 
Australian wool industry It was Mac- 
arthur's greatest achievement He was 
also engaged m a quarrel with Richard 
Atkins, who had succeeded him as an m- 
spectoi of public works, in connexion 
with Atkins hating leported that soldiers 
were stealing turnips from the gover- 
nor’s garden Atkins objected as a mag- 
istrate to not being given the title of 


esquiie Macaithui in leply wiotc to 
the got ti nor complaining that he had 
been giossly insulted and stating that 
Atkins could be pioted to be “a public 
cheatei, Jit mg in the most boundless 
dissipation w'lthout any tisible means 
of maintaining it than by impostuie on 
untvary strangeis” Datid Collins (q t ) 
as judge ddt oca te held an inquiry and 
leported in fatoiu of Atkins, and hat 
mg been vindicated Atkins wiote a 
fuiious letter to Macarthur Huntei w^as 
about to appoint Atkins as judge-ad 
tocate, when Macarthur lequested that 
he might institute criminal proceedings 
for libel in respect to Atkins’s letter 
Huntei, however, saw that Macarthur’s 
real motive was to embarrass the civil 
power, and so reported to the English 
authorities Bui Macaithur was a dan 
gcrous man to quarrel with He wrote a 
long Icttei to England with many com- 
plaints against Hunter, which ai rived in 
England early m 1797 and was sent out 
foi reply to Hunter His answ’ering let- 
ter was dated 25 July 1798, but Mac 
aithur had had a long start and un 
doubtedly was largely responsible foi 
Hunter’s recall Huntei had only done 
his duty m endea\ouimg to restore to 
the civil administration the control of 
the land and the law couits, but this 
did not suit Macarthur and the other 
officeis, who had been in full power be- 
tween the depaiture of Phillip and the 
coming of Hunter, and in the fight that 
ensued Macarthur was the leading figure 
In 1798 when Dr Balmain (q v) while 
carrying out his duties came into con 
flict with the officers, Balmain found 
that his only resort was to challenge 
Macarthur to a duel Macarthur’s reply 
was that the corps would “appoint an 
officer to meet him, and another, and 
another, until there is no-one left to ex- 
plain” In August 1801 his quarrel with 
Lieutenant Marshall led to Macarthm en- 
deavouring to get the officers of the corps 
to unite in refusing to meet Governor 
King (q V ) His commanding officer. 
Colonel Paterson (qv), refused to join 
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in, and e\eniuall> Pateison challenged 
^^acaltllur to a duel and ivas severely 
wounded King sent Macaithui to Eng 
land undci airest to stuid liis tiial by 
court mai tial, and piepaicd a loiniid 
able indictment of him King took e\ciy 
precaution he could for the safety of this 
document, but it was stolen on the way 
to England Mr Justice Evalt iii his 
Rum Rebellion says, ‘The inference is 
iiiesistible that eithei he (Macaithui) 
or some close associate of his arianged 
that the damning document should be 
stolen and destioyed” Whoevei was 
lesponsible Macaithur ai lived in Lon 
don able to exercise his personality to 
his own advancement He could be 
friendly when he wanted to be, and man- 
aged to become on good terms with 
officials in the colonial office Samples 
of the fine wool he had pioduccd had 
previously been sent to England, and 
he was able to show how valuable the 
development of its production would 
be He pioposed that a company should 
be formed to “encoui age the increase of 
fme-woolled sheep in New South Wales” 
but It was never foimed Having ad 
diessed a memorial to the committee of 
the pi ivy council appointed for the con 
sideration of all matters of tiadr and 
foieign plantation, Macaithui gave evi- 
dence before this committee which de- 
cided that his plan should be lelened 
to the governor of New South Wales, 
with instiuctions to give eveiy cncour- j 
agement to the giowth of fine wool Vn i 
otliei iccommendation was that Mac 
arthur should be given a conditional 
grant of lands of a icasonable extern 1 lie 
theft of King’s dispatch w is not imtsti 
gated, Macaithur resigned his tommis 
Sion, and was allowed to letuui to New' 
South Wales wheic he auived on <) June 
1805 Apparently Macaithui had so 
impicssed his views on the English 
authorities that long befou this they 
had decided to recall Governor King 
His successor, William Bhgh (qv), was 
appointed m 1805, but did not arrive at 
Sydney until August i8o6 
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I Bhgh, a stronger man than cithci 
Hum Cl oi king piocccded to cany out 
his instiuctions to suppress the rum 
tn.de But this touched the pockets of 
the officers and othei monopolists, and 
less ihan six months after ihe goveinoi’s 
arrival Macarthur m a Icltci desciibed 
him as ‘‘violent, lash, tyiannical” 
Apparently the settlcis on the Hawkes- 
buiy took rnothei view, ioi on the veiy 
day of Macarthur’s lettci, a laige niim 
bei of them signed a letter in which they 
spoke of the goveinoi’s ‘‘just and 
humane wishes for tlie public lelief”, 
and piomised ‘‘at the iisk of their lives 
and pioperties” to support the ‘‘just and 
benign” govermnent undei which they 
were living (Sydney Gazette 8/3/1807) 
In Bligh’s dispatch to Windham dated 7 
Febiuaiy 1807 he stated that he had 
“consideied this spirit business m all its 
beaiings, and am come to the determina- 
tion to piohibit the baitci being earned 
on in any way whatcvci It is .ibsoliitcly 
ncccssaiy to be done to bung hiboui to 
a due value and suppoit the faimmg 
inteiest” (H i? ofNh [K,vol VI, p 350) 
In September of the same yeai puncipal 
suigeon Jamison a fiiend of Macartliur’s 
was dismissed by Bhgh fiom the position 
of magi'itiatc, and Macaithui was evi- 
dently becoming openly hostile to the 
governor Before the end of the year Mac- 
arthui was chaigcd with sedition and 
committed foi trial Evatt in liis Rum 
Rebellion examines the evidtiuc and 
the law, and comes to the conclusion 
that a jury should have lound M ic ai thui 
guilty on two out ol die ihiec counts 
When the tual beg.in on 35 Januaiy 
1808 Macarthiu objected to Atkins, the 
judge advocate, sitting on vauous 
gioiinds, mostly absiiid oi ineiev.uii 
During the leading of Mac <11 linn 's spe c ch 
Atkins intcivened and siut that Mae- 
arlhui V' is def uiinig hini aiiil should be 
committed to prison \tkins eventually 
left the coiut and jiiouccKd to govern- 
ment house to consult Bhgh Goic the 
piovost maishal also left and oidcicd 
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away the constables on duty The six 
officeis who had been sitting with A-tkins 
agreed that Macarthiu’s objections to 
Atkins were valid, and asked the gov 
ernor to appoint an acting judge-ad 
\ocate which Bligh lefused to do The 
officeis then allowed Ivlacarthur out on 
bail Next morning the officeis met in 
the comt loom at lo am, but m the 
meantime Macailhur had been arrested 
by the piovost marshal and put in gaol 
The officeis took up a perfectly illegal 
position and announced that they in 
tended to bung Gore the provost mai- 
shal to justice Bligh on the previous 
day had sent for Colonel Johnston who 
declined to come on the ground of ill- 
ness, and he now wrote to the six offi- 
ceis summoning them to government 
house next day Johnston apparently 
was now well enough to come to town 
and sign an oidei to release Macarthur, 
and that evening the New South Wales 
Corps marched in militaiy formation to 
govcinment house and arrested Bligh It 
IS generally admitted that Macarthui 
was the leading spirit in the deposing 
of Bligh, and undoubtedly he and his 
associates were guilty of high treason 
Macarthur, always fully conscious of his 
own icctitude, wiote an affectionate note 
to his wife to tell her that he had been 
"deeply engaged all day m contending 
for the libeities of this unhappy colony 
The tyrant is now no doubt gnash- 
ing his teeth with vexation at his over- 
thiow” \t a new tiial for sedition held 
seven days after the rebellion Macarthui 
was acquitted 

Immediately the rebel government was 
foimed Macarthur was appointed col 
onial secretary, and until after the 
anival of Paterson was the real rulei of 
the colony The rum traffic was restored, 
and though in The Early Records of 
the Macarihurs of Camden it is stated 
that "the public expenditure was 
greatly reduced by Macarthur exchang- 
ing surplus cattle from the government 
herds for gram", Evatt refers to it as a 
"system of peculation" It seems cleai 


that the lecipients of government cows 
and oxen were practically all officers or 
supporters of the rebel administration 
On 31 March 1809 Macarthur left for 
England with Johnston where they 
arrived in October 1809 In the previous 
May Viscount Castleieagh had given in- 
structions that Johnston was to be sent 
to England to be tiied, and that Mac- 
arthur was to be tiied at Sydney Johnston 
was tiled by court-mai tial Legally his 
position was extremely bad, and the 
defence made w’^as that the extreme 
measures taken were necessary to 
save the colony Macarthur in his 
evidence did his best to discredit Bligh, 
and no doubt helped Johnston in 
piepanng his defence, which has been 
desaibed as a masterpiece of speaous in- 
sinuations against Bligh On a Julv 1811 
Johnston was found guilty and cash- 
leied, the mildness of his punishment 
no doubt being on account of the full 
1 eahzation that he had been a mei c tool 
of Macarthur 

Macarthur was quite aware that if he 
letuined to Sydney the new governoi, 
Macquaiie (qv), would arrest him In 
October 181s he writes to his wufe that 
he IS in great perplexity and doubt as 
to whether he should return to the col- 
ony or withdraw hei from it In August 
1816 he sent to his wife a copy of two 
letters he had sent to Loid Bathurst 
The fiist which attempted to justify his 
conduct was showm to Lord Bathurst’s 
seaetary, who suggested that a different 
type of letter might be more likely to 
succeed In the second letter Macarthur 
asked "whether after the lapse of so 
many years, when all the harsh and vio- 
lent feelings which formerly distracted 
the diffeient membeis of the commun- 
ity m Port Jackson have been worn 
out” an act of oblivion might not be 
passed which would enable Macarthur 
to return to his home Lord Bathurst 
consented but included m his letter a 
clause “that you are fully sensible of the 
impropriety of conduct which led to your 
departure from the colony" Macarthur 
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^^ouIc^ not, Jiox\e\er, accept permission 
to ictuin on such teims, but Loul 
Bathurst in his Ictteis of ij. August and 
14 Octobei 1816 stood film and would 
not withdiaw the passage Howc\ci, on 
18 February 1817 Macaithui wrote to 
his wife to say that “all the obstacles 
which have so long obstiucted my le- 
turn to you base this day been le 
mo\ed” He was still pursuing his cam 
paign against Bligh, £01 in the same let 
ter he tells her that he had told the 
under-sea etary of state that Bligh was 
a “brutal ruffian governed by no prin 
ciple o£ honour 01 rectitude, and 
restiained by no tie but the wretched 
and despicable one of feai” Macaithui 
arrived in Sydney in September 1817 
having been absent eight and a half 
years 

Macaithur, now possibly the iichcst 
man 111 New South Walts, settled down 
to the management of his estates, and his 
life henceforth was coinpaiativcly Iran 
quil His gicat interest was the develop 
ment of the fine wool industry In Sep 
tember 1818 he mentions that he is tiy 
mg to break in his sons, James and Wil 
liam “to oversee and manage his affaiis”, 
but fears characteristically enough that 
they “have not sufficient haidness of 
character to manage the people placed 
under their control" and that “they set 
too little value upon money, foi the pio 
fession of agriculture which as you know 
requires that not a penny should be ex 
pended without good reason” In 1830, 
writing to his son John in England, he 
emphasizes the necessity of the colony 
providing expoits to pay foi its imports 
liy developing the wool mdustiy, and m 
1831 he was suggesting to Commissionei 
J T Biggc (qv) the advisability of 
really lespcctablc sctlleis, men with 
capital, being encoiiiagcd to tome out 
to New South Wales In Janu<iry 1833 the 
governor, Sii Thomas Brisbane (q v ), in- 
vited Macarthur to become a magistrate, 
but the two judges, John Wylde and 
Barron Field (q\ ), wrote to Brisbane 
questioning the advisability of this m 


'jcw of the pait taken by Macaithui in 
iht lebdlion Mitaithui was unable to 
obtun a copy of the lettti lot sonu tune 
but when he did the old lues ie\i\ed and 
he wiote an abusivt ind insulting letlci 
to Field who quite piopeily took no 
notice of It In 1838 disagicting with a 
decision of the chief ]ustitt, Fianeis 
Foibes (qv), Macarthui thicitened to 
irapc ich him but appaicntly thought 
better of it He had been appointed a 
member of the legislative couneil m 
1835 and he was again appointed in Feb 
luaiy 1839 when ihe iiuuibei of mem 
bers was inei cased The death ol his son 
John in 1831 was a gieat soiiow to him, 
and towaids the end of i8}s his mmcl 
began to fail Fit died on 10 April 1834 
at the cottage, C-niniden Park, and was 
suiMved by his wile thuc sons, ol wliom 
Edward is noticed scpaiately, and three 
daughtcis 

Macarthui hatl the slightly lilted nose 
and dclcinmicd chin of a bom fighter 
His son James m some notes on his 
chaiactci described him as “a man of 
quick and generous impulses, loth to 
entei into a quanel but bold and un- 
compromising when assailed and at all 
times leady to take arms against oppres- 
sion 01 injustice” The trouble was that 
Macarthur who always had a keen eye 
for his own mtciesis, (irmly believed 
that he was always in the light, and was 
ever leady to vehemently point out how 
much m the wrong his opijonents were 
By some pioeess they immediately be- 
came dishonest scoundiels The so years 
after his sailing for Anstiaba in 1789 is 
full of his quanels He broke tliiee 
govtinois, and the vcidict of histoiy is 
tliai they were honest me'ti doing their 
duty ,ind that Matarthur was m the 
wiong FIis conduct to them and his 
shale m llit liquor Uafhc aic blots on 
his fhaiatttr that cannot l:>e forgotten 
He (\cn (jiiuKlhd with Philhp (Kum 
RchcUion, p (>1) He was not imfoi giv- 
ing especially if he had obtained his 
object, and it says something for his per- 
sonal charm that he betanic afterwards 
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recohciled with both Huntei and 
King In his family life he w'as affection 
ate and beloved, and in his dc\elopment 
of the w'ool industiy he did a great 
w'ork foi his countr) His knowledge, 
ability and foresight, joined with a tie- 
mendous force of charactei, made him 
the greatest personality of his time m 
\ustralia 

Macaithm’s fouith son, James Mac- 
arthur, was born at Pairamatta in 1798 
He was educated m England and after- 
wards assisted his fathei in managing his 
property In 1837 published New 
South Wales Its Present State and Future 
Prospects, an interesting work with 
valuable statistics In 1839 James Mac- 
arthur was nominated to the legislative 
council and in 1859 was elected to the 
legislative assembly He died on 21 
April 1867 He mariied in 1838 Emily, 
daughter of Henry Stone, whose 
daughter, Elizabeth, married Captain 
Arthur Alexander Walton Onslow, 
RN 

Sir William Macarthur (1800-1882), 
the fifth son of John Macarthur, was 
born at Parramatta in December 1800 
He was educated in England, returned 
to Australia with his father in 1817, 
and assisted in the management of his 
estates In 1844 he published a small 
volume, Letters on the Culture of the 
VinC) Fei mentation, and the Manage- 
ment of the Cellai In 1849 he was made 
a member of the legislative council, and 
represented New South Wales at the 
Pans exhibition of 1855 Shortly aftei- 
waids he was knighted After his return 
to Australia in 1857 he was again a 
member of the legislative council for 
some time, but ne\er took a prominent 
part in politics He died unmarried on 
29 Octobei 1882 

S Macarthur Onslow, Some Early Records of 
the Macarthurs of Camden Htstoncal Records 
of Australia, ser I, vols I to XVI, Historical 
Records of New South Wales, vols I to VII, H V 
Evatt, Rum Rebellion, G Mackaness, Life of 
Admiral Bbgh, Sydney Gazette, 8 February 1807, 
Harold Nome, Journal and Proceeding Ro^al 
Australian Historical Society, vol XV, which 
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must be read with caution as the evidence is 
against man\ of Dr Norries conclusions For 
Tames Macarthiu, The Sydne\ Morning Herald, 
24 Apiil 1867 P Mennell The Dictionary of 
Austialanan Biography For Sir William Mac 
arthui Burkes Colomal Gentry, 1891 The 
Sydney Monnng He) aid, 31 October 1882 

MacCALiLUM, Sir Mungo \Villiam 
(1854-1942), scholai, son ol Mungo Mac 
Callum, was born at Glasgotv on 26 Feb 
ruaiy 1854 He was educated at Glasgow 
high school and uni\eisiiy (M \ 1876, 
Hon LL D 1906), and at Leipzig and 
Berlin universities At Glasgow he was 
awarded the Luke Fellowship for litera- 
ture, philosophy, and classics He was 
appointed professor of English literature 
and history at the Univeisity College of 
Wales in 1879, published 

his first book, Studies in Low Goman 
and High Get man Literatuie About the 
t end of 1886 he was appointed professor 
of modern languages at the university 
of Sydney He held this chair for 34 
years, and saw the numbei of students 
at the university grow from about 250 
to 3300 In 1894 he published his Tenny- 
son’s Idylls of the King and Arthtitian 
Story pom the XVIth Century, m which 
he discussed the sources of the legends 
and the Arthurian literature in English 
from Malory to Matthew Arnold and 
Tennyson His most interesting and im- 
portant volume, howevei, was his 
Shakespeat e’s Roman Plays and their 
Background, published m 1910 and re- 
printed in 1925, which gave him an 
assured place in Shakespearian scholar- 
ship In 1913 he published In Memory 
of Albeit Bythesea Weigall, an excellent 
example of a short biography, in which 
eulogy is tempered by humour and sense 
of propoition He was taking much in- 
terest in the administrative side of the 
university, was a member of the senate 
from 1898, dean of the faculty of arts 
from die same year to 1920, and out- 
side the university, had other appoint- 
ments, including that of trustee of the 
public library of New South Wales He 
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^\as duiiiiiuiii ol tiusiccs Lioni iqob to 
iqij 

When MacCallum !>a\c up his chan 
w iqso he nas appointed pioiessoi 
emciitus and continued his intcicsi in 
his school and the unueisuy He wis 
acting wai den and waidcn in 19234 
Mce-chaiicelloi 19S47, deputy chanccl- 
loi 1928 34, and chancelloi 1934 6 When 
he resigned the chancelloi slnp at the 
end o£ 1936, a special meeting ol the 
senate was held so that testimony could 
be given, not only concerning the rc 
markable work of MacCallum dining 
his 50 yeais connexion with the uiinci 
sity, but also his influence as a teachci 
and a man Duimg these yenis of ad 
ministrative work his mtciest 111 litei.i 
tuie nevei flagged He gav'C addic‘*ses to 
the English Association at Sydney, and 
in 1925 at the in\ nation of the Biitish 
Academy he gave the Waiton Icctuic, 
taking as his subject, “The Diamalic 
Monologue in the Victorian Pctiod” 
He uas also given the honoiaiy dtgut 
of DLitt by Oxfoid Univeisity m this 
ycdi In 1930 he brought out Oueen 
Jezebel, F)agments of an Iniaginmy 
Biogiapity m Dramatised Dialogue, his 
least successful piece of woik It has its 
better moments, but theic is often a 
ciiiious disiegaid oi the nuances of 
blank vetse His piosc addi esses ol this 
period, howcvci, show no ialling oil in 
his mental poweis The last of these to 
be published was his addicss on “Scof/'s 
Equipuuni iti Atiaiiimnifs and Chai- 
arte) jo) his J ileiaiy IVoih” which v\ is 
delivcied m his seventy eighth yeai He 
died at Sydney on 3 September 1942 He 
raamed 111 1882 Doictte Margaietha 
Peters who survived him with a daughter 
and a son, Colonel W P MacC^ilhim 
Another son, who was Rhodes scholar m 
190C, died in 1934 MacCallum was cre- 
ated K C M G in 1926 He was a great 
influence in the rapidly growing univer- 
sity of his time, and his eloquence, scholar- 
ship and wisdom left a lasting impies 
Sion on It His portiait by Longstaff 


(q v) is in the Gieat H ill of the iidivei- 
sity of Svdncv 

1 ]ie Sydney Moniins; H< t(ild j Scjxunbci iqjj 
r Aftnns Millci ludxihan Iilnalnn i\hich 
lists his puhhslicd •xtUlrcsscs, Calotdais of the 
UuwtiKity of Sydney iqJ7 uid t ulici jciis 
Drb)ett’s Penatre, ttt !<){() Binlu s Peeiage 
Uc, 1937 

McCAUGHEY, Sir Samui i (1835 1919), 
pastotaJist and public beiulactoi, was 
boin ncai Ballymena, county Antiim, 
Ji eland on 30 June 1831', He came to 
A-Ustialia with an uncle, Ch tiles Wilson, 
d biothci ol Sii Samuel Wbison (qv) 
and landed at Mclbouine in Vpiil 185b 
He immediately went to the country and 
began wotking as a jackcioo, tn thice 
months was appointed an OMiseei <and 
two yeais latei became inanagci ol 
kcwcll station while lus unde was on 
a visit to England In iSflo, aftei his 
uncle’s ictiirn, he acqimcd an iiitcicst m 
C-oonong station ncai Uialla with two 
paitncis His brothei John who came 
out latci became a paitncr m other 
stations Dm mg the caily days of Coo- 
iiong station McCaughey sulleicd much 
from di ought conditions, but oveicame 
these by sinking bores lor ai tcsian water 
and constructing large* tanks He was 
thus a pioncci of water c onset vati on in 
\ustialia In 1871 he was away liom 
Aiisiralid ioi two yeais on holiday, and 
on ins return did much exptrnni ntmg 
111 sheep bleeding, at Inst seeking the 
stiains that could pioduce the best wool 
n the Riverina district, and aftciwards 
when the mutton iiade developed ton 
sideling the ejiiestion fiom that angle 
In 1880 when bn Samuel Wilson went 
to England, McCaughey bought two of 
lus stations, loor.ilc and Diiuioj^ He 
then owned about 3,000,000 acres In 
1880 when he again visiteel the* old woilei 
he imported a eons idem ble number of 
Veimont sluvii Cioiu the United States, 
md he also mtioehiceel fu'sh sttains from 
Tasmania In 1900 he bought North 
\anco iml at gieat cost constructed 
about 200 miles of channels and irrigated 
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40,000 acres The success of this scheme 
IS believed to have encouraged the New 
South Wales government to proceed with 
the Bunenjuck dam McCaughey had 
become a member of the New South 
Wales legislative council in 1899, and in 
1905 he was knighted He retained his 
health through a \igorous old age and 
died at North Yanco on 25 July 1919 He 
nevei maiiied He is stated to ha\e left 
£600,000 for the technical training of the 
children of dead soldiers, £300,000 to the 
university of Sydney, £250,000 to the uni 
lersity of Queensland, £250,000 to the 
Presbyterian Church, a rich endowment 
to a Presbyterian orphanage in Sydney, 
£10,000 each to four Sydney secondary 
schools and £5000 each to three Sydney 
hospitals (Austtaha's Debt to Irish 
Nation-builders) This, however, is not 
strictly accurate, for instance the bene- 
faction to the two universities takes the 
form of a yearly income of about £17,000 
to Sydney and about £11,000 to Queens- 
land, but up to the time of his death no 
other Australian had left so much in 
public benefactions His poi trait by 
Longstaff (qv) is in the Great Hall of 
the university of Sydney 
McCaughey believed in the gospel of 
woik and attributed his success to this 
He had too a shrewd mind, great fore 
sight and knew when to take a risk Per- 
sonally he was a modest man of un 
bounded generosity, hundreds of men 
benefited by his kindness and his con- 
tributions to public funds were also 
laigc He was an important force in the 
de\elopment of the wool industry, and 
may fairly be considered one of the great 
builders of Australia 

The Sydney Morning Herald, 30 June 1915, 26 
Jul> xqig The Argus, Melbourne 26 July 1919, 
P S Cleary, Australia’s Dchl to Jtnh Nation 
builders 

AftCkWLCY, Thomas ^Villiam (1881 
11)25) chief justice of Queensland, son of 
James McCawley, was born at Too 
woomba, Queensland, on 24 July x88i 
Educated at St Patrick's boys’ school. 


Toowoomba, McCawley at 14 yeais of 
age began w^orking as a teacher, but 
shortly afterwards enteied a solicitor's 
office He studied shorthand and became 
so pioficicnt that he taught it to evening 
students at the Toow'oomba technical 
college He passed the public service 
examination, enteied the service of the 
Queensland got eminent sa\mgs bank, 
and was successnelv tiansferred to the 
offices of the public sen ice boaid and 
the depaitment of justice Studying 
after office hours, he passed the pres 
cribed examinations and w^as admitted 
to the Queensland bar m the beginning 
of 1907 In the same year he was ap- 
pointed certifying barrister under the 
friendly societies and trade union 
acts, and as first clerk in the department 
of justice he earned the complete con- 
fidence of the successne ministeiial 
heads of the department In 1910, when 
only 28 yeais of age, he was appointed 
crown solicitor, and soon established a 
remarkable reputation At one sitting of 
the high court at Brisbane the state of 
Queensland was concerned in six ap- 
peals, and the court upheld McCawley’s 
opinion in each case In the Eastern case 
aigued by T J Ryan (qi ) before the 
privy council in England, McCawley as 
o'own solicitor instiucted Ryan and 
accompanied him to England Their 
contentions were upheld by the priiy 
council, and the immediate consequen- 
tial saving to Queensland was in the 
neighbouihood of £70,000 In 1915 
McCawley was appointed undei -secre- 
tary for justice 

McCawley had always been inteiested 
in industiial aibitration, and so far 
back as 1906 had collaboiated wuth (Sir) 
J W Blair and T Macleod m the pre- 
paration of a work on The Workers* 
Compensation Act of ^905 In January 
1917 McCawley was appointed president 
of the couit of industrial arbitiation, 
and a few months later he was made a 
judge of the supreme court There was 
much opposition to these appoint- 
ments, and technical objections were 
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idised by some nicmbeis ol ilie Queens 
land bar and some ol the judges ol the 
supiemc court \ majoiity ol the Queens 
land full couit upheld tlicse objections, 
and on an appeal being made to the 
high couit ol Austiaha thcic was again 
a majoiity \culiet against McCawley 
The pri\) council, liowcsei, leseised 
both these decisions McCawley found 
that the woik of the iibitiation couit 
was both heasy and difficult, but he had 
nevei been afiaid of -work On i Apiil 
1923 he was made chief-justice of Queens- 
land on the letiiemcnt of Sir Pope 
Cooper (q \ ) McCawley earned on his 
offices until ib April 1925, when he died 
suddenly at Brisbane m his forty fourth 
year He mariied m 1911 Margaiet Mary, 
daughter of Thomas O’Hogan, who sur- 
vived him with thiee sons and a 
daughter 

McCawley stalled with no advantages 
and by sheei foicc of ability and cJiai 
actei reached one of the highest posi 
tions in the land He easily woic down 
the feeling that arose when he was made 
a judge and caincd the icspcct and 
affection of all his associates He never 
lost his simple and unassuming manner, 
he remained a student all his life, and 
he gained a rem likable knowledge of 
law His earnestness, courtesy and acute 
ness made him a gieat arbitration judge 
His too early death was lamented by all 
classes in Queensland 

Tfte Brisbane Courier, 17 and 18 April 1925, 
Whos Who, 1925 

McCAY, Sir Jamfs Mhinesmt (186 j 
19^0), politician and soldici, son of the 
Rev A R Boyd McCay, w^as born at 
Ballynure, Ireland, on ai December 1864 
His mother was a woman of remarkable 
ability He was bi ought to Vicloiia by 
his fathci, who became the Picsbytcnan 
mmistei at Castle mame, and was eclu 
cated at Scotch College, Melbouine, 
wheie he was dux of the school m 1881 
At the matriculation examination he 
ivon the classical exhibition and divided 
the mathematical exhibition with J H 
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Michell (cj \ ) He giadu ued M A at the 
umveisity of Melbourne and for some 
yenis w.is a leachei at the C astlcmame 
gi animal school He took up the study 
of 1 iw, gi acliiated LL M .iiicl in 1 895 wms 
e.dlcd to the hai lii the same year he 
was elected a member of the legislative 
isscmbly loi Castlcmamt In Deccmbei 
1899 he became mmistci loi education 
and comniissionei of tiacle and customs 
111 the McLean (q\) nimistiy, bur on 
going beCoie the electois was defeated 
He was elected a member of the house 
of rcpiesentatues for Coiinclla, Vic 
toria, at the fiist federal election in 1901, 
and was ministci for defence horn 
August 1904 to July 1905 in the Reid 
McLean ministry He contested the new 
diMSion ol Cono at tin 1906 election 
and was deicated He was an unsuccess 
lul candidate foi the senate in 1910, 
€md did not again attemjit to cntci 
jiohtus 

McCay had alwMys been muiesled in 
the lolimtcer, and latci, miJuia, loices 
He obtained a tommissioii as a lieuten- 
ant m i88() He 1 cached ilu rank of 
lieutenant colonel in 1903, joined the 
intelligence coips in 1907, and was 
diiector ol intelligence fiom 1909 to 

1913 He WMS an early voliinteei in the 

1914 18 wai, and icll with the Inst ex 
peditionaiy loiec in command ol the 
second mlantiy brigade In Egypt he 
showed ability m training his men, but 
the heavy woik he gave them dicl not 
make him popttlai He led his men <it 
the landing at Gallipoli and was in 
much hca\y subsequent fighting Eaily 
m May cluimg the struggle foi Kiiihia 
he was wounded m the leg by a bullet 
while he was in a foi waul position, and 
two months later while descending a 
steep eommunicalion ticnth lus log 
snapped w I k K tiu bone Ind jnisiousl) 
been injuud, incl 1u wms uudidid to 
Austiaha In Moth iqit) hi utuinedio 
Egypt, look oui command ol the lifth 
division with thi laiik oj majoi geiioial, 
and in July 1916 went to France with 
his men At the battle of FroracUes very 
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hea\y losses were inciured, and McCay 
was severely blamed on this account 
The Australian official historian, C E 
W Bean, however, entirely exonerates 
McCay "The case of McCay may stand 
as a classic example of the gioss injus- 
tice of such popular \ei diets, he having 
been loaded with the blame £oi thiee 
costly undertakings— the charge of the 
2nd brigade at Cape Helles the desert 
march ot the 5th division, and the attack 
at Fromelles— for none of which was he 
in fact any more lesponsible than the 
humblest private in his force, while in 
the case of the desert mai ch he had actu 
ally protested against the order” {Official 
History of Austialia in the War, Vol 
fll p 447) In December McCay was 
invalided to England and was appointed 
general officer commanding the Aus- 
tralian forces m Gieat Britain On his 
letuin to Australia he retired from the 
legal firm of McCay and Thwaites, and 
until 1922 was business adviser to the 
Commonwealth He was also a commis- 
sioner of the States savings bank Dm mg 
his last years he contributed many able 
leading articles upon political and 
economic subjects to the Aigiis news 
paper He died at Melbourne on 1 Octo 
bei 1930 He married in 189b Julia 
Mary O’Meara who died in 1915 He 
was survived by two daughters He was 
cieated C B in 1915, KCMG in 1918, 
and KBE m 1919 

McCay was a man of great ability, 
widely read, and a good man of busi 
ness In pailiament, he had a high 
reputation as a speaker and adminis 
trator, as a soldier he was a good discip 
linaiian, a capable officer, and a thor- 
oughly biave man But though he was 
unfortunate in the leputation he 
obtained, he does not appear to have 
had the qualities which make a great 
army leader 

The Argus and The Age, Melbourne, s October 
1930, The Offtctal History of Australia tn the 
War J'9/5, vols I to V Burke’s Peerage, 
etc , 1929 Commonwealth Parliamentary Hand 
book 1901-1950 Histoiy of Scotch College 


McCOLL, Hugh (1819 1885), pioneer of 
irrigation, eldest son of James McColl, 
was born at Glasgow on 22 Januaiy 
1819 In 1836 he went to North Shields, 
Northumberland, and in 1840 opened a 
business as bookseller and printei at 
South Shields He was appointed secre- 
tary of. the Tyne conservancy committee, 
wffiich probably led to his interest in 
the conservation of water, and in 1852 
left for Australia, arriving in January 
1853 From 1856 he resided mostly at 
Bendigo wheie he had a business as a 
punter and newspaper proprietoi In 
1865 he became secietary of the Cohban 
watei supply committee until it was 
taken over by the government For 
many years he was a commercial travel- 
ler, and on his way thi ough the country 
in dry seasons became convinced of the 
value of iriigation In 1874 he became 
associated with Benjamin Hawkins Dods 
(1834-1896), civil engineer, and the 
North-western Canal Company was pro- 
jected with a capital of £1,500000 Gov- 
ernment after government was ap- 
proached, but for one reason or anothei 
the promoters w'ere put off In April 
1877 permission for a survey was given 
and this was cairied out in 1878 It 
showed that so fai as the configuration 
of the country was concerned the scheme 
was piacticable but it was anothei mat- 
ter to raise the large capital lequired, 
and m this the promoters were not 
successful In 1880 McColl was elected a 
member of the legislative assembly for 
Mandurang, and for the next five vears 
in season and out of season continued to 
bring the water question before pailia- 
ment He was often derided, but eventu- 
ally succeeded in impressing the Service 
(qv)-Berry (qv) ministry with his 
views, and m 1884 a royal commission 
was appointed with Alfred Deakin (q v ) 
as chairman Pait of the inquiry was 
tliat the commission should endeavour 
to ascertain "whether provision can be 
made for the conservation and distri- 
bution of water foi the use of the 
people” Deakin went to America, 
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Em ope and \sn to makt mquiiics but 
befoie ilie icport was completed McColl 
died on s Apnl 1885 He had done a 
gieat piece o£ woik foi his country 
He i^as m anted twice (1) to Jane, 
daughiei of Joshua Hiers, and (s) to 
Maty daughter of Adam Guthrie, who 
survived him with his eight childien 
His son, James Hiers McColl, is noted 
below 

The Age and The Argus, Melbourne, ^ Apul 
1885, of die Time in Australia, 1878 James 
H McColl The Victorian Historical Magazine, 
June 1917, pp 145 63 


vived him with his two sons and three 
d lughtcis 

McColl was i fluent spcakei and a 
good dtbaiLi He was an authority on 
land and mining questions, and follow- 
ing in his iathei’s footsteps w.is a stiong 
advocate foi urigalion and closci settle- 
ment He look piide in the fact that as 
ministci foi lands he had pui chased the 
hist Victoiian cstnics to be divided for 
closer settlement 

Cyclopedia of Victoiia, 1903, The Argus and 
The Age Melbourne, 21 February 1929 
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McCOLL, James Hiers (1844-1929), 
politician, son of Hugh McColl (qv), 
was born at South Shields, England, in 
1 844 He was educated at Scotch College, 
Melbourne, and afterwards became a 
mechanical engineei He gave this up to 
become a membei of the firm of McColl 
and Rankin, legal manageis In 1886 he 
was elected a membci of the Victoiian 
legislative assembly for Ins fathei’s old 
constituency, Manduiang, and m i88q 
became member for Gunbowei He was 
ministei of mines and of watei supply 
m the Patterson (qv) ministry fiom 
January 1893 to September 1894, and 
commissioner of crown lands in the 
McLean (qv) ministry from Decembei 
1899 Novembei igoo In Mardi igoi 
he was elected to the federal house of 
representatives for Echuca, and m 1906 
resigned his seat to contest the senate, to 
which he was elected second on the poll 
He was vice president of the executive 
council in the Cook ministry from June 
1913 to September 1914 At the senate 
election held in 1914 he was defeated 
aftei an unbroken caieci of 28 ycais m 
parliament, and letircd fiom politics He 
purchased an irrigated property at Gun 
bowel, lived thcie foi some ycais and 
then spent his last days in retirement it 
Melbourne Me died on 20 Febiuary 
1929 He was twice married (i) to Emily, 
daughter of D Boyle, and (2) to Sadie, 
daughter of W K Thomas who sur- 


McCOY, Sir Fredirick (1817 1899), geo 
legist and naturalist, the son of Simon 
McCoy, M D , was born at Dublin in 
1817 The date usually given is 1823, but 
the Melbourne Jigus in its obituary 
notice stated that he was bom in 1817 
The cailier date is probably correct as 
McCoy had a scientific papci published 
in the Magazine of Natural History m 
1838 and manicd m 1843 He was origin- 
ally educated for the medical profes- 
sion at Dublin and Cambridge, but 
natural histoiy and the study of fossil 
01 game lemains became his chief mtci 
est About the year 1841 he prepared 
and published a Catalogue of the Or- 
ganic Remains exhibited in the Rotunda 
Dublin, m 1844 appeared A Synopsis of 
the Cliauicler of Carboniferous Lime- 
stone Fossils of heland, and in 1846 A 
Synopsis of the Silu^iian Fossils of heland 
He was woiking on the geological survey 
in 18413 began his lour years' 

association with Professor Sedgwick at 
Cambridge, during which he determined 
and ananged the whole senes of British 
and loicign fossils in the geological 
museum of the imiviisity McCoy 
woiked at his task with the gicatcst zeal 
and live yeais latei Sedgwick spoke of 
him in the highest teims “m excellent 
naturalist, an ineompaiable and most 
philosophical palaeontologist, and one 
of the steadiest and quickest workman 
that ever undertook the arrangement of 
a museum You hav e seen his Cambridge 
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work and where is there anything to 
be named with it, either in extent, or 
peifection of arrangement" McCoy 
joined the Imperial survey of Ii eland, 
and after completing the maps of the 
di&tiicts he had sun eyed in the field, 
was appointed m 1850 to the chan of 
geology and mineialogy at Queen’s Col- 
lege, Belfast In his \acations he con- 
tinued to work at Cambridge In 1854 he 
accepted the position of piofessor of 
natural sciences at the university of Mei- 
bom ne He was jUst able to finish his 
Desmption of the Byitish Palaeozoic 
Fossils in the Geological Museum of the 
University of Cambridge before sailing 
for Australia 

When McCoy began his woik at the 
university of Melbourne there were few 
students, and for many years he took 
classes m chemistry, mineralogy, botany, 
zoology, comparative anatomy, geology 
and palaeontology In endeavouring to 
cover so much ground it was impossible 
for him to keep his reading up to date 
in all these sciences, and he lemamed 
most distinguished as a palaeontologist 
There was a small national museum 
housed at the crown lands office, which 
in spite of opposition he managed to 
get transferred to the university In 
1863 he persuaded the government to 
build a museum in the unnersity 
grounds, and the national museum be 
came the great interest of his life In 
1870 the control of the museum was 
vested m the trustees of the public lib 
rary but it was impossible to control 
McCoy Behind the \eil of his comtesy 
and politeness was great determination, 
and It was seldom that he failed to have 
his own way He knew what he wanted, 
and whethei he was dealing with the 
university council or the trustees of the 
public libraiy, in the end he usually 
succeeded in getting it In addition to 
his duties as prolessoi and director, Mc- 
Coy did useful work as chairman of the 
first royal commission on the goldfields 
of Victoria, as government palaeontolo- 
gist, and as a member of larious com- 


mittees He published two works for the 
government of Victoria, Prodi omits of 
the Palaeontology of Victoria, 1874-82 
(only seven out of 10 decades pub 
lished), and Piodiomus of the Zoology 
of Victoiia in 20 decades, 187890 
In 1880 he was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society of London He died on 
13 May 1899 He married in 1843, Anna 
Maria Harrison of Dublin, who pre 
deceased him, as did also an only son 
who left descendants, and an only 
daughter He was created K C M G 
m 1891 and had the D Sc honorary 
degree of Cambridge and other uni- 
veisities He received the Murchison 
medal from the Geological Society of 
London, and many other distinctions 
A list of 69 of his scientific papers is 
given in the Geological Magazine for 
1899, P 2^5 

McCoy was a fair, strongly built man, 
always well dressed and showing no 
trace of the arduous work he was doing 
He was inclined to be conservative m his 
views, and stiongly opposed some of 
Darwin’s theories when they weie first 
brought foiward He was, however, a 
fine allround scientist, a distinguished 
palaeontologist, and a great museum 
director who did remarkable work in the 
building up of the national museum at 
Melbourne 

The Geological Magaune, 1899, p 283, Nature, 
1899, P 83* J Claike and T McK Hughes, 
The Life and Letters of the Rev Adam Sedg- 
wick, E La T Armstrong, The Book of the 
Public Library, Museums, and National Gallery 
of Victoria, Sir Ernest Scott, A History of the 
University of Melbourne, The Argus, Melbourne, 
15 May 1899, E W Skeats David Lecture 1933, 
Some Founders of Australian Geology, Debrett’s 
Peerage, etc , 1899 

McCRAE, George Gordon (1833-1927), 
poet, was bom near Leith, Scotland, 
on 29 May 1833 His father, Andrew 
Munson McCrae, was a writer to the 
signet, Edinburgh, his mother, Georgiana 
Huntly McCrae, is noticed separately 
His father sailed for Australia in advance 
m 1838, and George Gordon McCrae 
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aiiucd at I\fcibouiiic nith his niothei 
on 1 Match ib^i They lued loi i time 
at Abbotsiord about two miles out ot 
Melbourne and then at Arthui’s Seat, 
tvhere his lathe i had taken up land 
Here the boy was educated by i pin ate 
tutor, John McCluie, M A who le- 
mained with the family lot nine yeais 
"IVhen about 17 years ol age McCiac 
joined a suiv eying paity as a piobationer, 
and nanowly escaped being caught in 
the flames of “Black Thursday” Aftei 
being m one 01 two offices to obtain 
business experience, he was appointed to 
a position in the gmernment service on 
1 Januaiy 1854 He remained m the 
service for 39 years becoming eventually 
deputy registrar general, and retired with 
a pension in 1893 having reached the 
ige limit 

McCiae began to contiibutc veise to 
the Aiisty alastan and othei papers, and 
gradually became acquainted with all 
the hteiary men of his period including 
Gordon (qv), Kendall (qv), Home 
(q\ ), and Claike (qv) Some of these 
he met at Dwight’s second-hand book- 
shop in Bourke-stieet, Melbourne, and 
It was Dwight who published m 1867, 
McCrae’s two little volumes. The Story 
of Balladeadu) and Mamba, both based 
on aboriginal legends He had hoped 
to publish a third book with an abor 
igmal setting, Karakoyok, but it le 
mained in manuscript He became veiy 
friendly with Gordon, who piaised his 
verse, and Kendall, whom he was able 
to help during his troubled days m 
Melbourne In 1873 appeared a long 
poem in blank verse. The Man m the 
hon Mash, from which Longfellow 
selected some lines foi an anthrology 
of sea poems MeCiae was always fond 
of the sea and by saving up his leave was 
enabled to visit Gicat Biitain, and to 
make two voyages to the Seychelles in 
which islands he became very interested 
He did much preliminary vvoik lor a 
history of the Seychelles which was 
never completed, and began to work 
on a novel, John Rons, a badly arianged 


but leadable stoiy ol the icign of Queen 
Anne, which was not published until 
iqi8 He also wiote a poem Don Cesar, 
in oltiva lima, as long as Don Juan, 
seveial evtiaets liom wdiich appealed in 
the Build 17 } In 11)15 a small selection 
oi his poems was published. The Fleet 
a/id Convoy and Othei Veises This little 
volume IS lull of mispunts and scaicely 
lepicsents the poet at his best An oppor- 
tunity was lost to inelude some ot Mc- 
Crae’s moie distinguished work, such as 
“A. Rosebud fiom the Gaiden of the 
Taj”, now buiied in old papcis and 
journals He died at Hawthorn, Mel- 
bourne, on 15 August 1927, in his ninety- 
fifth year, his mind still quite unimpaired 
Of tew men has it been so tiuly said 
that he was univei sally loved and le 
gictled He manied in July 1871, Aug 
iista Helen Blown, who picdeceased 
him He was suuived by a son and thiee 
daughtcis Anothei son was killed in the 
1911-18 wai 

McCi ac was well ovei six leel m height 
and in his youth strikingly handsome 
He had a gilt foi willing musical veise, 
often chaimmg and at times rising 
into poctiy He was ajqiaieiitly quite 
incapable of self critieism, and never 
lealizcd how much his work might have 
gained by pruning and condensation 
His son, Hugh Raymond McCiac, born 
in 1870, became the authoi of Satyis 
and Sunlight, and othei volumes which 
proclaimed him one of the finest poets 
produced in Australia He also pub 
lished some volumes m prose of which 
My Falhei and My Fathers Fi lends gives 
a very pleasant picture of his father's 
associates One of McCiae’s daughters, 
Dorothy Fiances McCiae, also published 
vei se 

Short autobiography lu m.uiusciipt, Hugh Me 
Cric My Father and my Father's Friends, per 
sional knowledge 

McCRAE, Georgian A Huntly (1804- 
1890), n^c Gordon, aitist and diarist, 
was born at London, on 15 Maich 1804 
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She was educated at a con\cnt school and 
later at Claybrook House, Fulham, and 
the New Road boarding school After 
lea\ing school, Miss Gordon had lessons 
in music from a daughter of Thomas 
Hold oft, in landscape painting from 
John Valley, and m miniatuie painting 
from Charles Haytei She proved to be 
an apt pupil On 25 September 1830 she 
was maiiied to hei cousin, \ndrew' Mun- 
son McCiae, and on 26 Octobei 1840 
she sailed foi Australia in the At gyle 
with her foui small children Hei hus- 
band had preceded her She arrived at 
Melbourne on 1 March 1841 Aftei liv- 
ing for about a year in the city, the 
family moved to Abbotsford, about two 
miles away, where a brick house was 
built from Mrs McCiae’s own drawings 
Ihiee vears later her husband took up 
land at Arthur’s Seat as a cattle station 
They remained there until most of the 
children were grown up four more were 
bom between 1841 and 1851 On re- 
moving to Melbourne, Mis McCiae's 
house became the meeting-place of the 
leading literary and artistic people of 
the time In 1857 she showed some ex- 
cellent miniatures in the exhibition of 
the Victorian Society of Fine Arts, but 
the bunging up of a large family m 
pioneer days left her little leisure for 
aitistic work Mrs McCrae is not repre- 
sented in any of the national gallei les of 
Australia, but some miniatures, sketch 
books, and a few diawmgs are in the 
possession of her descendants A list of her 
nimiatuies painted in Great Britain is 
given in hei diary Some suggestion of 
her ability as a miniaturist may be found 
m the reproductions of the poi traits of 
herself and her husband 111 Geotgiana’s 
Jomnal which, edited by her grandson, 
Hugh McCrae, was published in 1934 
This transcript of her diary from 1841 to 
1846 proved to be a most interesting 
first-hand record of how the pioneers 
lived in the early days of the colony of 
Victoria As a contribution to the social 
history of the time it can never lose 
Its value 


Mis McCiae was a woman of gieat 
com age, personality and ability, who 
was prevented by the conditions of hei 
life from teaching hei full height as an 
aitist She died at Hawthorn, near Mel- 
bourne on 24 May 1890, and was sui- 
vived by seven childien Her son, George 
Goidpn McCiae, is noticed sepaiatelv 

Edited b} Hugh MtCne Geotgianas JoiDual 
piivate information 

McCUBBIN, Fri 1)1 KICK (18551917), 
artist, was born at A Vest Melbourne, on 
25 February 1855 His father, Alexander 
McCubbin, was a mastei bakei The 
son was educated at Mi ^Vblmot's school. 
West Melbourne and St Paul's school, 
Swanston street, Melbourne On leav- 
ing school he became an oflElce boy in 
a solicitor’s ofiice, but after a few months 
gave this up to assist his father in his 
business He was then appi enticed to 
a coach paintei, but not long aftci the 
completion of his indentiues in 1875, 
his father died and he had to take charge 
of his business Some yeais befoie he 
had begun to woik m the evening at 
a school of design, where he became 
acquainted with C Douglas Richard- 
son (qv) They quickly exhausted the 
possibilities of this school, and the two 
of them passed on to the newly estab- 
lished drawing school of the national 
gallery McCubbin aftei w^ards joined the 
painting class but made little progiess 
until the advent of G F Folingsby (q v ) 
as director in 1882 He soon began to 
improve, and a little later won the first 
prize of £30 in a students’ competition 
for a composition called “Home Again" 
In 1886 he was appointed acting-master 
of the school of design at the national 
gallery and afterwards was appointed 
master He lemamed 111 this position 
to the end of his life If it lestricted the 
tune available foi painting, his salary 
at least provided the clement of safety 
On the death of Folingsby in January 
1891, McCubbin was appointed acting- 
director and held the position until the 
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ail ml of Bcinaicl H ill (q ^ ) m Maicli 
1892 In 1894 one of his pictiiies, ‘'Feed- 
ing Time”, uas bought £01 the national 
gallery at Melbourne Siv ycais later 
this was exchanged foi anothei of his 
pictures, ‘‘A Winter Evening” In 1897 he 
exhibited at the Pans Salon and it the 
Giafton galleiy, London He was ejected 
president of the Victorian Artists’ Society 
m 1902, and again held the position in a 
later year In 1906 his large triptych, 
“The Pioneer”, was acquiied under the 
teims of the Felton (q v) bequest for the 
national galleiy of \hctoria 
In 1907 McCubbin obtained leave 
of absence, visited Europe, and made 
Ins fust acquaintance with the great 
masteis of painting, hitherto seen only 
in icpioductions He enjoyed it vciy 
much, but his visit was too short to 
have much influence on his work though 
for a time af ten\ aids he seemed to feel 
a difficulty in settling down, and occa 
sionally his tendency to neglect drawing 
and think only of coloui became accen 
tuated The visit had been a gi eat event 
for him and left him many happy 
mcmoiies Tov\aids the end of 1911 
there was a quarrel in the artists’ camp, 
and McCubbin left the Victorian Ai tists’ 
Society and joined Walter Withers (q v ), 
Max Meldrum, Edward Officer (q v ) 
and others m forming the Australian 
Alt Association In 1915 he fell into bad 
health, he had two sons at the war and 
Ills natural anxiety may have contributed 
to this In 1916 he was giantcd six 
months’ leave of absence fiom the 
national gallery school, and he died on 
20 December 1917 He had manied in 
1890, Annie Moriarty, who with two 
daughteis and four sons, survived him 
One of his sons, Louis McCubbin, boin 
18 Maich 1891, became an artist of 
ability and was president of the Vic- 
torian Artists’ Society, 1955 5 He was 
appointed diiectoi of the national gal 
leiy at Adelaide in 193b 
Fiederick McCubbin’s enthusiasm and 
kindliness had a great influence for good 
on his students, though stiictly speak- 


ing he may not hue been i great 
leachei His pom uls v\cie iinequ il, but 
in his hiidscapc painting he showed 
giciL sincciity, good coloui, sound com 
position and much poetical feeling 
Examples of his woik in ly be found in 
the Meibom nc, Sidney, Adelaide, Peith, 
Geelong and Castlemainc galleiies 

A Cokjuhoun, Ftedeuck M(Cubbtn The Ait 
af Titdeitck McCubbin but neither of these 
books IS lecuTile W Moore The Story 

of 4uitialiau Ait, pcisonil knowledge 

McCULLOCH, Allan Riverstone 
(1885 1925), zoologist, son of Herbert 
Riv^erstone McCulloch, was born at Syd 
ney, on 20 June 1885 At the age of 13 
he began woiking as an unpaid assistant 
to E R Waite (qv), at the Auslialian 
museum, who cncoiuagcd him in the 
study ol zoology In igofa McCulloch was 
appointed assistant m chaige ol verte 
biatcs at the museum, and soon attci- 
wards- began to spceiali/e in the study of 
Auslialian lishes and hsh-Iikc animals 
His fust paper appealed in the Rccoids 
of the AmUalia 7 i Minnnn in iqob, and 
until his death papeis by him wcie pub 
lished cveiy yeai in that 01 some othci 
scientific joinnal Though never of 
robust physique he was a gicat woiker, 
and made scvcial tups to the Gieai 
Banici Reef .md various Pacific islands, 
obtaining ficsh mloimation about his 
work In 1922 he made an adventuious 
journey through Papua with Captain 
Frank Huilcy His unremitting woik 
undei mined his health, which broke 
down badly m 1923 At the time of his 
death at Honolulu on 1 Septcmbci 19215, 
McCulloch was on 12 months’ leave m 
the hope that lest and change might 
benefit him By his premat me death, d 
Sdcntihc workd of unusual distimtion 
was lost who held the (nst plate in his 
subject in. Austialia ITc was also an 
excellent oigani/e'r and tiamcr of young- 
ei membcis of the stall of the Aiistialian 
museum His Check List of Ftshes and 
Fish like Animals of New South WuZes 
was published by the Royal Zoological 
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Society o£ New South W'^ales in 1922, and 
nearly five years after his death, A Check 
List of the Fishes Recorded fiom Aus- 
tralia, prepaied from McCulloch’s 
materials, and edited by Gilbeit P 
Whitley, was published as Memoii V of 
the Australian museum of Sydney A 
monument to his memory v, as placed on 
Lord Howe Island, a place held in great 
affection by McCulloch 

G \ndcrson Records of the Austtalian Museum, 
1926 7 which includes a list of McCulloch's 
papers Proceedings of the Lmnean Society of 
New South Wales, 192G p VI Introduction to 
A Check List of the Fishes Recorded from Aus 
tralia 

McCULLOCH, Sir James (18191893), 
four times premier of Victoiia, son of 
George McCulloch, was born at Glasgow 
in 1819 He had a primal y education at 
a local school and obtained employment 
in the business of Dennistoun Brothers, 
merchants He showed such diligence 
that he gradually rose, was made a junior 
partner, and m 1853 was sent to Mel- 
bourne to organize an Australian branch 
of the business In 1854 he was nomin- 
ated a member of the old legislative 
council of Victoria In 1856, under the 
new constitution, he was elected a mem- 
ber of the legislative assembly for Wim- 
mera, and in April of the next year was 
called upon by the governor to form a 
ministry He attempted a coalition with 
O’Shanassy (qv), but the negotiations 
brohe down and eventually W G 
Haines (qv) became premier with Mc- 
Culloch holding the position of com- 
missioner of trade and customs In Oc- 
tober 1859, when the W Nicholson (q v ) 
government came m, McCulloch was 
treasurer, but the early governments of 
Victoria had no lasting qualities and he 
was out of ojBftce again in September 
i860 In June 1863 he was asked to form 
a ministry and succeeded m getting to- 
gether the strongest cabinet that had 
held oflBce up to that time It lasted for 
nearly five years, and there were oppor- 
tunities to bring in valuable legislation 


which weie not fully a\ ailed of In fact 
much of the time was taken up with a 
constitutional struggle relating to the 
pouers of the legislative council The 
goveinoi. Sir Charles Bailing, was not 
a strong man, and his conduct of affairs 
did nothing to improve matters At the 
election held in August 1864 the gov- 
ernment obtained a large majority, in- 
cluding many men who weie stiong 
democrats looked upon as dangers to the 
community by the conscriative legis- 
lative council Both McCulloch and 
Higinbotham (q v ), his attorney general, 
were free traders, but to the astonish- 
ment of everyone a large number of 
protective duties were introduced as 
part of the government policy under the 
guise of “revenue duties” Knowing that 
these would be strongly opposed in the 
council, the tariff bill was tacked on 
to the appropriation bill, passed thi ough 
the assembly, and sent to the council 
which promptly lejected it The govern- 
ment now being unable to pay the civil 
servants, the ingenious device was adopted 
of borrowing money from a bank, getting 
the bank to sue for the amount owing, 
and allowing judgment to go by default 
The tieasury repaid the amount to the 
bank, which lent the money to the 
government again The struggle went 
on for years, McCulloch showing a grim 
deteiniination that would have been 
more useful in a bettei cause On the 
one hand McCulloch was able to say 
that he had the people behind him, and 
that they should rule, and on the odier 
the council claimed that the “tackmg” 
of a bill was a breach of constitutional 
usage A full account of the struggle 
will be found in Turner’s History of 
Victoria and in Rusden’s History of 
Australia 

McCulloch resigned in May 1868 and 
Sladen (q v ) formed a stop-gap ministry 
which lasted only two months The 
question then at issue w'as a proposed 
grant of £$to,ooo to Darling, the late 
governor Darling, however, having been 
given a pension of £1000 a year by the 
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Biiush goAunmeni, ended the matter 
b) stating that neithci he noi Lady 
Bailing could accejat the pioposecl giant 
McCulloch became jncnnci again in 
July 1868 and u js ilso duel secictaiy 
and tieasuiei He was succeeded by 
J \ Macpheison (q \ ) ni Scptcmbei 

1869 but again waas in powei in -^piil 

1870 and was able to form a stioiig 
cabinet He passed an act doing away 
with state aid to 1 eligioii, but an attempt 
to bung in a piopeity tax without 
exemptions, lesulted in the downfall ol 
his ministry in 1871 In 187a he be 
came agent gcneial for Victoiia m Lon 
don foi about two years In October 
1875 he formed his fomth ministry 
His teim of office was marked by much 
biitei feeling, and the goveinment be 
mg opposed by peisistent stonewalling 
fiom the opposition imdei Beriy (t|v) 
was able to do business only by the 
application of the closuu \t the elec 
tion held in May 1877 the goveinment 
was badly defeated, though McCulloch 
letamcd liis seat He retned from poll 
tics in 1878, devoted his time to busi- 
ness mteiests, and had an impoiiant 
share m the development of the frozen 
meat tiade Early m 1886 he finally left 
Austialia for England, wheie he died 
on 31 January 1893 mairied (1) 
Susan Renwick and (s) Margaret Inglis, 
who survived him There w'ere no child 
ren of either marriage He was twice 
president of the Melbourne chamber of 
commerce, a directoi of several impoi 
tant financial institutions, and was a 
vice-piesident of the trustees of the 
public library, museums, and national 
gallery of Victoria He was knighted in 
1870 and created KCMG in 1874 

McCulloch was a man of robust 
physique and energetic character He had 
great determination, and was a forcible 
debater with a clear and unvarnished 
style As a politician, he became some 
dung of an opportunist, and towards die 
end of his caieer was icbuked bv Ser- 
vice (qv) £01 the inuigues by which 
“he had successively turned two gov-^ 
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einmcnts out of office ind wasted foui 
months ol public tune without having 
anything bcuei to oflci than an iinpei 
Icct adaptation of the pioposals sub 
muted by those govcinments ’ Howevei 
iiuc that may have been, McCulloch’s 
Loice of chaiactci and sagacious intellect 
had made him an impoitant ind olten 
dominating figiuc dining tlie lust 20 
veais of politics in Victoiia 

P Mennell, The Dulionatv of AmUaldiian 
Btogtaphy H G ruinci, A Hntoiy of the 
Colony of Victoiia G W Rusden History of 
Austialia The Aigm and The ige, Melboinne 
1 Fcbiuary iBgg, Debrett’s Peiiage etc 189^ 

McDonald, chakits (istn 1925), 
speaker. Commonwealth house of repre- 
sentatucs was the son ol Charles 
riiomas \oiing McDonald, and was boin 
at Mclboiiine m i8bi He was educated 
at state schools, and at a compaialively 
early age was taken by Ins paicnis to 
Charteis Toweis, Queensland He be- 
came ii watch maket and as a }oung 
man showed an inleicst in social tpics- 
tions He was picsidcnt ol the Australian 
labour fedeiation 1890 2, and m 1893 
was elected for Flmdeis m the Queens- 
land legislative assembly He began to 
be interested in pailiamtntaiy piactice 
and was soon an expcit upon the stand 
mg oiders As he was a bom fightci and 
knew the e‘xact limits of his lights, he 
was frequently in conflict with the speak- 
er His cxpeiicnces wcie useful to him, 
however, m later yeais when he became 
a presiding officer himself 
McDonald left Queensland politics in 
1901 to entei the federal house ol icpie- 
sentativcs and from iqob to iqio was 
chairman of committees In }uly 1910 
he was elected speakci and held the posi- 
tion until June 1913, when the second 
Fisher (qv) government lesigued He 
was again speaker from Septembci 1914 
to early in 1917 Originally a vciy strong 
man, tireless after iidmg aiound his 
electorate on a bicycle during election 
campaigns, he fell into ill-hcalth in his 
later days, and died at Melbourne on 13 
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November 1925, the day before a fedeial 
election at which he was again a candi- 
date In 1892 he married Miss Tregear, 
who survived him with a daughter 
McDonald was in pailiament foi a 
continuous period of 33 yeais He was 
not a good public speaker though at 
times a \igorous and voluminous one 
Known in his youngei days as ‘ Fighting 
Mac’ he advocated the views of lus 
party with gieat peisistency, and showed 
that he had given much attention to 
financial c|uestions \s speakei oi the 
house of representatives he declined to 
weal the lobes of ofl&ct, but he earned 
out the duties with dignity, ability and 
impartiality In private life his hobby 
was painting in both oils and water- 
colours 

The Busbcme Conner, ij November 1925, The 
4gt Melbourne 14 November 1925 The Aus 
tiahan Wotker, 18 November 1925 C A Ber 
nays Queensland Politics During Years, 

H G Turner, The Fnst Decade of the 4ns 
tialian Commonwealth 

MACDONALD, Donaid (18571932), 
journalist, son of Daniel Macdonald, 
was born at Fit2roy, a subuib of Mel- 
bounie on 6 June 1857 His earlier 
days weie spent at Keiloi, where he was 
educated at the state school and there 
he developed his love for nature and 
became a good cricketer and footballei 
Foi a time he W'as a teacher in the Vic 
torian education department, and then 
obtained a position on the Cotowa Ftee 
Press and had a good tiaining as a re- 
porter In October 1881 he came to 
Melbouine and joined the staff of the 
Aigus foi which he continued to wiite 
until more than 50 years later He first 
made his mark as a cricket reporter, 
and foi a great many yeais undei the 
name of “Observer” he reported all the 
impoitant matches at Melbourne, and 
many test matches played in other states 
Before his time, matches wei e often 
repoited ovei by over, but Macdonald 
dropped much of the detail and yet 
made the account much more vivid 


He completely revolutionized ciicket re- 
poiting, and was also an able reporter 
of football matches until increasing age 
made him unable to face the wintei 
weathei His natuie work appeared in 
both the Australasian and the Argus, and 
in 1887 an interesting collection of his 
sketches was published under the title 
Gum Boughs and Wattle Bloom When 
the South African wai broke out Mac- 
donald was one of the earliest war cor- 
lespondents to go to the front He un- 
foitunately got shut up in Ladysmith, 
and found it impossible to send his re- 
ports through the Boer lines Like many 
others of the beseiged, he suffered from 
dysentery, and returning to Australia 
dftei Ladysmith was relieved, was but 
a shadow of his earlier self His accounts 
of the siege were published in the 
•ligus and, in 1900, as a volume. How 
We Kept the Flag Flying, excellent 
woik of Its kind When Macdonald had 
lecovered he took a year’s leave and lec- 
tuied on his experiences m Australia, 
New' Zealand, and Great Britain After 
his return he established a column in 
the Aigus, “Natuie Notes and Queries”, 
which brought him many letters Notic- 
ing that many of these came from boys, 
another column “Notes for Boys” was 
started in February 1909, which became 
very populai This column suggested his 
next book The Bush Boy*s Book, first 
published in 1911 The second edition 
was much enlarged and by 1933 three 
other editions had been printed. In 1922 
appealed At the Efid of the Moonpath, 
stones about Austialian birds and ani- 
mals foi children Towards the end of 
his life Macdonald became practically 
bed-ridden, but he continued his writ- 
ing up to the last day of his life He 
died at Black Rock, a seaside suburb of 
Melbouine, on 23 Nov'ember 1932, and 
was survived by a daughter, Mrs Elame 
Whittle In 1933 Mrs Whittle made a 
selection of his writings from the Argus, 
The Biooks of Morning Nature and 
Reflective Essays, witli a good portrait 
of Macdonald m his later days In addi- 
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tion to the \oltimcs mentioned, Mac 
donald mote a novel m collaboration 
with J F Edqai The I’i ntiigaVs Well, 
a Noah Australian stoiy published m 
igoi He was also lesponsiblc ioi a 
Touiists’ Handbook of Austiaha pub- 
lished m 1905 

Macdonald was a lovable and attiac 
tive man who made many friends and 
kept them As a journalist he was always 
inteiesting, whether he might be wiit 
ing about cricket or his kitchen garden, 
about boys or the Austialian country- 
side He had a great influence through 
his “Nature Notes” and “Notes for 
Boys” on the youth of his own state 
Many of the boys he influenced have 
since carried on his work both as journa 
lists and teachers 

The Argus nnd The Age, Melbourne 24 No 
vember 1932 privite inforinition and pcisonil 
knowledge 

MacDONNELL, Sir Richard Graves 
(1814-1881), govcrnoi of South Australia, 
was the son of the Rev Dr MacDonnell, 
provost of Trinity College, Dublin, 
1852-67 His mothei was the daughtei 
of Dean Graves, senioi fellow of Tunny 
College He was born at Dublin on 3 
September 1814, and studying at Trin 
ity College, graduated with distinction 
in classics and science He took up law, 
was called to the lush bar in 1838, and 
to the English bar at Lincoln’s Inn, 
London, in 1840 In 1843 he was ap- 
pointed chief justice of the Gambian 
settlement and m 1847 governor In 
1852 he was tiansfeired to the governor- 
ship of St Lucia and St Vincent, and in 
1854 to South Australia He ariived at 
Adelaide on 7 June 1855, and was im- 
mediately confronted witli an unusual 
problem A laige number of single emi- 
giant women had been sent to Soutli 
Australia and over 800 of these had been 
unable to find work The new govcmoi 
decided that their maintenance should 
be a charge against the land fund, and 
measures were taken to ensure that there 
should not be an undue supply ot female 


laboui in lutuic Ihc ically impoii'int 
piobicm of the moment, however was 
the loim the new constitution should 
tike MacDonnell hinisell lavouied one 
ehambei, but though at times inilined 
to be impatient and autociatit, he came 
to the conclusion when his pioposal 
was 1 ejected, that in this mattei it 
would be better to icspcct the gcneial 
feeling of the colonists which was 
evidently in favoui of two houses Even 
tually the new constitution piovided 
that both chambeis should be elective, 
that the whole colony should be the elec- 
torate foi the council, and that it would 
be divided into 36 distiicts loi the house 
of assembly The council voters re- 
quiud a money cjualification, but theie 
WMs manhood suflrage lor the assembly 
The bill was passed on 4 fanuaiy and 
given the loyal assent on aj June 185b 
With the passing of this act the powei 
and impoitanec of the goveinoi wcic 
much cicci eased Mac Donnell’s penod 
was, however, a most impoibint one for 
South Aiistialu, and quite apait liom 
the question of icsponsible goveinment, 
the colony showed great devclojimcnts 
When he arrived theie was not a mile 
of railways open and scaicely bo miles 
of made loads, and both were being vig 
orously foimcd when he Iclt Land in 
cultivation and exports from the colony 
had both inci eased ncaily 200 per cent, 
and there were gieat developments m 
copper mining MacDonnell’s term of 
governorship came to an end at the close 
of i86i, and he left the colony for Eng- 
land early m 1862 aftei gieeting his suc- 
cessor, Sir Dominick Daly, “as a private 
individual”, when he ai lived at Adel 
aide on 4 March He was appointed 
governor of Nova Scotia in i86j. and in 
1865 became governor of Hong Kong 
Jll-health compelled his retirement in 
1872, when he returned to England and 
was not further employed by the Brit- 
ish goveinment He died on 5 Febru- 
aiy i88i He married m 1847 Blanche, 
daughter of Francis Skurray He was 
given the honorary degree of LLD by 
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Trinity College, Dublin, in 1844, and 
was cieated C B in 1852, Kt Bach in 
1855, and KG MG m 1871 Finmss 
(q V ), who as colonial secreiaiy and first 
piemiei of South Australia, was closely 
in touch with MacDonnell, says in his 
Comtitutional Histoiy of South Aus 
tuiha, that MacDonnell used every 
means which his position gave him to 
w^eaken the effect of responsible go\ern 
ment and was leluctant to yield the 
gieat prerogalue of the governor of a 
crown colony He had been used to rule, 
and no doubt found it difficult to aban 
don his belief that the office of a gover 
noi is to govern He was a conscientious 
and able official who showed much ad- 
ministiati\e ability throughout his 
caieer as a go\ernor of crowm colonies, 
and though he had some conflict wnth 
his advisers in South Australia, he was 
otherwise a thoioiighly efficient and 
popular repiesentative of the crown m 
that colony 

The Times, 8 February 1881 B T Finniss, 
The Constitutional History of South Australia 
E Hodcler The History of South Australia, The 
Statesman’s Year Book, 1872, Debrett’s Peerage, 
etc, 1879 

MacFARDAND, Sir John Henry (1851- 
1935), chancellor of the university of 
Melbourne, son of John MacFarland, 
draper, and his wife, Margaret Jane, 
daughter of the Rev Dr Hemy, was 
bom at Omagh, County Tyrone, Ire- 
land, on 19 April 1851 He was educated 
at the Royal Academical Institution, 
Belfast, Queens College, Belfast, and St 
John’s College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated with a first class m the mathe- 
matical tripos in 1876 He was a master 
at Repton school until 1880, when he 
was chosen to be the first master of 
Ormond College in the university of 
Melbourne At the opening of the col- 
lege on 18 March 1881, MacFarland in 
replying to a speech of welcome said that 
“while theie would be a freedom horn 
those petty rules which after a certain 
age cease to be beneficial and become 
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only itksome the students would enjoy 
—he hoped he might say enjoy— a healthy 
discipline” This was the keynote of his 
success as mastei There was a Jegend 
that he saw and heard eveiy thing that 
went on in the building, but he seldom 
mteifeied, he ne\er haiassed the stu- 
dents, and there w^ere few disciplinary 
difficulties Befoie the end of the first 
ycai 27 students were in lesidencc, and 
an enlaigement of the building wms be- 
gun m January 1884 A few yeais later 
the number of lesident students rose 
to go, making it the laigest college of its 
kind in Australia MacFailand could be 
very firm w'lth a student when the 
occasion demanded it, but he could also 
be very kind, and though always careful 
to do nothing that would undcimine a 
pioper spiiit of independence, theie 
were many occasions when he was able 
to gne help to students who needed it 
In 1899 he was a \aluable membei of 
the loyal commission on technical edu- 
cation, and in 1902 when serious defal- 
cations were discovered in the unitersity 
accounts, MacFarland, who had been a 
member of the council since 1886, was 
appointed chan man of the finance com- 
mittee He vigilantly supervised the 
accounts foi some years until gradually 
the position was straightened, and the 
amounts lost had been lepaid to the 
trust funds In 1910 he was elected vice- 
chancelloi of the university, and four 
years later resigned his mastership of 
Ormond In 1918 he was elected chan- 
cellor, and until the appointment of a 
full-time paid vice-chancellor, less than 
a year before his death, he gave the 
greater pait of his time to the woik of 
the unneisity He was also able to do 
much work for the Presbyterian Church, 
for which he was chairman of the board 
of investment, and of the councils of 
the Scotch College, and the Presbyterian 
Ladies College, Melbourne He was also 
a member of the Felton (qv) bequest 
committee, which decides on the spend- 
ing of a large sum annually m charity, 
and m buying objects of art for the 





niuondl jiTllei) oi Victoiia He became 
ill in 1934, and opeiations giving him 
little lelicf he died at Melbouinc on 
22 Jiib 1935 He was given the honoi- 
aiy degice ot LL D by the Royal univei- 
sit) ot Ji eland, Queen’s luiiveisity ol 
Belfast, and the univeisily ol \dclaidc 
He was knighted in 1919 Theie is an 
excellent portrait o£ him by Longstaff 
(q v) at the xiniveisity of Melbourne 
MacFailand was tall and spaie, brisk 
of mind and body, and spaiing of words 
Theie is a stoiy that he was asked to 
decide on one of thiee courses of action 
which weie letteied ABC and that his 
reply was Dear—, B J H M His quick- 
ness of speaking sometimes suggested 
biusqueness but his disarming smile 
and evident good liumoui soon le- 
moved any impicssion of that kind It 
has been said that his success with his 
students wms biscd on the bict that he 
thought of them as boys, and tiealed 
them as men He w'as an ideal cliaiKclloi 
who believed in and encouiagcd the sell- 
goveinnient ot the students wdienevci it 
was possible To the stall he was a film 
lock to lean against when lequircd, wise 
in council when a decision had to be 
made Theie was no 100m foi petty 
jealousy at a univeisity with MacFar 
land at its head, lor it was assumed that 
whatevei was being done was foi the 
good of the whole institution He left a 
tradition of wisdom, justice, and viituc, 
and distinguished old students ol his 
college have earned on his tiaditioii in 
many parts of the world 
MacFailand never mairicd and so 
long as he could get some goll dining 
the week, and a trout-fishing holiday in 
New Zealand during the long vacation 
his wants and expenses wcic lew Ht w is 
able to give away a good dial ol monc) 
in an unostentatious way, nitluding tlu 
cost of a swiinniing pool foi the boys at 
Scotch College and £iooo to a university 
appeal \ftei Ins deatli it was disclosed 
that an anonymous gift of £8soo made 
to Ormond College in 1933 to found 
scholai ships had come from its formei 
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mastci His wall was piovcd at ovci 
£bo 01)0 ol which about £20 000 w is 
evcntuilly destined to go to Oimond 
College, while most of the lemamdei 
wall be devoted to educitional and othti 
institutions of the Piesbytcrian Chinch 

The Atgii', and The Age, 23 Jidy 1935 Tlu 
Ormond Chronicle, 1935 Su Eincsi Stott, A 
History of the Univeisity of Melbomni Calen 
dar of Oimond College, 1882, ptisouil knov^ 
ledge pi IV ate information 

McGOWEN, Jamls Sinclair Iaylor 
(1855-1922), first labour premiei of New^ 
South Wales was born of English parents 
at sea on 16 August 1855 father was 
on his way to Melbourne under contiact 
to the Victorian govcinmcnt as a budge 
builder, and the family landed at Mel 
bourne thicc weeks latci Removing 
afterwards to Sydney, McGowen was 
apprenticed to a film oi boilci makers 
\t 19 yeais of age he became sceretaiy 
to the Boilermakcis Society and ht'ld 
this position until he was 25 He ciiteied 
the lailways department, m 1888 was 
elected president ol the executive ol 
Trades Hall committee, and worked 
haul and successfully to laisc funds to 
build the Trades Hall at Sydney He W'as 
elected as iiicmbei of the legislative as 
sembly foi Rcdfein in i8gi, and three 
ycais latei succeeded Joseph Cook as 
leader of the parliamentary Labour party 
At the election foi representatives of New 
South Wales at the federal convention of 
1897 McGowen polled highest of the 
Laboui gioup with 39,000 votes In 
Octobei 1910 he became piemici and 
colonial treasiuer m the fust Laboui 
government to come into j^owei in New 
South Wales In the following year he 
visited England at the lime ol the cor- 
onation ot King George V, m Novembu 
1911 gave up the ticasiuciship, and in 
June 1913 lesigned the position of pi can 
ler in favour ot Holman (q v ) and was 
given the portfolio of minister of laboui 
and industry In 1917 he was in favour 
of conscription and consequentlv lost 
the party nomination at the election 
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]icld in that yeai He stood as an in 
dependent Laboui candidate but was 
defeated He had lepiesented Redlein 
foi 2b years He regietted his defeat but 
said that if he weie faced with the same 
question again he would take the same 
course ‘A man’s eountry should always 
be befoie his paity” He was nominated 
to the legislame council, and remained 
a member until his death, still fighting 
loi the same principles that he hael 
alwa)s held to be light He was chan 
man of the housing board until shortly 
betoie his death, and foi some time 
acted as censor of moving pictuies He 
died on 7 April 1932 and was sur\i\ed 
by his wife, five sons and two daughters 
McGowen took a keen inteiest in 
cricket in his younger days, and helped 
to establish electoiate cricket in Svdney 
He was an earnest Sunday-school and 
chinch worker, a man of absolute sin- 
cciity and honesty, who made personal 
friends of his most extreme political 
opponents He w^as not a great leader 
neithei had he unusual ability, but the 
rising Labour party was much feared m 
those days, and wisdom was shown m 
selecting as leader a moderate man with 
a likeame personality and a reputation 
foi rugged honesty 

The Sydney Morning Herald, 8 April 1933 
The Australian Worker, is April 192s H V 
E\att Australian Labour Leader, Who’s Who, 
1922 

MACGREGOR, Sir William (1846- 
1919), administrator, governor of Queens 
land, was bom in the paiish of Towie, 
Abeideenshire, Scotland, on 20 Octobei 
1846 (DN B ) He was the eldest 
son of John Macgregoi, a farm 
labourer Educated at the school at 
Tillydukt , .md encouraged by his master 
and ihc local minister who recog- 
nized the boy s ability, he studied foi 
and obtained a binsary which took him 
to Abcideen and Glasgow universities 
He gi a dilated M B and CM of Aber 
deen univtisiiy in 1872, and obtained 
Ills MD in 187J. Tfe helped to pay for 


Ins unueisity course by obtaining faim 
work during his \acations In 1873 he 
became assistant medical officer at the 
Seychelles, and in 1874 he was appointed 
lesident at the hospital and superin 
tendent of the lunatic asylum at Maun 
tius This brought him undei the notice 
of Sir Aithur Goidon who was then 
governor of the island, and on Goidon 
being transferied to Fiji m 1875, he 
obtained Maegregor’s sei vices as chief 
medical officer of Fiji Theic he had to 
grapple with a terrible epidemic of 
measles, which resulted in the death of 
50,000 natives In 1877 he was made 
leceivei -general and subsequently a 
variety of other offices was added, in 
eluding the colonial secretaryship On 
more than one occasion he acted as gov 
einor, and was also acting high com- 
missionei and consul-genei al foi the 
western Pacific In 1884 the ship Syna, 
with coolies for Fiji, ran ashore about 
15 miles flora Suva Macgregoi organized 
a relief expedition and personally saved 
seveial lives His repoit made no men- 
tion of his own doings, but they could 
not remain hidden, and he was given 
die Albert medal, and the Clarke gold 
medal of the Royal Humane Society of 
Austialasia for saving life at sea In Jan 
uary 1886 he represented Fiji at the 
meeting of die federal council of Aus 
tralasia held at Hobart His experience 
with native races led to his being 
appointed administrator of British New 
Guinea in 1888 Here he had to deal 
with a warlike people cut up into many 
tnbes, and his gieat problem was to get 
them to live together in reasonable 
amity It was necessar) at times to make 
punitive expeditions, but bloodshed was 
avoided as much as possible, and by tact 
and perseverance Macgregoi eventually 
brought about a state of law and order 
He did a large amount of exploration 
not only along the coast but into the 
interior In 1892 the position was suffici- 
ently settled to enable him to publish a 
Handbook of Infoimation for intending 
Settles in British New Guinea He was 
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appointed lictiicn int go\einoi in i8()5 
and letned lioni this position in 1898 
Fioni i8qi) 10 1901 he was goveincr of 
Lagos whcic he instituted a c impugn 
against the pievalent malaiia, diainmg 
the swamps and destioying as Car as pos- 
sible the mosquitoes which weic respon 
sible for the spread of the disease Much 
other impoi tant woi k in developing the 
countiy was done by making loads and 
building a railway His effoits to im- 
pro\e the health of his community led 
to his being gi\en the Mary Kingsley 
medal in 1910 by the Society of Tropical 
Medicine He had been transferred in 
1904 to Newfoundland of which he was 
governoi for five years Here again his 
medical knowledge was most useful in 
the combating of tubeiculosis whicli was 
then very pievaleni in Newfoundland 
He also did valuable woik in dealing 
with the fisheiies question, pcisuading 
the contending paities to lefer the dis- 
pute to the Hague in tei national tn- 
biinal which bi ought about .in amicable 
settlement Towaids the end of iqoq ht 
became goveinoi of Queensland The 
claim that he was laigely lesponsiblc 
for the founding of the univeisity of 
Queensland cannot be justified, as the 
university act had been passed by the 
Kidston (qv) government befoie he 
ariived He, howevei, did all that was 
possible to help in the actual inaugura 
tion of the university He acquiesced in 
the handing over of government house 
to be Its fiist home, and one of his fiist 
acts was to attend the dedication cere 
mony on 10 Decembei 1909 He also be- 
came the fiist chancellor and took great 
piide in the early development of the 
iimveisity In 1914 he retired and went 
to live on an estate in Beiwickshire, 
Scotland During the 1914-18 war he 
was able to do a certain amount of wdi 
work, and also lectuied on his experi 
ence of German rule m the Pacific He 
died on 3 July 1919 and was buried be 
side his parents in the churchyaid of 
lowic, the village where he was bom 
He married m 1883 Mary, daughter of 


R Cocks who suivivcd him with one 
son and thicc d lughteis He w.is ticatcd 
C MG in 1881 kCMG m 1889, CB 
in 1897, GCMG m 1907, and was 
made a pi ivy couiKilloi 111 191 j He had 
tlie honoiaiy dcgiees oi D Se Cainbiidgc 
and LLD Abcidccn, Edinbuigli, and 
Queensland 

Micgicgoi was a min ol immense 
physical sticnglh, ii has licen said of 
him in his early days that he was like a 
“great block of lougli unhewn gianitc” 
He began life with no advantages except 
his innate ability, and losc to be one of 
the really great men of his time He was 
a fine linguist, apait fioin his home 
universities he had studied at Pans, 
Berlin and Florence, and he was an c\ 
cellent scientist, as his medical woik 
done at Fiji Lagos and Newlouiulland 
showed He was a gic.U adininisttatoi — 
always woiking ioi the good ol tht sub 
jeet laecs and helping them to develop, 
and yet able on moic th.in one occasion 
to save his own life by his excellence as 
a idle shot Contact with a woild of men 
gradually softened a ceitam louglmcss 
of manner, until he became the cour- 
teous man of his later years But he was 
always a gieat personality, a gieat 
fighter, striving continually for the cause 
of right and justice, and using his 
scientific knowledge foi the good of 
humanity 

R W Rcicl A berdet n Vntverstiy Review t Novem 
ber 1919 Who's Who, iqiq, G B Fletcher 
rhe New Pacific, C A jjcinays, Qiiumsland 
Politics Duung 6 txty Years, The Brisbane 
Conrtet, r, July 1919 

McILWRAITH, Sir Ihomas (1835 
1900), picmici of Queensland, son of 
John Mcllwiaith, was boin at Ayr, 
Scotland, m 1835 He was educated at 
Ayr academy and the university of Glas- 
gow, where he studied civil engmeeiing 
He emigiated to Victoria in 1854 and 
obtained a position as a civil engineci 
in the railways department, and after- 
wards with Messrs Cornish and Biucc, 
railway coniiactors In iBbs, having 
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acqimed interests in pastoial property 
in the Maronoa distiict, he went to 
Queensland, and in 1868 was elected as 
icpresentative of that constituency in 
the legislative assembly In January 
1874 he became secietary foi public 
works and mines in the third Mac 
alister (q v ) ministiy but lesigned m 
the following Oclobei In January 1879 
he formed a ministry in which he w^as 
premiei and successively colonial tiea 
suier and colonial seaetai7, at a time 
when the colony was emeiging fiom a 
depression brought on by thi ce bad 
seasons The year 1878-9 closed with a 
serious deficit, but Mcllwraith, helped 
by good seasons and paitly by loan ex- 
penditure, brought about an increase in 
revenue which turned the deficit into a 
surplus Immigrants too were pouring 
in and the colony was developing very 
rapidly The population, howevei, in 
1883 was still undei 300,000 scattered 
ovei a very large area, and the necessity 
for some general system of local govern- 
ment led to the passing of the div isional 
boards act Another important event 
was tlie establishment of the British 
India postal service via Torres Strait, 
but what caused most stii was the an 
nexation of New Guinea earned out 
under Mcllwraith's instiuctions on 4 
April 1883 This met with general 
appioval in Australia, but was disal- 
low'ed by Lord Derby tlie secietary of 
state tor the colonies The result was 
that the way was left open to Germany 
to annex a laige part of the island But 
the uicident brought home to the 
Australian colonies, how hampered 
they were in making representations to 
the British government by the absence 
of any central authoiity that could 
speak with one voice foi all of them 
The executive council of Queensland 
m July 1883 decided to invite the home 
government to inaugurate a federal 
movement Service (qv), the Victonan 
premier, however, took the more practi- 
cal step of proposing that an intercol- 
onial conference should be held, which 


accordingly took place at the end of 
November This was the fiist leal step 
in the direction of fedeiation, with 
which Mcllwraith was w'armly in sym 
pa thy His ministiy was defeated in 
November 1883, on the question of his 
proposal to constiuct the Queensland 
poitjLon of a trans-continental lailway 
line on a land giant system Mcllwraith 
had been made a K C M G in 188s and 
m 1884 visited Gieat Britain, where he 
was given the fieedom of his native 
tovin and Glasgow univeisity conferred 
on him the honorary degiee of LLD 
Mcllwraith temporarily retiied from 
politics m 1886 but in 1888 was elected 
for Brisbane Noith His party had a 
majoiity, and on 13 June 1888 he foimed 
his second ministry with the portfolios 
of piemier and colonial treasurci Fail 
mg health obliged him to resign these 
positions m November, though he was 
able to be a ministci without portfolio 
m the Moiehead (qv) goveinment 
foimed at the end of that month Dur- 
ing his short teim of ofi&ce he came into 
conflict with the goveinoi. Sir \nthony 
Musgiave, on the question whethei in 
the exercise of the pierogative of mercy 
the governor must accept the advice of 
his advisois, or use his own judgment 
The colonial office suppoited Mcll- 
wraith’s contention that the first course 
must be followed When the governor 
died m October Mcllwiaith lepresented 
to the home authorities that his govern- 
ment should be consulted befoie Mus- 
gi ave’s succcessor was appointed Lord 
Knutsford refused to agiee to this and 
appointed Sii Haiiy Blake Mcllwiaith 
protested on behalf of liis government, 
and the matter was only settled for the 
time being by the voluntary letiicment 
of Sir Hairy Blake Mcllwiaith then 
took a trip to China and Japan for the 
benefit of his health When he returned 
differences arose with his colleagues, 
and in August 1890 he made a coalition 
with his fomer opponent Sir Samuel 
Griffith (q V ) and became colonial 
treasurer m his government He was one 
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of the icpicicnt lints of Queensland at 
the fedeial con\ention held at S\dne) 
in 1891 and ^\as on the fin met (oni 
niittec He succeeded Gi iffith in M 11 ch 
1893 and became pieniiti in a nen ^o\ 
eminent, holding also the positions of 
secietaiy foi lailw.iys and vice pitsidcni 
of the executive council On 24 Ocioliei 
he handed ovei the piemieiship to Sn 
Hugh Nelson and became chief seae 
tary He, however, lesigned his seat to 
waids the end of 1895 He was offciccl 
the agent generalship of Queensland but 
declined it He had become imohed in 
the financial ciisis of 1893, and spent 
his last yeais in broken health tiying to 
piece togelhei his shatteied foi tunes 
He died at London on 17 Julv iqoo 
He maiiied m 1879 Hairicttc \nn, 
claughtei of Hugh Mosman who sin 
Mied him with thice daughtcis 
Mcllwraith was a big man with big 
ideas but his indiircient ht.ilth did not 
allow him to sutcessfully taiiy the full 
Inn den of them He tvas lugged and 
raasteilul, possibly on occasions not 
over SCI upulous, with a habit of getting 
his own way by sheei force of characlei 
lather than by intellectual ability For 
neaily 25 years he was one of the gieatest 
personalities m Queensland 

The Brisbane Courier, 19 July 1900 Ow Fust 
Half century, A Review of Queensland P10 
grass Quick and Garran, The ^inotatcd Comti 
tution of the Australian Commonwealth, The 
Bulletin, a8 July 1900 P Mennell, The Die 
tionary of Australasian Biography 

McINNES, William Beckwith (1889 
1939), artist, was born at Ringwood near 
Melbourne, on 18 May 1889 He was a 
somewhat delicate child who wanted to 
draw flora the time he could fiist handle 
a pencil At the age of 14 he entered 
the drawing school at the national gal 
III) of Vitioiia undei Fiedericls. McCiib- 
biM (c|v) and laid on graduated into 
the painting school imdei L Bcraard 
Hall (qv) When only 17 he submitted 
a very promising painting for the 
scholarship competition, but three years 


laid the pictuie he sent in did not do 
him justite and lliough piobabJy ihe 
ablest student of his time he w is noi 
pludl eithei fust 01 second In 1908 
ht A\oii ihe fust pii/cs loi diawing the 
figuie from life, and foi painting a 
head lioni life and shned the pii/e lot 
a landstape Soon if tei wauls he held a 
successful show ol his paintings at the 
\thenaeum galleiy in conjunction 
wnth F R Cio/ici whitli was Jolloucd 
in 1911 by a jouiney to Euiopc, ivheie 
he did much landstape painting and 
made act} u am lance with the mastci 
jiicces of Rembrandt, Vclastjiie/ and 
Raebuin He nc^el waveied in his allegi 
ance to these men and then nitthods 
He was lepiescntcd in Lontltm at the 
exhibition of the Royal Institute of 
Pamteis m oils m 1913, and letinned 
to Melbourne m the same yeai He held 
a one man show at the AthcnaeTim gal 
leiy and ncaily everything was sold In 
191b he acted as locum itnens foi 
Fiedeiick McCubbm, m.istei of the 
school of drawing at the national gal- 
lery, Melbourne, dining his six months’ 
leave of absence, and allei his death was 
temjDOiaiily appointed to the }iosition 
in 1918 In 1920 he was jieimaiiemly 
ap}3ointed In 1921 he won the Vithi 
bald pri/e for }jortiailiue, a success 
lepeatecl in the thicc following yeais 
Fie revisited Eiiiope 111 1925 and on his 
return found he was in great demand as 
a portrait pamtei Foi many yeais he 
was unable to spare time to do land 
scape woik In 1928 one of his poitiaiis 
was well hung at the Royal Academy, 
and m 1933 he visited England again to 
]:>aint the Duke of Yoik, aftei wards King 
George VI In the following ycai, on 
Bernaid Hall leaving foi England as 
advisei loi the Felton bet|iicst, Mt Imies 
was appointed at t mg dirt tt 01 of the 
national galleiy of Victoiia, and on Mi 
Hall’s death was appointed head of the 
painting school Meinnes had suftcied 
from an imperfect heart all his hfci his 
general health became affected, and m 
July 1939 he resigned his position as 
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master of the school of painting He 
died on 9 November 1939 He married 
m 1915 Violet Muriel Musgrave, a 
capable flower painter, who surtnved 
him with four sons and two daughters 
Mclnnes was a man of slightly undei 
medium height stockily built He was 
kindly in his disposition, had no enemies 
and many fi lends He was quiet in man- 
nei and someivhat inarticulate Though 
he was for a great many years, on the 
council of the Victorian Aitists’ Society, 
and president foi one year of the A.us 
trahan Art Association, he was content 
to leave pioblems of administration to 
other people He was interested in the 
newdy-formed Austialian Academy of 
Art, because he consideied it was neces- 
sary to have a body which could speak 
for Austialian aitists as a whole, and 
sat on Its council for two 01 three years 
before Ins death But his painting was 
his life and he had practically no leci ca- 
tions or inteiests outside his art Some- 
what conservative in his outlook, he was 
opposed to the extreme wing of the 
modernist school, and would not allow 
the mo\cment to ha\e any influence on 
his own work As a landscape painter he 
was excellent in composition and 
sound in drawing, with a fine feeling for 
air and sunlight His poi traits were 
finely modelled, soundly painted excel- 
lent likenesses and in many cases fine 
studies of character He is lejiresented in 
national galleries at Sydney, Melbourne, 
Adelaide, Brisbane and Perth, and at 
Canberra, Castlemaine and othei gal- 
leries A self-poi trait is in the Svdney 
gallery 

\ Colquhoun, The Work of W Beckwith Mc~ 
Innes, W Moore, The Story of Austrahan Art 
The Herald, Melbourne 9 November 1939 
The Age and The Argus, Melbourne 10 No'vera- 
ber 1939, The Book of the Public Library, 1906 
31, personal knowledge 

McKAY, Hugh Victor (1865-1926), in- 
ventor of the Sunshine harvestei, was 
born at Raywood, Victoria, on 21 Aug- 
ust 1865 He was the fifth of the 12 


children of Nathaniel McKay who had 
been a stonemason and then a mmei, 
before becoming a small faimei about 
the end of 1865 He built a house ol 
rough slabs loofed with baik and theie 
his son grew up, became an efficient 
ploughman, and began to manage his 
father’s farm at 18 yeais of age His 
education had been confined to a com 
paratively short period at the little 
country state school at Diummartin, 
supplemented by some tuition at home 
His father had a hard struggle, but 
e\eryone in the family helped, condi 
tions improied, a reaper and bindei 
was purchased, and later on a stiippci 
This had been invented by John Ridley 
(q V ) many years befoie, and as the boy 
dro\e it he began to considei wdicthci it 
might be possible to make a machine 
which would gathei, thiesh, and clean 
the grain as it went through the cro}? 
He was only 17 when he told his father 
that he was confident that a machine of 
this kind could be built With the help 
of his brother a rough hut was put up, 
and there the two young men made a 
machine with parts fiom old stiippers 
and winnoweis, foiging othei non parts, 
and shaping the wood-woik themsehes 
Their father was able to help them in 
squaring and setting the fiame, and 
adjusting the bearings Each pioblera 
was tackled and woiked out as it 
occurred, and in February 1884, diawn 
by two horses, the little machine strip 
ped, threshed and cleaned the giain 
from two acres of land It worked almost 
perfectly, the parts co ordinating and 
running smoothly from the beginning 
McKay had, howeier, no capital and 
the problem was how to put ins in\en 
tion on the market A few were made 
by McCalman and Garde, j^lough mak 
ers, and by other manufactuicrs, but it 
was not until 1887, when he obtained 
a premium from the Victorian go\ein- 
ment for the best combined harvesting 
machine, that McKay was able to think 
seriously of starting foi himself He 
worked with one fitter for some time, 
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ind in 1S91 lias esLnblisIied in Dawson 
stiect, BaJliiai undei tlie name o£ Me 
ka\ s Hancstmg Machine Co Ltd 
Vbout i8q2-3 the model which aftei 
i\aids became known as the Sunshine 
Hincstci took shape Giadiiallv the 
business giew until in 1905 about {oo 
liands were employed at Ballaiat In 
the following year the lactoiy was re- 
moied to Biaybiook, alteiwaids knoavn 
as Sunshine, paitly because an expoit 
tiade was growing and the question of 
height became moie important, and 
paitly because the nciv site being out 
side the then metiopolitan aiea, the fac 
tory did not come under wages boaid 
regulations It was not that McKay ob 
jeeted to paying a full wage, but because 
he liked to Icel that the lactoiy was 
undei his own contiol Foi a similai 
leason he fought his men when the 
stiike took place in 1911 He believed 
m the open shop and though only 
twelve out of his 1000 employees weie 
not unionists, he took the stand that 
he would not himself force any man to 
join a union noi would he allow’ any 
one else to ioice him He was, however, 
thoioughly interested in the welfaic of 
his men and parcelled out land at Sun 
shine into allotments with 50 feet of 
frontage, and paid foi the loads, watei 
reticulation, and electric lighting By 
1936 Sunshine was to become a town 
with over 4000 inhabitants In 1913 
McKay stood loi the house of lepresen 
tatives at Ballarat but was beaten by 
the Labour candidate by a few votes In 
the same year he made possible the elec- 
tion of a technical school at Sunshine, 
and during the 191 pi 8 wai he convciietl 
his factoiy to the manufacturing of 
transport and ambulance wagons, 
w’aici cuts poi table kiuhcns, ticnchmg 
loolt. uid munitions He was a member 
of ilic bnsiufis 1)0 ud ol admmistiation, 
diluicc (kjiiitment Kjiy-iS, and was 
chairman of the stores disposal board m 
London in 1919 He was also foi some 
years vice-picsideiit of the chainbei of 
manufacturers, Melbourne, and a dircc 


101 of w’ell-knowii compuiics In Maich 
Hjsr, he w’cnt to Englind and bccime 
seiioLiily ill He ivas bi ought back to 
Austnha but nesei iccovcied his 
health and died at Sunbniy on 31 May 
1936 He mimed Saiah Iicnc Gi ives, 
who sui lived him witli tw’o sons and a 
daughtei He was eicatcd C B E in 1918 
His will was pioicd at ovci £i,joo,ooo 
Under it pio-vision was made foi a 
chaiitable tiiist expected (o haic an 
intomc of about £10000 a ycai This 
was to be dci’oted to iinpioving the con 
ditions of hie in inland \usU ilia, the 
ad\anccmcnt of agiicultiiial education, 
and chaiitable works in Sunshine 01 
any other place wheic manufactiiiing 
may be established by the company 
McKay was a man ol gieal tenacity 
ol pin pose and stienglh of chaiactti He 
was a stiiet diseijilinaiian but scinpu 
lously )ust He built up the J 11 gist agn 
cultmal implemint mamilaitiuv m the 
sou them hcmisphcic, the' buildings of 
which covcied 38 at us ol land in the 
yeai of his death In the gaiden front 
ol the factoiy is the oiigmal small baik 
looted hut in which the Inst haivcster 
was iashioncd in iSSj 

The Argils, Rlelboinne, 33 May and (5 August 
1926, A Farm Smithy A Rtcoid of J'lstnn loid 
Pluck 

MACKELLAR, Sir Charlis Kinnaird 
(1844 igsG), physician and public man, 
son of Di Frank Mackellar, was bom at 
Sydney, on 5 Dccembei 1841 He was 
educated at Sydney giamnni school and 
on leaving school had some exjiciience 
on a station A.boiU i8b() he went to 
Glasgow, did a distinguished toiiise, and 
graduated MB, Ch M in 1871 On 
returning to Australi.i he .igram went on 
the land, but in iSyr, ivtui to SMlmy 
and established a vciy siuu'sslul pi it 
Uce as a phystcian In t88s he was ap- 
liomted the first president of the newly 
lormed board of health, which brought 
him m touch with the poor of Sydney 
and the contliLioiis in nhich they lived 
He look niLieh interest in his new posi- 
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non, and gave the department an ex- 
cellent start He resigned his office m 
1885, and in the following year was 
nominated to the legislative council of 
New South Wales He was vice-presi- 
dent of the executive council in the 
Jennings (q \ ) ministry from February 
to December 1886, and then minister 
for justice until the go\einment was 
defeated on 19 January 1887 But though 
a good administrator, Mackellai was 
not a party man, and possibly for that 
leason did not hold parliamentary office 
r.gain In 1903 Mackellar was appointed 
a federal senator when R E O’Connor 
(qv) was made a judge of the high 
court He found, however, that he had 
too many mteiests in Sydney to be able 
to spaie the time to attend the sittings 
which weie then held at Melbourne, 
and not long afterwards resumed his 
seat in the legislative council of New 
South Wales He had been chosen as 
president of a royal commission on the 
decline of the bii th rate, and was largely 
responsible for the admirable report 
that was issued He had for some time 
been interested in the care of delinquent 
and mentally defiaent children and in 
1908 was appointed president of the 
state children's relief department He 
published this year as a pamphlet. 
Parental Rights and Parental Responsi- 
bility ^ whicli was followed in 1907 by a 
thoughtful short treatise. The Child, The 
Law, and the State, an account of the 
progress of reform of the laws affecting 
children m New South Wales, with 
suggestions for their amendment and 
more humane and effectne application 
His little book was wise and statesman- 
like, Mackellar was no mere visionary, 
he recognized that there were times 
when punishment was the only remedy, 
but he felt stiongly that little good 
would be done by punishing a child for 
acts which were merely the results of 
his environment, and that children could 
not be given tlie influence of a good 
home by being herded in barracks or 


refoimatories In 1918 he visited Europe 
and the United States to study the 
methods of treatment of delinquent 
and neglected children, and issued a 
\aluable repoit on his return in 1913 
He lesigned his presidency of the state 
children’s relief board in 1916, being 
then in his seventy second year He still, 
however, retained his interest and 111 
1917 published an open letter to the 
minister of public health on ‘The 
Mothei, the Baby, and the State” and 
a pamphlet on Mental Deficiency, in 
which his clear grasp of the subject was 
still apparent He died at Sydney, on 14 
July 1926 He was knighted m 1912 and 
created KG MG in 1916 He married 
m 1877, Mai ion, daughter of Thomas 
Buckland, who sui\ived him with two 
sons and a daughter 

Mackellar was a good companion and 
a staunch friend kindly and just in all 
life’s relations He was a combination of 
sound business man and altruist, and his 
social work in New South Wales had far- 
reaching consequences foi good His 
daughter, Dorothea Mackellai, did dis- 
tinguished work as a poet and prose- 
wrriter A list of her books will be found 
in Miller's Australian Litemtuie 

The Medical Journal of Australia, 7 August 
1926, The Sydney Morning Herald, 15 July 
1926, Debrett’s Peerage, etc , 1926 

MACKENNAL, Sir Edgar Beriram 
(1863-1931), sculptor, the first name was 
dropped at an early age, son of John 
Simpson Mackennal, was born at Mel 
bourne on 12 June 1863 His father 
was also a sculptor and both jjarents 
were of Scotch descent He received his 
early training from his father, and at 
the school of design at the Melbourne 
national gallery which he attended from 
1878 to 1882 Marshall Wood, the Eng- 
hsh sculptor, who visited Australia in 
1880, strongly advised the boy to go 
abroad He left for London in 1882 to 
study at the national gallery schools, and 
for a time shared a studio with C Doug- 
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las Richardson (q\ ) tnd Toni Robeits 
(q \ ) In 188 i he \isitecl Pans foi iurthei 
stuch and maiiicd 1 fellow student, 
Vgnes Spoonei On leUiiiimg to Eng 
land he obtained a position it the 
Coalport china factoiy as a designei 
and modellei In 1886 he won a compe 
tition lor the sculptuied leliefs on the 
front of pailiament house, Meibom ne, 
ind returned to A-uscralia in 1887 to 
cany these out While in Austialia he 
obtained other commissions, including 
the hguie over the dooiway of Meican 
tile Chambers, Collins street, Melbourne 
He also met Saia Bernhardt, who was 
on a piofessional visit to Austialia, and 
strongly advised the young man to re 
turn to Pans, which he did in 1891 
In 1893 success, when 

Ills full length figuie “Circe”, now' at 
the national gallery at Meibom ne, ob 
tamed a “mention” at the Salon and 
created a good deal of mteicst It was 
exhibited iatei at the Royal Academy 
where it also aioused gieat inteiest, 
pnitly because of the piudery of the 
hanging eomraittec which insisted that 
the base should be covcicd Commissions 
began to flow m, among them being the 
figuies “Oceana” and “Giief” for the 
Union Club, Sydney Two Meibom ne 
commissions brought him to Australia 
again m igoi, the memorial to Sii W J 
Claikc at the treasuiy gaidcns, Mcl 
bourne, and the figure foi the mauso 
leum of Mrs Spiingthorpe at Kew He 
returned to London, and among his 
w'orks of this period w'cre the fine pedi 
nient foi the local government board 
office at Westminstci, a Boei Wai 
inemoiial foi Islington, and statues of 
Queen Victoiia for Ballarat, Lahoie, 
and Blackbmn In 1907 his marble 
group “The Eaith and the Elements” 
was purchased foi the national galkiy 
of British art under the Chantry bequest, 
and in 1908 his "Dian 1 Wounded' was 
also bought foi tht nation This dual 
success bi ought Mackennal into great 
prominence and he w'as cletted an as- 


sociate of the Royal Veademy m igog 
In the lollowing ycai he designed the 
Coionation medal foi King Gcoigc V 
and also the new coinage which gave 
gcneial satislartion His next impoitaiu 
piece of work was the mcmoii.il to 
Gamsboiough it Suclbuiy, whicli was 
followed by the memoual tomb of King 
Edward VII at St George’s Chapel 
Windsoi He also did statues ol King 
Edwaid foi London, Melbourne, Cal 
cutta and Adelaide He was cieated a 
Knight Commandci ol the Victori.in 
Oidei in 1921 and was elcctetl R A in 
1922 Among his latci works were the 
nuele male figmc for the Eton war 
memoual, the war memoual to the mem 
beis of both houses of parliament at 
London, the figuies ol the soldici and 
the sailoi foi the cenotaph in Mai tin 
Place, Sydney, the bion/e st.itiic of 
King Geoige V at paihamenl house, 
Canbena, and the head of “Vietory”, 
piesented to the Coininonwc«ilth by the 
t’Uist, also at Cianberra He (omplctccl 
the Anzac memoual at the Sue/ Canal 
fiom the designs ol Web Gilbeit (qv) 
a little while beloie his death He clied 
suddenly at his house, Watcombe Hall, 
near lorquay, on 10 October 1931, and 
was smvived by Lady Mackennal and 
a daughter 

Mackennal, though a good business 
man, nevei lost his ideals or enthusiasm 
He considcied that the fraternity of 
artists weic to be envied as men who had 
chosen then own caieeis, and wcie evei 
stuvmg to expiess then individuality 
He had many fiicnds and olten showed 
his sympathy with young and promising 
artists He was well icad and his sense 
of humoiu made him <i good tompaiiion 
PIis work showed much variety, he has 
been descubed as a “classical realist with 
a sliong dceoiatue bent” His figuies 
aie giacclul and dignified, his decorative 
detail often charming He ranks as the 
most distinguished Australian sculptoi 
of his time Reference has already been 
made to many of his works, other 
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examples will be found at the national , 
galleiies at Melbourne and Sydne) I 

Records of Drawing School N itional Galler\ ' 
Melbourne, The Bulletin 13 April 1901 The j 
Times, la October 1931 The Aigus, Melbourne 
13 October 1931 

I 

MACKENZIE, Sir Roblrt Ramse\ j 
Bart (1811-1873), piemier ol Queens , 
land, the son of Sii George Stewart Mac- j 
kenzie, F R S , and his wife, Mary j 
McLeod, was bom on 21 July 1811 He , 
emigiated to New South Wales before 
1830, and afterwards went to Queensland i 
He was elected a membei of the fiist i 
Queensland parliament for Burnet in 
i860, and was colonial treasurer in the 
first cabinet until 4 August 1862 He was 
colonial secretary in the Macalister (q v ) 
ministry from 1 February to 20 July 1866, 
and on 15 August 1867 became premiei 
and colonial treasurer He resigned on 25 
November 1868, and succeeding his 
brother on 21 Decembei, became a . 
baronet and leturned to Scotland He I 
died in London on 19 September 1873 
He married in 1846, Louisa Jones of 
Sydney, and there was a family of one 
son and three daughters Mackenzie was 
not a man of great ability, but he was 
a good organizei and administratoi of 
some prominence in the early days of 
Queensland, before his succeeding to 
the family estates led to his leaving Aus 
tralia 

Buike's Peerage, etc , 1873, C 4 Bema>s 
Queensland Politics During Sixty Years The 
Times, 23 and 24 September 1873 J F Camp 
bell. Journal and Proceedings Royal Australian 
Historical Society, \ol VIII, p 262 

MACKENZIE, Sir William Colin 
(1877 ^93®)» anatomist, he was seldom 
known by his first name, was the 
youngest son of John and Anne Macken 
zie He was born at Kilmore, Victoiia, 
on 9 March 1877, obtained a scholai- 
ship at the local state school, and con- 
tinued his education at Scotch College, 
Melbourne He qualified foi matricu- 
lation with honours in Greek at the 


end of 1893, and beginning his course 
at the uni\ersity of Melbourne soon 
aftervaids, graduated MB, BS, with 
hist class honours in surgery in 1899 
He had a year’s hospital piactice at the 
Meibom ne hospital, for two years was 
senioi lesident medical officci at the 
Children’s hospital, and was in geneial 
piactice toi some time at Noith Mel 
bouine In 1904 he paid his fiist \isit 
to Europe and obtained by examination 
his fellowship of the Royal College ol 
Suigeons, Edinburgh At the Children’s 
hospital, Melbourne, he had been much 
interested in the problem of the after 
treatment of infantile paralysis, and 
while in Europe worked with Professor 
Vulpius at Heidelberg, and studied the 
work being done by Sir Robert Jones 
at Li\erpool Coming back to Austialia, 
he found theie was then a se\ere epi 
demic of infantile paralysis, and was 
able to use his newly acquired knowledge 
of the principles of muscle lest and re 
coAery He was not, howe\er, content 
to merely follow other men He felt that 
the main problem was how to bring the 
muscles into normal use again, and 
howeiei commonplace his methods may 
seem today, at the time, they appeared 
to be 1 evolutionary He was the first to 
speak of “muscle le education’ and to 
realize the importance ot the action of 
gravity in attempts to regain muscle 
function \ few years latei Sir A,rthui 
Keith in his Mendeis of the Maimed, 
(1919), paid a tribute to Mackenzie’s 
work in this direction “Dr Mackenzie,’’ 
he said, “makes no claim to be the dis- 
coverei of the ‘minimal load’ tieatment 
of disabled muscles, but I am certain 
that no one has realized its piactical 
impoitance more than he, and no one 
has leahzed and applied the light 
methods to the restoration of disabled 
muscles with a greater degree of skill" 
This recognition, however, came manv 
years later, and during the first decade 
of this century Mackenzie had to do 
much research in finding out what could 
be done Mackenzie was appointed 
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Caiolinc k i\ sciioiii mcl clcnionstiatoi 
in anatom) at the unueisitv of Mcl 
bourne in iqoy unclei Piolcssoi R J A 
Bcriv, and about this time became much 
inteiested in the fauna of Austialia He 
leased lind at Badgci Cieek, near 
Healesville, Victoria, which subsequently 
became the Cohn Mackenzie sanctuaiy, 
and he spent much time on the un 
latelling of the anatomical details of 
the koala, the platypus, the wombat, 
and othei Austialian animals Early m 
1915 he went to England, did furthei 
work in anatomy, and assisted Sir Arthur 
Keith m the cataloguing of war speci- 
mens In 1917 he organized a muscle 
re education department foi Sir Robert 
Jones at the orthopaedic militaiy hos 
pital at Shepheid’s Bush, London, and 
in 1918 published his T/ie let ion of 
Muscles (reprinted in 1919, second ed 
1930) Another book published m iqiH 
was the seventh edition of Treves’s Surgi- 
cal Applied Anatomy, m the ie\ision of 
which Mackenzie had collaboiatcd with 
Sir Arthui Keith He returned in the 
same yeai to Melbourne and gave Ins 
time moie and more to compaiative 
anatomy, and the collecting of Aus- 
tialian faunal specimens He published 
m 1918, The Gasti o-Intestinal Tiact in 
Monotremes and Marsupials, and The 
Liver, Spleen, Pancreas Peritoneal Re- 
lations and Bileary System in Alono 
tremes and Maisupials, in 1919 with 
W J Owen, The Glandular System in 
Monotremes and Maisupials, and The 
Genito Uiinary System in Monoti ernes 
and Maisupials His collection of speci- 
mens became \ery large and valuable, 
and he refused an Ameiican offer of a 
large sum foi it because he preferred to 
give It to the nation In 1924 an act was 
passed establishing the Australasian In- 
stitute of Anatomical Rcscaich to house 
the collection at Canbciia, and Macken- 
zie was made the first director with die 
title of professoi of compaiative anat- 
omy He published in this year a short 
\ olume on Intellectual Development and 
the Erect Posture In his later years he 
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did sonic woik m anthiopology which 
lias less succcssliil than his anatomical 
i\oik He had badly ovci woikcd him 
sell he had scveic blood picssuic and 
his mind was losing its powcis There 
was piogicssive dctci 101 ition and m 
Octobei iq^^y Macken/u ivas obliged to 
give up his position He letuined to 
Mclbouine and died theie on 29 June 
1938 He was piesident of the zoological 
section of the Austialian and New 
Zealand Association ioi the Adsance- 
ment of Science in 1928, was a Jillow of 
the Royal Society, Edinbuigh, and was 
knighted in 1929 He niariied m 1928, 
Di Winifred Smith, who sursived him 
Iherc wcie no children He founded 
before his death, the Anne Mackenzie 
Annual Oiation at the Instituic of 
Anatomy Canbena, in mcinoiy of his 
mothei, foirncily Anne MacKay, a 
woman of gieat chaiactci 
Mackenzie had tw'O biothcis wdio were 
well-known lootballcis, and he ictamcd 
his interest in the game thioughout his 
life In his latest book he suggested thai 
the Austialian game was *111 impoitaut 
element in the health of the community 
He w'as, howevei, chiefly inteiested m 
the relief of human suffering, and the 
fuitheiancc of science His woik m 
connexion with the after-treatment of 
cases of infantile paralysis was of re- 
markable value, as was also his study of 
the anatomy of the Austialian fauna His 
monument is his great collection of 
specimens housed at Canbena, which 
has since had many valuable additions 
made to it 

Dr C V M7tKay, The Medical Journal of Am- 
traha, 1 October which has n shmt hbt 
of Mackenzie’s itiou iinpoii mi papers, and 
other tributes in I'u smu i<.sm I In Ihitish 
Medical Journal, ao \us;iisi the fatuet, 

9 July i93^> Stotrh Collegian, August 

1938. The He) aid, jq June iq*^8 The Agt and 
The Argus, Mclbouine, 30 June 1938, i»rivatt 
information 

McKINLAY, John (1819 1872), exploiei, 
was born at Sandbank on the Clyde, 
Scotland, m 1819, emigrated to 
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Sydne) when 17 years of age He began 
Ins colonial experience with an uncle 
who w^as a squattei, and aftcnvards 
made his wny to near the border of 
South Ausiialia, where he took up land 
between theie and the Hailing He was 
intuested in the aboiigmes of the dis- 
trict, and his knowledge of their ways 
was of gieat use to him when he became 
an exploiei Jn 1861 he was asked by the 
South Ausualian go\eninient to organ 
ize an expedition to search loi the Buike 
(q \ ) ind \Vills (q v ) paity about whose 
fate theie w'as then much anxiety Mc- 
Kinlay left Adelaide on 16 August 1861 
with nine other men, 70 sheep, two 
packhorses and four camels On 20 
October the gra\e of Gray was found 
near Coopei’s Cieek McKinlay sent 
word of this to the goveinanent, and 
soon afterwaids learned that the remains 
of Buike and Wills had also been found 
He decided to explore in the direction 
of Mount Stuait, but was dn\en back 
by heavy lains and floods McKinlay 
then decided to make for the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, hoping to find the vessel 
which had been sent to meet Burke's 
party The shores of the Gulf were 
thought to be only four or five miles 
away, on 20 May 1862, but the intei- 
\ening country was very difficult, and 
It was decided to turn m an easteily 
direction and make for Port Denison on 
the shoies of northern Queensland A 
station on the Borven Rivei near Poit 
Denison was reached on 2 August, and, 
after a few days lest. Port Denison The 
party then leturned by sea to Adelaide 
McKinlay received a grant of £1000 from 
the government and a gold tvatch from 
the Royal Geogiaphical Society of Eng- 
land 

In 1863 McKinlay mariied Miss Pile, 
the daughter of an old friend, but was 
not allowed to settle down for long In 
Septembei i8()5 he iwi-. sent to explore 
the Northern lerritory and to report 
on the best sites for settlement It was 
an exceptionally rainy season and wdiile 
on the Alligator River Jhe expedition 


was surrounded by flood waters With 
great resource McKinlay, having killed 
his horses, constructed a laft with their 
hides and made a perilous journey to 
the coast He reported favourably on the 
country near Anson Bay as being suit- 
able for settlement Aftei his return he 
took up pastoral pui suits near the town 
of Gawlei in South Austialia, and died 
there on 31 December 1872 A monu 
ment to his memory was elected at 
Gawler in 1875 

McKinlay w as a man of fine physique, 
6 feet 3A inches high, modest and unas 
suming He w^as an excellent bushman, 
making little of his privations, knowing 
when to push on and when to be 
cautious, and though he made only two 
expeditions, he ranks among the great 
exploiers of Australia 

G E Logan, The Gawler Handbook, p i6i, 
John Da\is, Tracks of McKinlay and Party 
Across Australia, McKmlay’s Journal of Ex- 
ploration, The South Australian Regtitei, j 
January 1873 

McLaren, David (1785-1850), pioneer, 
was born at Perth, Scotland, in 1785 
He had been intended for the ministry 
but adopted a business life In 1836 he 
was appointed managei of the South 
Australian Company, and arrived at 
Adelaide in April 1837, at a time when 
the whole settlement was m a state of 
confusion Hampeied at first by the inef- 
ficiency of the former manager, S Ste 
phens, who was retained in a suboidinate 
capacity, McLaren had many anxieties 
and difficulties He knew nothing about 
whaling and the company made losses 
in that depaitment, but he showed great 
ability in de\ eloping its banking and 
pastoral departments He was respons- 
ible for the construction of the Port 
Adelaide Road, a valuable piece of 
work, and bmlt a wharf which still 
bears his name In 1841 he returned to 
England, having firmly and successfully 
established his company He was made 
manager in London and died on 22 June 
1850 

An austeie, deeply leligious man, Me 
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Liitii 1 good influence in the liltk 
community at Adelaide and did \ciy 
laluable tvoik as a pioncci His son 
\lexandci AfcLaien (1826 1910), became 
a famous Baptist dnme in England 

A, Gicnfell Price roundas and Pwneeis of 
South Australia Re\ J Blacket, Histoiy of 
South Austiaba 

McLaren, Samull Brucl (187b 191b), 
mathematician, son of Samuel Gilfillan 
McLaien, was boin at Tokyo, Japan, 
wheie his fathei was a missionaiy, on 
16 August 1876 His fathei came to Aus- 
tralia in 1885, and in 1889 was appointed 
principal of the Presbyterian ladies’ col- 
lege, Melbourne His son was educated 
at Brighton grammai school and Scotch 
College, Melbourne, where he was dux 
in mathematics in 1893 and gamed a 
scholarship at Oimond College, uni 
\eisity of Melbourne He qualified foi 
the BA degiee at the end ol 1896 with 
first class final honours, and the final 
honours and Wyselaskie scholarships in 
mathematics He also shared the Dixon 
scholarship in natural philosophy Pro 
ceeding to England in 1897 he entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge, was elected 
into a major scholarship in 1899, and 
was third wrangler in the same year 
Taking pait 2 of the mathematical uipos 
m his third year he was placed in the 
second division of the first class He was 
awarded an Isaac Newton studentship in 
iqoi, and graduated MA in 1905 He 
had been appointed lectuier in mathe 
raatics at University College, Bristol, in 
the previous year, and in 1906 obtamed 
a similar position at the university of 
Birmingham Between 1911 and 1913 
he wiote some important papeis on 
ladiation which weie published in the 
Philosophical Magazine^ and he pie 
bcmcd some of the more fundamental 
parts of his work to the mathematical 
congress at Cambridge in 1912 J W 
Nicholson, piofessoi of mathematics in 
the university of London, w 11 ting m 
igi8 said McLaien “undoubtcdl) aiitici 
pated Einstein and Vbiaham 111 their 
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suggestion oi a I'liniblc idocity of light, 
with the consequent expiessions foi the 
eneigy and momentum of the gi<tvita 
tional field” In 1913 he was made pro 
lessor of mathematies at Re tding, and 
took much mteiest in tlie cleiclopment 
of the young uniieisity In this yeai he 
shaied the Adams piize of the univeisity 
of Cambridge In 1914 he visited Aus 
tialia with othei members of the British 
Association foi the Achanceincnt of 
Science, and met his paients again Wai 
broke out while he was in Australia, and 
on his retinn to England he enlisted 
and was gi\en a commission as lieutenant 
in the royal engineers He did valuable 
work in charge of signalling and elec 
tiical communications, but on 26 July 
iqi6 was shot while endeavouring to 
deal a pit of bombs thicatcncd by an 
adjacent fiic He tiicd to continue this 
woik, but was hit again, and died of his 
wounds in hospital on 13 August 191b 
He was unmairied 

McLaren was a man of much foicc of 
charactei, modesty, and coinage His 
death and that of H G J Moseley were 
spoken of as pci haps the two most 
11 reparable losses to British science 
caused by the 1914-18 war A volume of 
his Scientific Papeis Mainly on Electio 
dynamics and Naiinal Radiation was 
published by the Cambridge University 
Press in 1925 

The Scotch Collegian, Dccunbcx 191b, J VV 
Nicholson, Proreidtngs of the Loudon Mathe 
niqtif'/tl ’gi8, lepimtul with ‘ 1 pcisonal 

'>p«> II < I I' Hugh Walker m McLaren’s 
Scientific Papers 

MacLAURIN, Sir Hinry Norm and 
(1835 1914), physician and public man, 
son of James MacLaui in, M A , a school- 
master, was bom at Kiltoncjuhai, Fife, 
Scotland, on 19 Decern bet 1835 When 
jrj he won a bursaiy at the* university 
of St Andrews and, after a biilhant 
ionise, took the dcgiec of M A at 19 
yeais of age Going on to the university 
of Edinburgh, he qualified M D in 1857 
In the following yeai he entered the 
royal navy as an assistant-surgeon, and 
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leiliamed m the seiMce for 13 years 
He came to Austialia in 1871 and 
settled at Panamatta but in the follow- 
ing yeai moved to Macquarie street, 
Sydney He had neither friends noi in- 
fluence, but established a good piactice, 
from which he did not retire until he 
was 70 years of age He was appointed 
a fellow of the senate of the unuersity 
of Sydney in 1883, in 1885 'was elected 
president of the boaid of health, and 
in 1889 nominated as a member of 
the legislative council of New South 
Wales In April 1893 he became vice- 
president of the executive council in 
the Dibbs (q v ) ministi7, and in the 
financial crisis with which it was almost 
immediately faced suggested to the pre- 
miei that all bank notes should be made 
legal tender This suggestion was adopted 
and helped very much to allay the panic 
The ministry was defeated in \ugust 
1894, but MacLaurin had established 
a reputation as a man of strong common 
sense and great financial capacity He 
subsequently became a directoi of such 
important companies as the Bank of 
New South Wales, the Colonial Sugar 
Refining Company, the Commercial 
Union Insurance Company, and the 
Mutual Life and Citizens Company He 
retained his position on the board of 
health and was also chairman O'! the 
immigration board of New South Wales 
During the final years of the federation 
campaign, MacLaurin was a strong critic 
of the bill, was president of a citizens’ 
committee at Sydney which took much 
exception to its financial provisions, and 
was one of the commission of tliree 
appointed by the New South Wales 
government to report on the financial 
clauses 

MacLaurin’s greatest woik was in con- 
nexion with the university He was vice- 
chancellor in 1887 9, was elected again 
in 1895, and in 1896 became chancellor 
Here jhe was in his element His know- 
ledge of finance made him an invaluable 
member of the finance committee, as a 
scholar he could meet the staff on equal 


tcims and iindei stand the natuic of 
their problems, as a man of the world 
he could be the woithy representative 
of the univeisitv in any company ^Vhen 
he fiist became chancellor there were 
fevvei than 500 students, but the number 
was almost quadrupled during his 18 
yeais of office He was knighted in 190s 
and died at Sydney on 24 \ugust 1914 
He married in the beginning of 1872, 
Eliza, daughtei of Charles Nathan, 
F R C S , who died in 1 908 He w as 
suivived by five sons 

MacLauiin w^as a man of fine chaiac 
ter and much kindliness and charm As 
a physician he was one of the early 
men to realize the importance of the 
psychological condition of the patient 
He was a thoroughly capable business 
man, and at the university his tact and 
sympathy, wisdom and courage, made 
him a gieat administrator and leader 
Of his sons, the eldest, Charles Mac- 
Laurin (1872-1925), educated at Sydney 
grammar school and the univeisity of 
Edinburgh, became a well-known Sydney 
suigeon He published in 1923, Post 
Mortem Essays Histoiical and Medical, 
and in 1925 Mere Mortals Medico-his- 
toncal Essays These books were lepub- 
lished in 1930 m one volume under the 
title De Mottuis Essays Historical and 
Medical They consist of interesting 
speculations about famous people and 
the effects of their health, or want of 
health, on then lives and on history 
Charles MacLaurm died at Sydney on 
19 April 1925 His youngei brother, 
Colonel Henry Normand MacLaurin 
(1878-1915), a most promising soldier, 
was killed at Gallipoli on 27 Apnl 1915 

Medical Journal of Australia, 5 September 1914, 
9 May 1925, Sydney Morning Herald, 25 August 
1914 Sydney Daily Telegraph, ag August 1914, 
Robert A Dallen, Journal and Proceedings 
Royal Australian Histoiical Society, vol XIX, 
PP S33 6, H A H MacLaurin, ihtd, vol 
XXI, PP aog 26, Who’s Who, 1914, Burke’s 
Peerage, etc, 1914 Official History of Aus- 
tralia in the War, vol I, Quick and Garran, 
The Annotated Constitution of the Australian 
Commonwealth, p aog, B R Wise, The Mak- 
ing of the Austialian Commonwealth, p 276 
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McLEA.N, \N 1911). politician, 
was boin in the Highlands of Scotland, 
on 3 Febiuaiv 1840 His iathei, Charles 
McLean, emigrated to \ustialn in 
1842 took up land neai Taiiaville, 
Gippsland, Victoria, and engaged in 
cattle glazing Allan McLean was edii 
cated by piivate tutois and at the state 
school, Tanaville He assisted his fathei 
on his stations, and £01 a shoit peiiod 
in his twenties was on the staff of the j 
Gippsland Times About 1870 he took 
The Lowlands, a sheep station about 
nine miles fiom Sale, and m 1872 
formed the firm of A McLean and Com 
pany. Stock and Station Agents, at Maffra 
The business flourished and branches 
weie aftei wards established at Traialgon, 
Baiinsdale, Wariagul, Miiboo and Mel 
bouinc McLean liccame a shiie coun 
cilloi at Maffia in 1873, and afterwaids 
as picsident of the council was active 
in foiming the Municipal Association 
ol Victoiia In 1880 he was elected as 
membei fot Gippsland North in the 
Victoiian legislative assembly and held 
this seat until 1901 He hist held office 
in 1890 when he was given tlie portfolios 
of piesident ol the boaid of land and 
woiks and minister of agricultuie in 
the James Munro (qv) ministry, and 
was chief secretary from April 1891 to 
Febiuai7 1892 when the William Shiels 
(q V ) ministry came in In the new cab- 
inet McLean was gi\en his old positions 
of chief secretary and president of the 
board of land and works and held 
them until Januaiy 1893 He became a 
minister without poi ifoho m the 
Geoige Tinner (qv) cabinet in Sep- 
tember 1894, but resigned m Apiil 1898 
and m December 1899 moved and Gai- 
ned a \ote of notonfidcncc Mr I can 
ihen came into jiowci as pit mu 1 ind 
chief sect ei ary in the new cabinet 
whith, lunvcici, lasted less than a year 
McLean w is an opponent of fedci.i 
lion and was not a memlxi of the coii- 
lentions which shaped the constitution 
In March 1901, having resigned his state j 
‘eat, he was elected a membei of the 1 


fedeial house of repiescntatives foi 
Gippsland, and sat as a suppoiter of 
Deakm (q a ) In August 1904 Reid (q v ) 
Joimed a goveinnient which had the 
suppoit of Dcakiii and a section of his 
followers McLean, a staunch pi otcction 
1st, came into the cabinet as ministei 
for tiade and customs and equal in all 
things with Reid It was an unhappy 
ministry, constantly being assailed by 
the Laboui paity and the exticme pro 
tcctiomst section of Dcakin's followeis 
who had foimed a fourth party The 
ministry lasted for less than 11 months, 
and McLean was much hurt when his 
old chief Deakm withdrew his support 
A^t the election held in December 1906 
McLean lost his seat by a small major 
ity, his suppoiteis thought his position 
to be so safe that they lelaxed their 
cffoi ts 

McI ean who had siillLied foi many 
yeais with a iheumatic affliction and 
did not ft el capable of doing justice to 
his constituents, declined to allow him 
self to be nominated as a candidate at 
subsequent elections He died at Mei- 
bom ne on 13 July 1911 He was twice 
maiued (1) in 186G to Miss Shmnock of 
Maffia and (2) to Mis McAithur {nie 
Linton), ivho suivived him with five 
sons and n\o daughteis by the fust mar 
iiage 

McLccUi, an caily pioncci, who had 
lived in Gippsland be lore there was even 
«i load to Melbouinc, understood the 
difiiculties of the man on the land As a 
membei of parliament the needs of his 
constituents became almost <i peisonal 
mattei, and his honesty, unfailing 
eouitesy and sympathy, mspited not 
only the lespect but the affection of 
those who came in (ontaet with him 
Sir (rcorgc Reid said of him that "no 
public m.in m Victoria was moie widely 
01 more affectionately esteemed" (My 
Rt mmisctmes, p 238) Ho was a cap- 
able debater and could bring a touch 
of fervour into his oratory which made 
it veiy effective As premier of Victona 
he showed himself to be a good leader 
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who could keep a tight hand on the 
finances 

The A)^us and The Age Melbourne, 14 July 
iqji The Cyclopaedia of Victoria 1903, H 
G Turner, The First Decade of the Australian 
Commonaealth W Murdoch Alfred Deakin 
t Sketch 

MACXEAY, A-lexandfr (17^7 1848), 
scientist and official, the “father of Zoo 
logy” m Australia, was born in the 
county of Ross, Scotland, on 24 June 
1767 He was the eldest son of William 
Macleay, provost of the town of Wick 
Nothing IS known of his early years but 
he received a good education, and on 17 
Maich 1795 was elected a fellow of the 
Linnean Society, London In the same 
jear he was appointed chief clerk in the 
prisoners of war office, in 1797 head of 
the department of correspondence of 
the tiansport board, and in 1806 secret- 
aiy of the board He remained in this 
position until 1818 when he retired on 
a pension of £750 a year He had taken 
a special interest in the Linnean Society, 
having become secretary in 1798, and 
continued to hold this position until in 
1825 he was appointed colonial secre- 
tary of New South Wales, at a salary of 
£2000 a yeai He arrived in Sydney in 
Januaiy 1826 and was immediately 
appointed a member of the executive 
council He was an extiemely valuable 
and haid-working official whose services 
weie much valued by Governor Darling 
(q V ) He did not succeed in woiking so 
w'ell with Governor Bourke (qv), and 
seveial protests weie made by residents 
of Sydney against his pension of £750 
a year being a charge on the colony in 
addition to his salary Macleay having 
mentioned that he had some thought 
of letinng, Bourke, in August 1835, 
suggested to the Earl of Aberdeen that 
this was desirable and that an admirable 
successor was available in Deas Thomson 
(qv ), who was accordingly given the 
position in spite of Macleay's protesta- 
tion that he had had no intention of 
retiring Deas Thomson took over the 


office on 2 January 1837 Macleay pub- 
lished the correspondence with Bourke 
and other papers relating to his re- 
tirement as a pamphlet in 1838 Though 
he was nearly 70 years of age he felt 
his enforced retirement keenly He had, 
however, in addition to his salary le- 
ceived grants of valuable land, one of 
which, some 56 acres of land in Eliza- 
beth Bay, established the fortunes of his 
family On his retirement his pension 
was raised to £1000 a year He was 
elected a member of the legislative coun- 
cil in 1843, though now 76 years 
of age was elected speaker and admir- 
ably carried out his duties until 19 May 
1846, when he resigned the office 
Macleay was so busy after he arrived 
in Sydney that it must have been ex- 
tremely difficult to keep up his interest 
m science Before he came to Australia 
he had accumulated a remarkable col- 
lection of entomological specimens, 
largely British and European In Aus- 
tralia he extended his interest to ornitho- 
logy, and presented a large number of 
skins of Australian birds to the Linnean 
Society of London He took much in- 
terest m the Australian museum during 
its early years, and is sometimes spoken 
of as its founder {Sydney Morning Her- 
ald, 26 July 1848), although it is now im- 
possible to establish this His garden at 
Elizabeth Bay became famous for its 
valuable and rare specimens of plants 
He frequently welcomed visiting scient- 
ists at his house, and his succes* as a 
gardener on a comparatively sterile soil 
IS said to have given marked stimulus 
to ornamental gardening in Sydney The 
family lecords relating to the garden 
show that it was a great interest to 
Macleay in his declining years He died 
following a carriage accident on 19 
July 1848 He married in London Eliza 
Baiclay by whom he had 17 children 
His wife died in 1847 survivmg 

children two are noticed separately He 
was elected a fellow of the Royal Society, 
London, in 1809 His collections, much 
enlarged by his son and nephew, 
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e\entuall} became the piopeity of the 
unucrsii) of Sydney 
Alacleac was much liked and res 
pected thioughout his acme and busy 
life He was an excellent official, a first- 
late entomologist and a good botanist 
Though he published nothing himself 
he had an important influence on the 
early study of biology in Australia 

J J Fletchei The Macleay Memorial T olutne, 
p VII J J Fletcher, Proceedings of the Ltn 
nean Society of New South Wales, vol XLV, 
p 569, Historical Recoids of Australia ser I 
vols XII, XIII, XIV XVI to XIX, R Therry, 
Reminiscences and edition, pp 55 6 

MACX.EAy, Sir Gforge (1809 1891), 
explorer and politician, was the thud 
son of Alexander Macleay (q v ) He was 
born at London in i8og, educated at 
Westminster School, and came to Aus 
tralia with his fathei in January 1826 or 
not long aftei him In Novembei 1829 
he went with Charles Sturt (q v ) on his 
second expedition, “as a companion 
rather than as an assistant”, and shared 
in tile difficulties and dangers of the 
journey to the mouth of the Miiri ay and 
back Early m April 1830, when the 
whole party was practically exhausted, 
Sturt recorded that “amidst these dis- 
tresses Macleay preserved his good hum 
our and did his utmost to lighten the 
toil and to cheei the men” Their pro- 
visions had just about come to an end 
when they were fortunately able to kill 
some swans They subsisted on these 
until two of the party, who had been 
sent on ahead, leturned with supplies 
fiom a depot they had established on 
their outward journey Aftei a shoit rest 
Macleay was sent on with dispatclies, 
but Sturt thought it wise to keep the 
rest of the party on the plain for a fort 
night to allow them to lecover from 
their exertions Macleay had pioved him 
self to be a hardy and excellent explorer, 
and he and Sturt formed a close friend 
ship only broken by Sturt's death After 
his return Macleay was on the land at 
Brownlow Hill near Camden about 40 


miles hom Sydney, and made his home 
theie loi ncaily 30 yeais He appeals also 
at one time to have had a station on the 
Muriumbidgee His chief interests were 
fanning and hoiticulture and, though 
not a woiking zoologist, he had an in 
terest in the subject In 1836 he was 
appointed to the committee of the Aus- 
tialian Museum and botanical gaiden, 
and latei on he was made a trustee of 
the museum In 1854 he became a mem- 
ber of the old legislative council, and 
at the first election of the legislative 
assembly in 1856 he was elected as mem- 
ber for the Murrumbidgee In 1859 he 
lemoved to England, was elected a fel- 
low ol the Lmnean Society in i860, and 
a membci of the council in 1864 He 
died ai Mentone in the south of Fiance 
on 24 June 1891 He maiiied (1) in 
1842 Barbaia St Clan Innes, who died 
in 1869, and (2) in i8qo Augusta Annie 
Sams, who survived him Theie were 
no childicn of eithei mariiage He was 
created CMC in 1869 and KCMG 
in 1875 

J J I'letchei, Proceedings of the Linncan 
Society of New South Wales, vol XLV, p 630, 
Mrs N G Sturt Life of Chatlcs Sturt P 
Menncll, The Dictionary of Australasian Bto 
giaphy, Barkers Peerage, etc , 1891 

MACLEAY, Sir William John (1820- 
1891), in later life the second name was 
not used, politician and scientist, was 
born at Wick, Scotland, on 13 June 
1820 He was the second son of Kenneth 
Macleay and a nephew of Alexander 
Macleay (qv) Educated at the Edin- 
burgh academy he began to study medi- 
cine at the university, but when he was 
18 years old his widowed mothci died, 
and he decided to go to Australia with 
his cousin, W S Macleay (qv) They 
airived at Sydney m March 1839 Wil- 
liam Macleay took up land at first neai 
Goulburn, and afterwards on the Mur- 
rumbidgee River Like othei landowners 
of the peiiod he went through many 
hardships and anxieties, but by 1855 he 
was well established and in a good fin- 
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ancial position In that yeai he was 
elected to the old legislative council 
as member foi the Lachlan and Low'ei 
Darling, and in April 1856 was elected 
to the legislative assembly for the same 
constituency He was a membei of the 
assembly for nearly so years, generally 
took an independent attitude, was a 
constant advocate £01 the extension of 
the lailways, and sat on several special 
committees In December 1864, when 
returning to Sydney aftei an election, he 
showed courage in lesisting a notorious 
band of bushrangeis Some 10 years later 
Macleay was one of seven men to whom 
the government awarded gold medals 
“for gallant and faithful services” dur- 
ing the bushranging period He had 
been living in Sydney since 1857, the 
year of his marriage to Susan Emmeline 
Deas-Thomson, and was now able to 
develop his inteiest in science He had 
made a small collection of insects, and 
in 1861 began to extend it considerably 
In April 1862 a meeting was held at his 
house and it was decided to found a 
local Entomological Soaety Macleay 
was elected president and held the posi- 
tion for two yeais The society lasted 
11 years and, not only was Macleay the 
author of the largest number of papers, 
he also bore most of the expense He 
had succeeded to the Macleay collection 
on the death of W S Macleay in 1865, 
and in 1874 decided to extend it from 
an entomological collection into a zoo- 
logical collection In this year the 
Linnean Society of New South Wales 
was founded, of which he was elected 
the first president, and in May 1875, 
having fitted up the barque Chevert, he 
sailed for New Guinea, where he ob 
tamed what he described as “a vast and 
valuable collection” of zoological speci- 
mens 

After his letura from New Guinea 
Macleay spent much time in fostering 
the Linnean Society He presented many 
books and materials for saentific work 
to It, which were all destroyed when the 
garden palace was burnt down in Sep- 


I tembci 1882 In spite of this blow the 
society continued on it's wav and gradu- 
alh built up anothei hbraiy In 1885 
Maclea) elected a building for the use 
of the society in Ithaca road, Eliza- 
beth Bav, and endowed it with the sum 
of £14,000 He had contiibuted several 
papers to the Proceedings of the society, 
and in 1881 his Desciiptwe Catalogue of 
iustialian Fishes was published m two 
volumes Three yeais latei a Supple 
ment to this catalogue appeared, and in 
the same year his Census of Australian 
Snakes was reprinted from the Pioceed- 
ings He had hoped to make a descrip- 
tive catalogue of the Dipterous insects 
of Australia, but his health began to fail 
and he did not get fai with it He realized 
that much could be done to prevent dis- 
eases like typhoid fever and strongly 
uiged the appointment of a government 
bacteriologist Receiving little support 
he eventually left £12,000 to the univer- 
sity of Sydney for the foundation of a 
chair or lectureship in bacteriology In 
1890 the government having provided a 
I building in the university grounds he 
handed the valuable Macleay collection 
to the university, togethei with an en- 
dowment of £6000 to provide for the 
salary of a curator Macleay died on 7 
December 1891, his wife survived him 
but there were no children He was 
knighted in 1889 By his will he left 
£6000 to the Linnean Society for gen- 
eral purposes and £35,000 to provide 
four Linnean Macleay fellowships of 
£400 per annum each, to encourage and 
advance lesearch m natural science In 
leaving £12,000 to the university for 
bacteriology Macleay was m advance of 
his time, as the university was not pre- 
pared to carry out the conditions relat- 
ing to the teaching of bacteriology m the 
medical course, and returned the money 
to the executors Nearly 40 years later 
a professorship in bacteriology was estab- 
lished from the Bosch (q v) fund The 
money returned was handed to ^e Lin- 
nean Society which employed a bacterio- 
logist with the mcome 
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in hi-> iinostentitious way did 
much foi the colon^ He did not come 
into piomincnce as a politician though 
he did conscientious ivork In addition 
to ncaily ao yeais in the lower house he 
ivas fioin 1877 a nominated mcnibei of 
the uppei house lor about 10 yeais, and 
was more than once usefully employed 
as a chairman of royal commissions As 
a scientist he would have made no 
claim to \aluable original woik though 
he did much that was useful References 
to his papers contributed to the entomo 
logical and Linnean Societies of New 
South Wales will be found on page 709 of 
the 1891 volume of the Pwceedtngs oj 
the Linneati Society of New South Wales 
Over a long period he steadily helped 
and encouiaged the pursuit of science, 
and his benefactions have been of great 
use in enabling the work to continue to 
be cairied on without financial anxiety 

The Sydney Morning Herald, 8 Dctembei i8qi 
J J Fletclier, The Mach ay Memorial Volume, 
Calendars of the University of Sydney 

MACLEAY, William Sharp (179s 1865), 
naturalist, eldest son of Alexandei Mac 
leay (qv), was born in London on 21 
July 1792 He was educated at Westmin 
ster School and Tiinity College, Cam 
bridge, where he graduated with hon 
ours in 3814 He was appointed attache 
to the British embassy at Pans, and 
secietary to the board for liquidating 
British claims on the French government, 
and following his father m taking an 
interest in natural history became 
friendly with Ciivier, and other cele- 
brated men of science In 1819 he pub 
lished at London Horae Entomologicae, 
ot Essays on the Annulose Animals j 
Parts 1 and 2 He returned to England 
m 1825 published Annulosn Javan- 
icOj 07 an Attempt to illustrate the 
Natinal Affinities and Analogies of the 
Insects collected in Java by T Horsfield 
No ] (all pubhslied) In 1825 he was 
made H B M Commissionei of Ai bxtra 
tion to the British and Spanish court of 
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commission foi the abolition of the slave 
ti ade, at Havana, and later judge to the 
mixed tiibunal of justice He lemained 
theie foi 10 )eirs and retiied on a pen 
sion of £900 a yeai He had established 
a lepulation as a scientist and in 1837 
was elected to the council of the Lm 
nean Society and to the council of the 
Zoological Society He was piesident of 
section D at the meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science held at Liveipool in Sep- 
tembei of the same yeai In 1838 in 
a paper on the “Annulosa of South 
Africa”, he mentioned his intention of 
going to Australia “for the next three 
or four years” He armed in Sydney m 
March 1839 became his home 

for the remainder of his life For a time 
he was interested m maimc iauna on 
which he did some woik, and he made 
large additions to Ins natural history 
collections Pic took a great interest in 
the Australian Museum and was first a 
committeeman and then a tiustce from 
1841 to 1862 This kept him in touch 
with eveiyone m Sydney leally inter- 
ested m science, and visiting scientists 
made a point of meeting him He was 
particularly friendly with Robert Lowe, 
afterwards Lord Sherbrooke (qv), and 
Mrs Lowe in a letter quoted in Martin’s 
(q v ) life of her husband speaks with en- 
thusiasm of the beauty of Macleay’s 
house and garden at Elizabeth Bay, 
Sydney He fell into ill-health about 
1862, and died on 26 Januaiy 1865 
was unman led 

Macleay was studious and somewhat 
retiring m his habits He was an excel- 
lent classical scholar, had a wide know- 
ledge of history and biography, and his 
powers as a scientist stiuck eveiyone he 
met The mass of his work is not great, 
his two volumes have been mentioned 
and in addition he wrote a comparatively 
small number of papeis for scientific 
journals His health was alfcctcd by his 
lesidencc at Plavana, and it is probable 
that afiei he came to Australia he found 
It difficult to make sustained efforts His 
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position as a scientist was, howe\er, early 
lecognized, Huxley in 1848 spoke of 
him as “the celebrated piopoundei of 
the Quinary system” The reference is to 
theories brought forward in his first 
book In another place Huxley refers to 
him as “a great man in the naturalist 
world” His obituary notice in the Pro 
ceedings of the Linnean Society, Lon- 
don, 1864 5, stated that his Horae En- 
tomologicae “contained some of the most 
important speculations as to the affinities 
01 relations of various groups of am 
mals to each other ever offered to the 
world, and of which it is almost impos 
sible to overrate the suggestive value” 

The S^dyjey Morning Herald, 30 January 1865 
J J Fletcher, The Macleay Memorial Volume 
p I\ J J Fletcher, Proceedings of the Ltn 
nean Society of New South V ales, vol XLV, 
p 591, Al P Martin, Life and Letters of Vis 
count Sherbrooke 

MACLEOD, William (1850-1939), 
artist, and paitner m the Bulletin, was 
born in London on 37 October 1850 
His father was of Highland stock, his 
mother was partly Cornish and partly 
Gei man Brought out to Australia m his 
fifth yeai his father died about a year 
later His mother went to Sydney where 
she married James Anderson a portrait 
painter of the period Unhappily Ander 
son became a drunkard and the boy had 
a miseiable childhood At 13 years of 
age he obtained a position mth a photo- 
grapher, and he began studying at a 
school of arts where he won prizes Fi\e 
years later he was earning enough to be 
able to make a home foi his mother He 
did much work as a painter and as a 
designer in stained glass, and for a time 
was a di awing master at schools When 
still 111 his early twenties he began con- 
tributing drawings to the Sydney Mail, 
the Illustrated Sydney News, the Town 
and Country fournni etc He also 
obtained 1 icpuirition as a portrait 
painter whose woik i\as hung at exhibi- 
tions of the Art Societies in both Sydney 
and Melbourne For many years he was 


hardworking and successful When the 
Bulletin was started in 1880 he had a 
drawing in the fiist number, and toi 
the next tw'o years w^as a regulai contri 
butor He then became one of the artists 
for the Picturesque dtlas of Australasia 
and did a large number of illustrations 
for It, including most of the portraits 
When he w'as approaching the end of 
this w'ork J F Archibald (qv), who 
had been impressed by his business 
methods when a contributoi to the 
Bulletin asked him to join the staff 
He became business manager in Septem 
ber 1887, soon acquired an interest m 
the paper, and for nearly 40 years was 
actively engaged in the management of 
It He also read all the pi oofs with a 
watchful eye for possible libel actions 
At one period he owned three-fourths of 
the paper, but recognizing the value of 
Archibald's work for it, he handed over 
to him one-fourth as a gift ,He practi- 
cally ga\e up working as an artist, but 
took a special interest m the cartoonists 
His greatest discovery was David Low 
Towards the end of his life he took up 
painting again, became interested in 
sculpture, and did a good deal of model- 
ling In 1936 he retired from the Bulle- 
tin and died on 34 June 1939 He 
married (i) Emily Collins in 1873 and 
(s) m igii Conor O’Brien, who sur- 
vived him with one son and two 
daughters of the first mairiage 
Macleod was a man of medium height, 
bearded, and kindly in expression He 
was a first-rate business man, shrew'd and 
just, with a genius for friendship One of 
the employees in the printing office of 
the Bulletin said that if all employers 
were like him the legal machinery for 
the settlement of industrial disputes 
would go out of use His illustrations in 
the Picturesque Atlas of Australasia are 
excellent Stained glass windows from 
his designs will be found in St Benedict's, 
Sydney, St John the Baptist at Quean- 
beyan, the Church of England at Dun- 
troon and the chapel at Long Bay 
penitentiary Many of his original draw- 
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Mis Mtcleod Muchotl of the Jiullrlin The 
Louc Hand, 1907 ind iqoS The Bulletin 26 
June 1029 

McMAHON, CrRLC vn (187^ lOP), 
and theatiical pioducci, the eldest son 
ol John Tiunei McMahon and his wife, 
Elizabeth Giegan was bom at Sydney 
on 2 Maich 1874 His fathei was in the 
civil sen ice, and both patents weie 
lush Educated at Sydney Grammai 
School and St Ignatius College, River 
view, Sydney McMahon played in the 
Riverview football team, and took first- 
class honouis in classics at his matricu- 
lation examination Going on to the 
univeisity, Sydney he giaduated B A in 
1 896 and dui ing his com se established a 
leputation as an ainatcui actoi A ciitic 
on one occasion spoke of his peifoimanec 
being so aiListic that he seemed like a 
piofessional in a company of amatcuis 
At the conclusion of his univeisity 
couise McMahon was articled to a firm 
of solicitois at Sydney, and lemained 
with them foi some yeais, but in May 
1900 was invited by Robert Brough to 
join his comedy company His fust pio- 
fessional appeal ance was as the waiter 
in The Ltms at Biisbane m the begin- 
ning of June, and during the next 12 
months he touied in the east playing a 
variety of small parts Returning to 
Australia he played with the W F 
Hawtiey and Biough companies, and by 
1902 was leceiving important parts, his 
Horace Parker, in A Message from Mats, 
was highjy piaised in this yeai Seasons 
followed in New Zealand and Austialia, 
largely in companies under the J G 
AAhlliamson (q v ) management Eaily in 
1911 McMalioii, who had been playing 
m Melbourne, organized a repertory 
theatre movement The first peiform- 
ances took place m June, the plays 
selected being St John Hankm’s The 
Two Mr Wethethys, the second act of 
Sheiidan’s The Ciiiic, and Ibsen’s John 
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(uthtitl Bothman It was soon realized 
that McMahon was a pioducei with a 
wide knowdedge ol his cialt, able to get 
the best out of his cast Though mostly 
'imateuis, undei his diiection they weie 
quick in learning the finei points, and 
ill most cases gave pciioimances of gieat 
distinction Among the plays pioduced 
duiing the next six years were Candida, 
Getting Mamed, Majo) Baibaia, The 
Docto)’\ Dilemma, Man and isupewnan, 
Fanny’s Fust Play, } on Never Can Tell 
and Pygmalion by Shaw, Rosmersholm 
and An Enemy of the People by isben, 
Th( T oyiey Inheritance and The Madras 
House by Gianville Baiker, The Pigeon, 
Unfe and The Fugitive by Galsworthy, 
The Seagull by Fehekhov, The Mate by 
Schnit/ler, many othei plays by leading 
dianiatists ol the period, and seveial by 
Austiahaii authors Ihe 191 j 18 wai, 
howevci made difficulties scvcial lead 
mg attois enlisted, and b) 1918 the 
public was giving distiiKiiy less suppoit 
to the movement which had to be aban 
doned for a peiiod 
McMahon then letuiiied to the pio- 
fessional stage and acted as pioducei loi 
Williamson and other manageis In 1920 
he aiiangcd with the Messis lait to 
stait a lepeitoiy movement in Sydney 
This was earned on for several years, 
the productions including The Dover 
Road by Milne, Abtaharn I in coin by 
Drmkwatei, Ibsen’s John Gabriel Bot li- 
man, Fran/ Molnar’s Liliotn, Gals 
woitliys foundations. Loyalties, and 
IVindotus, and many othei s Back in Mel 
bourne again in 1929 McMahon revived 
the rcpeitory movement under the name 
of the “Gregan McMahon Playcis” and 
in 1 1 yeais plated about 90 plays on the 
stage, meludnig seveial of the latei Shaw 
plays, Pirandello’s Right Yon Ate and 
Six Chaiadets in Search of an Author, 
several plays by fames Biidie, and others 
by Galswoithy, Drmkwatei, Someiset 
Maugham, Chesterton, Eugene O'Neill, 
Sean O’Casey, Daviot and Casella, in 
the presentation of which a generally 
high standard was reached In spite of 
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difficulties caused b\ wai bieaking out 
again, McMahon 'i\as still keeping up 
his standard o£ production when he died 
suddenly on 50 August 1941 He maiiied 
in 1899 Hungerford who sunived 

him with a son and a daughtei He was 
created C B E in 1938 

\ man of kmdlv and geneious nature 
with aitistic sensibilities, McMahon de 
liberately chose the tvpe oi woik that 
could not bung gicat financial success 
As a producei and acioi he possibly had 
one fault If he felt that a part was not 
going o\ei, he was inclined to try to 
put 11101 e into It than the pait would 
hold, but from the beginning of his 
caietr he had always striven to get the 
best out of every part however small 
It might be Starting with Brough he in- 
heiited the Brough and Boucicault 
(q \ ) tradition of attention to detail and 
complete haimony in presentation 
AVhethei McMahon should be called a 
great actor may be a matter of some 
doubt He was certainly a most intelli- 
gent and finished actor with a wide 
range of pai ts His Mr Burgess in 
Candida was a delightful study of a com- 
paratively small pait, and having seen 
that his excellent rendering of Syhanus 
Heythorp in Old England was quite to 
be expected But such diverse parts as 
John Tanner in Man and Supeiman, 
Louis Ferrand in The Pigeon, the father 
in Six Chaiacteis m Seaich of an 
Authoi, Shaw's Charles II, and King 
Magnus m The Apple Cat t, Lob m Dear 
Btutiis, Ulnc Brendel in Rosmetsholm 
and a host of other characters, revealed 
an actor who was much more than 
merely competent, because essentially he 
was an aitist who loved and respected 
his craft 

7 he Herald, Melbourne, 30 August 1941, 
Souvenir Repet lory Theatre Ball, 1914, S 
Elliott Napier, The S)rfnev Repertory Theatre 
Soaety information from famil), personal 
knowledge 

McMIIXAN, Angus (1810 1B65), ex- 
plorer, was born at Glenbiittle, Skye, off 


the west coast of Scotland, m 1810 He 
was the fourth son of Ewan McMillan, 
a faimei Little is known of his early 
life, but he was a man of some education, 
with strong religious feelings His diary, 
which in 1925 was in piivate keeping at 
Sale, Victoiia, shows that he left Scot- 
land on 13 Septembei 1837 as a cabin 
passenger in the Minetxm, and arrived at 
Sydney on 23 January 1838 He had 
letteis of introduction to Captain Lach 
Ian Macalistei who gave him a position 
on his station m the Goulburn district 
The years 1838-9 w^ere drought years, 
and McMillan was instructed to try 
and find new pastures in Victoria Tak 
mg an aborigine, Jimmie Gibber, with 
him McMillan rode south on 28 May 
1839 Five days later he had crossed the 
Snowy River and was in eastern Victoria 
But his companion was afraid to ven- 
ture farther into the territory of the 
Wariigal blacks, and McMillan thought 
It wise to go vvest by north to an out- 
station near the site of Omeo He le- 
tuined and repoited progiess to Mac- 
alister, who encouiaged him to make 
anothei attempt A few months later 
McMillan formed a cattle station on the 
Tambo near Ensay Using this as a base 
McMillan, with a party of five otheis of 
whom two were aboiigines, made his 
way down the Tambo, and after a most 
difficult journey 1 cached the lowlands 
near the coast Theie he found his way 
blocked by the Macalister River and re- 
turned to Ensay He began to make a 
road for stock, but a few weeks later was 
insti ucted not to form any more station* 
until a way was found to Corner Inlet 
In Jul^ 1840 with Lieutenant Ross, 
R N , and some of his former party, he 
made another effort, but found the 
riveis m flood and was unable to pro- 
ceed any fartlier than before Another 
attempt brought McMillan to a hill 
knowm as Tom’s Cap wheie dense scrub 
blocked the way On 9 February 1841, 
with T Macalister, four stockmen and 
an aborigine, McMillan tried again, 
forced a way tlnough the saub, and on 
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1^ Febiuan siootl on the beach at Poit 
■Vlbctt a littie to the east of Coinei In 
let 

Duiing the nevt few )eais McMillan 
built up an e\.poit trade of cattle fiom 
Comer Inlet to Tasmania He estab 
Iished himself at Bushy Park near Stiat 
ford, wheie he was well known toi his 
hospitality and public spirit In 185b he 
was given a public dinner at Port Albert, 
and a portrait in oils was subscribed for 
which is now in the council chambei at 
\airam In 1864 he w^as requested by the 
Victorian government to open up the 
lugged country to a new goldfield A 
start was made 74 miles from Stratford 
and McMillan marked a track through 
to Omeo "wheie 700 men weie at work 
on the diggings His health, however, 
had become impaired, and he died on 
his way home to Bushy Park on 18 May 
1865 He was suuived by two sons 
McMillan was a natuial leader whose 
tact, good sense and kindliness enabled 
him to get on well with his men, in 
eluding the aborigines, and he has long 
been recognized as one of the great 
pioneers of Victoiia His hospitality no 
doubt pi evented him from becoming a 
iich man, but he valued very much the 
esteem in which he was so generally 
held He took particular pride in his 
election as piesident of the Caledonian 
Society of Victoiia 

4. W Greig, The Ftetortan Historical Maga 
ztne. May igia, Chas Dale), The Victorian 
Historical Magazine, March 1927, John King, 
Our Tnp to Gippsland Lakes 

McMillan, sir Roberf Furse (1858- 
1931), chief-justice of Western Australia, 
eldest son of John McMillan, bamstei- 
at-law% was bora at London on 34 Janu- 
ary 1858 He was educated at West 
minster School, where he was a Queen’s 
scholar, and Trinity Hall, Cambridge 
He graduated in 1880 and became a 
membei of the Innei Temple, where he 
held a common law stholaiship and the 
Inns of Court studentship He was 
called to the bai m 1881 and practised 


with success On 1 Decembei 1902 he 
was appointed a judge of the supicme 
couit of Western Misti alia, was acting 
chief-justice in 1913, and chief justice 
from 1 Januaiy igi/j He was appointed 
lieutenant governor on 7 June 1921 and 
administered the government in 1922, 
1924 and 1929 He died suddenly on 
23 \piil 1931 He was knighted in 1916 
and cieated KCMG in 1925 He mai- 
iied in 1887 ^ ^ Elder who sui- 

vived him with two sons and tw^o 
daughteis 

McMillan, an able and wise man, was 
an excellent public speaker It has been 
said of him that he could not be dull 
As a judge he was thoroughly capable 
and hard-working, and had the esteem 
both of his colleagues and the legal pio 
fession geneially 

Who’s who, 1931 The H ist Atistialian, 24 
April 1931 

McNESS, Sir Chari ls (1853-1938), 
philanthropist, was born at Huntingdon, 
England, in 1853 He came lo Aiistialia 
when about 30 yeais of age, and stalled 
in business in Perth as an ironmongei 
He latci became an estate agent and in- 
vested largely m city properties which 
became very valuable He retired in 1915 
and henceforth spent much of his time 
in travelling, and the disposal of his for- 
tune in charity by giving large sub- 
scriptions to patriotic funds, hospitals, 
religious bodies, the State war memorial, 
and Anzac House In 1930 he founded 
the McNess fund for the relief of un- 
employment, and in 1933 gave £20,000 
for this purpose In 1937 he gave about 
£12,000 for the construction of a load 
in memoiy of Ins wife who died in 
February of that year He also built 
the McNess Hall for the Presbyterian 
church at Peith He died at Peith on 21 
June 1938 and was survived by a son 
He was knighted in 1931 He was of a 
somewhat retiring disposition and took 
no part in public life, though much 
interested in the pioblem of the 
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housing o£ the poor It has been esti- 
mated that his benefactions may have 
exceeded £150,000 

The II Australian, 23 and 24 June 1938 

MACONOCHIE, -\lexander (1787- 
1860), prison refoimer, was born in 
1787 He entered the royal navy m 
1803 and attained the rank of com- 
mandei m 1815 He armed in Tasmania 
on 6 January 1837 as pri\ate secretary 
to Sn John Fianklin (qv) In October 
of that year he sent a report on convict 
discipline to England which was laid 
before pailiament in April 1838, and in 
the same year published a volume at 
Hobait, Thoughts on Convict Manage- 
ment and othei Subjects connected with 
the Austnahan Penal Colonies He added 
a shoit Supplement m 1839, and the 
sheets were sent to England and pub- 
lished with a new title-page with the 
woid Australiann prefixed to the title 
In this volume he enunciated his views 
that all criminals should be punished 
£01 the past, and trained for the future 
in go\emment employ He so impressed 
the colonial office that in May 1839 it 
suggested that he should be offered the 
position of superintendent of Norfolk 
Island Maconochie was willing to 
accept the position, but pointed out that 
he did not consider Norfolk Island suit- 
able foi a trial of his methods Governor 
Gipps (qv) could, however, offer him 
nothing better On 6 March 1840 
Maconochie began his duties, and almost 
at once came in conflict with the gov- 
ernor, concerning the extent of his 
poweis Theie was much correspondence 
between Gipps and Maconochie and 
the colonial office, but in April 1843 
Loid Stanley informed Gipps that 
Maconochie was to be lelieved of his 
position, and that Captain Childs was 
on his way out to take his place 
Maconochie letumed to England and in 
1846 published a pamphlet of 74 pages, 
Cume and Piimshmenl The Maik 


System This gave an account of the 
system he had endeavouied to develop 
on Norfolk Island He was appointed 
governor of Birmingham jail in October 
1849, and held the position foi two 
yeais He published other pamphlets on 
his system and on emigiation, and died 
at Moiden, Surrey, England, on 25 
Octobei i860 He mairied and left a 
widow and family 

Maconochie was a thoroughly earnest 
and sincere man in ad\ance of his time 
He belie\ed that piisoners should be 
treated with humanity, that their educa- 
tion should be extended, and that many 
of them could be persuaded to live hon- 
est lives if given a fair opportunity He 
would probably ha\e been more suc- 
cessful at Norfolk Island if he could 
have been content to bung in his in- 
novations gradually 

F Boase, Modem Enqlish Biography, Htstoiical 
Records of Austialm, ser I vols XIX to XXIII 

MACPHERSON, John Alexander 
(1833-1894), piemiei of Victoria, was 
born in 1833 or early in 1834 as he died 
aged 60 on 17 February 1894 (death 
notice, The Argus, 23 February 1894) He 
came of a squatting family and having 
studied law was admitted to the Victorian 
bar, but did not practise He was elected 
a member of the legislative assembly for 
Portland in 1864, and m the following 
year for Dundas He held this seat for 
12 years When the second McCulloch 
(qv) ministry was defeated in Septem- 
ber 1869, Macpherson formed a min- 
istry which was in office until 9 Apnl 
1870 The thud McCulloch ministry 
then came in and Macpherson was in- 
cluded in at as president of the board of 
lands and works This ministry was 
defeated in June 1871 and Macpherson 
was not in office again until McCulloch 
formed his fourth ministry m October 
1 875 when he was c hicf set 1 c t u > He w jn 
elected unopposed at the election held 
m May 1877 when tlic McCullodi pait\ 
had a crushing defeat, but shortly after- 
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■;\aicls reined honi politics He died in 
England on 17 Fcbiuary i8t)i 

p Meniitll Iht Duttnmtv ol -histKilnsnni 
Biogtapliy H G linnci 4 Huton 0/ tht 
Coltiny oj T ictonn 

McPherson, sir w^illiam ]Murra\ 
(1805 1932), piemiei of Victorui and 
public benelactoi, was bom at Mel- 
bourne on 19 Septembei 1865, ihe son 
of Thomas McPherson, non and mach- 
meiy mei chant On leaving school he 
entered his fathei’s business and gained 
a leading position in Melbourne com- 
mercial ciicles He became president of 
the Melbourne chamber of commerce, 
and was a Melbourne harbour trust 
commissioner fiom 1902 to 1913 He was 
also a membei of the Hawthorn city 
council and in 1913 was elected to the 
legislame assembly foi that elcctoiatc 
He was tieasurci in the Bowser (qv) 
mmistiy fiom Noscmbei 1917 to Maich 
1918, and held the same position in the 
succeeding Lawson mmistiy until Fcb- 
ruaiy 1924 He became leader of the 
Nationalist paity in 1927, and piemier 
and tieasurer on the defeat of the Hogan 
government in November 1928 Ihe 
effect of the world depiession on Aus 
tralia, which began soon afterwards, 
caused McPheison much anviety and 
the stiain affected his health Legisla 
tion passed by ins ministry included acts 
liberalizing the conditions for the pin 
chase of land by settlers and extending 
the benefits under the workeis’ com- 
pensation act, but It was difficult to do 
much in the financial conditions of the 
period McPherson was defeated at the 
general election at the end of 1929, took 
a holiday in 1930, but never fully rc 
gained his health He died suddenly on 
26 July 1932 He mained m 1892 Emily 
Jackson and was suivivcd by a son and 
two daughters Lady McPneison died 
in 1929 He was created KBE m 1923 
McPherson was a highly successful 
man of business who became a sound, I 
cautious, and fai -sighted state tieasuiei | 
He was a man of gicat intcgntv and 


sticngth of chaiaciei, much liked on 
both sides of the house His countless 
ads ol pin ate benevolence weie known 
only to his wik and hiinscll, but two 
huge gilts give him a place among Aus 
tialian phiJanihiopists In 1924 he gave 
£25,000 towaids the building of the 
Emily McPheison school of domestic 
economy at Melbourne which was so 
named as a tiibute to his wile and in 
1929 he gave a fuithei £25,000 to the 
Queen Victoiia hospital for women and 
childien, as a memoiial to his mothei, 
Jessie McPherson 

The Aigus and The Age, Melbourne, 27 July 
i<)<52 Burke's Peeragi, etc 1931 Year Books 
of the Commonwealth of Australia 1923 30 

MACQUARIE, Lachlan (17(11-1824), 
govcrnoi of New South Wales, was boin 
at UNa, one of the Hebiidcs Islands, on 
31 January 1761 He was a cousin of 
the Lauchlan Macquaiic wdio was 
visited by Di Johnson in October 1773 
At an eaily age the boy was sent to 
Edinbuigh to be educated at the high 
school On 9 April 1777 he entered the 
aimy as an ensign in the 84Lh regiment 
of fool, and he became a lieutenant in 
the 71st legimcnt in January 1781 aftei 
sen mg m Halifax and other paits of 
Nov^a Scotia At the close of the wai with 
the United States his regiment was sent 
to Jamaica In June 1784 Macquanc 
was placed on naif pay and leiurned 
to Scotland The opportunity for active 
service came again m Novembei 1787, 
when he joined the 77th regiment and 
went to India Stationed at first at Bom- 
bay Macqiiaiie was soon made a captain 
and subsequently fought m the cam* 
paign against Tippoo Sahib Aftei peace 
had been declared the icgiment leturncd 
to Bombay, and Macquarie was given a 
staff ajDpomtmcnt under Sii Robcit 
Abcitromby as majoi of biigade m 
'Vugust 1793 Two ycais later he was 
with the (xpcdition for the icrovoi) of 
the Duuli settlement at Cochin, which 
had been taken by the Ficnch and 
about tlic beginning ol 179b he v\as 
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)Diescnt at the taking of Colombo and 
Point de Galle He had mairicd in Sep 
tember 1793 Jane Jams and earl) in 
1796 her health became so bad that he 
took hei for a sea voyage to China in 
the hope of benefiting her She, how 
cvei, died in China in July 1796 to his 
gieat grief In May 1796 he had become 
majoi of the 86th regiment In the next 
few yeais he fought again against Tippoo 
Sahib and held vaiious impoitant posi- 
tions In 1801 he was with the force 
sent to Egypt, and on 7 November he 
became deputy adjutant general on the 
staff of the Earl of Cavan On return- 
ing to India in July 1802 he assumed 
command of Ins regiment and became 
military secietary on the staff of the 
governor In January 1803 he sailed foi 
England carrying dispatches from Gov- 
ernor Duncan at Bombay in w^hich he 
was commended foi his serv ices He 
ai rived in May and m July was offered 
an appointment as one of thiee officers 
on a military mission to Portugal He 
declined on account of his want of know- 
ledge of Portuguese and was given a staff 
appointment in London On 17 Novem- 
bei 1803 a commission as lieutenant- 
colonel was granted to him, and in April 
1805 he returned to India to take com 
mand of the 86th regiment and was 
again appointed militaiy secretaiy 
Towards the end of the yeai he fought 
against Holkar In 1807 he leturned to 
England and was married to his second 
wife, Elizabeth Henrietta Campbell In 
the following year, when the news of 
the deposition of Governoi Bligh (qv) 
reached England, it was decided that a 
new' governor should be appointed and 
the position was offeied to Brigadier - 
geneial Nightmgall It was also decided 
to send the 731 d regiment with Mac- 
quaiie in command to relieve the New 
South Wales Corps Nightmgall, how- 
evei, falling ill was unable to go, and on 
8 May 1809 Macquarie was appointed 
captain-general and gov ernor-in-chief 
of New South Wales 

Macquarie sailed on 22 May and 

IDS 


made his official landing at Sydney on 
31 December 1809 He had oiders to le 
instate Bligh for one da) but this could 
not be done as Bligh was at Hobart 
He was in some doubt as to how he 
would be leceived, but he had bi ought 
the 73rd regiment wuth him and there 
was no trouble The officeis of the New 
South Wales Corps soon realized that 
then leign was at an end, though tor 
about 18 yeais they had dominated and 
lived on the countiy, in spite of the 
efforts of thiee successive governors to 
control their traffic m spiiits and land 
Macquaiie immediately got to work and 
dismissed all the persons who had been 
appointed to offices since the deposition 
of Bligh, and replaced those who had 
formerly held them He found the 
countiy “threatened with famine, dis 
tracted by faction, the public buildings 
in a state of dilapidation the few loads 
and bridges almost impassable, the 
population in geneial depressed by 
poveity, the moials of the great mass 
of the population in the lowest state of 
debasement, and leligious worship 
almost entiiely neglected” One of his 
fiist acts was to reduce the number of 
licensed public houses in Sydney from 
75 to 20, though very soon aftei their 
number was much increased, and he 
early began the vigoious building pol- 
icy that was a feaiuie of his administra 
tion The streets were straightened and 
improved, new banacks were built foi 
his regiment, and the New South Wales 
Corps was sent back to England In 
November he began a tour of the col- 
ony and in little more than a month was 
able to form some opinion of its capa- 
bilities Unfortunately most of the 
good land neai Sydney w'^as subject to 
flooding and no way through the moun- 
tains had yet been found Macquarie set 
his face against attempted monopolies 
in the necessaiies of life, and succeeded 
in preventing the inflation of prices by 
importing gram from India m times of 
scarcity His one early mistake was to 
give him much trouble He was anxious 





that emanciptitcd convicts should have 
cveiv oppoiLunjtv to lehabilitate them 
selves and he invited some of them to 
his table and even appointed them as 
magistiatcs If he had been piudent 
enough to have begun with such a man 
as the Rev Henry Fulton (q v ), who was 
meiely a political offender he might 
giadually have peisuaded the officeis 
and fiee settleis to accept otheis But 
men of the type of Michael Massey 
Robinson (q v ) were not leally worthy 
of the notice given them, and Mac- 
quarie's well-intentioned eflEorts were, 
practically speaking, unsuccessful and 
only a cause of woiry to him Macquarie 
lealized the necessity of piovidmg 
education, and free schools for boys 
were opened at Sydney and Paiiamatta 
within a few months of his ariival The 
Hist post-office was opened on 23 June, 
a laige maiket place was proclaimed on 
20 Octobei 1810, and attempts weie 
made to keep the stieam that then lan 
through Sydney pure In the same month 
Macquaiie was able to repoit to tlie 
Earl of Liveipool that a tuinpike load 
with a number of bridges was being 
constructed from Sydney to Hawkesbury, 
a distance of nearly 40 miles He also 
pressed for the evacuation of Norfolk 
Island, stating that it could never “be 
of the least advantage or benefit to tlie 
Biitish government or to this colony” 
In i8ii Macquarie successfully re- 
oiganized the police of Sydney and made 
new legulations foi the management 
of the market He suggested to the 
Earl of Liveipool that trial by jury 
should be established, and that various 
officials of the court should be sent 
out fiom England He was then on veiy 
good teims with Ellis Bent the judge- 
advocate (qv) and recommended that 
he should be made a judge I he home 
goveinuient was already questioning the 
mciease in the expenditme, and in 
November 1812 Macquaiie stated that 
a great proportion 01 the expenses in- 
curred in the fiist 18 months of 
his government had originated m causes 
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v\hich weie not likely to occui again 
In 1813 a wav was found through the 
Blue Mountains by Giegory Blaxland 
(q V ), W C ^Ventv\olth (q v ) and W 
Lawson (q v ) It is possible that the 
impoitancc of this feat was not fully 
icalized at the time, ior there appeals 
to have been no public lecognition of 
It Moie probably there had been some 
quail el with the Blaxlands, as in the 
previous Novembei Macquarie had com 
plained to Liverpool of the large amount 
of money that the 120 men supplied 
to them had cost However, on iq No 
V ember 1813, Macquarie sent G W 
Evans (q v ) to explore beyond the moun- 
tains In January 1814 he was able to 
lepoit to Bathuist that Evans had dis 
covcicd “a beautiful and champaign 
country of very consideiable extent and 
gieat fertility” which “will at no 
distant period prove a souicc of infinite 
benefit 10 this colony” It was not until 
10 June 1815 that it was announced m 
general orders —“To G Blaxland and 
W Wentworth, Esqs, and Lieutenant 
Lawson, of the loyal veteian company, 
the meiiL is due of having with exlra- 
oidmary patience and much fatigue, 
effected the first passage ovei the most 
rugged and difficult part of the Blue 
Mountains” This taidy recognition was 
not creditable to Macquarie, whatevei 
cause he may have had foi disliking 
the Blaxlands He has also been criti- 
cized for his building of a hospital by 
giving the contractois a monopoly foi 
thiee years of the liaffic in spiiits A 
hospital, however, was badly needed and 
It was no easy pioblem to find the funds 
In a few yeais the local levcnue and 
poit dues enabled Macquarie to entei 
on an immense jnogi amine of public 
woiks, which included hundreds of 
miles of roads and seveial military 
banacks and countiy hospitals, new 
bduacks for the convicts in various 
cc Titles, and chuiches m Sydney and 
country towns In this work he had the 
assistance of Fiancis Howard Greenway 
(qv) and it was unfortunate that the 
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lattei was not able to go on with his 
proposed planning of Sydney Macquarie, 
however, did succeed m endowing Syd- 
ney with the botanical gardens, the do- 
main, Hyde park and the university 
grounds, though the last were of course 
riot designed for that purpose 

In 1815 Macquarie came to cross pur- 
poses with both Ellis Bent the judge- 
advocate and Jeffery Hart Bent (qv), 
the judge Macquarie undoubtedly was 
too inclined to stand upon his dignity, 
but on the other hand he was quite 
light in his contention that convicted 
men who had expiated their offences 
by serving a sentence should be entitled 
to the rights and privileges of free Brit- 
ish subjects Whether this should be 
extended to allowing a man “guilty of 
a crime of an infamous nature” who 
had consequently lost his professional 
standing to appear as attorney in the 
court was a question of some diflSculty 
Macquarie also quarrelled with the Re\ 
Samuel Marsden (q v ) on a similar matter 
He had appointed two ex-convicts, An- 
drew Thompson and Simeon Lord, as 
magistrates, and Marsden objected to 
being associated with them and resigned 
his magistracy Macquarie then an- 
nounced that he “had been pleased to 
dispense with the services of the Rever- 
end Samuel Marsden (q v ) as justice of the 
peace and magistrate” which was treat- 
ing Marsden with something less than 
justice The position was that deroga- 
tory accounts of Macquarie’s actions as 
governor had been sent to the colonial 
office, and Macquarie with insufficient 
evidence, but possibly correctly, thought 
that Marsden wras responsible Mac- 
quarie in 1815 had court-mar tialled an 
assistant chaplain, Benjamin Vale He 
complained to the colonial office and 
Macquarie was severely rebuked and 
reminded that chaplains could be court- 
martialled only for offences involving 
their character Macquarie in his reply 
of 1 December i8iy had suggested that 
he should resign—Earl Bathurst in his 
letter in reply of 18 October 1818 tact- 
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fully told Macquaiie that though it was 
impossible foi him to abstain from 
pointing out “those cases in which you 
have either transgiessed the laws or 
adopted an erroneous line of conduct”, 
there had never been any imputation 
upon his character 01 the uprightness 
of his intentions He had therefore de 
ferred submitting his lesignation to the 
Piince Regent until Macquarie had had 
an opportunity of reconsidering it This 
letter never reached Macquarie (See H 
R of A , ser I, vol X, p 291), and 
meanwhile various complaints against 
him had found their way to Bathurst 
It was decided to appoint John Thomas 
Bigge (qv), a barrister of experience, 
as a commissioner to pioceed to New 
South Wales and report on the position 
In a dispatch dated 30 January 1819 
Macquarie was informed of this and 
copies of Bigge’s instiuctions were sent 
to him The scope of his inquiry em- 
braced practically all the affairs of the 
colony, and Macquarie was directed to 
give him every assistance in his power 
Unfortunately, though Bigge was an 
able and conscientious man, he had no 
understanding of Macquarie’s mam de- 
sire that convicts should be allowed to 
redeem themselves, and generally he 
was not over appreciative of the work 
done by Macquarie, who on 29 February 
1820 lesigned his office as governor of 
the colony On 1 December 1821 he 
handed over to his successor Sir Thomas 
Brisbane (q v ), and m February 1822 
left for England He died at London on 
1 July 1824 and was buiied on the 
island of Mull He was survived by his 
wife and one son, w'ho died unmarried 
Macquarie was a tall, vigorous man, 
nearly 14 stone in weight with a 
swarthy skin and penetrating grey eyes 
He bad been a first-rate officer and ad- 
mmistratoi in the anny, and came to 
ins new office with pi acticaliy the powers 
of a dictator If too much inclined to 
stand upon his dignity and too little in- 
clined to compromise wheie his powers 
v/ere concerned, his vigorous humane 





polio cmie jusL ii the light time There 
had been a slight impioienicnt in the 
conditions undei each of the pieceding 
go\einois md the time had come toi a 
foniaid movement It was unloitunate 
foi Macquaiie that he came into con 
flict with Marsden, Jeffeiy Bent, and 
Biggc, who could all on occasions be 
uns) mpathetic oi difficult but his 
answer to all ciiticisni is the woik he 
did, and the general impiovement that 
followed in the situation of the colonists 
Duiing the 12 years Macquaiie was m 
Austialia the population inci eased fiom 
11,590 to 38,778, cattle from 12,442 to 
102,939, sheep from 25,888 to 290,158, 
hogs from 9,544 to 33,90(1 and port 
duties fiom £8000 to £28,000 a yeai 
Duiing his period a beginning was made 
in the manufactuie of cloth and linen, 
hats, stockings, boots and shoes and com 
mon potteiy A bank had been estab 
lished and the state of the cunency 
much improved Two hundred and 
seventy six miles of loads had been con 
stiiicted and many churches, baiiacks 
and other buildings had been completed 
When Macquarie ariived in New South 
Whales the place was still little better 
than a piison camp When he left it 
was a lusty infant colony with every 
sign of rapid growth before it Mac- 
quarie’s occasional touches of pomposity, 
vanity, and obstinacy now seem of little 
moment He was until mg in the con- 
scientious carrying out of his duties, 
and his innate kindliness and humanity 
showed the way of escape from the 
general biutality of the period His re- 
ward was the affection of the emanci- 
pists foi whom he had woiked so hard, 
and even John Macai thui (q v ), one 
not easily pleased, could say of him 
that he was a man of unblemished 
honour and character 

Historical Records of Australia, scr I, vols VII 
to X, ser III, vols I to III, A Jose, Builders 
and Pioneers of Australia Minon Phillips, 
A Colonial Autocracy, rrmk Walker, fournal 
and Proceedings Royal Ausiiahan Historical 
Society, \ol I, pp a8 33, F M Bladen, ibid, 
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MACROSSAN, John Muriach (1832 
1891), politician, was born in Donegal, 
Ii eland, in 1832 He cmigiated to Vic 
toiia in 1853 and worked loi 12 years 
on the diggings in Victoua, New South 
Wales and New Zealand In 1865 he 
went to northern Queensland, became 
well known among the mineis, and in 
1873 was elected a member ol the Icgis 
lativc assembly £01 the Kcnnctly distiict 
Being a lepicscni alive of the imncis and 
’ fcivcnt democrat, suipiisc has been 
cxpicsscd at his siibsequenl association 
with Mcllwiailh (q v ) He had, how- 
cvei, an instinctive distiust ol Giiffith 
(qv), and theie was then no Labour 
paity When Mcllwraiih offcied him a 
place in his cabinet m January 1879 
he became secretary for public works 
and foi mines In 1879 and again m 
1880 he endeavoured to bring in an 
net for the regulation of mines without 
success, but m 1881 he succeeded in 
passing his mines legulation act, which 
marked an important advance in in- 
dustrial legislation Maaossan held the 
same positions in Mcllwiaith’s second 
ministry formed in June 1888 He took 
a strong stand on the appointment by 
the Impeiial government of Sir Henry 
Blake as governor of Queensland, ob- 
tained Mcllwraith’s support, and as a 
result Sir Henry Norman was sent in- 
stead In 1889 Macrossan bi ought m a 
new mines icgiilation act, which in- 
cluded piovisions for a system of inspec- 
tions by rcpiescnta lives of the miners 
As a noithcm representative, he was 
a great advocate for the self-government 
of northern Queensland, and spoke most 
eloquently for this now almost forgotten 
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caiJse He had made a great speech uhen 
the question was brought up in 1886, 
and in October i8go he brought foi 
ward a motion to bung about the sepaia 
tion of the noith bii Samuel Giiffith 
mo\ed an amendment that it was de- 
snable to ha\e separate legislatne 
authorities in southern, noithem and 
central Queensland, which was earned 
But the coming of the fedeial mo\e 
ment thiew this question into the back 
giound In Januan of this year Mac- 
lossan had become colonial secretaiy 
in the Morehead (q\ ) go\ eminent, and 
in February, with Griffith, who was 
leadei of the opposition, he attended 
the confeience on fedeiation held at 
Melbourne There he made a great im- 
pression B R Wise (qv) called him 
the "second figure in the federal mo\e- 
ment next after Sir Henry Parkes”, 
Deakm (qv) once said of him “on the 
flooi of the house he was almost Sii 
Henry’s equal, while in committee he was 
the superior” (B R Wise, The Making 
of the Aiistialian Commonwealth, p 83) 
At the 1891 comention at Sydney he 
was one of the Queensland repiesen- 
tatnes He was by now^ obviously a sick 
man, he had been advised by his physi- 
cian not to attend, but thought it his 
duty to do so Foui weeks after the 
confeience opened he died, on 30 March 
1891 He left a widow and children, who 
in 1935 by a gift of £2000, founded the 
John Murtagh Macrossan meraoiial 
lectuieship at the university of Queens 
land 

Maciossan was small of stature and 
of frail physique, a hard-working and 
able administrator, with a great grasp 
of detail He was thoroughly sincere, 
a good speaker, and one of the best 
debaters of his time Recognized as one 
of the gieat personalities of his own 
colony, his too early death prevented 
him from taking the high place m 
federal politics to which he would have 
been entitled 

Of his sons, Hugh Denis Macrossan 
(1881 1940), aftei a distinguished sdiol- 


astic cai cer, was called to the Queensland 
bai in 1907 He was M L A for Windsoi 
1913-15, was appointed a judge of the 
supreme court of Queensland in 1936, 
and chief-justice in May 1940 He died 
after a short illness on 33 June 1940, 
hating established a high reputation 
both as a lawyei and as a judge He 
acted as host to the Papal delegates 
w'hen the foundation stone of the Holy 
Name cathedral w^as laid, and was made 
a Knight of St Gregory His younger 
brother, Neal Macrossan, was appointed 
a supiemc couit judge in June 1940 

The Qtieenslander, 4 April 1891, Foreword to 
W \ Holmans John Mwtagh Maciossan Lee 
tuie, 1928, P Mennell, Dictionary of Australa 
Sian Btogiaphy, B R Wise The Making of the 
Australian Commonwealth, The Courier Mail, 
24 and 26 June 1940, The Telegiaph, Brisbane, 
24 and 29 June 1940 

MADDEN, Sir John (1844-1918), chief- 
justice of Victoiia, was the second son 
of John Madden, soliator, of Cork, 
Ji eland, and was boin there on 16 May 
1844 He was educated at a private 
school in London, his father had settled 
there in 1852, and at a college at Beau- 
champ in France, where he acquired 
complete pioficiency in French In latei 
)ears he show^ed a good working know- 
ledge of both Geiman and Italian His 
fadier decided to emigiate to Australia, 
and landed at Melbourne with his 
family in January 1857 After a period 
at St Patiick’s college, the boy went on 
to the university of Melbourne, took his 
B A degree in 1864, LL B in 1865 and 
LLD in 1869 When J F James, regis- 
trai of the university, died in 1864, 
Madden carried on his duties for a short 
period and was an unsuccessful applicant 
lor the vacant position He was called 
to the bai on 14 September 1865, and 
Vds quickly recognized as one of the 
coming men, at fiist on the equity side 
and aftenvards in criminal cases In 
1871 he attempted to enter parliament 
as the representative for West Bourke 
in the legislative assembly He was de- 
feated, but was returned at the next 
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election He joined the McCulloch (q \ ) 
mmistiy as mmistei for justice in Oc 
tober 1875 md, though he lost his seat 
on going befoie his constituents, he was 
letained^ in the ministry until 1876 when 
he T\as returned foi Sandridge Mc- 
Culloch resigned in May 1877, but in 
Maich 1880 Madden became minister 
of justice m the Service (qv) ministry, 
which, howevei, lasted only five months 
Madden’s practice became so large that in 
1883 he retired from politics He was 
now one of the leaders of the bar and 
for many years was a rival to J L 
Purves (qv), though his methods were 
quite different As an advocate, his 
good humour and unvarying courtesy 
was backed by a knowledge of the law 
and a complete grasp of the facts which 
were the results of gieat industry He 
more than once declined a judgeship, 
but when Chief-justice Hi^nbotham 
(qv) died at the end of 1892, Madden 
was given his position in Januaiy 1893 
It has been stated that he was earning 
about £8000 a year at this time, and 
the acceptance of this office meant a 
considerable monetaiy sacrifice 
Besides carrying out the duties of 
the chief-justice Madden did import- 
ant woik m othei directions He was 
vice-chancellor of the university of Mel- 
bourne from 1889 to 1897, and chan- 
cellor from 1897 until his death He was 
a regular attendant at council meetings 
and public functions and an admirable 
chairman of committees On special oc- 
casions he could always be relied upon 
to make dignified and eloquent speeches, 
and he never felt it was the duty of a 
chancellor to interfere m any way with 
the professors m tlie conduct of their 
departments All this led to the smooth 
running of the institution and he earned 
the respect and affection of both tiie 
staff and the students He administered 
the government of Victoiia on several 
occasions from 1893 onwards and was 
formally appointed lieutenant-governoi 
in 1899 He carried out his duties with 
great success, associating himself with 
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eveiy movement likely to be foi the 
good of the state and showing Ininself 
to be equal to any constitiuiondl piob- 
lems winch atose He died suddenly on 
lo Maich 1918 He mariitd in 1872, 
Geitiude Frances Stephen, who sui 
vived him with one son and five 
daughters He was knighted m 1893, 
made a K C M G in 1899, and G C M G 
in 1906 

Midden was interested m eveiy foim 
of sport and also in countiy life He 
was neither a great lawyei noi a gieat 
judge, but he had a good knowledge 
of case law and was a masici of piac- 
tice During his caily yeais on the bench 
his decisions weie fairly often upset on 
appeal It has been said of him that 
“at times he lacked that happy welding 
together of ascertained lact and ap- 
propiiate law which lendcis de- 
cisions practically unappecdable” but he 
was generally a sound judge, indepen- 
dent and capable, whose rulings wcie 
always marked by common sense He 
understood too how judicial kindliness 
could he backed by sufficient fiimncss 
Befoie he became a judge he was a great 
advocate, with a fine voice, an engaging 
address and a deceptive good htimoui 
which masked a knowledge of the facts, 
and of human natuie and its fiailties 
He had all the qualities needed foi a 
good lieutenant governor, good-humoui 
without loss of dignity, an unforced hos- 
pitality, sufficient knowledge of consti- 
tutional practice, and much populaiity 
with all classes of the community 
A younger brother, Sn Frank Madden 
(1847-1921), became a member of the 
Victorian legislature assembly m 1894 
and was elected speaker in 190J He 
held Ins position until he lost his seat 
m parliament at the 1917 election He 
was an excellent speaker, courteous, im 
partial and firm, and had the icspect 
of the house He took a great inteiest 
m agriculture and irrigation and m 
1895 published a pamphlet Grass Lands 
of Vt’Ciorta He died at Melbourne on 
17 February 1921, He was knighted in 
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June 1911 Another brothei \Valtei 
Madden (1848-1925), also enteied parlia- 
ment and represented the Wimmeia foi 
many years He was piesident of the 
boaul of land and w'orks in the O’Logh- 
lan ministry fiom 1881 to 1883 

The Aigus n March 1918 The C\clopaedta of 
Victoria, 1903 Sir Einest Scott i Htstoiy of 
the University of Melbourne Men of the Time 
111 Austiaha, 1878 P Mennell The Dictionary 
of Austialaswn Biography personal knowledge 
The Argus, 18 Februan 1921 4 August 1925 

MAHONY, Francis Prout (1862 1916), 
generally knowm as Frank Mahony, 
artist, w'as born at Melbourne on 4 
December 1862 He w^as taken to Sydney 
when 10 years old and studied at the 
Academy of Art His work was accepted 
by the Bulletin and he became known 
for his excellent drawings of horses 
In 1889 his oil painting “Rounding up 
a Straggler”, w'as bought foi the national 
gallery of New South Wales, and m 
1896 “The Cry of the Motheis” was also 
purchased He did a good deal of illus- 
trate e work for the Pictuiesque Atlas of 
Austiaha, Victoria and its Mehopolis, 
the Antipodean and other magazines of 
the period, and ivas also lesponsible foi 
some of the illustrations to Boake's (q v ) 
Wheie the Dead Men Lie He left foi 
England in 1904 but his health became 
impaired and he had little success in 
England as an artist Nothing appears 
to be known about his later days He 
died in London in June 1916 He was a 
capable paintei of animals, and is repre- 
sented in the Sydney, Hobart and "Wan 
ganui. New Zealand, galleiies 

W Moore, The Story of Australian Ait, P S 
Cleary, Australia's Debt to Irish Nation Build 
ers The Bulletin, 24 and 31 August igi6 

MAIDEN, Joseph Henry (1859-1925), 
botanist, son of Henry Maiden, was 
born at St John's Wood, London, on 
25 April 1859 He was educated at the 
city of London middle class school and 
the university of London, but was un- 
able on account of his healtli to finish 
his saence course Having been ordered 


a sea \o)age he came to Australia in 
1880, and was connected with the for- 
mation of the technological museum 
at Sydney In 1881 he was appointed 
Its cuiatoi and continued in this posi- 
tion until 1896 He WMS much mteiested 
in the native plants and in his early days 
was associated with the Rev William 
Woolls (q \ ) in his botanical studies In 
his fiist book. The Useful Native Plants 
of Austiaha, published in 1889, he also 
acknowledges his debt to the woik of 
von Mueller (qv ) with wdiom he had 
been m con espondence In 1890 Maiden 
was appointed consulting botanist to the 
New South Wales department of agri- 
culture and forestry, in 1892 he published 
a Bibliography of Australian Economic 
Botany, and in 1894 he v\as made super- 
intendent of technical education He 
gave up this position in 1896 when he 
was appointed government botanist and 
diiectoi of the botanic gaidens, Sydney 
He had in the previous year brought 
out Part I of The Flowenng Plants and 
Feins of New South Wales, of which 
othei paits appeared in this and in later 
years In 1903 his Ciitical Revision of 
the Genus Eucalyptus, possibly his most 
important work, began to appear, at 
the time of his death it was practically 
completed, 65 parts having been issued 
Ten additional parts, edited by R H 
Gambage and W F Blakely were 
published by 1931 and an index to 
parts 71-5 appeared in 1933 Another 
valuable work, the Foiest Floia of New 
South Wales, was published in parts 
between 1904 and 1924, and his dllus- 
tiations of New South Wales Plants 
began to appear in 1907 In 1909 Maiden 
published Sir Joseph Banks the '"Fathei 
of Australia”, a mine of valuable infor- 
mation though lacking arrangement 
His industry, however, was remarkable 
Either alone or associated with colleagues 
he contributed 45 papers to the Journal 
of the Royal Society of New South 
Wales, and 8^ to the Pioceedtngs of the 
Ltnnean Society of New South Wales 
He lectuied to university students on 
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“agncultuial botany’ and forest 
botan)”, he "was honoiaiy sect clary of 
the Ro\ d Society of Netv South Wales 
foi 22 >cais and ^vas twice jnesident 
he was loi 14 yeais honoiaiy sccietaiy 
of the \ustialasian Association foi the 
-\d\ ancenient of Science, and 111 1921 
was offered the presidency but had to 
decline it on account of his health, he 
was foi 35 years on the council of the 
Linnean Society and president foi thiee 
yeais In igi6, in collaboration with 
Einst Betche, he published A Census of 
New South Wales Plants^ and in 1920 
Maiden published Part 1 oi The Weeds 
of New South Wales Though handi 
capped in his later yeais by ill-health, 
he continued to do much valuable work 
both 111 systematic botany and in forestry 
until his letirement in '\pril 1921 He 
died on 16 November 1925 He mariied 
in 1883, Jeannie, daughtei of [ohn H ini- 
mond, who suivned him with loiii 
daiightcis He was awaided the Linneau 
medal by the Linnean Society of London 
in 1915, was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society of London in the follow- 
ing year, was awaided the Mueller 
medal by the Austialasian ‘Vssociation 
foi the Vdvdncement of Science in 1922, 
and the Clarke medal by the Royal 
Society of New South "Wales m 1924 
Maiden was a kindly, sinceic man, 
with a sense of humoui, and a wealth 
of information which was always at the 
service of his fellow scientific woikcis 
He was both methodical and enthusiastic, 
had immense powers of work, and his 
name deseivedly lanks high among the 
botanists of Australia In addition to 
the books mentioned, some of Maiden's 
wiitings weie published as pamphlets, 
including an interesting senes of bio- 
graphical notes concerning the toimei 
officers in chaige of the Sydney botanic I 
gaidens 

Pioceedtngs of the Linnean Society of Ncu’ \ 
South If ales, 1936, p IV, Journal and Pro 
ceedings of the Ro')al Society of New South 
WaleSj 1926, p 4, The Sydney Morning Heiald, 
17 No\ ember 1925 Who’s Who, 1924 
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MAIS, Hlnry Coathupl (1827 
engineer wras bom in 1827 at Westbiuy 
on 1 1 ym, neai Bi istol, England He was 
educated at the Bishop’s college and was 
'll tided 111 1844 to W M Penision, one 
of Brunei’s engiiieeis engaged in lailway 
wwk in the west of England In 1850 
Mais went to Sydney intending to stait 
an engineering business, but in 1851 
was appointed as engineer to the Sydney 
Railway Company, and he afteiwards 
joined the service of the Sydney city 
eommissioneis In 1862 he went to Mel 
bourne as manager to the Melbourne 
Suburban and Biighton railway, but in 

1866 this company was taken over by 
the state, and Mais obtained a position 
with the water supply department In 

1867 he was appointed engincei in chief 
to the colony of South Australia and in 
Januaiy 1871 general manager of lail 
ways Imllowing a le-aiiangcment of the 
departments in 1878 Mais letained the 
positions of cngincci 111 chief and cngin- 
cci for railways and haibouis and jetties 
In April 1888 he voluntaiily resigned 
His 21 years of seivice in South Aus- 
tralia was a peiiod of great expansion, 
much money was spent, and Mais saw 
that it was well spent He had great skill 
m his profession and nevei allowed 
unsound woik to pass Aftei his letiie 
ment he went to Melbourne, for the 
next 25 years piactised as a consulting 
engineci and arbitiator, and established 
a wide icputation He itliicd m 1912, 
and died at Melbourne in his eighiy- 
mnth year on 25 February 1916 His wife 
pie deceased him, and he was survived 
by tluee sons and two daughters 

P Mennell, The Dictionary of Australasian 
Biography The Aigus, 28 Ftliiuaiy iqiO, The 
Register, Adelaide, 1 Mirili u)i() flu Ad 
vcHiur, Adelaide, 1 M'uch h>i() 

MAITLAND, Sir Hirbiri 1 1 ihingion 
(1868-1923), siugeon son of Duncan M 
Maitland, surveyor, v\as bom at 1 uuuu 
New South Wales, on 12 Novembci i8()b 
He was educated at Newington College 
and the university of Sydney, when he 
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giacliiattd MB, Ch M , in iSqa He 
i\as ipjxnnted to the resident stafi ol; 
the Sydney hospital and sened toi moie 
than two >eais both as house suioton 
pnd lioiise physician He started piac 
tice in 1894 in Elizabeth street, Sydney, 
thiec \cais later was appointed honoi- 
aiy assistant suigeon at the Sydney hos- 
pital and gained much saluable experi 
ence He was apjioinied honorary suigeon 
in 1902 and was laigely instiumental in 
the impi o\ ement ot the hospital facili 
ties 1 he hospital became a clinical 
school for the uni\eisity in 1908 and 
Maitland was made clinical lecturer 
He was much interested in the New 
South Wales bianch of the British Medi- 
cal Association, was a member of the 
council from 1904 to 1915, and presi- 
dent 1911-12 When the South Sydney 
hospital was founded he became honor- 
ary surgeon and held the same position 
at the Royal Hospital foi "Women, and 
the Coast hospital During the 1914-18 
w'ar Maitland was attached to the mili- 
tary foices at Randwnck hospital and 
did -very \aluable work He had a severe 
attack of influenza in 1919, but appar- 
ently completely recovered from the 
effects of It In 1920 a lecture hall was 
built at the Sydney hospital which was 
called the Maitland lecture hall, and 
contained a tablet inscribed “Erected in 
Recognition of the Services to tins Hos- 
pital as Suigeon and Lecturer by Sir 
Heibeit Lethmgton Maitland 1920” In 
1921 he became senior surgeon of this 
hospital and though working hard he 
was seldom tired, and showed no signs 
of weakness of health Howevei, on 23 
May 1923, after a few minutes illness, 
he died at his rooms before medical 
assistance could reach him He married 
in 1898, Mabel Agnes, daughter of 
Samuel Cook, who survived him with 
tw'o sons He was knighted in 1915 
Maitland was an athlete in his youth 
and played fiist grade Rugby football 
He was of a kindly disposition, solicitous 
for his patients, and had many fi lends 
As an clinical lecturer he was clear m 


his exposition and eminently piactical 
and instructive His work for Sydney 
hospital was of gieat value as was also 
his expel lence when dealing with war- 
wrecked soldiers As a surgeon he had 
great dexterity and manipulative skill 
and when an emergency arose could 
alwa)b find the safest way of dealing 
with It It was stated at the time of his 
death that he had opeiated on 4000 
cases of appendicitis without losing a 
patient His expeiience was purely Aus- 
tralian, he was the first giaduate from 
an Austialian univeisity to receive an 
honorary surgical appointment at a Syd- 
ney hospital, and he never sought to 
enlarge his experience by visiting Eui- 
ope He also wrote little and his repu- 
tation was piactically confined to his 
own countiy A paper contributed to 
the Aust'ialasian Medical Gazette in 1906 
on his method of extirpating malignant 
growths m the neck led, how'cver, to his 
being invited to contribute an article 
on this opeiation to J F Bmnie's 
Manual of Operative Swgery In Aus- 
tralia he was recognized as an authority 
in surgery and a master of surgical 
technique A memoiial to his memory 
w'as founded by subscription at the Syd- 
ney hospital 

The Medical Journal of Australia, 23 June 1923, 
7 June 1924, The Sydney Morning Herald, 24 
Kfay 1923, Burke’s Peerage, etc , 1923 

MANNING, Frederic (1882-1935), 
author, was bom at S)dney on 22 July 
1882, the fourth son of Sir AVilliam 
Patrick Manning (1845-1915), and his 
wife Nora, daughtei of John Torpy 
Botii parents were of Irish descent Sir 
Wilham Manning, an accountant and 
financial agent, was Mayor of Sydney 
from 1891 to 1894, and represented 
South Sydney for a peiiod in the legis- 
lative assembly He was knighted in 
1894 His son, Fiedeiic, a delicate boy, 
except for about six months at Sydney 
grammar school, was educated privately 
He was taken to England at the age of 
15 by Arthui Galton, who had been 
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piuatc seaetai} to Sii Robeit Duff 
go\enioi of New South Wales horn 
i8q;j to 1S95 Galton was a unnersity 
man v\ ho h id joined the Roman Catho 
he Chuich and had become a piiest m 
1880 He left that mmistiy m 1885 was 
re admitted to the Church of England 
in Decembei 1898, took ordeis, and sub 
sequently wiote several books on theo 
logical questions He was probably le 
sponsible for Manning’s classical edu 
cation, as the boy was at school for only 
SIX months in England, and did not 
go to a university Manning’s fiist vol- 
ume of veise, The Vision of Brunhild, 
was published in 1907, and in the same 
year he became a literary reviewer on 
the London Spectator In igog he pub- 
lished a remarkable volume of piose, 
Scenes and Portraits, highly praised by 
such distinguished critics as Max Beei- 
bohm and E M Foistei, but foi long 
known only to a discerning few 
Another volume of veise, Poems, ap- 
peared in igio 

In 1915 Manning enlisted m the 
Shropshiie light infantry as a private 
He was offered a commission but de- 
clined It because he felt he had none of 
the qualities required for an officer 
Some of the earlier poems in Eidola, 
published in 1917, reflect his wai ex- 
periences He collaborated with T S 
Eliot and R Aldington in the produc- 
tion of a small volume of essays, Poetry 
and Piose, published m 1921, and he 
was asked by the British government to 
collaboiate with Sn George Arthui in 
writing the life of Kitchener Illness 
prevented him fiom doing so but he 
was able to undeitake The Life of Sir 
William White, director of Biitish naval 
construction, a conscientious piece of 
work on a subject quite alien liom 
Manning’s way of life This volume ap- 
peared in 1923, and was followed in 
1936 by an edition of Walter Charleton’s 
tianslation of Epicuiiis^s Moiah with a 
long introductory essay Peisuaded by 
his friend and publisher Petei Davies, 
Manning wo\'e his war experiences into 


I a no\el published anonymously in 1929, 
The Middle Paits of Foitune Somme 
and 4ncie, by Pin ate 19022, of which 
.in abiidged edition with the title Hei 
Piwates We, came out in the following 
year It was well reviewed and foui 
impiessions were printed in January 
1930 But the public was getting tired of 
novels based on the war, and the book 
had less success than it deserved In 
Novembei 1930 a levised and slightly 
enlarged edition of Scenes and Portiaits 
was published and in February 1933 
Manning visited Austialia He died in 
England from pneumonia after a short 
illness, on 22 Febiuaiy 1935 He was 
unman led An eldei brother. Sir Henry 
Edward Manning, born in 1877, became 
attorney-general and vice president of 
the executive council of New South 
Wales in 1932 and was created KBE 

1939 

Manning suffered horn bronchial 
asthma all his life, and though he was 
occupied for a long period on a novel 
of the time of Louis XIV, never had 
the eneigy to finish it He was a solitary 
and a scholar, shy and sensitive, always 
seeking to avoid notice Yet among 
congenial friends his talk was witty and 
profound, his observations as quick as 
his undei standing His verse is excellent, 
technically speaking, but his emotion 
seems scaicely deeply 01 shaiply enough 
felt to give him an impoitant place as 
a poet His piose is in the highest class 
Scenes and Portiaits, partly short stories 
and partly imaginary conveisations, has 
wit and humour, irony and wisdom, 
expressed with a perfection of phrase 
unexcelled by any other writer born in 
Australia Pier Privates We gave the life 
of the soldier at the front with an honesty 
and accuiacy which placed it in the 
fiont lank of books of its kind The 
character of Bourne in this book is 
probably based on the author 

The Tunes, 36 February 1935 The Sydney 
Mornwg Herald, 2t} Fcbiuary iggr,, Nettie 
Palmer The liulleiin 22 i\Iar(h 1933 E 
Morns Miller, Australian Literature, W Rothen 
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Stem Men and Memories, Since Fift\ For his 
father Debietts Peerage etc igi'5 For his 
brother Whos TT ho m Australia, ig^i For 
Galton, Crockford’s Clerical Dtrectorv, igso and 
Introduction to his The Message and Position 
of the Church of England For an appreciation 
of Her Privates We, C Kaeppel The 4 us 
tralian Quarterh, June 1935 

MANNING, Sir W illiam Montagu 
(1811 1895), politician and judge, second 
son of John Edye Manning, of Clifton, 
England, was born at Alphington, neai 
Exeter, in June 1811 He tv as educated 
at pii\ate schools and University Col- 
lege, London, and was enteied at Lin- 
coln’s Inn in November 1827 He was 
called to the bai in November 1832 and 
practised as a banrster on the W^estern 
Circuit foi about five years Duiing 
this period, in collaboration with S 
Ne\ille, he prepared and published Re- 
ports of Cases Relating to the Duty and 
Offices of Magisbates ( 3 vols, 1834-8), 
and was the author of Proceedings in 
Courts of Revision in the Isle of Wight, 
etc (1836) In 1837 he went to Austialia 
and soon after his arrival was made a 
chan man of quarter sessions He took 
up his duties at Bathurst in October 
In 1842 he was offered the position of 
lesident judge at Port Phillip, and in 
Sep tern bei 1844 became solicitoi geneial 
of New South Wales In Januan' 1848 
he w'as appointed adingjudof of the 
supreme court of New South \\ iks dur- 
ing the absence of Mr Justice Therry 
(qv) He resumed the solicitor general- 
ship at the end of 1849, and held this 
position until responsible government 
was established in 1856, when he retired 
with a pension of £800 a year He had 
been a nominated membei of the legis- 
lative council since February 1851, and 
assisted in the preparation of "Went- 
worth’s (q \ ) constitution bill 

Manning was elected a member of 
the legislative assembly in the first par- 
liament, and was attorney-general in 
the Donaldson (qv) ministry from 6 
June to 25 August 1856 He was given 
the same position m the Parker (qv) 


minis ti) in October 1856, but resigned 
m the following May on account of ill- 
health, and went to England On his 
letum he was offeied a judgeship of 
the supreme couit but declined it He 
re-enteied pailiament and on 21 Feb- 
' ruary i860 joined the Forster (q^) 
ministiy as attorney geneial, but the 
ministry lesigned about a fortnight later 
He was again attorne\ general in the 
Robeitson (q v ) and Cow per (qv) 
ministries from Octobei 1868 to Decern 
bei 1870 In Febiuaiy 1875 though he 
was then a membei of the upper house 
he was asked to foim a ministiy, but 
was unable to obtain sufficient support 
He was appointed a supieme court judge 
m 1876, and was piimary judge in equity 
I until his resignation in 1887 He volun- 
tarily ga\e up his pension when he be- 
came a judge In 1887 he was again 
nominated to the legislative council, 
and gave useful sen ice there until neai 
the end of his life He had been elected 
a fellow of the senate of the university 
of Sydney in 1861, became chancelloi 
in 1878 and held this position until his 
death on 27 Febiuary 1895 
Befoie Manning came into office the 
university had been languishing £01 
some time, there w ere fewei than a hun- 
dred students m 1877, but duiing his 
chancellorship there was much expan- 
sion in the scope of the university and 
seveial new chairs vveie founded He 
fought foi and succeeded in getting in- 
creased grants fiom the government, 
urged the necessity of more grammar 
schools being established, and the pio- 
vision of university scholai ships He 
pleaded tliat women should have the 
same oppoi tunities as men at the uni- 
versity and this was gi anted in 1881 
He cairied out his duties with sagacity 
and devotedness, one example of this 
was his saving the university £15,000 
by his discovery that the Biitish taxation 
commissioners were charging succession 
duty on the Chalhs estate on too high 
a scale Few men in New South Wales 
had such a long career of usefulness 
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His poiti lit 1)N Sii John atson Goidon, 
paid foi ])V public subsciiption is in the 
i>ieal hall it Sydney unueisity He was 
knighted in 1858 and cicated KCMG 
m 1892 He was manied twice (1) to 
Emily Anne, daughter o£ E Wise, and 
(2) to Eliza Anne, daughtei ot the Vciy 
Re\ William Soweiby, and was sui 
\ived by children of both mamages 

The Sydney Morning Herald 28 Februnj iSqj 
H E Barff, A Short Historical Account of the 
University of Sydney, Aubres Halloian foutnal 
and Proceedings Royal Australian Histoitcal 
Society \ol \ 1 I, pp 59 66 Robert \ Dallen 
tlnd, \ol \I\, pp sstj q P Mennell The 
Dictionaiy of Australasian Biography Btnke’s 
Peel age, etc 1895 

AfARCHANT, Gforge (1857 1941) 
philanthiopist, was boin at Brasted, 
Kent, England, on 17 Noveinbei 1857 
His fathei was a builder and hotelkcepei, 
and while quite a bo) Mauhant became 
inteiested m the tempeiancc question 
He came to Biisbane when he was 
if) with only a few shillings in his 
pocket, and began to work as a gaidener 
loi ten shillings a week and his keep 
He was afterwards a station hand in the 
country, but returned to Brisbane and 
obtained work as a carter for an aeiated- 
waters factory He acquired a small busi- 
ness of this kind in 1886, and opened a 
factoiy in Bower street, Brisbane, in 
1888, which grew into the largest busi- 
ness of Its kind in Austialia with other 
factories at Sydney, Melbourne, Adel- 
aide and Newcastle While a young man 
Marchant invented and patented a 
bottling machine aftei wards used all 
o\er the world He married Maiy Jane 
Dwyer, and with hei spent much money 
m disaimmating diarity, of which little 
was known until he made his gift of 
£41,000 for the building of die Can- 
berra hotel foi the tempeiancc 01 gam- 
zations Other important benefactions 
were the Montrose Crippled Children’s 
Home, the Kmgshome Home for Sol- 
diers, die Garden Home for the Aged, 
Chermside the City Mission Home, 


Palm Beach The Paddington Creche 
and kindcigaitcn Swcdenboigian 
Chiu dies in Vusti ah i England and 
USA and the Home loi Ciippled 
Childiui Boston US \ He also gave 
the land loi Mai chant Paik at Kcdion, 
a subuib of Biisbanc He died on 5 Stp 
tcnibci 1911 Hib wile died 111 1925 and 
they had no childien 
Marchant was a religious, kind, and 
sympathetic man who believed (hat all 
icligions should be 1 elated to lilt Undei 
Ills imH \aiious bequests weie made to 
idatnes, fnends and institutions The 
hugest was £1(1,500 to the Queensland 
Socict) foi Crippled Children which 
will also receive the lesidue of liis 
estate 

The Couiiei Mail Brisbane, fa and 7 Septenibci 
iqp Ihc Telegiapli Brisbinc Scptcmbti 
1941 

MARSDEN, Sam tin ( 1 7(1 1 1 8 g8) cai ly 
cleigyman and inissionaiy to New 7c i 
land, was bom at taisley, oikshiie, 
England, on 28 July 1764 {Jnl and 
Ptoc RAHS, vol IX. p 79) His 
fathei, Thomas Marsden, was a black 
smith and small fanner Maisden h«id 
only an elementaiy education and 
when he grew up assisted his lathei 
at his work When he was 2 1 his 
thoughts turned to the ministiy, and 
between 1787 and 1793 he received 
help from the Elland Clerical Society, 
which had a lund foi the ediuation 
of young men ol good chaiactei without 
the means to fit therasehes for entciing 
tlie church Maisden had a course of 
preliniinaiy study iindei the Rei E 
Storrs and the Rci Miles Atkinson, 
both ol Leeds, and then pioccctlctl to 
Hull grammai school In 1790 he be- 
came a si/ar ol Magdalene College, Cam 
budge, and theic he lemaincd lot two 
and a hall years, leaving without *1 dc 
gree to accept the position of assistant 
chaplain in New South Wales His com 
mission was dated i January 1793, on 
the following 24 May he tvas ordained 
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deacon, and two days latei puest He 
had mained on 21 April, Elizabeth 
only daughtei ot Thomas Fiistan, and 
on 1 July they sailed on the William 
w'hich arrived at Sydney on 10 March 
1794 Maisden made his home at Paira- 
matta, but early in 1795 Lieut 
governor Paterson (q 'v ) sent him to 
Norfolk Island, then being administered 
by Captain King (q ^ ) The % isit had 
fai reaching consequences because King 
had been much impressed by the intelli- 
gence of two young Maoris who had 
been kidnapped and brought to the 
island, in the hope that they might be 
able to gi\e instruction in preparing 
flax W'hich giew theie luxuriantly His 
account of the young men interested 
Marsden very much, but many years 
w'ere to pass before he was able to \isit 
New Zealand In September 1795 he 
leturned to New South Wales, and in 
the same month Captain Hunter (qv) 
began his duties as governor 
Neither Johnson (q \ ), the first clergy- 
man, nor Marsden had recened any 
suppoit from Lieut governois Grose 
(qv) and Pateison (qv) Hunter 
did his best to combat the e\il influences 
at work in the settlement, and Mais- 
den’s influence on the life of the colony 
was increasingly felt Writing to a friend 
in December 1796 he said “I ha^'e much 
to occupy my time, and a great variety 
of duties to perform I am a gardener, 
a farmer, a magistrate, a minister, so 
that when one duty does not call, anothei 
does In this infant colony theie is 
plenty of manual laboui for eierybody 
I conceive it a duty to all to take an 
active part He who will not labour 
must not eat Now is our harvest time 
Yesterday I was in the field assisting 
getting my wheat To-day I was sitting 
in the civil couit hearing the complaints 
of the people To-morrow, if well, must 
ascend the pulpit and preach to my 
people In this mannei I chiefly spend 
my time” (Jnl and Proc R AHS , 
vol XII, p 263) Marsden had been 
given a grant of 100 acres soon 


aftei his arri\ al, with the use of 
comict labour, and showed himself 
to be an excellent faimei Latei on 
he was given fuither giants of land and 
took an inteiest in sheep-bi ceding, and 
though his effoits may not be compared 
with those of Macaithur (qv ), his ex 
periments were of gieat use in the eaily 
development of the wool mdusiiv In 
1806 he owned some 1400 sheep out of 
the 2 1 400 in the colony, and had neai Iv 
^000 acies of land After the Rev 
Richard Johnson left the colonv m 
1800 Maisdcn carried on the chaplain’s 
work single-handed for several years, and 
when later on he came in conflict with 
Govemoi Macquarie (qv) indignantly 
denied that his farming opeiations had 
in an) way interfered with the cauvmg 
out of his clerical duties This is home 
out in the report made to the Biitish 
house of commons by J T. Bigge (q ' ) 
in 1823 Maisden’s duties as a magistiate, 
however, were less in keeping with his 
office He ordered floggings foi what 
would in the present day be considered 
minor offences, and though not men- 
tioned by name, he w^as evidently “the 
clerical magistrate of anothei cietd” 
who awaided the “scourge to lush catho- 
lics for refusing to enter the piotestant 
churches the plea to be sure, was 
obstinacy and disobedience” (\V Ulla- 
thome (qv) The Catholic Mission m 
Anshalasia, p 9) Marsden considered 
he was doing his duty, it was a ciuel 
and intolerant age and he was not in 
advance of his time His own view w’as 
that he was a strict but not i severe 
magistiate He said “I conceive thuc is a 
very material difference between sevtiii) 
and stinctness I ever consideied 

that the certainty of punishment opeiated 
more powerfully upon the mind of the 
dcliiiipient than the scvciitv ol punish- 
ment and upon this piinciplc 1 acted 
'V magisirate has a diuv which he 
owes to the public i-i v\ell is to the 
delmqutnts, and he is not justified in 
remitting punishments where the safety 
and well-being of the community call 
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foi then infliction’ (-in instoe) to 
Ceitain Calummes, p 38) As a iiiagis 
trate Maisclen uas tmsted by the succes 
si\e goieniois, and on moie than one 
occasion impoitant commissions weie 
entrusted to him, such as the investiga- 
tion into the conditions and giievances 
of settleis in 1798 

In 1807 Maisden and Ins wife visited 
England There he was able to bung 
before the authoiities the need foi more 
cleigy m Austialia, and when news of 
the deposition of Bligh (q v ) reached 
England, Marsden’s knowledge of the 
local conditions must have been very use 
ful He returned to Austialia in the Anne 
on 27 February 1810, having as fellow 
passenger the Rev Robert Cartwright 
He had also enlisted the services of the 
Rev William Cowper (q v), who arrived 
about the same time Soon after Mars- 
den’s ai rival he unfortunately quar- 
relled with Goveinoi Macquaiie who 
had lecently anived at Sydney The 
governor was anxious to raise the status 
of convicts who had served then time, 
and one couise he took was the appoint- 
ing of some of them to the magistracy 
Marsden was appointed one of the com- 
missioners of public roads as vv'eie also 
certain of the new magistiates Marsden 
consideied that to sit with these men 
would be a "degiadation of his office 
as senioi chaplain”, and asked that he 
might be allowed to decline the office 
Both men were determined and a breacli 
occurred between them that was nev'ei 
healed Howevei, a veiy important de- 
velopment in Marsden’s woik was 
shortly to begin that made these dif- 
ferences foi the time being less impoit- 
ant Some of the South Sea missionaiies 
who had been driven off the islands 
came to Sydney and were befriended by 
Marsden befoie his voyage to England 
On the way out he found a young Maoii 
chief called Duatena on the Anne whom 
he took to Ins home at Parramatta This 
revived his interest m the Maoris and 
the establishing of New Zealand mis- 
sions On account of the massacie of 
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the cievs' of the ship Boyd, Macquarie 
at fiist would not allow any missionaries 
to sail foi New Zealand Marsden le- 
vived the question in 1814, and having 
bought a ship, two missionaiies. Hall 
and Kendall, sailed foi the Bay of 
Islands with a message to Duatena who 
met them when they aiiived Hall and 
Kendall letuined to Sydney in August, 
and on 28 Novembei Maisden went to 
New Zealand to establish the mission 
permanently When Maisden ai lived he 
decided that the quairel which had 
arisen out ol the Boyd massacic, between 
the people of Whangaroa and those of 
the Bay of Islands must be brought to 
an end M usden with anothei of his 
party, J L Nicholas, went to the camp 
of the tv^iangaioa natives and spent the 
night with them Maisden has recoided 
that he “did not sleep much during 
the night ’ Both men were completely 
at the Maoris’ meicy but next day then 
coinage was lewaided Picscnis weie 
distiibuted and the goodwill of the 
natives was gained Maisden made six 
more journeys to New Zealand, and 
tiavelled much m the North Island, 
suffering many haidships, dangeis and 
anxieties, not the least of these arising 
from the necessity of discharging men 
who had shown themselves unsuitable 
lor the missionary life He showed great 
sympathy with the Maoris and much 
tolerance and bieadth of view The 
Maori chiefs admired his com age, and 
Marsden became an unofficial foreiunnei 
for the subsequent taking over of New 
Zealand by the Butish 
In Sydney Maisden's relations with 
Macquaiie continued to be unsatislac- 
tory He declined leading a general ordei 
Irom the goveinoi in chinch 1 elating to 
the settleis bringing giain to the govcin- 
ment stoics, on the ground that it was 
iircgulai and impiopci to lead such 
oideis m chuiches Despaiimg of getting 
the government to piovidc propel ac- 
conimodaLion loi the eouviets, and es- 
pcciallv the women at Paiiamaita, he 
sent a (opv of hii eon ( spondenre with 
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the go\ernor to England Eaily in 1818 
Marsden lesigned from the magistraq% 
and m the Gazette of 28 March 1818 
It was announced that his senices were 
dispensed with He might have hoped 
for peace when Brisbane (qv) became 
governor in No\ ember 1821, but Mars- 
den was of too independent a cast of 
mind to be always in agieement with 
the authorities He w^as fined £10 2s fid 
because he had permitted his convict 
servant to do some honest woik in his 
leisure hours He refused to pay and an 
execution was put in his house but the 
indomitable Marsden brought an action 
against the magistrates m the supreme 
court for £250 damages He w^as awarded 
£10 2S fid, the judge holding that the 
tiespass complained of was committed 
under an honest mistake of law Mars- 
den undoubtedly acted undei a sense 
of duty— and in regard to this and other 
acts of his It must have been giatifymg 
to him to be infoimed in 1825, that the 
home authorities having taken into con 
sideration his “long and useful services 
in New South Wales” had inci eased his 
salary to £400 a year In 1828 he pub- 
lished his An Answei to Ceitain Calum- 
nies in the late Governor Macquarie’s 
Pamphlet and the Third Edition of Mr 
Wentworth’s Account of Australasia, an 
able defence of his conduct in Australia 
Shortly before this he had written to the 
Rev J Pratt of the Church Missionary 
Society inquiring the amount of the 
cost of his education by the Elland 
Society, and stating his intention of for- 
warding £50 a year until this was paid 
off He had his private sorrows, for two 
sons died in infancy as the lesult of 
accidents, and his wife had a long illness 
before her death in 1835 Marsden, 
though in ill-health and *73 years of age, 
made his last visit to New Zealand in 
1837 accompanied by his youngest 
daughter, and was everywhere leceived 
with great affection A certain rough- 
ness and bluntness noticeable in his 
youth had given way in old age to 
kindliness and serenity He died on 12 


May 1838 and was buried at Parramatta 
\ son and five daughters survived him 
One of them, Jane, married her cousin 
Thomas Marsden, and their son, Samuel 
Edwaid Marsden (1832-1912), was Bishop 
of Bathuist, New South Wales, from 
iSfig to 1885 

J R Elder, The Letters and Journals of Samuel 
Marsden, J A Ferguson Journal and Pio 
ceedtngs Royal Australian Historical Soctet's, 
\ol IX pp 78 112 Rev \V Woolls A Shoit 
Account of the Character and Labouts of the 
Red Samuel Marsden Rev J B Marsden Life 
and Work of Samuel Marsden, 1913, Ed b\ 
J Drummond S M Johnstone Samuel Mars 
den A H Reed, Marsden of Maonland J R 
Elder Marsden’s Lieutenants, E Ramsden 
Marsden and the Missions, James S Hassall, 
In Old Australia, pp 136 72 See also the many 
leferences to Marsden in eaily volumes of the 
Historical Records of Australia and Histoiical 
Records of NJS W and the bibliographies at 
the end of Feigusons pape’- and Johnstone s 
biogiapb) 

MARTENS, Conrad (1801-1878), aiiist, 
was born at London, in 1801 His 
father, J C H Martens, was a German 
merchant at Hamburg, who settled in 
England and married an English woman 
Little is known of Martens's education 
and early life, but it is evident that he 
must have leceived a good education, and 
the fact that he chose Copley Fielding, 
one of the best-known water-colour 
painters of his day, as his master, sug- 
gests that his family was in comfoi table 
circumstances Aftei his father’s death 
he was painting and living in Devon- 
shire, and sometime later went to South 
America In August 1832 the Beagle 
arrived at Monte Video with Charles 
Darwin on board, and Martens joined 
the ship as topogiapher That he be- 
came friendly with Darwin is evident 
from a letter quoted m Lionel Lindsay’s 
Comad Martens, The Man and His Art, 
forwarding a sketch to Darwin nearly 
30 years aftei wards 
Martens was two yeais on the Beagle 
Leaving her in September 1834, he stayed 
for some months at Valpaiaiso, and then 
went to Sydney calling at Tahiti and 
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Nlu ZcaL>nd on the \va> He cnteiecl 
fhc hc.ich on 17 ibjj Sydney was 

then 1 to^\n of iboui -to 000 inhabitants 
and thoiiuh some bi£>ns of cultuie were 
beginning to emeige, it was scaicely a 
likd\ pLitc wheie a man might hope 
ioi success as an artist Mai tens, howctei, 
i\as Joitunate in finding some eaily 
pations, among them being General Sii 
Edwaid Macarthui (qv), Sir Daniel 
Coopci (q V ) and Alexandei McLeay 
(qv) In 1837 he manied Jane Bracken 
buiy Caitei, and was e\idently making 
a Ining though a piecarious one Aftei- 
waids he began di awing lithographic 
view's of Sydney which he coloiiied by 
hand and sold foi one guinea each In 
1849, w'hcn Sydney was passing through 
a depicssion, he mentions in a letter that 
he h.is no pupils and has been able to 
sell few' pictmcs Some ycais before this 
he had built a cottage on a piece of land 
belonging to his wife, on the 1101 th side 
of the haiboiii He had a loot over his 
head and congenial sinioundings, and 
h\ed theic foi the icmamdci of his 
days But as the years went by theic was 
no impioicment in his sales, it was 
a penod oi expansion people wcie too 
busy to be much inteicsted in the aits, 
and Mai tens was as lonely a figme m 
painting as Harpui (q v ) was m poetiy 
In 1863 he was glad to accept the position 
of assistant parliamentary libiaiian and 
found the work congenial, though it 
left him little time foi painting He 
died on 21 August 1878, ancl was survived 
by his wife and two daughters, who 
subsequently died unman led 
Mai tens was essentially a water colour 
aitist his Oils as a lulc aie compaia 
tucly hca\y handed ancl dull He was an | 
excellent draughtsman as his many j 
sketches in pencil testify, and to this ! 
merit he <idded good composition and i 
quiet beauty of colour Many yeais 
passed beloie a watei (oloiuist ol equal 
meiit appeared in Austialia He is repie 
sented in the Sydney, Mel bom nc, Adel 
aide, Hobait, and Biisbanc galleries, 
theic IS a fine collection at the Mitchell 


hbiu), and theic 11 c ilso examples at 
the Commonwealth national library, 
Cinbciia His poiliait by Di M iiiiice 
rdton is 'll the Mitchell libiaiy, and a 
self poiti lit in oils was m iqao in the 
possession ol Miss Coombes of Fonthill 

Lionel Linds i), Comad Mat tens the Man and 
Ins Alt \V iMooit The Stoty of Ansl)alian 
Aitj Charles Dai win s Dtaiy Sir Wni Di\son 
Joiiuial and Ptoceedtns^s Royal Austnilian His 
toiical Socut\, ^oI \ 2^ 2()8 

MARTIN, Vrihur Pakiilii (1851 
1902), miscellaneous wiitci, son of 
George Martin, and his wife, Eleanoi 
Hill, was boin at Woolwuch, Kent Eng 
land on 18 Febiuary 18131 He was 
bi ought by his paients to Austialia and 
anivcd in Melbouine in Dceembci 1852 
Educated it St Maik’s school Fit/toy, 
he enteied the \hctonan civil seivice 
but early began wiitmg He was editoi 
ol the M( IhouiiK Rant to, founded in 
yanuaiy 187b, until he went to England 
in 1882 He published m 187(1 Stott i Gnl 
(r)nTlu(Ue, a noselcitc with a lew shoii 
poems added, and m 1878 appealed 
Lays of To Thy, i'etsis tu fest and 
Lamest Some ol the poems 111 this 
volume weic melutlcd in Ftinshcme, 
Sketches in Piose Tind Veife, mostly a 
collection of essays and vcises ftom the 
Melbourne Rcviexo and othci journals, 
published in 1882 Going to Loudon in 
this year Mai tin led a busy jouinalistie 
hie In 1889 Ausiiaha and the hnipm 
was published, and in 1893 his Life and 
Letters of Viscount Sheibionke a con- 
scientious and interesting piece of woik 
In the same year appcarecl Tuie Stones 
fiorn AuslHilasiTin HtUoiy, and two 
ycais latei The Withered fT'sUi and 
Otlui Fenef He published nothing else 
ol any impoitaucc and died on ifj 
February 1902 He marued m i88fa, 
Haiiiet Anne, daughtei ol I)i J M 
C^ookcslcy 

Mai tin was a competent journalist of 
some influence in the eaily hteiaiy lile 
of Melbourne No other similar journal 
has had so long a life as the Melbouine 
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Review, a most ci editable effoit con 
sidering the difficulties %vith -which it 
had to contend 

P Mennell, The Dictionmy of 4 ushaJastan 
Biogiaphy E Moms ^^l^er 4 ustialian liteia 
tme Death notice The Times, 19 Febiiian 1903 

MARTIN, Mrs Catherine Edith 
Macauley (1847-1937) novelist, was 
born in the Island ol Skye m 1847 or 
early in 1848 Hei father, whose name 
was Mackay, bi ought her to South \us 
tralia when a child, and in 1874 she was 
hvmg at Mount Gambier In that yeai 
she published at Meibom ne a volume of 
poems The Exploieis and other Poems, 
by M C, the verse of a well educated 
woman, though seldom or never using 
into poetry She came to Adelaide and 
did journalistic w^oik, including a serial 
stoiy, Bohemian Boin Foi a period she 
was a clerk m the education depai tment 
In 1890 she published anonymously An 
Australian Gtil, a novel w’hich was fav- 
ourably reviewed and in 1891 went into 
a second edition This was followed m 
1892 by The Sileiit Sea, published under 
the pseudonym of "Mrs Alick Mac 
Leod” In 1906 appeared The Old Roof 
Tiee Letteis of label to hei Half- 
biothei, a series of essays m lettei-foim 
Some are supposed to be wiitten fiom 
London, others from a cathedial town, 
while otheis describe a tour on the con- 
tinent In 1923 appeared The Incredible 
Joinney, the story of an aboriginal 
woman's journey acioss deseit country 
to recover hei son Mrs Martin died at 
Adelaide on 15 March 1937 in hei nine- 
tieth year She married Frederick Mai tin 
who predeceased her 
Mrs Martin was never as well known 
as she deserved to be, partly because her 
woik was always published anonymously 
01 under a pseudonym A?? 4 nstiahan 
Ghl IS an miaesling book uiitun bv a 
woman of thoughilul and philosophit 
mind, and The Jno edible joinney, with 
Its !>vmpaihcLic appieciaiion of the point 
of view ol the aboiigines, is imong the 


best books of its kind in -^ustialian 
litei atm c 

Information from H Rutherford Purnell the 
Public Librarv of South Australia Catherine 
Helen Spince, An 4 utobtographv, p 55 Death 
notice The Advcttiso Adelaiclc 17 March 1937 

xMARTIN, Sir James (1820 188b), poii- 
tiaan and chief justice of New South 
Wales, was born at Middleton, County 
Cork, Ii eland, on 14 May 1820 His 
' parents emigrated with him to Sydney in 
j 1821, and he was educated under W T 
I Cape (q V ) at the Sydney Academy and 
I Sydney College On leaving school at 16 
years of age he became a leportei, and in 
1838 published The Austialian Sketch 
j Book, a remaikably well-written series of 
sketches for a boy who had just completed 
j his eighteenth year It was dedicated 
1 to G R Nichols, a well-known barns tci 
of the period, to whom Mai tin became 
articled 4t the end of his articles he 
began practising as an attorney but also 
did much writing foi the press, and m 
his middle twenties was editoi and man 
agei of the Atlas foi two yeais In i8j.8 
he was a candidate loi the Durham 
electorate of the legislative council, but 
the press was united against him and he 
found It prudent to withdiaw from the 
election Later in the same vear he was 
elected foi Cook and Westmoi eland, but 
the election was declared void \t the 
new election he was returned unopposed 
He was not a favourite m the house as 
a young man, his tenijier was not undei 
perfect control, and his speeches were 
consideied to be flippant and intenipei- 
ate He, however, initiated the discus 
Sion which led to the establishment of a 
branch of the royal mint at Sydney 
In 185b he was elected to the fiist par 
liamcnt under lesponsible government, 
and in \ugust was made attorney 
general m tlie fiist nimistiy of Chas 
Cowper (qv) There was a great out 
cry from parliament, pi ess and bar, the 
chief objection being that Martin was 
I not then a barrister, and the gov ernment 
! was defeated laigely on account of his 
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cippoinimaii Ho'^^e^cl ^hen Co%\per 
formed his second minisLiy m 1857 
Martin 11 as gi\en the same position ind 
showed himself to be a good adminis 
tratoi He had in the meantime qualified 
as a barrister, and it became noticeable 
that his manner showed more self contiol 
In November 1858 he resigned his seat in 
the cabinet finding himself loo often at 
variance with his colleagues 
Marun w'as out of office foi some 
years In October 1863 he w'as asked to 
form a gotcinment but his first mmistiy 
did not last long Faced w’lth a deficit 
he struck off the vote foi immigration, 
and attempted to bring in a protective 
tariff He was defeated in the house, and 
obtaining a dissolution his party came 
back from the election greatly 1 educed 
in numbeis The Cowpei ministry w’hich 
followed lasted less than a yeai, and 
in January 1866 Mai tin made a coalition 
with (Sir) Henry Parkes (q v ) and the 
ministry then formed lasted neaily 
three years and passed many impoit 
ant measmes During the visit of Pimce 
Alfied, Martin was knighted His gov 
ernment resigned in Octobei 1868 He 
wa'. premier again fiom Decembei 1870 
until May 1872, when he was succeeded 
by Parkes In November 1873, on the 
retirement of Sir Alfred Stephen (qv), 
Martin was given the position of chief 
justice and filled it admirably, though 
towards the end of his life his duties 
were sometimes mtenupted by ill health 
He died on 4 November 1886 He mar- 
ried in 1853 Miss I Long who survived 
him with a large family including six 
sons 

Marlin was a good journalist, vigor- 
ous examples of his work will be found 
in G B Bai ton's Poets and Piose Writ- 
eis of New South Wales He was an 
excellent speaker, though possibly moie 
a debater than an orator His people 
were in comparatively humble cir- 
cumstances, and were unable to do 
more for him than send him to a good 
school Thereafter he fought Ins own way 
to practically the most distinguished 


position in the colony The fighting 
qualities that bi ought him success also 
hi ought him enemies in his younger 
dass but with the yeais he learned 
selfeoiuiol and as an advocate showed 
gieat couitesy to his opponents As chief 
justice his fine memoiy, knowledge of 
principles lucid aiiangements of facts, 
and a powei of dealing with abstiuse and 
difficult mattcis of law^ united with a 
balanced judicial mind, made him a 
gieat chief justice His wide leading, 
great conveisational gifts and intellect- 
ual powei, suggested to J A Froude 
that had Mai tin been “chief justice of 
England, he would have passed as among 
the most distinguished occupants of that 
high position” 

The Svdnev Moitmig Herald, 15 ind 8 Novein 
htr 1886, rhe Daily Telegraph, S>dne), b md 
8 Novembei i886 Report of the Piocetdmgs 
attending the Presentation of the Portrait of 
Sir James Martin, C J Sydney, 1885, \ul)iey 
Hilloi’in Journal and Proctedmgs Royal Aiis 
tralian Historical Society, vol XII, pp gjg r,i 
G W Rusden History of Australia, J \ 
rroude Oceana 

MASSON, Sir David Ormi (1858 1937), 
scientist, was the son of David Masson, 
piofcssor of ihetoric and English litera 
tuie in the university of Edmbuigh, and 
his wife, Emily Rosaline Orme He was 
boin in I,ondon on 13 January 1858, 
his fathei being then piofessor of Eng 
lish liteiature at University College, Lon 
don Masson was educated at the Edin 
burgh Academy and then at the univer 
sity, where he graduated in aits and 
science He studied under Wohler at 
Gottingen before obtaining a position 
with (Sii) William Ramsay at Bristol, 
with whom he did valuable resea i ch work 
on phosphorus He returned to Edin 
burgh univeisity m 1881 with .1 lescaich 
scholarship foi thiec years, tow.uds the 
end of which he ootaintd his D Sc 
degree It was during this time that he 
took part m the founding of the students’ 
representative council and the students’ 
union His reseaiches at this period in 
eluded investigations in the pieparation 
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of glyceryl trmitnte and its properties, 
and the composition and properties of 
nitroglycerine In i886 he was appointed 
professoi of cheniistiy at the university 
at Melbourne, and he anived in Aus- 
tialia in Octobei of that year His in 
augural lecture, given on 23 March 1887, 
on ‘The Scope and ^im of Chemical 
Science”, showed that the university had 
gained a scientist of distinction, and a 
lectuicr who could make his subject in- 
teiesting both to students and lavmen 
Though there weie few students in chem- 
istry, the laboratory equipment was in 
adequate even for them, and one of 
Masson’s first tasks was the preparation 
of plans for a new laboratory and lecture 
theatre There was a steady growth of 
students and, as the staff was small, 
Masson was much occupied with teach- 
ing work for many years He contrived, 
however, to find some time for research, 
and during his first 20 years at the univer- 
sity contributed important papers to 
leading scientific journals 
In 1912 Masson became president of 
the professorial board, and in that 
capacity during the next four years 
mdertook much of the work that in a 
present-day university would be done 
by a paid vice-chancellor He also did 
mportant scientific work in connexion 
with the 1914-18 war In 1915 he was 
asked by the then prime minister W 
M Hughes to act as chairman of a com- 
mittee to draw up a scheme foi a Com- 
monwealth institute of science and in- 
dustry, but difficulties arose and it w’as 
not until 1920 that the institute was 
established In 1926 it became the Coun 
cil for Saentific and Industrial Research, 
of which Masson was a member until his 
death, and which has done invaluable 
work Other activities included his parti- 
cipation m the oigani/ation of Maw- 
son’s expedition to the Antarctic m 
1911-14, and his interest in the Aus- 
tialasian Association for the Advancement 
of Saence, of which he was president 
1911-13 As chairman of the organizing 
comimttee he had much to do with the 


holding of the British Association meet 
ing in Australia in 1914 When his old 
friend. Sir ^Vllllam Ramsay, retired 
from his professorship at University Col 
lege, London, in 1913, Masson was 
ofered the position, but he had de 
veloped so many interests in Australia 
that he decided to refuse the appoint 
ment Among societies in which he was 
interested were the Melbourne Univer 
sity Chemical Society, the Society of 
Chemical Industry of Victoria, both of 
which he founded, and the Australian 
Chemical Institute of w'hich he was the 
first president (1917-20) He was associ 
ated with Sir Edgeworth David (q v ) in 
the founding of the Australian National 
Research Council, and was its president 
m 1922 3 At the end of 1923 Masson 
retired from his chair at Melbourne and 
became professor emeritus After his 
resignation he continued his interest in 
the pi ogress of chemical science, and 
sat on several councils and committees 
He died at Melbourne on 10 August 
1937 He was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society, London, in 1903 and 
was cieated CBE in 1918 and KBE 
in 1922 He married in 1886 Mary, 
daughter of Sir John Struthers, who sui- 
vived him with a son and a daughter 
Lady Masson did valuable work during 
the 1914-18 war, and was created CBE 
in 1918 The son, James Irvine Orme 
Masson, born at Melbourne in 1887, 
had a distinguished academic career He 
became vice-chancellor of the university 
of Sheffield in 1938, and was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society in 1939 He 
published Three Centimes of Chemistry 
in 1925 A d.iughtci Flora Marjorie, 
now Mis \\ L Bassett, published in 
1940, The Govern 01’ s lady, and an- 
other daughtei, Elsie Rosaline, who 
married the distinguished anthropolo- 
gist, Bronislaw Malinowski, and died 
in 1935, was also a writer, she published 
An Untamed Territory in 1915 
Tall, strong and handsome, with 
much charm of manner, Masson had 
also wisdom and natural dignity His 
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uit ^\as unioiced and he could e\eii 
dignih a pun When aftei the consciip 
tion lefcicndum in iqi7 someone said 
‘I am disappointed I thought the 
people’s hoisc sense 'vvould ha\e guided 
them” ‘Horse sense,” said Masson, “the 
only thing horse like about them was 
that they said nay ” This was one of Ins 
lighter moments in a caieer of hard 
woik He was admnable as a chan man 
of committees and was a great admin 
istrator, with ideals of service, and an 
inspiring teacher with a gift of luad 
exposition He did brilliant work as a 
researcher showing great originality and 
foresight in a long series of papers, and 
he was a leader m everything relating to 
science both at the university of Mel- 
bourne, and m the wider field of 
Australia Among his students were (Sir) 
David Rivett who succeeded him in his 
chaii, and E J Haitung who followed 
Rivett Bertram Dillon Steele (qv) was 
also one of his students 

\ C D Rivett The Journal of the Chemual 
Society (particularly valuable for the account 
It gives of Masson’s research woik), 1938, p 
598, Proceedings of the Royal Society of Lon 
don, vol is4b, p 378, Sir Ernest Scott, A His 
tory of the University of Melbourne, The Argus, 
11 August 1937, Who’s Who, 1940, personal 
knowledge 

MATHER, John (1848 1916), aitist, 
was boin at Hamilton, Scotland, in 
1848 He studied at Edinburgh and 
came to Victoria in 1878 Foi some time 
he made a living as a house decoiator, 
and in 1880 was paitly responsible for 
the decoration of the dome of the ex- 
hibition building at Melbourne At his 
week ends he painted landscapes both 
in oil and water colour, and finding that 
these were becoming popular was able 
to give the whole of his time to art He 
became well-known as a teacher and 
many of the aitists working at this peiiod 
in water-colour were his pupils He ex- 
hibited at the Victorian Academy of arts, 
was an original member of the Aus 
tralian Artists’ Association founded m 
1886, and when the two societies were 


am dgamated undei the name of the 
\’ictoiian Artists’ Society he took a lead 
mg p.ut in Its administration He was 
many limes piesidcnt dining the next 
20 yeais, and showed himself to be an 
excellent leadei In 1892 he was ap 
IDointed a trustee of the public library, 
museums and national galleiy of Vic- 
toiia He was a good man of business 
and this with his knowledge of art made 
him a very valuable committee mcmbei 
In 1905 he was appointed to the Felton 
bequests committee He died on 18 Feb 
luaiy 1916 He married in 1883 Jessie 
Pines Best who suivived him with two 
sons and a daughter 
Mathei was a slightly saturnine look- 
ing man, but he was not unkindly, and 
took a genuine interest in I he art of 
Australia His eaily expciiracnts in etch 
mg were not \ciy succcssfiil, and his 
work m oils is as a lule somewhat haid 
and tight “Autumn in the Fitzioy 
Gardens” at Melbourne is a favotuable 
example of him in this medium His 
watercolours weie often excellent and 
he attained great facility as a sketcher 
In his later yeais he sometimes woiked 
too long on his water colours and spoiled 
them by getting a woolly effect He is 
represented in the galleries at Mel 
bourne, Sydney, Perth, Ballarat, Gee- 
long, Castlcmame and Launceston A 
porti ait by Phillips Fox (q v ), is in the 
historical collection at the public lib- 
lary, Meibom ne. 

The Aigus, Melbourne, 21 Februu) 1916, 
The Age Melbourne, 5 No\ ember 1932, Wm 
Moore, The Story of Amtiahan Art, E La T 
Armstrong, The Book of the Public Library of 
Victoria, personal knowledge 

MATHEW, Rl\ John (18^9 1929), 
anthropologist, son ol Alexander 
Mathew, geneial mci chant, was born at 
Aberdeen, Scotland, in 1849 fJithei 
died when he was nine yeais old, and 
Mathew then went to live with his matei- 
nal grandmother at Insch and was 
educated at the church school there In 
i86g, or a little later, he went to 
Queensland to live with his mother’s 
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biothei, John Mortimei, on his station 
in the Burnett Ri\er district His uncle, 
who had a good hbiai), encouraged the 
boy to study and between 1865 and 1872 
Mathew was much mteiested in the 
aborigines of the Kabi and ^Vakka tribes 
whose countiy w^as close b\ \bout 
1872 he became a teachci in the Queens- 
land education department, and m 1876 
he came to Melbourne and (jualified £01 
matriculation at the unncrsity He was, 
however, unable to enter on his arts 
couise, and foi some time acted as a 
tutor and latei as a station manager 
He was successful in this work but he 
had long intended to entei the mm 
istry about 1883 began his arts course 
at the university, and in 1885 qualified 
for the B A and M A degrees with a 
first class, and the final honours scholar 
ship in mental and moral philosophy 
He latei obtained by examination the 
degree of bachelor of divinity of St 
Andrews university In 1889 he was 
ordained m the Presbyterian Church and 
was given his first charge at Ballan, Vic- 
toria In the same yeai he was awarded 
a medal and prize by the Royal Society 
of New South Wales for an essav on the 
Australian aborigines This essav was de- 
veloped into Mathew’s most important 
book, Eaglehawk and Cww a Study of 
the Australian Aborigines, which was 
published m London in 1899 Mathew 
was only a few months m Ballan before 
being called to Coburg, a suburb of 
Melbourne, where he had a successful 
ministry for 33 years He was also chair 
man of the council of his old college 
Ormond College, from 1910 to 1927, and 
was elected moderator for Victoria in 
1911, and moderator general of the Pres- 
byterian Church of Australia in 1922 He 
retiied from his parish in that yeai and 
m 1924 tlie Melbourne College of Divin- 
itv gave him the degree of D D for his 
mitiusdipi tumskition of the Sinaitic 
S) 1 1 u gospeh He took much interest in 
the College of Divinity and in educational 
matters of all kinds He died at Mel- 
bourne on 11 March 1929 He married 


Wilhclmma daughtci of Mungo Scott, 
who suivived him with four sons and 
one daughtei 

Mathev\ published thiee volumes of 
verse -iustrahan Echoes, 1902 Napo 
lean's Tomb, 1911, and Ballads of Bush 
Life and Lyrics of Cheer , 1914 His poems 
do not profess to be moie than simple 
populai veise His leally impoitant work 
was in Eaglehazok and Crow, a good 
book of Its peiiod which may still be 
referred to His Two Representative 
Tribes of Queensland, published in 1910, 
also letains its value as the work of a 
man who had made a close study of 
the origins, languages and social customs 
of a primitive people 

R M Fergus The Piesbyteiian Mes<ienge\, 22 
March 1929 The Argus, Melbourne 13 March 
igag The Age Melbourne 13 March 1929 
Preface to Eaglehawk and Crow Intiodiiction 
and Preface to Tuo Representative Tribes 

MATRA, James Mario (c 1745-1806), 
who m 1783 proposed that a colony should 
be formed in Austialia, was born m New 
Yoik possibly about the year 1745 The 
name is unusual, and it has been sug- 
gested that he may have belonged to 
the same family as General Matra who 
is mentioned in Boswell’s An Account 
of Corsica He was a midshipman on 
H M S Endeavour with Cook (q v ) in 
1770 under the name of J Magi a, and 
may hav e landed with Banks (q ' ) and 
Solander (q v ) at Botany Bay In De 
cember 1772 he was British consul at 
Teneriffe, and between 1774 and 1779, 
his father having died, he made various 
efforts to get to New York to look aftei 
his estate, and failmg to obtain a “share 
of the allowance granted for the Loyal 
Americans", was endeavouring in Feb 
ruary 1783 to obtain an appointment to 
one of the Spanish “consulages” On 28 
July 1783 he wrote to Banks stating that 
he had heard rumours of two plans foi 
settlements m the South Seas, one of 
them in New South Wales, and asking 
for information about them, as he had 
“frequently 1 evolved similar plans m 
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m^ iiiiJifl ’ Mali i piobafaly conferred 
with Banks and piomptly bi ought foi 
waid a plan, dated 2 5} August 1783, for 
a settlement in New South Wales and 
suggested it could form an asylum foi 
the unfortunate American loyalists His 
primary idea ivas a settlement of fiee 
men, but in a postsciipt he discussed 
the question of transportation Mali a 
may ha\e been hoping that if the plan 
weie adopted he would be given an 
official position in connexion with it In 
1787, however, he was appointed con- 
sul-geneial at Tangiers, and during his 
term he twice conducted negotiations 
with the Sultan of Morocco for which 
he received the thanks of the govern 
ment He died at Tangiers on 29 March 
1806 

Jn 1914 Captain J H Watson con 
tributed a papei to the Royal Austialian 
Historical Society at Sydney, in which 
he claimed that Matra was the "Father 
of 'kustraha” This, howevei, is claim 
ing too much In 1779 a committee of 
the house of commons was inquiring into 
the (piestion of transpoitation, and 
when Banks was examined as a witness 
he stated that Botany Bay appeared to 
him to be the most eligible for such 
a settlement It is clear from Malta's 
lettei to Banks m 1783, already quoted, 
that the question was still being kept 
alive, and the chief merit of Matra's 
suggestion was his belief that a settle 
ment for fiee men might be possible It 
would certainly have been better if 
practical farmers had first been sent out 
as he suggested, instead of the unfor 
tunate convicts that Phillip (qv) had 
to look after, but the fact remains that 
Matra’s plan was not adopted 

J H Watson, Journal and Proceedings Royal 
Australian Btstorical Society, vol X, pp 152 
80 , G A Wood, tbid, vol VI, pp 49 58, Miss 
L Ihomas, ibid, vol XI pp O3 8a, G B 
Barton, Iniroductoiy Sketch, History of Nnn 
South Wales, vol I, C \1 itk iticss. Sir Joseph 
Banks, Gentleman’s Magazine, vol LWVl p 
478 See also cd by Owen 'Riutci, 7 'ir bn\i 
Meet, The Recoid of the roundnlion of Au\ 
tralia 


MAUGER, Samuel (1857-1936), poh 
tician and social worker, was born at 
Geelong, Victoiia, on 12 Novembei 
1857 His parents, who came from Guein 
sey, Channel Islands, had arrived in Vic 
toiia not long before Mauger was edu 
cated at the Geelong national school, 
and coming to Melbourne was appren- 
ticed to a hat-manufactuimg business of 
which he subsequently became the pio 
prietor He joined the Fitzroy Tempei 
ance Fire Brigade, at a meeting held 
on 24 May 1883 was elected honorary 
secretary of a committee of representa- 
tives of the volunteer fire brigades of 
Victoria, and, with Captain Marshall, 
the chairman, prepared a draft of a fire 
brigades bill which, howevei, did not 
become law until 1891, when the old 
volunieei system was supeiscded Maugei 
was appointed a government lepresenta 
tive on the new board and held this 
position lor the lemainder of his life, 
on foul occasions being elected president 
But this represented only one part of 
Maugcr’s activities In 1880 he was 
lesponsible foi the formation of the 
National anti sweating league of Vic- 
toria, of which he became the honoiary 
secretary In 1885 Deakm (qv) suc- 
ceeded in having a factory act passed 
but sweating still continued, and, after 
years of agitation, a new act was passed 
in 1896 which led to much subsequent 
impoitant social legislation in Australia 
Maugei also was prominent in the 
demand lor fedeiation and often spoke 
in Its favour He was elected as mem- 
ber for Footscray in the Victoiian legis- 
lative assembly in 1899, m 1901 entered 
the fedeial house of representatives as 
member for Melbourne Poits, and 
transferred to the new division of 
Manbyrnong m 1906 He was tempoiaiy 
chairman of committees in 1905 6, honor- 
ary minister in the second Beakin (q v ) 
cabinet fiom October 190b to July 1907, 
and postmastei general from July 1907 
to November 1908 He lost his seat at 
the geneial election held in 1910 and 
took no fiuthci pan 111 politics He was 
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an aident protectionist and was for 
some time honorary secretary of the pro 
tectiomsts’ association of Victoria, he 
w is foi a time president of the Mel 
bouine Total Abstinence Society, and 
chairman of the Indeterminate Sent- 
ences Board, and he presumably found 
some time foi his business as a hattei 
and meicer Foi about 50 yeais in e\ery 
movement in Melbourne intended to 
bettei the conditions of the mass of the 
people. Manger was to be found work 
mg incessantly and showing much 01 
i>anizing ability In 1934 he wrote a 
brochure on The Rise and Piogiess of the 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade, Victoria, 
■lustraha, and some veises quoted on 
page 29 relating to the success of the 
staff fund illustrate his philosophy of 
life Biiefly it was that if anything is 
brought foiw^ard for the good of human- 
it), the difficulties will vanish if the 
problem is tackled with sufficient cour- 
age Mauger died at Melbourne on 26 
June 1936 He married a daughter of 
A Rice who survived him with two 
sons and foui daughters 

The Age and The Argus, Melbourne, 27 June 
1936, The Cyclopedia of Victoiia, 1903 Com 
monwcallh Pathamentary Handbook 1901 30 

MAURICE, Furnle> See \Vilmoi, 
Frank Leslie TnovrsoN 

MAY, Philip M^illiam always known 
as Phil May (1864-1903), caricaturist, the 
son of Philip May, was bom at Wortley 
near Leeds on 22 April 1864 His grand- 
fathei, a country gentleman of means, 
had some talent as a draughtsman 
and was fond of making caricatures 
He was friendly with George Stephen 
son, the well-known engineer, and 
appi enticed his son, Philip, to him 
Later on Philip May went into business 
as a brass founder with little success, 
and died when his son Phil May was 
nine years old His widow, who came of 
good Irish stock, was the daughter of 
Eugene Macarthy at one time manager 
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of Drury Lane Theatre She was left in 
\eiy poor circumstances and the family 
had a great struggle to exist Phil May 
had little schooling, became office boy 
in a solicitor’s office when 12 years old, 
and had a variety of occupations until 
he joined a theatrical company, playing 
small parts and doing sketches for the 
show bills He had always been fond of 
di awing and when only 14 yeais old had 
diawmgs accepted foi the Yorkshire 
Gossip In 1883 he found his way to 
London went through many hardships, 
and though he had a few sketches 
accepted, had to return to Leeds in 
1884 in bad health At the end of that 
year he did a remarkable page of cari- 
catures of well-known personages for 
the Christmas number of Society, and in 
the spring of 1885 he obtained a place 
on the staff of the St Stephen* s Review 
He w'as doing well enough to be able to 
decline an offei of £15 a week made by 
W H Traill (qv), managei of the 
Sydney Bulletin The offer was raised 
to £20 a week, and May, realizing that 
the climate would be good for his health, 
accepted it and sailed for Australia at 
the end of 1885 

It has often been said that the mechani- 
cal weaknesses of the Bulletin printing 
pi ess led to May’s economy of line, but 
a glance at May’s eailier work will show 
that that is not quite the whole truth. 
However, the variety and mass of May’s 
work in the Bulletin, he did about 800 
diawmgs during the less than three years 
that he was on the staff, no doubt gave him 
great practice in eliminating the un- 
necessary It was a wonderful opportun- 
ity for a young man of 21, and though 
in later years May’s work may have 
gained m refinement, it is doubtful 
whetlier it ever became raoie vigorous or 
more truly comic After leaving the 
Bulletin he stayed for a little while in 
Melliourne but left Australia about the 
end of i888 He lived for some time in 
Rome and Pans with the intention of 
studying painting, but returned to 
London about 1890 He continued to 
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send occasion'll sketches to the Bulletm 
until 1894 and in London his t\ork was 
appeal ino in the St Stephens Review, 
the GiapJnc, Pick me up, and m i8qg. 
Punch His diawings ior The Paison 
and the Paintei, which had appealed in 
the St Stephen’s Review, "vveic published 
in book form in i8qi, and in 1892 Phil 
May’s Siimme) Annual 'ind Phil Mays 
Wintei Annual fiist appeared Fifteen 
of these annuals weie e\entually pub 
lished, full of excellent diawmgs from 
May’s pen In i8g6 he became a legular 
membei of the staff of Punch and so 
lemamed until his death He still con 
tinned to contiibute to othei periodicals 
such as the Sketch and the Giaphic, and 
towards the end of his life did some 
beautiful work in pencil, lightly col 
oured He died aftei a long illness on 5 
August iqog He had mariicd at the age 
of 21 a young widow of great chaini and 
personality, Mrs Charles Fanei, who 
survived him without issue 
Phil May was slightly abo^'e medium 
height, gaunt, with a piofile leminiscent 
of that of Pope Leo XIII A born story 
teller with an unfailing sense of hum 
oui, he was the typical good companion, 
beloved by hosts of fiiends and sponged 
upon by troops of parasites All the 
efforts of his best friends and his loyal 
wife could not prevent him fiom being 
continually fleeced and imposed upon 
May could never forget he had been once 
near starvation himself, and his purse 
was open for all in need He drank too 
much for his own good in his later 
years, but, however careless he may have 
been about his health, he was never 
careless m his drawing, and at his death 
was lecognized as one of the great 
masters of line di awing Examples of his 
work will be found at the leading Aus 
trahan galleries, the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and the Biitish Museum In 
addition to his Summei and Winter^ An- 
nuals various collections weic published, 
including P/nl May’s Sketch Booh (1895), 
Phil May’s Guttersnipes (iSgh), Phil 
May’s Graphic PicUnes and Phil May’s 
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ABC (1897) Phil May’s ■ilhum 
(i8qi)) Phil May Sketches fiom Punch 
{iqo‘}) Publications altei his death in 
eluded Ph il May in Amt i aha {1904), The 
Phil May Folio (1904), and Hunwusts 
of the Pencil, Phil May (1908) 

A G Stephens Intiocluctiou to P/?i/ May in 
Ausftaha Jimes Thorpe Phil May, liittoAuciion 
The Phil May Folio Wm Moore, The Story of 
Australian Ait 

MEEHAN, Jamls (17741826), eaily 
suiveyoi and explorei was born in Iic- 
land in 1774, and was one of a number 
of political prisoneis who ariived in 
Australia in Februaiy 1800 Two months 
latei he became an assistant to Charles 
Grimes (civ), the suneyoi geneial, and 
went with him to exploit the Hunter 
Rner in 1801 He was .ilso with Grimes 
on the expedition to explore King Island 
and Poll Phillip m 1802 and 1803 
Gi lines had leave of absence fiom Aug- 
ust 1803 to go to England, and during 
his absence for about thicc years, 
Meehan did much of his work with the 
title of assistant suiveyoi In October 
1805 Governor King (qv) directed him 
to trace the couise of the Nepean to the 
southward a little beyond Mount Taurus, 
and in October 1807 Meehan piepared 
his interesting plan of Sydney, a copy 
of which will be found opposite page 
366 m volume VI of the Htstoiical 
Records of New South Wales In 1812 
Governor Macquaiie (qv) sent him to 
Tasmania with instructions to remea 
sure the whole of the fauns granted by 
former governors and himself He 
accompanied Hamilton Hume (qv) m 
some explorations in southern New 
South Wales m 1816, when Lake Geoige 
was discovered, and m 1818 Meehan was 
appointed deputy survcyoi-gencial He 
endcavomed in this year without suc- 
cess to lind a practicable road over the 
Shoalhaven River so that communica 
Iron 11 light be ojieuetl up uith )tivis Bav, 
but (ontmuing his dioits eail) m 1820 
he went thiough some very difficult 
country after ciossmg the river from 
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the east, and then connecting with his 
1818 track In 1822 he lesigned his posi 
tion and was gi anted a pension of £100 
a year in 1823 He died on 21 April ' 
1826 He was a most capable and in 
dustrious official, and though he does 
not lank among the leading explorers, 
he did some \er\ \aluable work xvhile 
cairying out his duties during the first 
20 years of the nineteenth century 

Histoncal Recoidi of Au<:tiaha ser I \ols V, | 
VII to \II B T Dowd Journal and Pro 
ceedings Ro\al Australian Historical Society, 
vol XXVIII, pp 108 18 P S Cleary, Aus 
tr alias Debt to Irish Nation Builders E Favenc, 
The Explorers of Australia 

MELBA, Dame Nellie See \rmstrong, 
Helen Porter 

MENPES, Mortimer (1859 1938), paint 
er and etchei, w'as born at Port Adelaide, 
Sou til Australia, in 1859 He was edu- 
cated at a pri\ate school under the Re\ 
Mr Garrett, and did a little work at the 
school of design, Adelaide Practically 
his art training did not begin until he 
arrived in London in 1878 and began 
to study at South Kensington He took 
up etching, exhibited two dry-points at 
the Royal Academy exhibition in 1880, 
and during the next 20 yeais showed 
about 35 of his etchings and paintings 
at the Academy He was war artist for 
Black and White in South Africa in 
1900 In 1901 he published War 2m 
pressions, the first of a series of books 
illustrated in coloiu from his sketches 
with, in most cases, the text written by 
his daughter, Doiothy Menpes The 
series included Japan (1902), Wot Id Ptc- 
tuies (1902), The Durhat (1903), W’otld’s 
Childien (1903), Venice (1904), India 
(1905), Bfittany (1905), The Thames 
(1906), Fans (1907), China (1909), The 
People of India (1910) He wnote and 
published in 1904 Whistlei as I Knew 
Him, a lively and interesting account 
of his association with Whistler as 
pupil and friend The book was pro- 
fusely illustrated with reproductions of 


Whistlci's work He also wrote three 
little biogiaphies, of Henry Irving 
(1906) Lord Kitchenei (191 5)» and 
Lord Roberts (1915) Each of these con- 
tains excellent portrait studies by 
Menpes Duiing the first lew years after 
1900 he was much mteiested in coloui 
reproduction and published a large 
numbei of very good lepi eductions of 
jjamtings by the Old Masters, suitable 
tor framing About 1907 the Menpes 
Fruit Farm Company was established 
at Pangbourne and he lived there until 
his death on 1 Apiil 1938 He married 
about 1880 Rose Grosse who died in 
1936 Two daughters are mentioned in 
connexion wuth his publications 

Menpes had a dislike of the conven- 
tional, was a good laconteur and was 
well known as a personality m London 
Though his many one man shows were 
often successful, he did not attain to 
anything like the front lank as either a 
painter or an etcher He could, however, 
do a swuft and characteiistic sketch, and 
much of his illustrative work is good 

The Times, 5 April 1938, The Advertiser, 
Adelaide, 5 April 1938, A Graves, The Royal 
Academy Exhibitors Whos Who, 1938, P 
Mennell, The Dictionary of Australasian Bio 
graphy 

MEREDITH, Charles (1811-1 880), 
politician, youngest son of George Mere 
dith and his wife, Sarah Westall Hicks, 
was born at Poyston Lodge, Pembroke, 
Wales, on 29 May 1811 His father, 
George Meredith, was born about 1778, 
saw service in the royal marines dur- 
ing the Napoleonic wars, and when no 
longer a young man decided to go to 
Tasmania He arrived at Hobart with 
his wife and family on 13 March 1821 
and became one of the best known of 
the early pioneers He took a great m- 
teiest in the development of the colony 
and had a leading pait in the move- 
ments for separation from New South 
Wales, anti-transportation, and repre- 
sentative government He died in 1856 
in his seventy-nmth year His son Charles 
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.tssisied him in fanning in 1 asm inii loi 
sonic time, went to Ne%\ South Wales in 
18^4, and tooL up land on the Mui 
lumbidgcc He \isitccl England in 1838 
and on 18 Apiil 1831) manied his cousin, 
Louisa \nnc Iwamlty (sec Meiedith, 
Louisa Anne) On liis letuin to Vus 
tiaha he was t\vo yeais in New South 
Whales, bur it was a depiessed peiiod and 
he made heavy losses He went to Tas- 
mania, and in 1843 was appointed a 
police magistiate at Sorell in the noith- 
east ot the island He became a member 
of the original legislative council and 
was elected for Glamorgan in the first 
house of assembly in 1856 He was col 
onial tieasurer in the Giegson (qv) 
minisLiy foi two months in 1857, and 
held tlie same position in the James 
Whyte (qv ) ministiy from Januaiy 1863 
to November iStih He held the lands 
and vvoiks portlohos in the F M limes 
(qv) cabinet from Novembei 1872 to 
August 1873, and was again colonial 
tieasurer in the T Reibey (qv) ram- 
istiy fjom July 1876 to August 1877 He 
was in pailiament loi neaily 24 ycais 
and was a membei of the executive coun- 
cil £01 17 years He lesigned his seat on 
account of ill health in 1879, and died 
at Launceston, Tasmania, on 2 Maich 
1880 His wife and childien suivived 
him 

Meredith was a good administiator 
who was held in great respect by his 
fellow colonists He was one of the few 
Tasmanians whose name has been pub- 
licly commemorated, a fountain in his 
memory was erected in the Queen's 
domain, Hobart, in 1885 

The Mercury, Hobart, 4 March 1880, R W 
Giblin, The Early History of Tasmania, vol 
II, P Mtniell, The Dictionary of Ausiialasmn 
Biography 

MEREDITH, Louisa AN^L (1812 1895), 
miscellaneous writer, daughtci of 
Thomas Twamicy, was born neai Bn- 
mmgham, on 20 July 1812 She was 
educated chiefly by her mothei, and in 
1835 published a volume, Poems, which 


was favouiably itvicvved lliis was fol- 
lowed m 183b by TIu Romance of 
jSfatiiiL mostly in verse, ol which a thud 
edition was issued m 1839 Anothei 
volume was published m the same yeai, 
The Annual of Butish Landscape Seen 
eiy an account of a toui on the Wye 
from Chepstow to near its souice at 
Plmlimmon Shoitly after vvaids Miss 
Twamicy was manied to her cousin, 
Chailes Meredith (qv) They sailed foi 
New South Wales in June 1839, and 
ai rived at Sydney on 27 Septembei 
Alter travelling into the in tenor as far 
as Bathurst, Mrs Meicdith returned to 
the coast and lived at Homebush for 
about a year Towards the end of 1840 
Mis Meredith went to Tasmania, and 
an interesting account of her fust ii 
years in Australia is given 111 hci two 
books. Notes and Skeirhes of New South 
Wales (18 j4), reprinted al least twice, 
and My Home in Tasmania (1852) 

For some years Mrs Meredith lived m 
the counliy In iBGo she published Some 
of My Bush Fnends m Tasmania The 
illustrations were diawn by heisell, and 
simple descriptions of characteristic 
native flowers wcie given In the follow- 
ing year an account ot a visit to Vic- 
toria, Over the Stiaits, was published, 
and m 1880 Tasmanian Fi lends and 
Foes, Feathered, Fun ed and h inned This 
went into a second edition in 1881 In 
1891, m her eightieth year, Mrs Meredith 
went to London to supervise the pub- 
lication of Last Series, Bmh Fnends in 
Tasmania She died at Melbourne on 21 
October 1895 and was smvived by child- 
ren Other publications by her aie listed 
m Scrle’s Bibliography of Australasian 
Poetry and Verse, and Miller's Australian 
Literature Mrs Mcicdith was the author 
of two novels, Phoebe's Moihei (iSbg), 
which had appeared m the Australasian 
m 1866 under the title of Ebba, and 
Nellie, or Seeking Goodly Pearls (1882) 
Mis Meredith took great mtciest in 
politics and frequently wrote unsigned 
articles for the Tasmanian press This 
was no new thing loi her as in her youth 
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she had wntten articles in suppoit of 
the Chaitists When she MSited Svdnev 
in 1882, Sir Henr) Parkes told her that 
he had read and appreciated hei articles 
when a vouth A^fter hei husband’s death 
she was granted a pension of £100 a 
yeai by the Tasmanian government 

Mrs Meredith "was tall and of com 
manding presence Her poetiy is no j 
moie than pleasant \eise, but she had 1 
a true feeling foi natural history and 
was a capable aitist Many of her books 
weie illustiated by herself Her \olumes j 
on New South Wales, Tasmania, and 
Victoria m the 1840s and 50s, will 
always letain their \alue as first hand 
lecoids 

Miss \f Swann Journal and Proceedings Ro\al 
Australian Historical 'iociets, vol XV pp 1 29, 

P Mennell The DtcUonaiy of Australasian 
Biography 

MICHAEL, James Lionel (1824-1868), 
poet and friend of Kendall (q \ ), born ' 
in London in October 1824, w'as the 
eldest son of James Walter Michael, 
solicitor, and ms wife. Rose Lemon 
Hart Michael aftei wards told his fiiend 
Joseph Sheridan Moore, that the pas 
sage on page 12 of John Cumbeiland, j 
beginning "My eaiiiest memory", gi\es | 
an exact picture of his childhood He 
was articled to his father and began to I 
mix in aitistic and literal y circles j 
Sheridan Moore states that Michael be- I 
came friendly with Millais and Ruskin, 
and published a pamphlet which made 
some stn at the time, \ indicating the 
position of the pre-Raphaelite brother 
hood Moore also says that though 
"always temperate and abstemious in his 
habits he had a talent for frittering 
away his money” This may possibly have 
been one of the leasons for his coming 
to Australia 

Michael arrived in New South Wales 
towrards the end of 1853 and piactised 
his profession with some success He be- 
came friendly with Sheridan Mooie who 
introduced him to Kendall, whom he 
afterwards took into his office and 


'tieated as an affectionate elder biothei 
w'ould a \ounger one ’ In 1857 he pub- 
lished Souses without Music, a volume 
of lyiics, and m i860 John Curnbetland, 
a long poem largeh autobiogiaphical 
In the same )cai he lemoxed to Giafton 
on the Clarence Riier and for a time 
practised successfully, but towards the 
end of his life he appears to haye made 
enemies and was in money difficulties 
On the e\ ening of Sunday 26 Api il 1 868 
he went for a w'alk and two days latei 
his body was found floating m the river 
The medical e\idence stated that there 
was a deep cut over the light eye “such 
as might be produced by falling on a 
broken bottle” The coroner’s juiy re- 
turned an open verdict, and although a 
set of verses Michael had written a few 
weeks before suggested to some people 
that he had contemplated suicide, the 
possibility of this was indignantly 
denied by his friend, Sheiidan Moore, 
who declared that the evidence sug 
gested either foul play or accident, lather 
than suicide Michael mamed in 1854 
and w^as survived by a son 
Michael wrote musical verse, some of 
which has been included m Australian 
anthologies His long poem, John Cum 
hei land, contains some good passages, 
but IS maned by many patches of prose 
Though distinctly a minor Australian 
poet Michael’s encouragement of the 
young Kendall gives him a speaal inter- 
est His friends were agieed about the 
charm of his conversation and personal- 
ity 

1 Sheridan Moore, The Life and Genius of 
James Lionel Michael The Clarence and Rick 
mond Examiner, aS A.pnl and 5 May 1868 

MICHELL, John Henry (1863-1940) 
mathematician, son of John and Giace 
Michell, was born at Maldon, Victoria, 
on 26 October 1863 Educated at first at 
Maldon, he went to Wesley College, 
Melbourne, m 1877, where he won me 
Draper and Walter Powell scholarships 
In i88i he began the arts course at the 
university of Meibom ne, and qualified 
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foi the B \ dcgiec at the end ot 1883 
He had a bulliant cotnse, heading the 
list -vMth fust class honouis each yeai, 
incl winning the final honoui sdiolai 
ship in mathematics and physics He 
then went to Cambiidge, obtained a 
majoi scholaiship at Trinity College, and 
was bracketed senioi wianglei in the 
fust pait of the mathematical tiipos in 
1887 111 the second pait of the tiipos 
m 1888, Michell was placed in division 
one of the fiist class He was elected a 
fellow of Tiinity m 1890, but letinned 
to Melbourne 111 the same yeai , and was 
appointed lectuiei in mathematics at 
the univeisity He held this position for 
ovei 30 yeaib His academic woik 
occupied so much of his time that it 
was difficult to do oiiginal icseaich The 
first of his papeis, “On the theoiy of 
free stieamlines", which appealed in 
Tiansactions of the Royal Society in 
1890, had diawn attention to his ability 
as a mathenialician, and diinng the lol 
lowing 12 yeais about 15 papeis weie 
contributed to English mathematical 
journals If was recognued that these 
weie important contiibutions to the 
knowledge of liydiodynaraics and elastic 
ity, and m 1902 he was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society, London The mini 
her ol his students at the university was 
steadily increasing, but there was no 
corresponding mciease in the stall for a 
long peiiod Michcll continued his re 
seaich work but none of it was pub- 
lished In 1923 he became professor of 
mathematics and, obtaining some in- 
crease of stall, established practice- 
classes and tuloiials, thus considerably 
improving the efficiency of his depait- 
ment He lesigncd the chair at the end 
of 1928 and was given the title of hon- 
01 ary reseaich professor He died aftei 
a short illness on 3 Febuuiy 1940 He 
never maiiicd He published in 1937 
The Eleme?it$ of Mathematical Analysis, 
a substantial work in two volumes writ- 
ten in collaboi ation with M H Belz 
Michell, a shy and letiring man, was 
one of the eaihest giaduatcs of an Aus 


Li ilian imi\eisity to be elected to the 
Roy il Soeiet) He was i good teacher, 
modest, goodnatuicd and thoioughly 
painstaking with students, but lus heait 
vv IS leally in his lesearch woik His 
assistance was liecly given to his engin 
eciing friends in dealing up then piob 
lems and he did a good deal of physical 
cvpeimicntation including the devising 
and constiuction of scveial new foims 
of gyioscopcs He was continually at 
woik, and it is not known why he did 
not choose to publish any papeis aftei 
1902 The value oi his papei on “The 
wave lesistancc of a ship”, published in 
1898, was not realized until some 30 
ycais latei, when both English and Gei 
man designers began to lecognize its im 
poitanee V bioihei, Anthony Geoige 
Maldon Miehcll, bom in 1870, educated 
at Cambiidge anti at Meibom ne umvci 
siLy, made lemaikablc contiibutions to 
mechanical science, indutling the fam 
ous Michell thnist bc.umg He was 
elected a lellow ol the Royal Society, 
Loudon in 1931 and was iwaided the 
James ^V^att Intcmational medal in 

1942 

Obituary Notices of the Royal Society London 
1940 with portrait ippicciations ind list o£ 
lus pipeis rhi -ige, Melbourne, r, Fehruar) 
1910 E N)c The Hnloiy of Wesley College 
Calendttis o[ flu Vnwcisiiy of Melbourne, 
i88i 1 1939 Piorccdings of the Ro^ol Society of 
I on don, seiits A vol 177 p 6 Uis/ev Col 
lege ChiomcU, M«i> igjo WhoS Who in Aus 
tiahn, 19^8 I he Herald Melboinnt 30 June 

1943 piuonal knowledge 

MICHIE, Sir Archibaid (18131899), 
jurist and politician, son of Aichibald 
Michie, merchant, was bom at London 
in 1813 He was educated at Westminster 
School, enteied at the Middle Temple in 
1831 and was called to the bai in 1838 
He cmigiated to Sydney in 1839, piae 
tised his profession and also took up 
joiiinahbtic work, he was associated with 
(Sir) James Mai tin (q v ) and Robert Lowe 
(q v) on the Atlas when it was founded 
in 1844 About the yeai 1848 he re 
mined to England, but came to Aus 
tralia again in 1B52 and began to prac- 
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tise at Meibom nc He was nominated a 
member of the Victorian legislative 
council in the same year but lesigned a 
few months latei He became pioprietor 
of the Melbourne Heiald, then a morn- 
ing paper, m 1854 but made losses and 
letiied fiom it two yeais latei \t tlie 
fiist election under the new constitution, 
held in 1856, Michie was elected one of 
the membeis foi Melbourne in the legis- 
lative assembly and in April 1857 be 
came attornev geneial in the second 
Haines (qv ) ministi} He w^as minister 
of justice in the fiist McCulloch (qv) 
ministr) from July 1863 to July 1866, 
and attorney-genei al in the third McCul- 
loch ministry from April 1870 to June 
1871 He was then defeated at an elec- 
tion for the legislative assembly, and 
entered the legislative council, resign- 
ing soon afte^ards to pay a visit to 
Em ope in 1872 Returning in 1873 he 
w as appointed agent genei al foi Victoria 
in London and held this position for 
SIX years He then returned to Melbourne 
and practised as a barrister In his old 
age he fell into ill health and for seveial 
years w'as confined to his house He died 
at Melbourne on 21 June 1899 He mar- 
ried in 1840 Mary, daughter of Dr John 
Richardson, who survived him with 
thiee sons and two daughteis He was 
created K C M G in 1878 
Michie was a widely-read and brilliant 
man with a keen sense of humour and 
a fund of anecdotes He was one of the 
barristers who so successfully defended 
the leadeis of the diggers after the Eureka 
rebellion, and in parliament was a good 
administrator whose influence in the 
house was impoitant, even when not in 
office He was well-qualified as a writer 
but his only published work was Read- 
ings in Melbourne, published m 1879, 
which leprmted thiee public lectures 
and a long essay on the resources and 
prospects of Victoria 

The Argus, Melbourne, 33 June 1899, The 
Times, 33 June 1899 P Mennell, The Dic- 
tionary of Australasian Biography, H G 
Turner, A Histon of the Colony of Victoria 


MILLER, Sir Dfmson S\muel King 
(i860 1923), banker was born at Fairy 
Meadow, near Wollongong, New South 
^Vales, on 8 March i860 His father, 
Samuel King Millei, a man of much 
foresight, was head teacher of the Denili- 
qum public school, where the boy com- 
pleted his education He entered the sei- 
vice of the Bank of New South ^Vales at 
Deniliquin in 1876, and six yeais later 
was transferred at his own request to the 
head office at Sydney Showing great at- 
tention to his work Miller became 
accountant m i8g6, and foui years latei, 
assistant to the general managei In 
igog he was appointed metropolitan in- 
spector In 1911 the fedeial Labour party 
decided to bring in a bill to establish a 
national bank and Miller w as sum- 
moned to Melbourne to see the prime 
mimstei, Andiew Fishei (qv) The bill 
was discussed and Millei was asked to 
become the first governor The appoint- 
ment was something of a surpiise, but 
no doubt discreet inquiries had been 
made which satisfied Fishei that Miller 
was a man with the knowledge, courage 
and caution, lequired foi the office His 
appointment was dated 1 June 1912, and 
in July the bank’s business was staited 
m a small room in Collins street, Mel- 
bourne, the staff consisting of Miller, 
and a messenger lent by the department 
of the treasury The sole capital was 
£10,000 advanced by the government 
The first step was the establishment of 
a savings bank department, which 
was followed by the opening of the 
general banking department on 20 
January 1913 On the opening day 
ovei £2,000,000 was received in de- 
posits, the greater part being Com- 
monwealth government accounts Miller 
began his work with great soundness 
and caution, it was essential that the 
public should have complete faith m the 
new venture, and nothing was to be 
gained by entering into any kind of 
competition with the established banks 
which might be considered unfaii For 
the first 12 months progress was coni- 
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paiatneJy slon though itcadv but the 
bank soon began to expand, and when 
the wai nine in \ugusl iq 14 it was in a 
position to do most impoitant work In 
the unceitain eaily days of the w'ai it 
made ad\anccs to the government, and 
It took complete chaige of the issue of 
wai loans in Austialia Befoie the w^ai 
had ended £190,000,000 had been sub 
sciibed The government took control of 
the primary products of Austtalia, and 
the contiol of the issuing of new capi- 
tal by public companies In the tians- 
attions which consequently arose Miller's 
advice and the resources of the bank 
w^ere alw'ays at the service of the vaiious 
governments, and were sources of great 
strength to them By the end of the war 
the bank was firmly established, with its 
head office at Sydney, about 40 branches, 
and 2758 agencies and leceiving offices 
in Australia, the islands, and London 
After the wai the bank was able to be 
of great use in connexion with lepatria- 
tion, and in 1990 it was given contiol 
of the Austialian note issue Millei had 
great poweis which he used wisely, and 
was an indefatigable worker until his 
unexpected death at Sydney on 6 June 
1923 He married in 1895 Lama Con 
stance, daughter of Dr J T Heeley, 
who survived him with tour sons and 
two daughters He was created K C M G 
in 1920 A Denison Miller memorial 
scholarship was founded in Ins memory 
at the university of Sydney He was 
interested in various chanties, and was 
a founder and for some time honoiary 
treasurer of the New South Wales Insti- 
tute of Bankeis He advocated a strong 
immigration policy after the war, and had 
great confidence m the future of Aus 
tialia in spite of the war debt 'Iht, 
Commonwealth Bank was his life woik, 
his control of it was absolute, and he 
had a faculty for getting good assistants 
Since his death profits horn the note 
issue have brought large sums to the 
consolidated revenue every yeai, and 
the combined capital and icserves of 
the bank in 1940 were appioaching 


£10000,000, all built up out of piofits 
It was foitunate foi Austialia that a 
man so sane shiewd and hardworking 
should have laid its foundations 

The Svdncy Mormiig Hit aid 7 and 8 June 
19J3 The Atqus, Melbourne, 7 June 1923 
The Austialian Iminatuc and Banking Recotd, 
31 June 1923 21 October 1940, Article by Miller 
icpimted horn the Bankets Magazine, New \ork, 
1918 A nice Palmer National Pottiaits 

MILLER, WiLiiAM (1847 1939) wiestler 
and allround athlete, was bom m 
Cheshiie, England, of paitly Fiench par- 
entage, in 1847 He came to Melbourne 
at four yeais of age and was employed 
in the Victorian post office and railway 
departments before becoming a piofes- 
sional athlete He made a great leputa 
tion as a wrcstlei, especially in the 
Graeco Roman style, of which he was 
the Australian champion He was a 
great weight lifter, a champion fencei, 
and a remaikablc walker, he is stated 
to have walked 102 miles in 21 horns 
when he was well past 50 yeais of age 
He had little oppoitimity to show his 
skill as a boxer because prue-fighting 
was illegal, but on 2O May 1883 it was 
aiianged that L Foley and Miller 
should give a “scientific display” of box- 
ing at Sydney foi a trophy valued at 
£500 Foley was several stone lighter 
than his opponent, but it was believed 
that his science and agility would give 
him the advantage He, however, never 
had a chance from the beginning, and 
was so severely battered that the roughei 
elements m the audience rushed the ring 
and the contest was declared a draw 
Miller really had won so easily that it 
appears likely that no man of that 
period could have stood up to him He 
was 5 feet 9I inches in height, ^8 inches 
round tlic chest, and weighed 15 stone, 
“a model of a pciftci Hercules” {The 
Built tin, 2 June 1883) Nearly 50 years 
later W J Doherty, in his In the Days 
of the Giants, described Miller as ”one 
of the greatest all-iound athletes the 
world has seen” Miller was in the 
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United States in 1889 and though 42 
\ears of age, issued a challenge to meet 
any two athletes at boxing, Graeco 
Roman wrestling hea\y dumbbell lift 
mg, foil and singlestick fencing, the 
winnei of the most exercises to be ae- 
clared the wmnei of the match He also 
challenged Joe ]Mc\uliffe, champion 
heawweight boxei ot the Pacific Slope 
and the \Vestein States, to a six-round 
contest with oidmaiv boxing gloves 
Neithei challenge was taken up and 
Miller leturned to Australia and cairied 
on his gymnasium and boxing classes 
for some years In 1903 he left \ustralia 
foi the United States and became man 
ager of the San Francisco Athletic Club 
He was afterwards athletic instructor in 
the New York police department From 
1917 he lived at Baltimore and he died 
there on 11 March 1939, aged 92 He 
man led m 18*72 Lizzie Trible who died 
in 1929 He had no children 

Miller was one of the most kind- 
heaited of men, gentle in speech, digni- 
fied in manner, a perfect sportsman, an 
example to all connected with every 
form of sport 

The Bulletin, 17 February 1937, 26 April 1939 
The New York Tunes, 13 March 1939 personal 
know ledge 

MILNE, Sir William (1822-1895), poll 
tician, was the son of ^Villiam Milne, a 
mei chant, and his wife, Elizabeth Mc- 
Millan He was born at Wester Com- 
mon, near Glasgow, on 1*7 May 1822, 
and was educated at the high school, 
Glasgow’ On leaving school he entered 
his fathei’s office, but soon afterwards 
sailed foi South Australia and ai rived 
theie on 29 October 1839 After having 
experience on a northern station, he 
went to Tasmania in 1842 and entered 
the commissariat department at Hobart 
He returned to South Australia in 1845 
and became a paitner with his brother- 
in-law as wine and spirit merchants His 
busmess ventures prospered, and in 1857 
he was elected to the South 'Australian 
house of assembly as one of the mem- 


bers foi Onkapariiiga He was commis 
sionei of crown lands and immigration 
m the Bakei ministi) from 21 August to 
1 Septembei 1857 and in the Hanson 
(qv) ministi) from 5 July 1859 to 9 
May i860 He became commissioner of 
public works in the Waterhouse (q v ) 
ministry fiom 19 Februaiy 1862 to 4 
July 1863, commissioner of crown lands 
and immigration in the second Ayers 
(q V ) ministry for a few da}s from 22 
July 1864, and, when the ministry w’as 
leconstiucted under Blyth (qv), v\as 
commissionei of public works from 4 
August 1864 to 22 March 1865 He was 
again commissionei of crown lands and 
immigration in the Boucaut (q v ) min- 
istry from 28 March 1866 to 3 May 
1867, and was chief secretary in the third 
Hart (qv) ministry from 30 May 1870 
to 10 Novembei 1871, and in the suc- 
ceeding Blyth ministry until 22 Januaiy 
1872 Transfemng to the legislative 
counal Milne was elected its president 
on 25 July 1873, and continued in that 
position until he letired from politics 
m 1881 He had many business interests 
and was a trustee of the Savings Bank 
and the Zoological Society He died on 
23 April 1895 married in 1842, 
Eliza, daughtei of John Disher, who 
survived him with three sons and five 
daughtei s He was knighted in 1876 
Milne had a long political life, was 
a good administrator, and was associated 
witli much useful legislation in the 
house of assembly He was a stiong sup- 
poiter of the Torrens (q \ ) real property 
act, and of measures relating to the land, 
water-supply, and railway and telegraph 
extensions In the legislative council his 
wide experience, courtesy and dignity 
made him an admirable president 

The Eolith Australian Register, 24 April 1895, 
The Advertiser, Adelaide, 25 April 1895 Burke’s 
Colonial Gentry, 1895 

MINNS, Benjamin Edwin (1864-1937), 
artist, was boin in the Hunter River dis- 
trict, New South Wales, in 1864 Having 
come to Sydney about 1884 and obtained 
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a position as a law cleik, he studied undei 
Lucien Hems ai the Sydney technical 
collci'c and aftciwaids with A. J 
Daplvn (q 1 ) He obtained some woik 
as an illustiatoi on the lUustinted Syd 
luy Navs and in 1887 had a di awing 
accepted by the Bullet m to which he 
continued to be a fiequent contiibutor 
throughout his liteume He began paint 
mg in avatei colouis, and m 1891 his 
“Season of Mists” was pui chased fiom 
the Royal Art Society exhibition by the 
national gallery at Sydney Other ex- 
amples by him weie purchased by the 
national gallery in 1892 and 1894 In 
1895 he mairied and v/ent with his wife 
to London intending only a shoit stay 
There he did much illustiativc woik in 
black and white foi T/?e Sty and, Peai 
soyi s Magazine, Punch ind othei 
periodicals Othci drawings were sent 
to Austiaha and appealed m the Bulle- 
tin The illustiatne wmik gave Minns a 
li\ing, but he was moie interested in 
lus watei colouis and did much woik 
in England and in noithern Fiance He 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, the 
new salon, and with the Royal Institute 
of Painters in Water colour His pictures 
sold well until the outbreak of the 
European wai brought piosperous times 
to an end In 1915 he returned to Sydney 
and continued his connexion with the 
Bulletin He had always been interested 
in the aboiigines as subjects, and painted 
them frequently In 1924 he was elected 
iGlrst president of the Australian Watei 
Colour Institute w'hich had a strong 
membership list He continued work- 
ing with undiminished powcis, until his 
sudden death at Sydney on gi Februaiy 
1937 survived him Examples 

of his work arc in the national gallei les 
at Sydney and Meibom ne 
Minns had a iiieiidly pcisonahty and 
was very popular with his bi other 
artists He was an excellent illustiatoi 
and a veiy capable worker in w.ilci 
colouis His lighting and coloui is some 
times a little theatrical, but his best 
woik, often poitiaymg fine cloud and 


open couiuiy scenes, places him among 
the bettei ai lists in kustialia in this 
medium 

i)t in Austiiiha iqiy uul un-i S'\cbie\ Morning 
Htialcl rel)iini\ U)S 7 Mooie The 

of 4 usluilian Ait The Bulletin, 21 
rel)iiiu\ 19J7 

MITCHEL, John (1815 1875), lush 
nationalist, son ol the Rev John 
Mitchel, a Pi esbytcii in cleigyman and 
his wife, Maiy Haslctt was born at Dun- 
given, Deiry, lieland, on 3 Novcmbei 
1815 He was well educated and it was 
intended that he should entei the min 
istry Mitchel, however, decided he had 
no vocation foi this, and after a shoit 
pciiod of w'orkmg in a bank he studied 
law On 3 February 1837 he maiiied 
Jane Veinei, a girl of ib, but it was 
not until three ycais latei that he was 
admitted to piactise his piofcssion at 
Ncwiy He saw much of John Mai tin, a 
Iricnd fiom boyhood, ancl developed an 
mteicst in lush politics From 1840 to 
184(5 lived at Banbiidge .ind success 
fully earned on his profession In No 
vembci 1844 visited Dublin, dined 
with Chai Ics Gavan Duffy (q v ), and 
heaid O Connell speak against the 
union He had pieviously met Thomas 
Davis and was veiy friendly with him 
until his death in Septembei 1845 
Mitchel had jUst completed his fiist 
book. The Life and Times of Aodh 
O’Nttll, published m 18^6, when at the 
end of September 1845, he aiiangcd to 
give up his piofcssion and go to Dub- 
lin as a contributor and assistant-editor 
to Duffy on the Nation They woiked to 
gether foi ovei two years m amity, and 
then parted on «i question of policy 
which afteiwaids led to a bittei quarrel 
Mitchel had become convinced that self 
govtinmcnt for Irehind would only 
conic if Englishmen realized that the 
cffoit required to govern Ireland by 
English-made laws was not woith the 
candle He advised the people not 
to pay lent, not to pay poor rates, 
and to icsist m evciy way shoit of 
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actual insuiiection the canving a\\a\ 
of the food the) laised to be sold foi 
pavment of rent In Febiuaiy 1848 he 
established the United hidiman, a 
weekly paper which soon had a laige 
circulation As a lesult of ai tides writ 
ten by Mitchel he was put on tiial foi 
sedition in the follow ing May, w as found 
guilt\, and sentenced to be transported 
foi 14 yeais 

Mitchel was sent fiist to Beimuda, and 
ill \piil 1849 to the Cape of Good 
Hope, but the colonists opposed the 
landing of comicts and the ship, after 
l)ing at anchor foi five months in Feb 
luary 1850 set sail for Tasmania, where 
It arrived about the beginning of April 
Mitchel’s friend Martin had also been 
tiansported to Tasmania, and the two 
men were allowed to live togethei, on 
undertaking not to escape Mitchel’s 
health had suffered during his long \ oy 
age but It now impioved lapidly He 
decided to send for his wife and family 
of five small children, and they ariived 
at Hobait in May 1851 They settled 
in the A\oca distiict until in June 1853 
a plan of escape was made Mitchel with 
P y Smyth, who had come fiom New 
York to help him to escape, then walked 
into the police station at Bothw'ell w'here 
there was a police magistrate, handed 
him a lettei resigning Mitchel's ticket- 
of-lea\e and offering to be taken into 
custody -ks both men had their hands 
on revolvers they were allowed to walk 
out and jump on horses that were wait* 
mg and so escaped For about 40 days 
the tw'o men who had separated hid m 
various parts of Tasmania, and m July 
Mitchel escaped from Hobart tc 
Sydney, and thence to San Francisco 
His wife and family were with him on 
the last stage of the journey He hv'^ed 
in the United States for six years and 
then went to France W^hen the Ameri- 
can civil war broke out his sons fought 
on the Confederate side, and two of 
them weie killed m action Mitchel re- 
turned to the United States before the 
war was over, did newspaper woik, and 


published m 1868 his Jail Journal, 01 
Five in Bntish Pnsons, and in 

the same year The Histoiy of heland 
fiom the Tieaty of Ltmenck Othei 
works on the Irish question appealed at 
intervals He paid a visit to Ii eland in 
1874 and was not molested bv the 
authorities In Febiuaiv 1875 he came 
to Ireland again was nominated for a 
pailiamentarv vacancy in Tippeiarv 
and was elected He had, howevei, been 
m poor health for some time and he 
died on 20 March 1875, leaving a widow, 
a son and two daughieis 

William Dillon, Life of John Mitchel, J Mitchel 
Jatl Journal, S MacCall lush Mitchel A 
Biography, P S O Hegarty, John Mitchel An 
Appreciation, Emile Montegut, John Mitchel 
A Study of Irish l\ationahsm J G Hodges 
Report of the Trial of John Mitchel C G 
Duffy, Foil) Yeais of Irish History 

MITCHELL, David Scott (183G 1907), 
foundei of the Mitchell libi ary, Sydney, 
was bom at Sydney on 19 March 1836 
His fathei, Di James Mitchell, had come 
to Austialia m 1821 as an army sur- 
geon, and two yeais later was appointed 
assistant suigeon at the military hospital, 
Macquane street, Sydney He afterwards 
became the owmei of 50000 acies in the 
Hunter Rivei valley which included rich 
coal-bearing land He mairied in 1833 
\ugusta Maria, daughtei of Dr Helenus 
Scott In 1837 he left the hospital and 
lived in Cumberland-street, Sydney 
There his son grew up in an atmosphei e 
of culture and learning, and at the age 
of 16 became a student in the first 
year of the university of Sydney He 
giaduated BA in 1856 with honouis 
in classics, and M A in 1859 He w'as 
called to the bai but did not practise, 
and assisted in the management of the 
Hunter River estates He was quite a 
normal young man, a good ciicketei 
and dancer, a skilful whist player, and 
a good amateur actoi He vyas alieady 
forming a collection of books His 
health, howevei, was not perfect he felt 
the death of his mother very much, and 
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altei his fithci diul in 1869 theie i\as 
1 husuit o\i.i the Avill and t publica 
non o£ fanuh affaiis ^eiv dististcfiil to 
1 man oi 'jcnsitne disposition He be 
gan to withdraw fiom the world, and 
the loimation ol Ins libiaiy became his 
chief inteiest He built uja a fine libiaiy 
of English Iitciatuic, specializing in 
poetiy and sixteenth and seventeenth 
century books and gradually began to 
collect eaily Austialian books and inaiiu 
scripts Once a week he went the lound of 
the bookshops and his enthusiasm and 
perseverance weie unbounded He had a 
fine memoiy and great taste and dis 
crimination, but as time went on he saw 
that even the most obscuie and appai 
cntly w^oithless pamphlet might thiow 
some light on its time Though with 
diawn fioni society he welcomed gen 
lime students such as A W Jose (q v ) 
and Bertram Stev ens (q v ) especially il 
they weic inteiested in Austialim 
pioblems He was anxious that the state 
might have the benefit of his collections, 
but was in much doubt as to the best 
way of bringing this about Eventually, 
after a confcicncc with the Sydney pub 
lie librarian, he informed the tiustecs 
in October 1898 that he was willing to 
bequeath his collection to the libraiy, 
if a suitable building were provided and 
if the books would be available to 
students The offer was accepted Theie 
was, howevei, a long delay in staiting 
a building, and Mitchell felt obliged to 
suggest that the bequest would be can- 
celled if the books were not housed a 
yeai after the owner’s death In June 
1905 the prcmiei, Mr J H Cauutheis 
(qv), instructed the government archi- 
tect to prepaie designs for a libiaiy, and 
the woik was begun eaily in iqo6 
Mitchell died on 34 July 1907 and his 
great collection became the piopeity of 
the state In addition a sum ol £^ofiQO 
was bequeathed, the income fiom whidi 
has been spent in adding to the collec- 
tion It has since been found possible to 
add much additional material to the 
library, and it is now invaluable to all 
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students ol A.ustiali.in histoiy and 
liteiatuic In 1931) in commemoiation 
ol the cenienaiy ol Mitchells buth the 
tiuslccs of the public libiaiy ol New 
South ^Vales published The Mitchell 
Lthmiy, Sydney, Histoitcal and Desciip 
tive Notes Wiitten by the libiarian Miss 
Ida Leeson, this volume gives some 
suggestion of the wealth of oiigmal 
manusciipts and books that may be 
lound in the hbiaiy 
Mitchell’s leiiiing natuie would not 
allow him to agiee to having his poi 
trait painted That piefixed to the 
ccntenaiy volume was done fiom a 
photogiaph, after his death He w'ould 
never be interviewed and his kindliness 
wMs only known to the lew students who 
had the piivilege of being associated 
waih him He ntvei maincd but was 
glad to think that the hbiaiy would 
be a pcinianent mcinoiial ol his lamily 

The Sydney Mointnir Huald, { Icbiuin iRfiq 
Id i Leeson The Mitchell J ihiaty Sydney A \V 
Jose The lone Hand, September 11)07 KeiUam 
Stevens The Lone Hand Octobci iqoy, Sydney 
Morning Herald, aij Jul) iq3() 

MITCHELL, Sir Thomas Livingstone 
(1792 1855), exploiei, son ol John 
Mitchell of Craigcnd, Stiilmgshnc, 
Scotland, and his wife, oiiginally a Miss 
Milne, was bom on 15 June 1792 At ifi 
he entcicd the aimy as a volunteer and 
three yeais latci obtained a commission 
in the gtjth legiment He was on the 
staff of the quaiteimastci-gcneial and 
studied surveying He was piesent at the 
battles of Ciudad Rodrigo, Bada^oz, 
Salamanca, Pyrenees and St Sebastion, 
and became a lieutenant m 1813, cap- 
tain in 1822, and majoi in 1826 In 
Febiuaiy 1827 he was appointed deputy 
surveyor general of New South Wales 
under Oxley (qv), at a salat y of £500 
a year and quatters In Match 1828 he 
was put in chaigc of the department as 
the state of Oxley’s health pi evented 
him fiom carrying out Ins duties Oxley 
died on 26 May and Mitchell immedi- 
ately became surveyor-geneial, he had 
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been given the i eversion of the position t foitnight looking foi R Cunningham 
Governor Darling in a dispatch dated i I the botanist, a brother of Allan Cun 
February 1829 said he “could not say j ningham (q \ ), who had wandered from 
too much in favour of Ma]or Mitchell’s j the paity and lost his way He was at 
real and qualihcations and that his sal first well cared foi by the aborigines, 

aiy had been fixed at £1000 a yeai m but becoming ill and deliiious was mur- 

cludmg house lent and all othei allow- dered by them On 25 May Mitchell 
ances” Two yeais later, however, ' reached the Darling He came to the 
Mitchell quail elled with Dai ling, who ! piesent site of Bourke early in June, 
stated m a dispatch dated 28 Maich I and by 11 July had followed the river 
1831, that he considered it was “impos 1 tor about 300 miles He had ti ouble wnth 
sible to caiiy on the service with any the aboiigines, and on this day was 
piospect of advantage or hope of sue- obliged to fire on them, at least three 
cess, should Majoi Mitchell be con natives were wounded or killed Mitchell 
tinned in the situation of surveyor- decided to retrace his steps as he felt 
general”, and that Mitchell “had been confident that Sturt had been right in 
guilty of repeated acts of disobedience his contention that the Darling flowed 
of orders, or disrespectful conduct both into the Murray Bourke w^as reached on 
to the governor and to the council” 10 August, and by the middle of Sep- 
This brought a strong censure on Mit- tember, Buree Mitchell hastened to 
chell in a dispatch from Viscount Bathurst ahead of his party as some of 
Goderich to Darling’s successor Govei- his men were extremely ill with scurvy 
nor Bourke (qv) He was able to send a cait back for 

In the meantime Mitchell had carried them, with fresh horses, and after a stay 
out his first piece of exploration An of three weeks m Bathuist the men re- 
escaped convict had told a somewhat covered 

fantastic tale of a large river in the in- Bourke was anxious that the course 
tenor flowing towards the north-west, of the Darling should be definitely 
and Mitchell led an expedition to in- settled, and in March 1836 Mitchell, with 
vestigate it. Leaving Sydney on 24 No- G C Stapylton as second in command, 
vem&i 1831 he reached and crossed the and a party of 23 men, began a fresh 
Namoi on 16 December and reconnoitied expedition His experiences with abori- 
the Nundamar Range He decided to gines on his previous journey suggested 
work round the end of it and then foi- that it would be wise to go in force It 
lowed the Gwydir for about 80 miles was a dry season, he had been informed 
He then went north and came to a large at Bathurst that tlie Lachlan was dried 
river which turned out to be the upper up, and his chief anxiety was how water 
flow of the Darling At this point his was to be found When the Lachlan was 
assistant surveyor, Finch, who had reached it was found to be merely a col- 
been bringing up supplies, ariived with lection of waterholes On 30 March he 
a story of disaster, the camp had been discovered the marked tree near which 
raided by natives and tw'o of the team- Oxley (qv) in 1817 made his turn to 
sters murdered Mitchell was obliged to the south-east On la May the Murrum- 
give up his intention of penetrating far- bidgee was reached and found to be 
ther into the country and leturned to flowing with considerable rapidity, and 
Sydney His next journey had the object the contrast with the state of the Lach- 
of confirmmg the fact that the Darling Ian made Mitchell at first think he must 
flowed into the Mun ay He left in March have reached the Munay, but some 
1835 and first made his way to the friendly aborigines were able to make 
head of the Bogan River, and towards him understand that it joined a larger 
the end of April had to spend nearly a river farther on Following the course 
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oL the Munumbids;ce the Muiiay was 
inthcd on ■week latei 

It t\T> found on takint» i noithwcst 
coui&e hoin the Mini ay that they tvcie 
apjDioaching the Dai ling which was 
followed iipsticim until 2 ftinc Next 
day tinning down stitani, the junction 
with the Muriav was discoieied The 
paity letiaced its steps along the Mmiay 
until 14 June, when the inei was 
ciossed and the left bank was followed 
until 27 June Two days latei a south 
westeily couise was taken acioss Vic 
toria until the Glenelg was 1 cached and 
lollow^ed to its mouth on the south coast 
Turning to the east Mitchell came to 
the lesidence of the Hentys (qv) neai 
Portland Bay, on aq August He hoped 
to get iiesh supplies, but only a small 
amount of flour could be spaicd in addi 
tion to as many vegetables as the men 
could cairy on then hoiscs Ihc jouincy 
was resumed in a noi th eastei ly dii ec 
tton, the louie passing through the sites 
of Gastlemaine and Bcnalla, until the 
Mill lay was crossed neai Corowa on 19 
October, and generally keeping m the 
same diiection Sydney was 1 cached m 
the beginning of Noiembei 183b 
Mitchell was enthusiastic about the 
country through which lie had passed 
in the Port Phillip distiict Much of it 
was well glassed and well watered and 
worthy of the name Mitchell gave to it 
“Australia Felix" In 1837 Mitchell 
went to England and published an 
account of his exploiations in two vol- 
umes in 1838, under the title. Three JSx 
peditions into the Inteuoi of Eastern 
Australia A second edition was pub- 
lished m 1839 Mhdiell was knighted 
while in England and made a D C L of 
Oxford He returned to Sydney m 1840 
and m 1842 received £1061 6s 4d as a 
giatuity for Ins sci vices as an cxploicr 
In 1844 was elected to the legislative 
council as one of the membcis loi Port 
Phillip, and soon was in tiouble with 
Goveinor Gipps (qv) who held that 
though “the Member for Poit Philiip 
may act as he pleases the sur\eyor- 


geneial of New' South Wales must both 
obey, and suppoit the government" 
Mitchell staited on his last expedition 
on 15 Decembei 1845 Boui Burec w'lth 
a Luge numbei oi men, including E B 
Kennedy (q v ) as second m command, 
80 bullocks, 17 horses, and 250 sheep, 
the last to be used as food He hoped 
to find a piacticable loute to the Gulf 
of Caipentaiia, and also that he might 
hnd a iivei flowing in that direction 
He did disco\ei the Barcoo River, which 
he iiiincd the Victoria, on 1 Octobei 
and consideicd the discovciy to be of 
gieat importance Latei exploicis found 
that this river was the headwaters of 
Cooper’s Cieek, but Mitchell was able 
to lepoit the discoveiy of much land of 
pastoral value when the expedition re- 
lumed to Sydney in Januaiy 1847 
Mitchell immediately obtained 12 
months leave ol absence' iiid saw tliiough 
the pi css the account of his |Ourncy, 
foinnal of an Expedition into the In 
tenor of Twpical Australia, which 
appealed m 1848 Returning to Sydney 
he xepoitcd on the Bathurst goldfields, 
and published a school-book, The Aus 
tralian Geography, in 1851 In 1853 he 
again visited England where he patented 
his boomeiang propeller foi steamships, 
which aroused a good deal oi interest 
In 1854 he published a tianslation in 
verse of the Lusiad of Camoens, and he 
died at Sydney on 5 Octobei 1855 He 
married in 1818 Maiy Thomson, 
daughter of Geneial Blunt, who sur 
vived him A son, Thomas Livingstone 
Mitchell, was the author of an anony- 
mous satire in verse, To Bowke^s Statue, 
published m Sydney in 1855, not long 
before his father’s death 'I o divert sus- 
picion he was as seveic on his father as 
on .inyone else, but he aftti wauls icgict- 
ted the puhiication and cndcav'ourcd to 
suppress It 

Mitchell was a somewhat difficult man 
to work with one vvlio knew him well 
spoke of "his aspect due and haughty 
gait” His cneountci with Govemoi 
Darling has been mentioned, but Govei- 
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nor Bourke in 1834 also found cause 
of complaint and afterwaids when writ- 
ing to Under secrc tar \ Hay in Febru- 
aiy 1836 said, “The Surveyor general is 
a difficult man to manage I do my 
best to keep him and otheis m good 
humour yet within decent bounds" 
Mitchell was a good army officer and 
was adsanced to the rank of colonel in 
1854 In his early days in \ustialia he 
was an energetic official, but betw'een 
1836 and 1855 he spent about one third 
of his time m England on lease He 
ncseitheless s\as lesponsible foi an enor- 
mous amount of first rate sur\ eying and 
road making, and his discoveiy and em 
ployment of David Lennox (q v ) who 
built the first bridges worthy of the name 
in the colony, was of great value It 
w as unfortunate that a commission 
appointed in July 1855 inquire into 
the workings of his depaitment, ga\e 
Mitchell much worry by drawing atten- 
tion to alleged defects in its organization 
and procedure which possibly loweied 
his powders of resistance in his last ill- 
ness Foi, whatever defects of manner 
he may ha\e had, Mitchell was a great 
man, who had gnen his colony remaik- 
able seivice as sur\eyoi -general in a 
peiiod of expansion and progress His 
exploiatoiy w'^oik was excellent and 
added much to the knowdedge of Aus- 
tralia He was a fine draughtsman, his 
plans and models of battles in the Pen- 
insula at the United Sertice Institution, 
London, are remaikably good, and his 
illustiations to his travels also ha\e 
artistic merit In addition to the w'orks 
mentioned Mitchell also wrote Ninety 
Figures, Shoxuing all the motions in the 
Manual and Platoon Exercises (1825), 
Outlines of a System of Surveying foi 
Geogiaphical and Military pinposes 
(1827) 

The Gentleman’s Magazine, March 1856, Hts- 
fournl of iustralta, ser I, lols XIII, 

XIV X\ I 10 X\ 111 XXI to XXV C W Sailer, 
Jomnal and Pronedtngs Royal Attstraltan Hts 
tou(ul Socici), \ol XVII, E Favenc, The Ex 


plo)e>s of -iiisUalia Mitchells own books, W 
Moore The Ston of Australian Art E M 
Webb The Heiald, Melbourne 26 April 1941 

MITCHELL, Sir William Henry Fan- 
court (1810-1884), politician, son of the 
Re\ George Mitchell of Leicester, Eng- 
land was born m 1810 He came to Tas- 
mania in Januarv 1833, entered the gov- 
ernment service, and m 1839 was assist- 
ant colonial secretary He crossed to 
\ictoiia in 1842, and taking up land in 
the kyneton and Mount Macedon dis- 
tiicts became a large proprietoi He 
enteied the old legislative council in 1 852, 
and shortly afterward, at the lequest of La 
Trobe (q \ ), became chief commissionei 
of police Mitchell encouraged the en- 
listment of a good class of man and 
succeeded in successfully reoiganizing 
the force and practically stamping out 
bushianging He then resigned his posi- 
tion, paid a visit to England, and on his 
return, tow aids the end of 1855, was 
elected a member of the Victorian legis- 
late e council as one of the members foi 
the northwestern piovmce He was de- 
feated at an election held in 1858 but 
was returned at the next election, and 
held the seat until his death He w'as 
honorary ministei in the first Haines 
(qv ) ministry from 28 November 1855 
to 11 March 1857, postmaster general 
in the second Haines ministry from 29 
April 1857 to 10 March i8{$8, and 
showed himself to be an able adminis 
trator He was minister for railways in 
the O’Shanassy (qv) ministry from 30 
December 1861 to 27 June 1863 but did 
not hold office again During the con- 
flict between the assembly and the coun- 
cil Mitchell was one of the leaders of 
the council, and in 1868 was respon- 
sible for the act which 1 educed the 
qualification of council members and 
electors He was elected president of 
the council in 1870, and earned out his 
duties with ability, decision and court- 
esy In the struggle with the assembly 
he fought well for the privileges of the 
council, and advocated that the quah- 
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fications fo* 'joth mciiibcis and electois 
should be fmdiei i educed He died at 
Baifold ncai k\neton a£tei a shou ill 
ness on 24 No\embei 1884 He was 
knighted in 1875 He mairied Chiistina, 
daughtei of Andiew Templeton, and 
was suivived by childien 
One of Mitchell’s sons Su Edwaid 
Fancomt Mitchell (1855 1941), educated 
at Melbourne Grammai School and 
Cambridge, was called to the bar at 
the Inner Temple, London, in 1881, 
and returning to Melbourne practised 
there for nearly 60 years He became an 
eminent constitutional and equity law 
yer, and the acknowledged leader of the 
Victorian bar At various times he was 
president of the Melbourne Cricket Club, 
of the Lawn Tennis Association of Vic 
tona, and of the Old Melburnians He 
was also chancelloi of the diocese of 
Melbourne, and as a tiustee of the Ed 
ward Wilson (q ^ ) estate, was respon 
sible for the disti ibutions of large sums 
in charity He was created K C M G in 
igi8 He published in 1931, IV hat Every 
Australian Ought to Know, a woik 
dealing with the legality of financial 
agreements between the Commonwealth 
and the states He manied in 188b Eliza 
Fraser, daughter of Alexander Morrison 
(q V ), who survived him with foiu 
daughters Lady Mitchell was a leader 
in such organizations as the Bush Nurs 
mg Association, and the Country 
Women's Association and was created 
C B E in 1918 She published a volume 
of reminiscences, Tlnee-quatters of a 
Century, in 1940 Of her daughters, Mary 
Mitchell became a well-known novelist, 
hei earlier books are listed in Miller’s 
Austmhan Liteiatme, and Janet Mitchell 
published a novel, Tempest in Para- 
dise, in 1935, and an excellent autobio 
giaphy. Spoils of Opportunity, in 1938 

Eliza F Mitchell, three quarters of a Century, 
The Argus, Melbourne, 25 Novtmbei 1884, 8 
May 1941 The Age, Melbourne, 25 November 
1884, Debrett’s Peerage, etc, 1940 1942, The 
Herald, Melbourne, 8 May 19 ji 


MOFFITT, Ernlsi (18701899), ailist, 
was born in Bendigo in 1870 He was 
educated at All Saints school, St Kilda, 
Meibom ne, and when Mai shall Hall 
(q\) opened his conservatoiium ol 
music, Moffitt was the first student to 
eni ol He subsequently became scci e 
taiy of the conseivatoiium and lor a 
slioit period studied ait at the national 
gallery school at Melbourne He was 
friendly with a gioup of the younger 
artists which included Lionel and Noi 
man Lindsay, did a little painting and 
etching, but was chiefly remarkable foi 
his beautiful pen drawings Three ol 
these, lepioduced in Lionel Lindsay’s A 
Consideiation of the Ai t of Ey nest Moffitt, 
are especially good, "The Old Well", 
"Zeehin Whaif”, and "A Suminei’s 
Day” He also did thiec diawings foi 
Hall’s Hymn to Sydney m which, how- 
ever, he is not quite at his best He died 
in 1899 befoie he was 30 
Moffitt was a highly cultivated man 
of much taste and discrimination, fond 
of pottery and beautiful things of all 
kinds He was both musician and artist 
—as a pen draughtsman he ranked with 
the best of his time m Australia, and 
he excicised a strong influence on the 
Lindsays and other artists with whom 
he was associated, by intioducing them 
to classical literatuie, and by his Io\e 
of what was best in the ait of the past 

L Lindsay, A Consideration of the Ait of 
Fmest Moffitt, W Moore, The Story of Aus 
tiahan Art 

MOLESWORTH, Sir Robert (i8o6 
1890), judge, son of Hickman Blayney 
Molesworth, solicitor, was born at Dub 
lin on 3 November 1806 He went to 
Timity College, Dublin, wheie he won 
a scholaiship and giadualed BA in 
1826 and M A m 1833 He was admitted 
to the Irish bar m i8g8 and practised 
for some yeais m southern Ireland In 
1853 he emigrated to Austialia and 
alter a short stay at Adelaide, went on 
to Melbourne There he established a 
practice, and in January 1854 was 
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appointed solicitor-gencial and a nom 
inee niembei o£ the old legislative 
council In 1855 he was appointed acting 
chiet justice ot Victoria dm ing the illness 
of Sir William a’Beckett (q \ ), and 
in June 1856 was appointed a supreme 
court judge From about i860 most of 
his time was given to equity cases, but 
in 1866 he also became chief judge in 
the couit of mines The law of mining 
was in a somewhat confused condition 
when he began, but in a few years time 
he had practically settled the law of 
mining for the colony of Victoria In 
1881 Molesworth had a serious illness 
but recovered and took up his work 
again He resigned in May 1886, a few 
months before his eightieth birthday, and 
lived in retiiement until his death at 
Melbourne on 18 October 1890 He 
mamed in January 1840 Henrietta, 
daughter of the Rev J E Johnson, who 
died in 1879 He was survived by a 
daughter and two sons He was knighted 
m 1886 Mennell states that he pub- 
lished a legal work while in Ireland 
which attracted some attention, but no 
work by him appears m the British 
Museum catalogue He was much inter- 
ested in the Church of England and 
frequently attended synod meetings 
Molesworth was a fine lawyer and a 
great judge He had much patience and 
made it a rule to listen to counsel with 
out interrupting them But though very 
patient, if he thought a barrister was 
merely wasting the time of the court 
he could express himself very bluntly 
and plainly He had, however, a most 
expressive face, and it was possible to 
judge how counsel was progiessing by 
the play of his features In equity cases 
he was somewhat technical, and he vig- 
orously enforced the doctrine of the 
liability of trustees for breaches of 
trust, the rights of children and people 
incapable of looking after their own 
affairs were always safe in his hands 
He was thoroughly sound and impartial 
(Sir) E D Holroyd (q v) when practismg 
as a barrister said that he had sometimes 


felt aggiicved at Molesworth for 1 eject- 
ing 01 allowing evidence, but in the end 
found the judge had been right His 
gieat achievement was the building up 
of raining law in Victoria, the influence 
of which was felt in other states His 
judgments in equity cases wcie masterly, 
searching and luminous 

Molesworth s eldei son, Hickman 
Moleswoith (1842 1907), was a capable 
county couit judge and judge in insol- 
venev 

P iMennell The Dictionary of Australasian 
Biography The Argus Melbourne, 20 October 
1890 8 Maj 1886 J L Forde The Story of the 
Bar of Victoria NcUic Palmer, Henry Bournes 
Higgins, p 79 

MONASH, General Sir John (1865 
iggi), commander of the Australian 
army in France, 1918, engineer, was 
born at Dudley street, West Melbourne, 
on 27 June 1865 the son of Louis Mon- 
ash He was Jewish both by lace and 
religion Educated at Scotch College, 
Melbourne, he passed the matriculation 
examination when only 14 years of age, 
and two years latei was dux of the 
school Going on to Melbourne univer- 
sity he qualified for the degree of B A 
in 1887, and m 1890 completed the 
couise for bachelor of civil engineering 
At the final honour examination he was 
awarded second class honours and the 
Argus scholarship He subsequently 
completed the law couise The degree 
of bachelor of civil engineering was 
confei-red on him in 1891, that of master 
of civil engineering in 1895, of bachelor 
of arts and bachelor of laws in 1895 
and of doctor of engineering in 1921 
Engineering, how^ever, was his chosen 
profession, his special department be- 
ing reinforced concrete His work in 
this diiection contributed to a large ex- 
tent to the early adoption of this material 
for bridges and buildings in Australia 
He was engineer of the Anderson street 
bridge over the Yana, Melbourne, 
whidi was opened in 1899, and taking 
a leading part in his profession became 
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piesitknt ol; the \'ictoiian InstiLiite ot 
En^ineeii and a nicinbci ol the Institute 
ot Cull Engineeis, London He had also 
eaih taken an mteicst in the citizen 
loices ot his countiy, iuiMiag joined the 
unueisit} company ol the militia in 
1884 and become a lieutenant in the 
Noith Melbourne battery in 1887 He 
was piomoted captain in 1895, m 

1897 and in 190b became a lieutenant 
colonel in the intelligence corps In 
1912 he was colonel commanding the 
13th infantry brigade, and on the out- 
break of the wai was appointed chief 
censoi in \ustialia Dining this peiiod 
he had been more than a mere citizen 
soldiei He could nevei do anything by 
hahes and when he was given the' com- 
mand of the 4th infanti7 brigade of the 
AIF in Octobei 1914, he was qualified 
by much study of the ait of wai to make 
the best use of his position In Deeeinbei 
he sailed in command ol the second 
com oy of the A I F He was not in the 
actual landing at Gallipoli on 25 Apiil 
1915 but went ashoie soon aftei His 
wai Ictteis aie lull of accounts of the 
gallantly of the men he eommanded 
When 01 del s came in Dcccmbci 1915 
loi the evacuation, he methodically 
supei vised the exact couise to be fol- 
lowed by raembcis ol his own command, 
and was in one of the last paities to 
leave Great as the disappointment had 
been o\er the failuie at Gallipoli, theie 
was some comfort m the fact that the 
evacuation had been so successful Forty- 
five thousand men, with mules, guns, 
stores, provisions and transport valueci 
at several million pounds, had been with- 
drawn with scarcely a casualty, and 
without exciting the slightest suspicion 
in the enemy Homs altcnvaids the 
Tuiks opened a fuiious bombaidmcnt 
on the empty iienchcs 
Afiei a icst pcuod in Egypt Monash 
mo\ed with his men to Fi.iucc' m June 
1916, and was stationed in the line in 
the noith west of Ftance In July he 
was piomoted major general in com 
mand of the 31 d Australian division. 


which meant that he would have to go 
to England to organize and train it 
This was done with the minutest .ittcn 
tion to detail, and led stage by stage to 
the neaiest approach that could be im 
provised to the conditions oJ actual wai- 
faie In beptembei King Geoigc V le- 
viewed the 20,000 men of Ins division 
and 7000 Aiistialian and New Zealand 
depot troops, and on 21 Octobei he 
leceued the order ol Companion of 
the Bath from the king’s hands It had 
been suggested that his division should 
be broken up to provide lemlorcemcnts 
foi the other Australian divisions Steps 
were, howevei, taken to increase the flow 
of re mforcements from Australia, and 
Monash, having provided nearly 3000 
men from his division in September, 
went loyally on with his woik and hoped 
foi the best Early m Novembci, at the 
lequLst of the wai office, a portion of 
his division did an cxcieise in achaneccl 
tiaining which mclucletl the blowing up 
ol a nunc and occupying and foitifying 
the crater Ovei a hunched British gen- 
eials and senioi officcis attended, and 
the whole thing was entirely woiked 
out by Monash and his st.ilF By the end 
of the month the division was in Fi ance, 
and was placed in a conipaiatively quiet 
section of the line ncai Armentieies On 
pages 154 to 163 of his War Lettcis will 
be lound an illuminating account of 
the activities of a divisional conimandci 
His division took pait in the successful 
battle of Messines in June 1917, and in 
the battle of Broodsemde, which General 
Plumer is said to have called the great 
est victory since the Maine But the gal- 
lantly and self devotion of the troops 
could not turn the badly managed ven- 
tinc' 'll Passthcndaclc iiUo a vjcioiy 
Moiiasli begin to loci tint his men weie 
lecnving moie than then lull shaie of 
the' hottest fighting but m Ncnembci 
they wcio given a icst and on i }anu- 
aiy u)i8 he was ciciU'cl KC-B 
Monash was on leave 111 the south of 
Fiance when the great Geiman olltn- 
sive began on 21 March 1918 He ini 
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nicdiatch hastened back, and aiming 
at Amiens a tew days later, tound the 
town in a state ot gieat confusion it ha\ 
ing been heavily bombed bv the Ger 
mans He pushed on to Doullens where 
the enemy was hourly expected, and 
found that some Austialian infantiy had 
just aimed by tiain These tempoiaiily 
took up a position to covei Doullens 
He then motored to Mondecourt where 
he found Bngadiei general McNicoll 
and a battalion of Australians, together 
with details of the leti eating English 
foiees Going on to Basseux he found 
Major-general Maclagan, w^hose divi 
Sion had already been on the move for 
three days without rest They arranged 
jointly to send out outposts and await 
developments, and shortly afterw'ards 
they received oideis from Geneial Con- 
gieve to deploy their troops across the 
path of the Germans whose object would 
be to secuie the heights overlooking 
Amiens At dawn on 27 Maich the Aus- 
tialian troops had not armed, but away 
beyond the Anae valley there was 
evidence that the advance guard of the 
German army was not far away Soon 
afteiwaids convoys of motor buses 
ciow’ded with Australian infantry began 
to anive That was the end of the 
enemy advance towards Amiens In fact, 
on the night of 29 March, Monash 
executed a movement which advanced 
his line moie than a mile and impioved 
his position Next day he was attacked 
heavily but the Germans were beaten 
off with gieat losses During the next 
month the Australians were successful in 
seveial miniature battles, the most im- 
poitant of which was the capturing of 
the town of Villers Bretonneux In May 
Monash was promoted lieutenant-gen- 
eial and appointed to the command of 
the Austialian Army Corps The num- 
ber of men in his army was about 
165,000 He felt strongly that the time 
had come for a countei offensive, and 
during June worked out his prepara- 
tions foi the battle of Hamel It was 
fought on 4 July and was over in less 
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than two hours The whole of the Hamel 
valley was re taken and the sIojdc 
opposite to the top of the ridge It is 
always difficult to estimate enemy losses 
but as 1500 prisoners weie taken, and 
the Australian casualties were only 800 
including walking wounded, the opera- 
tion was undoubtedly a completely suc- 
cessful one But the most impoi tant effect 
of this action was, that it marked the 
end of the purely defensive attitude of 
the British front which had existed since 
the previous autumn Monash felt that 
if he could get his fighting front reduced 
from about 11 miles to about four, and 
if the Canadians could be transferred to 
his right to fill the gap, an important 
blow might be stiuck On 8 August the 
five Australian divisions fought together 
for the fiist time The action was com- 
pletely successful, a hole 12 miles long 
was driven 10 miles deep into the Ger- 
man line, and the Austialians and Can- 
adians each took over 8000 prisoners 
The Allied losses were comparatively 
light On 21 August the Australians 
fought a battle on a smallei scale at 
Chuignes, which again was completely 
successful, and yielded over 3000 
prisoners One trophy of this fight 
w'as the huge gun that had been 
bombarding Amiens The Allies kept 
steadily advanang, and though the 
German retreat was ordeily, they had 
to abandon large quantities of am- 
munition They, however, succeeded m 
crossing the Somme without disaster The 
greatest obstacle to crossing the river 
m pursuit was Mont St Quentin which, 
situated in a bend of the rivei, domin- 
ated the whole position Monash care- 
fully woiked out plans to capture it, 
brought them befoie General Rawlin- 
son on 30 August, and obtained permis- 
sion to make the attempt In one of the 
most heroic engagements of the war 
lastmg four days, die position was cap- 
tured Looking back after the event 
Monash could only acount for the suc- 
cess by the wonderful gallantry of the 
men, the rapidity with which the plan 
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^\as earned out, and the sheer daring 
of the attempt In his Australia)! Vic 
toiia lu Fiance he pays a great tiibute 
to the commander of the and division, 
Major geneidl Rosenthal, who was in 
charge of the operation But Monash 
and his staff were after all responsible 
foi the conception of the pioject and 
the working out of the plans The Ger- 
man army was now methodically retreat 
mg to the Hmdenburg line, which was 
believed to be impregnable Early in 
September Monash perfected his plans, 
and on i8 September had an important 
success w'hen he captured the outpost 
lines It now became necessary for a large 
number of Australian troops to be 
rested and Monash had the honour of 
ha\ing 50,000 USA tioops placed 
under his command Characteristically 
his first thought was that some way 
must be found of woiking togelhei to 
the best advantage, and with the will 
mg help of the Ameucan commander 
Major general Read, an Australian 
mission to his corps consisting of 217 
officers and n c o’s under Majoi general 
Maclagan was attached to the American 
forces, whose only lack was experience 
For his assault on the line Monash now 
had under his ordeis m one capacity or 
anothei nearly 200,000 men The attack 
began on 37 September and at first 
ei'erythmg went well But the Americans 
though fighting with the greatest gal 
lantiy had not thoroughly realized the 
necessity of “mopping up” the trenches 
they had passed over, and this led to 
some confusion and disarrangement of 
plans The battle lasted some days but 
by 5 October the Hmdenburg line had 
been broken through on a wide front 
to a depth of over 10 miles Early in 
October the Australians were taken out 
of the line They had finished the work 
they had set out to do 
Soon after the conclusion of hostihues 
Monash was placed m charge of a 
special department to carry out the re- 
pamation of the Australian troops He 


letuincd to Australia on 26 Decembei 
igig, and in Octobei ig2o was ap 
pointed general manager ol the state 
clcctncit) commission of Victona In 
the following year he became chairman 
of the commission He threw himself 
wnth his usual eneigy into his task, which 
involved the development of the im- 
mense deposits of brown coal at Yal- 
lourn, the building of a great powei 
house, and the cutting of a track more 
than 120 miles long for the transmission 
line to Melbourne In ig24 the cuueni 
was first received at the city He also 
developed the briquette industry, and 
made it so popular that 15 years after 
the introduction of this fuel the demand 
was greater than the supply His acti 
vities in connexion with the commission 
were so great that he seldom allowed 
himsell a holiday Among his many 
mteiesis the university took a leading 
place He was on the council foi a long 
peiiod and in 1923 became vice chan- 
cellor, and he was at various times pie- 
sident of other organizations He died 
at Melbourne on 8 October 1931 He 
married in 1891 Victoria Moss who died 
in 1 920, and was sun ived by a daughter 
He was given the honorary degrees ol 
D C L (Oxon), LL D (Cantab) and 
LL D (Melb ) Among Ins honours were 
G C M G , K C B , Grand Officer of the 
Legion of Honour (France) and Grand 
Officer ol the Order of the Crown (Bel 
gium) In 1930 he was promoted horn 
the lank of lieutenant general to gen 
eial 

Monash was a man ol slightly ovci 
medium height, quiet spoken and court- 
eous in mannei He was a student all 
his hie, well read in literature, a good 
musician, a sound business man, and an 
excellent member ot a committee When 
he went to the war the same qualities 
that had made him a successful engin 
eer were applied to his new woik The 
careful consideration of the particular 
problem was followed by a no less care- 
ful preparation of every cletail that 
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^vould help in its solution ^\hen he be 
came a brigadiei general he "was foi- 
tunate in being associated with anothci 
gieat soldiei. Major geneial Sii Brudenel 
White (q^), who was chief ol staff to 
Geneial Bmhvood, and when he w^as 
gi\en the command of the \ustialian 
alm^ he w'as again fortunate in ha\mg 
so capable a soldier as Sir Thomas 
Blarney foi his own chief of staff But 
these facts do not detract from his own 
gieatness In spite of his early naming 
111 the citizen forces, he w^as at heait a 
cuihan, hating w^ai, when he joined the 
regular army But he had all the essen- 
tials of a great soldier, he knew the ini 
portance of morale, of the soldiers tak- 
ing care of their own lives, the value of 
individual initiative, the necessity of 
doing a job as well as possible His 
pride in his own men of every rank 
and their great achievements as shown 
in his book. The Aushaltan Victories in 
F)unce in 1918, caused a little feeling in 
Ameiican and English circles But his 
love of truth could not allow him to 
fail to show full appreciation of the 
w'oik done by his men His War Letters 
not published until two years aftei his 
death, show the same pride in his men 
liom the divisional generals to the pri- 
vates, and his descriptions of the ai rival 
of the troops from Australia at Suez, 
and the evacuation from Gallipoli are 
masterly pieces of writing Proud as he 
was of his men he never showed any 
signs of being spoilt by success, yet he 
was one of the few great soldiers among 
the higher command His leputation 
was steadily increasing and, as a well 
known English writer, Captain Liddell 
Halt, has suggested, if the war had con- 
tinued, even the post of commandei in 
chief might not have been beyond his 
1 each 

Recouls of the Uni\ersitv of Melbourne, The 
4rgu<i Melbourne g October 1931 IF ar Letters 
oj Geneial Monash Sir John Monish The 
4usluiltan J ictones in Fiance m igiB C E W 
Bean Official History of Australia m the JVar^ 
iqi4 z8 \ols I to V 


MONCRIEFF, Alexander Bain (1845- 
1928), engineer son of Alexandei Ruth- 
erfoid Moncrieff was born at Dublin, 
Ireland, on 22 May 1845 His tamil) 
was of Scottish ancestry He was edu- 
cated principally at the Belfast academy, 
and at 15 was ai tided to C Miller, en- 
gineei in Dublin to the Gieat Southern 
and Westein lailwav His se\en yeais 
appienticeship included manual woik m 
the blacksmith’s shop, and he obtained 
theie an understanding of his fellow 
workeis which was valuable m latei 
years He was afterwards employed at 
the Glasgow locomotive works for two 
years, and subsequently at Dublin again, 
and m private practice in Hei tfordshire, 
England In Novembei 1874 he obtained 
a position as engineering di af tsman with 
the South A.ustralian government, and 
arrived at Adelaide in Februaiy 1875 
In 1879 he was made a resident engineei 
on the South Luslialian lailways, and 
took charge ot the Poit Augusta to 
Oodnadatta line as 11 was giadually ex- 
tended 

In 1888 Monciieff became engmeei m 
chief of South Misti aha at a salary ot 
£1000 a yeai, and a little latei the de- 
partments of wateiwoiks, sewerage, har- 
bours and jetties, weie placed under his 
chaige He was elected MICE, Eng- 
land, in 1888 and Ameiica m 1894 He 
was chairman of the suppK and tcndei 
board, and afterwards piesident of the 
public service association He was 
appointed lailway commissionci of 
South Aiustialia in 1909 but also did 
important work outside that department 
He was responsible for the planning of 
the outer harboui, the Bundaleer and 
Barossa watei scheme, and the Happy 
Valley waterworks He retned from the 
position of railway commissionei in 1916, 
and look piide in the fact that during 
the seven yeais he w'as in charge, no 
serious accident occuried lor which any 
railway employee could be blamed 
Moncrieff’s motto had always been 
“safety fust” He was also chairman of 
the municipal f^amway tiust for about 
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i_> \eais JL tiling in iq22, and he had 
much to do nith the eaily stages ot the 
\Iinny Watei scheme though the 
actual t\oik was not begun in his tunc 
He IS also lesponsibk foi the south 
eastern diamage scheme He died at 
Adelaide on ii April 1928 He raanied 
in 1877 ^^^aiy Benson, daughtei of 
Edivard Sunter, who sunned him 'twth 
a son and a daughtei He i\as ci cared 
C M G in 1909 

Moiiaieff was a man ol outstanding 
capability, Aeisatility and energy Dm 
ing his 42 ycais connexion with the 
South Austialian go\ernment he neaer 
had more than a few days holiday at a 
time, and ne\ei applied for sick lea\e 
He made many impiovements m the 
semee and filled a \aiiety of offices 
with distinction In pn\ate life he wis 
inteicsted in gaidcning, chinch woik 
and mechanics, and was an omnivoious 
leadei 

The Advertiser nnd The RcfftsUr \(lclaule 13 
\piil 1928 Drbictt's Piiraqc, etc 1928 

MONTAGU, John (1797-1853), Tas- 
manian colonial secretary, was boin in 
1797, the third son of Lieut col- 
onel Edxvaid Montagu, who died of 
wounds m India 111 1799 Montagu was 
educated at private schools and by a 
tutoi, and when 16 years of age was 
made an ensign in the 52nd regiment 
He fought at Waterloo, became lieuten- 
ant in November 1815, and captain m 
Novembei 1822 In 1823 "went to Tas- 
mania with Governoi Arthui (q v ) and 
became Ins pri\ate secretary In 1826 he 
was made cleik of the executive and 
legislaa\e councils, but in 1829 was re- 
called to England to take up his military 
duties In 1830 he resigned from tlic 
aiiny and was re-appomted cleik of the 
councils at Hobart In 1832 he acted as 
colonial ueasurci, and in 1834 was 
appointed colonial secretaiy He was in 
tins position when Sn John Franklin 
(q\ ) became governor in 1836, and foi 
^i^c ycais the two men worked m har- 


mony Montagu gi\c much attention to 
the c[uesiion of coiiMct discipline, and 
in 1841 prcpaicd wuth gieat caic the 
ncctssaiy instiuctions in connexion with 
a piobaiion system wduch was then 
established Tn Octobci 1841 a stiong 
diffeience of opinion aiose with the 
goicinoi over the icinstatement bv 
Fianklin of a surgeon who had been 
dismissed aftei being charged wuth cul- 
pable negligence Fianklm leinstated 
him because he thought that fuithei 
cMclente showed the penaltv to hacc 
been un)ust, Montagu declaicd that the 
leinstatemcnt woulcl degiade the col- 
onial secretaiy’s office, and that if 
Fianklm pcisisted in his detennmation 
he must not expect the same assistance 
fiom the colonial secietary that had 
been luthcito given Fianklm would 
not be intimidated and fiietion con 
iinued Im some time On 17 faniiaiy 
i 8|2 in WTiting to Fianklm Montagu 
said “while youi excellency and all the 
menibtis of youi go\ernment have had 
such frequent opportunities of testing 
my memory as to have acquiied foi it 
the leputalion of a icmarkably accui 
ate one, yom officeis haee not been 
without oppoitunity of learning that 
youi excellency could not always place 
implicit reliance upon your own” In 
the particulai circumstances this could 
only be taken as insulting, and Fianklm 
feeling there was no possibility of then 
working together, dismissed Montagu 
from his office Montagu withdicsv the 
offending phiase but Fianklm’s mind 
was matic up Montagu, howevci, went 
to England and so successfully bi ought 
Ins case before Loid Stanley, the sec 
retary of slate loi the colonics, that 
Fianklm was iccalled, and Montagu was 
sent as colonial secretaiy 10 the Cape 
of Good Hope, where he did valuable 
work Soon altei his ai rival in Apnl 
1843 he “ascertained that tlicic was a 
laige amount ot ic\enue many years 
ovciclue, and set about collecting it with 
an intensity of purpose liom which 
even pity foi the disticssccl was absent” 
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(Theal, Histoiy of South iftica, %ol 
II, p ig8) He bi ought m a system of 
consti acting roads by con\ ict labour, and 
woiked with gieat eneigy foi the good 
of the colonies in many other directions 
Ovei woik m connexion with consti tu 
tional changes which were taking place 
in the go\ eminent led to a breakdown 
m 1852, and on 2 May he left for Eng- 
land He nevei fully lecoveied his health 
and died on 4 November 1853 He 
married in 1823 Jessy, daughtei of 
Major geneial Edwaid Vaughan IV^oi 
seley, who survned him with children 
Montagu, who had suffered losses in con 
nexion w'lth his transfei from Tasmania, 
died poor, and a civil list pension of 
£300 a yeai was granted to his widow 
His conduct to Franklin cannot be justi- 
fied, as no got ernoi at that period could 
cairy out his work without the full sup 
port of the ofl&cials It is true that when 
he left Montagu was offered a hand 
some testimonial by 800 of his fellow 
colonists, and that Stanley exonerated 
him, but Franklin had had no oppor- 
tunity of reply, and the Naitaiive he 
afterwards published has the impress of 
truth on every word of it Apait from 
this incident Montagu was a gieat 
official, zealous, able and energetic 

W A Newman, Biographical Memoir of John 
Montagu, J Franklin, Narrative of Some Pas 
sages in the History of Van Diemen’s Land, 

J West, The History of Tasmania, \ol I, G 
McC Theal, Histoiy of South Africa vols II 
and III, Kathleen Fitzpatrick, Journal and 
Proceedings Royal Australian Historical Soaety, 
vol XXV, pp aig 86 

MONTFORD, Paul Raphael (1868- 
1938), sculptor, was bom at London on 
1 November 1868 His father, Horace 
Montford, also a sculptor, won a gold 
medal at the Royal Academy schools in 
1869 The son also studied at the Royal 
Academy schools and was consideied to 
have been one of the most bnlliant 
students that evei attended them He 
won the gold medal and tiavelhng 
scholarship for sculpture in 1891 and 
for many years aftei was a frequent ex- 
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hibitoi at the Roval Academy exhibi 
tions Among his largei works in Gieat 
Britain are fom gioups on the Kchm 
budge, Glasgow, groups foi the city 
hill, Cardiff, and a statue of Sii Heniy 
Campbell Bannerman at Stilling 
Montford came to Austialia in 1923 
and for some time had difficulu in get 
ting commissions When Web Gilbert 
(q\ ) died m 1925, Montford was asked 
to com]:)lete the design for the memoiial 
at Poit Said, but there w'ere difficulties 
in cany mg out the work in Austialia, 
and e\entually it w'as given to Sir 
Bertram Mackennal (q v ) m London 
The winning of the competition foi the 
sculpture for the Shrine of Remem 
brance at Melbourne gave Montfoid 
many years of woik He designed and 
modelled the four groups each 23 leet 
high, and the two tympana each 56 feet 
long and 8 feet high in the centie 
Montford was president of the Vic 
toiian Artists’ Society 1930-2 His gener- 
ally good woik as president was occasion 
ally marred by a certain lack of tact 
He showed some excellent work about 
this period including the bionzes, 
"Water Nymph" and “Peter Pan", now 
m the Queen Victoria gardens Mel- 
bourne, and “The Court Favouiite” in 
the Flagstaff gardens Other work in- 
cludes relief portraits of eight Aus- 
tralian statesmen in the King’s Hall, 
parliament house, Canberra, and the 
war memorial foi the Austialian Club, 
Sydney He was greatly encouraged and 
pleased on learning in 1934, that his 
statue of Adam Lindsay Goidon at Mel- 
bourne had been aw’arded the gold medal 
of the Royal Society of British Sculptors 
for the best piece of sculptuie of the 
year Another excellent piece of W'oik 
IS his vigorous statue of Chailes Wesley 
in front of Wesley church, Melbourne 
His George Higinbotham neai the 
treasury is less successful He is icpre- 
sented in the national gallery at Mel- 
bourne by “Atalanta", the “Spiiit of 
Anzac”, and two busts, and he is also 
represented m the national gallery at 
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\dclaidc He dud afta a slioiL illness 
on ij Januin 193S He inaiiied in 1912 
Mitinn dausflitei ot W J Dibain, a 
cipablc punter in oils ivlio sunned 
him iMth two daughteis and a son 
iMoiitloid lefused to be influenced by 
tlie model nist school He was com meed 
It was a passing phase m ait The Gieehs 
and the gieat Italians of the Renaissance 
appealed to him most He was un- 
doubtedly a sculptor of ability whose 
woik showed good modelling, giace, 
careful airangement, and vigour, as tlie 
occasion demanded There was no great 
originality of mind, but within his 
limits he was a most capable artist 

Hodgson and Eaton The Royal Academy and 
its Members W Afoore The Story of Aiistialian 
4it The 4rgus Afcibouine 17 [amniv iqtS 
Tlhos ir/io tn Aiistialia pusonal 

knt \\ ledge 

MONTGOMERY, HrNin Huichinson 
(1847-1932), anglican bishop ol Tas 
mama, belonged to an Irish family which 
came fiom Scotland early in the seven 
teenth centuiy, and which tiaccd its 
descent fiom Roger de Montgomery Eail 
ol Shiewsbury, cousin ol William the 
Conqueioi At Hastings he was in com 
mand of the Fiench on the right Hemy 
Montgomery the second son of Sii Robert 
Montgomery, whose piompt action in 
disaimmg the tioops at Meeiut at the 
beginning ol the Indian mutiny saved 
the Punjab, was born at Cawnpore, 
India, on 3 October 1847 He was 
educated at Hariow, and Trinity Col 
lege, Cambridge At Hanow he was 
captain ol the 1 001 ball team, was for 
thiee years in the ciicket eleven, and 
won sevcial laccs at the school sports 
including the hurdles At Cambiidgc, 
though a steady woiker, he was not a 
distinguished scholai, he giaduatcd 
with a second class in the moral science 
tripos 111 1869 He was orchined deacon 
in 1871 and priest in 1872 Afici curacies 
at Huistpicrpoint and Christ Church, 
Blackfnars load, he became an assistant 
to Canon FaiTei at St Margaret’s, "Wesl- 


miiistei, in 1876, and in 1879 was ap- 
pointed to the impouant living of St 
Maik’s Kcnninglon vvheic he spent 10 
sticniions yeais In 1889 he was ap 
pointed Bishop of T ismania and was 
conscciated in ^Vestininstci Abbey on 
1 May 1889 

Montgomciy who had manied in 
1881 Maud, daughtei ol Canon Fairei, 
landed at Hobaii in Octobei 1889 with 
a family ot five young children, and im 
mediately set 10 work to raise £10,000 
to build the chancel of St David s 
cathedial This was eventually done 
but the financial cnsis which began in 
the early nineties effectually pi evented 
fuither building Monfgomeiy, howevei, 
became a missionaiy bishop travelling 
to the most remote paits of the island, 
and continually visiting Ins counti'y 
clergy He was an excellent .idminis 
tratoi and was comjiletcly happy in his 
work but in June 1901 he leccivcd a 
telcgiam isking him to become secictary 
to the Society lor the Propagation of 
the Gospel He decided it was his duty 
to accept the posilion and, leaving Aus- 
tralia m Novcmbci, began his new 
work in London on 1 Januaiy 1902 
During his episcopate, in spite of finan- 
cial difficulties, the number of churches 
had increased fiom 72 to 125 and the 
othei activities of the diocese m the 
same piopoition 

When Monlgomeiy began his work 
in London he found that the conditions 
weic quite primitive, there was not a 
typewiitei in the office, and shoithand 
wiiteis were unknown Iheic was also 
some opposition to Ins methods by some 
of the oldci membeis ol the committee, 
but he woic this down and soon put 
new hie into the orgam/ation When he 
c.ime the yearly mcomc was £88,000 
but bcioic he left it had passed £150,000 
The gicat Pan Anglican congress of 
1908 was mostly his scheme, and he 
tiavcllcd hugely and kept closely in 
touch v\uh cvciv fuiution of ihe society 
Ho retued in 1919 at the age of 72 and 
m 1921 went to the family estate at 
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Moville in noithern Ii eland Dm mg the 
last years of his life he did much paiish 
ivoik and wilting, including The Life 
and Letters of Geoige Alfred Lefroy 
(1920), The Joy of the Loid (1931), and 
Old Age (1932) About 20 other volumes 
and booklets aie listed at the end of 
his biography He died at Moville on 
25 No\embei 1932 His wife sur\u\ed 
him with fi\e sons and two daughters 
He was made a prelate of the Order ol 
St Michael and St George in 1906, and 
was created K C M G in 1928 

Tall and commanding yet humble, a 
mystic, a visionary, and yet a great ad- 
rainistiatoi, Montgomery lived a long 
life of service and wisdom dedicated to 
his church and his country His son, 
Field-marshall Sir Bernard Law Mont 
gomery, born in England in 1887, and 
partly educated in Tasmania, became a 
distinguished general who won the 
battle of El Alamein in October 1942, 
and was in command of the Biitish forces 
during the successful invasion of France 
and Germany in 19445 

M Montgomer) , Bishop Montgomery A Memoir, 
The Times, 28 29, 30 November 1932, W R 
Barrett, History of the Church of England in 
Tasmania, Burkes Peerage, etc, 1933 Tt'’/io's 
Who, 1943 

MOORE, Maggie (1851-1926), actiess, 
whose original name was Margaiet Vir- 
ginia Sullivan, was bom at San Fran- 
cisco, USA, in 1851, and began her 
theatrical career at an early age She 
established a local reputation, and hav- 
ing married J C Williamson (qv) 
came with him to Australia in 1874 
They opened m Melbourne on 1 August 
m Struck Oil and were immediately suc- 
cessful Some weeks later they went to 
Sydney and, after touring Austialia, to 
India In 1876 Stnick Oil was played 
for 100 nights at the Adelphi theatre, 
London, and was followed for a similar 
period by At rah-na Pogue, with Wil- 
liamson as Shaun and his wife as Airah 
Other appearances were made in the pro- 
vinces, and a successful visit was then 


paid to the United States In 1879 they 
weie again in \ustralia and Miss lifooie 
began placing in Gilbert and SuIInan 
Her voice was not large but she knew 
how to use It, and on occasions she took 
the parts of Josephine and Butteicup in 
Pinafote, Mabel and Ruth in the Piiatcs 
of Penzance and once, when the actiess 
chosen could not appear, Katisha in the 
Mikado In Patience hei part was Lady 
Jane Possibl) hei best pait in opeia 
was Bettina, m La Mascotte She was 
thoroughly adaptable, and aftei her 
husband had become a membei ol the 
firm of Whlliamson Garner and Mus- 
grove and had practically given up act 
mg. Miss Moore appeared in sensational 
drama In about 1890 she was keeping 
alive with her vivacity and humoui, 
such parts as Biddy Roonan in The 
Shadows of a Gieat City, and Meg m 
Meg the Castaway She visited hei par- 
ents m San Francisco about this time 
and played at a benefit in Nan the Good- 
f 01 -Nothing Returning to Austialia she 
was in various levivals of Shucl Oil 
with John F Forde as John Stofel 
About the close of the centuiy Miss 
Moore obtained a divorce from her hus- 
band, and between 1903 and 1908 tiav el- 
led, m the United States and Great 
Britain In London she appealed with 
George Graves, Fiank Danbv Billie 
Burke, and Came Moore Back in Aus- 
tralia she played a starring season between 
1908 and 1912, occasionally reviving 
Struck Oil with H R Roberts, whom 
she had mamed, as John Stofel In 1915 
she returned to the Royal Comic Opera 
Company, and for some yeais played 
smaller parts with a finish and distinction 
that was a revelation to the voungei 
geneiation In 1918 she played the charac- 
ter of Mrs Karl Pfeiffer m Fiiendly 
Enemies, and it has been said of hei that 
“she imbued the character with a dignity 
and gentle pathos which crowned her 
long career with fresh laurels” In 1924 
she celebrated the fiftieth anmveisaiy of 
her first appearance in Austialia, and in 
1925 retired to California to live with 
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hei sistei Tiicic she wis ofteicd nn en 

0- aoenieni in LightniU’ luth J D 
O Hal i but did not aecepl it She died 
at Sin Fimciseo iltei an opeiation on 

1- ') Mdich H)2b Hci second husband 
piedeeeised liei 

Maggie Mooic was one of the best 
Io\cd icti esses that ha\e appealed in 
Austiaha \Vith gieai peisonality and 
ehaini she had immense versatility She 
could sing and play any pait in a comic 
opeia, she was a superb stepdancei she 
could play the Collen Bawn oi Ariah in 
Allah na Pogue, and if neccssaiy could 
play the dame in a pantomime Her 
Lizzie Stofel m Struck Oil was giadu 
ally built up fiom a compai ati\ ely small 
pait She made the part Always ready 
to help in any patiiotic or charitable 
cause she was joeisonally beloved by all 
her fiicnds, and being a gicat aitist she 
held hei public thioughout hei long 
working life 

The Aigm and The Age Melboiune, 17 Mairh 
1926, The Sydvtv Moimiig Htrald, 17 Mirth 
192(1 The Bulletin 2^, Much 192(1 P Mcnncll 
The Dicttonaiy of Austtalasian Btogiaphy 
Nellie Steivart M\ Lift ? S/orv 

MOORE, Sir Newton James (1870 
1936), politician, son of James Mooie, 
was bom at Bunbuiy, Wesiein Aus- 
tialia, on 17 May 1870, and was edu 
rated at Prince Alli cd College, Adelaide 
On leaving school he became a pupil ol 
Alcvander Forrest (qv), and passed 
his examinations as a surveyoi in 1894 
He was employed for some yeais by die 
Western Australian government as a 
suiveyoi and engineci, and, taking an 
interest in municipal affairs, became a 
membci of the Bunbiiry town council 
and subsequently inayoi In 1904 he was 
elected a menihci ol the legislative as 
scmbly for Bunbury and became min 
istci loi lands and agucultiuc in die 
Rasoii (qv) mmistiy in August 1905 
He succeeded R'l'-on as premier ni May 
1906 anti was also nunisicr Joi lands 
In this posiLjon he i>avc much luemioii 
to agrieiiltiiJal deicJopment in his ^tatc 


His policy was cheap land for scttleis, 
md the opening up of the countiy b} 
the help of loans The wheat industry 
was encouiagcd iiid more inicicst was 
taken in foicstiy Tlicie was also much 
development 111 lailway coiistuicuon 
Mooie’s ministry was defeated in Sep 
tembei 1910, and in the following yen 
he became agent gencial foi Western 
Misti aha at London Fiom 1915 to 1917 
lie was geneial office! commanding the 
Austiahan Impel lal foices 111 Gieat 
Biitain He had held a commission loi 
many years in Austiaha, commanded 
the i8lIi legimcnt Austiahan light 
hoise horn iqoi to 1908, and afterwaids 
commanded the Western Austiahan divi- 
sion of the Austiahan intelligence coips 
During the war he w is piomotcd to the 
lank of majoi gencial He ictiicd horn 
the agcni-genci ilship in 1918, was 
elected a mcmbci of the house ol com 
inons, and sat almost continuously until 
1932 Fie was ioi 10 ycnis (haiiman ol 
the standing oideis committee oi the 
house ol commons On lits letnement 
Mooie was appoinicd piesidcnt of the 
Dominion Coal and Steel Coipoiation 
of Canada, and ap])hed his mining and 
engineering expeiience with gieat eneigy 
to the development of the iron and steel 
industry in Canada He was also a dnec 
tor of several important companies He 
died allci an opeiation at London on 
28 October 1936 He mariicd in 1898 
Isabel Lowiie, who suivived him with 
one son and thiee daughteis He was 
cieatcd C M G m 1908 and K C M G in 
1910 

Mooie was a big binly man luendly 
and populai, with a keen business 
sense He was only seven yeais in poh 
tics m Austiaha and five of tliem were 
spent in office Going to London when 
only 41 he established himself as an 
excellent rcpiesentative of Australia, 
and when he enteied English polities 
his opinion on Empire questions was 
much valued by British ministers 
Though essentially a conservative he is 
stated to have been the confidant of 
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Laboui leadeis, and he -was a populai 
figure at all Anglo Austiahan oi A.nglo 
Canadian gathciings in London His 
wide experience, sound sense, and busi 
ness knowledge, made him a \aluable 
link between the dominions and the 
Biitish government 

The Times, sg Ottobei s No\embei 1Q36 
The est Austiahaii, 29 October 1936 If /jo’s 
IT /lo, 1935 y S BaLt\c, The Cyclopaedia oj 
cstcni Australia 

MOORE, "William (1868-1937), and 
diamatic ciitic was born at Bendigo on 
II June 1868, the son ot Thompson 
Mooic, at one time a member of the legis 
lati\e assembly of Victona He was 
educated at Scotch College, Melbourne, 
and after spending a few years in business, 
went on the stage and acted in the United 
States and Great Biitain Returning to 
Melbourne he joined the staff of the 
Herald, and in 1905 published a small 
\olume, City Sketches This tv as followed 
in 190b by Studio Sketches Glimpses of 
Mclbowne Studio Life In 1909 Mooie 
was responsible foi an organization to 
encourage the pioduction of local plays 
with both literary and dramatic quail 
ties In 1909 and 1910 several shoit plays 
tvere produced, including The Woman 
Tamei and The Sacied Place by Louis 
Esson, The Binglai by Katharine S 
Pilchard, and Moore’s The Tea-Room 
Gill This was published separately in 
1910 In 1912 Moore went to London 
and duiing the war served with the 
Biitish army service corps After the war 
he woiked on the press in Sydney for 
se\eial years In 1934 he published a 
conscientious and \al liable woik in two 
\olimies, The Story of Aiistinlian Ait 
The geim of this was a small pamphlet. 
The Beginnings of Alt in Victoiia, 
which Moore had wiitten m 1905, and 
the book was gradually built up from 
original sources o\er a long period of 
years In 1937 with T Inglis Moore he 
edited a collection of Best Austiahan 
One-Act Plays, and contributed to it an 
introductory essay on “The De\elop- 


ment of Australian Diama” He died at 
S)dne\ on 6 No\ ember 1937 In 1923 
he man led Madame Hamelius, well 
known as a New Zealand and Austiahan 
poet undei the name of Dora AVhlcox 
Mis Mooie suivived him 

The ii(fus, Melbourne 8 Noiemljer 1937 
II ho 4 II ho III Aiistiahn, 1933, personil know 
ledge 

MOORE, Sir William Ha.rrison (1867- 
^9^5)’ lenal ivriter, piofessoi of Ia\\ uni 
\ersit) of Melbourne ’vvas boin at Lon- 
don on 30 Apnl 1867, the son of John 
Mooie, official shoithand wiitei to the 
pri\y council He was educated at 
King’s College school and prnately, and 
foi cl shoit time did newspaper repoit 
ing m the galleiv of the house of com 
mons He entered at Uie Middle Temple 
in 1887 and in October of the same }cai 
went to Kings College, Cambridge uni- 
versity In 1889 he was elected a scholai 
of King’s College Cambridge and gi adu- 
ated B A in i8gi vuth fiist class honours 
in both paits of the law tiipos He was 
Barstow' law scholar in 1889, completed 
the LLB couise at London univeisitv 
in 1891, and was called to the bai in 
Novembei ol that year He was ap- 
pointed in 1892 piofessoi ol law at the 
iiniveisily of Meibom ne wheie he 
arrived m January 1893 He was onlv 
25 yeais of age and looked youngei 
\Vhen Mooie came to Austialia fed- 
eration was the burning question of the 
time He was often consulted m con- 
nexion with constitutional questions and 
gave much study to the problems in- 
volved In Febiuaiy 1902 he published 
his well-known work, The Constitution 
of the Commonwealth of iustiaha, of 
which a second edition, revised and en- 
larged, appeared in 1910 A shortened 
‘ Students' Edition” was published in 
the same year His Act of State in Eng- 
lish Law, was published in 1906 In 1907 
he was appointed constitutional adviser 
to the gov'^ernment of Victoria but le- 
linquished the post m 1910 His advice, 
however, was aftei*waids fiequenth 
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soii£»hi b\ h t'l Icclei^iJ 'ind st itc go\ein 
UK Ills me unncisit) lie was build 
int> u]j 1 notable school of Lm and took 
an mipoi nnt place in the conduct of the 
unnersit) as clean of the faculty of law, 
and loi a peiiod, piesident ol the pio 
fessonal board He lesigned his chair in 
ig^y and became emeiitus profcssoi In 
1927 he was invited to gi\e the Noiman 
IVait Hairis foundation lectures beloie 
the imiieisity of Chicago and chose foi 
his subjects, “The Biitish Empne and 
Its Problems ’, and “The White Austialia 
Policy” Fiom Chicago he went to 
Genet a to study the opeiations of the 
League of Nations, and lepiesented 
Australia m the League of Nations 
assembly in 1927 1928, and 1929 In 1929 
he wvis the official Austi alian delegate at 
the confeience of expeits on the opcia 
tions of dominion legislation and his 
influence was felt in the dialting ol the 
statute of 'Wcstrainstci For many yeais he 
w'as president of the League ol Nations 
union in Victoria, and chan man of the 
Victoiian group of the Royal Institute 
ol International Affairs In 1930 he was 
leader of the Australian gioup at the 
biennial conference of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations held at Shanghai To 
w^aids the end of his life he was engaged 
on a work on Imperial constitutional 
law, which was completed just befoie 
his death He died altei a short illness 
on 1 July 1935 He married m 1898, 
Edith, daughter of Sn Thomas k’Beckett 
(q V ) Lady Moore survived him There 
were no childien In addition to the 
works mentioned a few articles were 
published as pamphlets A long essay 
on “The Political System of Australia” 
is included m Australia Economic and 
Political Studies, edited by Meredith At 
kinson Moore was also responsible for 
much able writing in the Journal of the 
Society of Comparative Legislation, the 
Law (hiarterly, the Columbia Law Re- 
view, the Revue de Droit Public, and 
the Quarterly Review He was cieated 
CMG m 1917 and KBE in 1925 
Mooie was slight of figure and had a 
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compaiatnelv youthful appeal ance until 
nc u the end of his life Fie w^as liked 
by his students wuth w'hom he w'as always 
icady to w'oik 01 talk He was some 
wdiit delibeiatc in his speech and 
appealed to be seeking the right ivoid 
but his delicate diy sense ol humoui 
ichcicd his conscientious and cainest 
attitude to his w'ork 

The 'ilgut, Melliouinc j uul 6 Jul\ la Oclohci 
iq3r; The Age Meibom nt a Jul) 1935 The 
lima, a July 1935 Sn Ernest Scott A Histon 
of ihe Umveutly of Mclboiiint Whos ho 
in Austinha it)‘33 ptisonil knowledge 

MOORHOUSE, James (1826 1915), 
anglican bishop of Melboui ne, and 
Manchester, was bom at Sheffield in 
182!) His father, James Mooi house, a 
losei of books and a deep thinkei was 
a manufatturei of cutlery, his mothei, 
Fiances Bow^man, had great deteiimna 
tion and force of charaetei The boy 
attended a school at Sheffield until he 
was 16, and afteiwaids went to the 
People's College m the e\enmgs He 
was widely read and alieady taking an 
interest m theological and philosophical 
books His lathei intended him to be- 
come a partner 111 his business, but aftei 
spending two 01 thiee yeais at this 
work, Moorhouse asked that he might 
be sent to a university with a mcw to 
ordination He ncvei legretted the yeais 
he spent in business, as he realized that 
the experience oi men he had gained 
was invaluable But he knew little 
Latin, and no Gietk 01 higher mathe 
matics, and there was much to be 
learned before at the age of 23 he w^as 
able to entei St John's College, Cam 
budge He graduated m 1853 as a senioi 
optime in the mathematical tripos iind 
soon after was oidaincd His first cuiaev 
was at St Neots (1853-5), and his next 
at Sheffield (1855-9) willi Canon Sale 
There he started a men’s institute wheic 
young men could meet and discuss, and 
open then minds He began the woik 
single-handed and many of the men who 
came were rough specimens When he 
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left theic weie 400 students and a staff 
of \oluntaiy tcacheis He then became 
tuiaic to Canon Haivev at Hornsev the 
beginning of a gieat fiiendship, and in 
i8bi Moorhouse was appointed select 
picdchei befoic the uniiersity of Cam- 
biidgc His seimons, which made a great 
nnjnession, were published in that' year 
Lindei the title, Sofne Modem Difficulties 
Respecting the Facts of Nature and 
Reuelation He was much gratified to 
itcei\c an invitation from his old col 
lege, St John’s, to sit for a fellowship, 
but was obliged to decline the honour 
as on 12 September 1861 he had mairied 
Mary Sale, the daughter of his former 
Mcai He was soon afterwaids appointed 
to the living of St John’s, Fitzroy square, 
London His income was small and the 
palish was a drab one, but his preaching 
attracted well to-do people from other 
pai ts of London, who took sittings in his 
church This, however, did not lead to 
any neglect of the pooiei members of 
his congregation He opened classes for 
young men and himself took the classes 
in English, the Gieek testament and 
political economy Nothing pleased him 
better than a discussion on some point 
with one of the keener-minded men of 
his audience On other occasions he 
would play football with members of 
his class In 1867 he became vicar of 
Paddington, and during the following 
nine years established a reputation as 
one of the most eloquent and weighty of 
metiopolitan preachers In 1874 he was 
appointed a chaplain in oidinary to 
Queen Victoria and a prebendary of 
St Paul’s cathedral, and m May 1876 
he accepted the offer of the bishopric of 
Melbourne 

When Moorhouse anived at Mel- 
bourne he found much woik to do 
When gold was discovcicd, 25 ycais 
before, Melbourne was a small pio\ incial 
town, It was now an established city 
with a quaiier of a million inhabitants 
Much as the churches had done it had 
been diffiailt to keep pace with such 
piogiess, and Moorehouse leali/ed that 


men of ability should be encouiaged to 
become clergymen, and that they should 
be propel ly trained Trinity College had 
recently been built and affiliated with 
die unneisity, and Moorhouse decided 
that if possible all candidates foi orders 
should reside theie for three years and 
take a degree He had been presented 
with £iooo by his parishioneis when he 
left London, and this was now gi\en to 
the fund founded to meet the expenses 
of the students while at college It is m 
terestmg to know that practically within 
the span of Moorhouse’s life Trinity 
College contributed six bishops to the 
\nglican church He tiavelled the country 
widely and made friends wheiever he 
went, and especially stressed the need loi 
the religious instruction of children His 
difficulties were great and he found the 
dissensions between the vaiious religious 
bodies a gi eater bar than the opposi- 
tion of sceptics Writing late in the 
se\enties he said, “The hatied of Rome 
heie is incredible I could have gained 
my object long ago but for that 
Nothing will induce me to join in the 
bigoted howl against Rome " In 1881, 
however, he was able to assure a friend 
m England that the prospects of religi- 
ous instruction in schools were much 
brighter His broad-mindedness appealed 
to many outside his own denomination 
He began delivering a series of lectures 
m the autumn of eadi year on the Bible, 
on tlie gospel and city life of Corinth, 
on religion and science At first given 
m one of the churches his audiences 
grew until it was necessary to engage the 
town hall, which held about three thou- 
sand Without aiming at popularity 
Moorhouse filled this hall with people 
of all classes and creeds, who listened 
wuth the greatest intentncss to all he 
said 

Mooiliousc had realized that it was 
necessary that thcie should be a w 01 thy 
cathedral at Melbourne Mter much dis 
cussion the site was chosen and the 
architect, but die raising of the money 
became a great problem He was heari- 
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died b) a gift of £10,000 fiom Sii 
liam Gillie (q ^ ), and e^en moic bv 
the lectipt ol £5000 from an anonymous 
PiesbMeiian i\ho was subsequently 
found to be Francis Ormond (q ^ ) The 
foundation stone was laid on 13 April 
1880 and the building was completed 
except £oi the spues in 1891 About 
40 veai s latei the spires were added \n 
othei important question of the time 
was the flaming of the constitution of 
the Chinch in \ustralia A general 
synod was held at Sydney, and in the 
absence of the bishop of Sydney in Eng 
land, Moorhouse was chosen to be chaii- 
man The problems to be dealt with 
held many difficulties and at the previ 
ous synod held five yeais before, time 
had been wasted and tempers tiled, 
without result There can be no ques 
tion that the eloquence and eainestness 
of Moorhouse had much to do with the 
success of the meeting He was able to 
report "We woiked like brothers with 
out a single casual or vexatious objec 
tion I believe we have settled oui 
constitution on piimitive lines, and in 
such a way that no deadlock can aiise 
m the future ” 

Mooi house was not only interested in 
the pioblems of his Church He was 
elected chanceller of the university of 
Melbourne in 1884 and filled the posi- 
tion admirably His journeys about the 
country had taught him jhow severely 
people suffered in times of drought He 
became one of the pioneers of irriga 
tion, and gave courses of lectures show 
ing what had been done in othei coun- 
tries When asked to issue a special form 
of prayei for ram he said people were 
quite at liberty to use the prayer in tlie 
prayer book, but that they should rc 
member that it was their own lack of 
foresight which allowed so much water 
to lun to waste, and it was then duty 
to lemedy their own neglect The story 
that his leply was that "he would pray 
for rain if they would dam their rivers” 
is not correct When asked of tlie truth 
of this m later )eais, ^^oo^llousc said he 
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legictted he had not had the wit at the 
moment 10 jaut it so ciisply His many 
ictivities were jmtting some strain on 
him when he leceived a cablcgiara offer- 
ing him the see of Manchester He 
accepted this offer and left Victoria to 
the legiet of all who had been associated 
with him 

AVhen Mooi house began his woik at 
Manchestei m May 1886 he was ncaily 
60 years of age, but his energy was not 
abated He made visitation tours of the 
600 parishes in his diocese and became 
familiar with their peculiar difficulties 
Theie had been strife in connexion 
with ritual in the diocese which had 
caused much ill-feeling and here he 
successfully strove foi peace His preach- 
ing and lectuiing lost none of its foice 
and fervour, but aftei he reached 75 
years of age in 1901 he began to siiffei 
Irom bronchitis and loss ol sleep In July 
1903 he announced his retirement and 
the lest of his days were spent in a 
beautiful old house he found neai 
Taunton His wife died in August 1906 
He had no children, but his wife's niece, 
Miss Edith Sale, was able to occupy the 
place of a daughtci and be a eompan 
ion to him He kept up his habit of 
reading but took no further part in 
church work He died on 9 April 1915 
aged 88 years The list of his published 
wiilings occupies a column in the Brit- 
ish Museum catalogue The moic im 
portant of his books include Out Laid 
Jesus Clnist, the Subject 0/ Giotvih in 
Wisdom (1866), The Expectation of the 
Christ (1878), The Teaching of Christ 
(1891), Dangeis of the Apostolic Age 
(1891), and Church Wotl its Means and 
Methods (1894) His portiait at the time 
ol his leaving Manchester was painted 
by Sir George Reid A marble bust by 
Peicival Ball (qv) is at the national 
gallery, Melbourne 

Moorhouse was tall and big fiamed, 
a good cnckctei and footballer in his 
youth and an excellent boxci He was 
unpretentious in mannei, and at Mel 
bouine he at fust astonished some people 
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by smoking a pijDe and going on his 
walks accompanied by a bulldog He 
was thoroughly bioadmmdcd and intei 
csted in current c\ents, with a keen eye 
toi humbug and piiggishness His stern- 
ness of feature and apparent coldness 
concealed horn those who did not know^ 
him his great kindness of heart and 
strength of feeling He was a tiemend- 
ous woiker and student, he had a cleai 
logical mind, a sense of humoui, great 
sincerity, and a natural gift of eloquence 
These combined made him a lemark- 
able preacher and lecturer and a great 
lepresentative of his Church His influ- 
ence on the life of Melbourne from 1 876 
to 1886 can hardly be estimated, and 
those who had once been under his spell 
never forgot him 

Edith C Rickards Bishop Moorhouse of Met 
bourne and Manchester, The Times, 10 A.pril 
1915 The Argus, Melbouine 13 A.piil 1915 
Crockford’s Clerical Diiectory, 1902 

MOORHOUSE, Matthew (c 1812- 
1876), pioneer, was born either m 1812 
01 1813 He was educated for the medi- 
cal profession, obtained the degree of 
M R C S , came to South Australia in 
1839, and about the end of that year 
was appointed protector of aborigines 
He endeavoured to guard their rights 
and interests, and in doing so sometimes 
came in conflict both with the authori- 
ties and the press An attempt to teach 
the children in their native language 
was not successful, but his interest in 
this led Moorhouse to prepare A Voca- 
bulary and Outline of the Grammatical 
Structine of the Mimay River Language, 
which was published at Adelaide in 
1846 In January 1849 ^ mem- 

ber of the provisional committee in 
connexion with the projected South 
Australian colonial lailway He was a 
member of parliament in 1861 and for 
a few days in October of that year was 
commissioner of crown lands and im- 
migration in the first Waterhouse (qv) 
ministry Having resigned the position 
of protector of aborigines he became a 


successful pastoralist in the noithein 
district tor se\eial )ears, only practis- 
ing his piofession ivhen there was urgent 
need of his serMces He died on his 
station neai Melrose on 29 March 1876, 
leaMng a widow, two sons and a 
daughtei 

The South Aushaltan idoeihser and the South 
AustiaUan Register, sji March 1876 J W Bull 
Eailv Experiences of Life in South Austialia, 
p 64, E Hoddei The Htstor\ of South Aus 
tiaha \oI I p 134 J Bldcket The Early 
Histo)\ of South Australia, p 368 

MORAN, Patrick Francis (1830 1911), 
cardinal, archbishop of Sydney, was 
born at Leighlinbridgc, Ireland, on 16 
September 1830, the only son of Patiick 
Moran and his wife Alice, a sister of 
Cardinal Cullen Both of his paients 
died before he was 10 yeais old, and in 
1842 he was taken by his uncle to Rome 
and educated at the lush College of St 
Agatha He was appointed vice rector of 
the Irish college, and professoi of 
Hebrew, College of the Propaganda, 
Rome, in 1856 In 1861 he published his 
Memoms of the Most Ret/ Oliver Phm- 
ket, largely compiled from manuscripts 
preserved in the archi\ es of Rome, 
which was followed by his Histoncal 
Sketch of the Persecutions Stiff eied by 
the Catholics of h eland, m 1862 Two 
years later appealed his Essays on the 
Otigin Doctrines and Discipline of the 
Eaily hish Chuich, and his History of 
the Catholic Aichbiskops of Dublin 
Fiom 1866 to 1872 he w^as private sec 
retaiy to Cardinal Cullen at Dublin, and 
during this period prepared and pub- 
lished his Lectures on the Temporal 
Sox/eteignty of the Holy See (1868) He 
was also professor of sciiptuie at Cion 
liflEe College In 1872 he was appointed 
coadjutor bishop of Ossory, and a few 
months later succeeded to the see His 
piedccessor, infirm and old, had lost his 
grip of the diocese, and Moian realized 
at once the oppoitunities for improve- 
ment in Its conduct He introduced the 
Sisteis of Mercy into Irisli workhouses, 
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estiblishecl indusLiial schools ioi boys 
and completed the chancel of the 

cathedral at Kilkenny founded a public 
libiai) and by his liiinness and energy 
put neiv life into the i\hole diocese 
Though the youngest of the lush 
bishops he secuied the confidence of 
the heiiaichy His gieat knowledge of 
belaud and its histoiy led to his being 
consulted by W E Gladstone when he 
consideiing his home lule bill In 
1884 Aichbishop Vaughan (qv) of 
Sydney died suddenly and Moian was 
chosen to succeed him He arrived at 
Sydney on 8 Septembei 1884 and had a 
gieat leception 

Of Moian’s piedecessors Folding 
(cp ) had been a great missionaiy and 
Vaughan (q "v ) a great picachei Then 
Chinch had many difficulties in the eailv 
days, and it had taken many yeais to 
find Its due place in the eommunity 
Thcie had been much sectarian feeling 
but It was on the whole tending to die 
clown, and the time had come when a 
good oiganizei could do much to con- 
solidate the position Moian anived 
lull ol tneigy and lost no time in get 
ting to woik He made one mistake 
at the beginning, which ivas so little 
forgotten that his successor thought it 
necessary to explain it at the time of 
Moian's death His piedeccssor Aich 
bishop Vaughan died in England and 
there was a feeling in Sydney in whicli 
Vaughan’s family shared, that his body 
should be bi ought to Sydney Moran de- 
cided this was not neccssaiy, and his 
curt final lettei to Heibert Vaughan, 
afterwaids Cardinal Aichbishop of West- 
minstei, seemed scarcely worthy of him 
(See H N Birt, Benedictine Pionecis in 
^usiiaha, vol 11 , p 465) But Moran, 
like lesser men, had the defects of his 
ualities, he was accustomed <0 making 
ecisions and sticking to them, and in 
this case could not bring himself to 
change Ins mcws A fcw>' months latci 
the see of Dublin became '\acant, Moian 
was called to Rome and it was thought 
likely that he would be given this posi- 


tion Di 'W’^alsh was however, appointed 
incl Moian was cieated a cardinal Soon 
aftci Ills ictuin he MSited all the dio 
teses in New Zealand, and in 1887 he 
travelled to Peith to consecrate Dr 
Gibney In 1888 he again visited Rome 
and was then invited to go to Dublin 
to receive the freedom of the city In 
addition to his work at Sydney he found 
time to visit in the following years Bal- 
larat, Bathurst, Bendigo, Hobart, Goul- 
burn, Lismore, Melbourne and Rock 
hampton for the consecration of then 
respective cathedrals Between 1890 and 
1900 he published Occasional Papers 
(1890), Letters on the Anglican Rejoima- 
tion and Other Papcis (1890), History 
of the Catholic Chuich tn Australasia 
(1894), and The Catholics of heland and 
the Penal Laws tn the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury (1899) He took much interest in 
social questions, and at the time of the 
maiitmie strike in 1890 listened with 
sympathy to a deputation fiom the 
stnkcis and advised them His general 
attitude was that capital and labour 
must each respect the others lights A pas 
sionate lovei of li eland he was earnest 
in his advocacy of home lule He was 
not, howevei, opposed to Great Britain, 
suppoitcd Dailey (qv) when the con- 
tingent w'as sent to the Sudan, and m 
latei years, spoke appreciatively of King 
Edw^ard VII He took the statesmanlike 
view that Australia must be prepared to 
defend hciself, and was a foice for fed- 
ei ation at a time when there was 
much difference of opinion in New 
South Wales Sir Henry Parkes speaking 
in the New South Wales parliament m 
November 1894 paid him a striking 
tribute ‘There is another person, who 
IS an entire strangci to me, and, I 
should think, a gentleman who has no 
very high opinion of me, wJiose sei vices 
1 should acknowledge Ol all the voices 
on this question, no voice has been more 
distinct, more full of a woithy fore- 
shadowing of the question’s greatness 
and more fraught with a clear prescience 
of what IS likely to come as the result 
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of fedeiation than the \oice of this 
eminent pielate ’ (B R ise The 
Making of the ■iustialinn Common 
wealth, p 204) Moian spoke \Mih effect 
at the peoples fedeial comention held 
at Bathurst in 1896, and was a candidate 
foi the fedeial comcntion held in 1897 
He polled well but was not elected 
Moran did not allow’' these questions to 
mteifeie with his mam work, the ad 
mmistiation of his Church m New' South 
Wales He laised much mone) for the 
building of St Mary’s cathedial, on which 
o\ci £100,000 was spent in his time, and 
a fuither £40,000 was recei\ed towaids 
the amount requned for its completion 
Educational facilities both primary and 
secondary were much inci eased, and he 
has a lasting monument in the 32 chai it 
able institutions established by him 
These include the home for aged and 
destitute at Randwick, St Vincent’s 
home and industrial school foi boys, the 
home and industrial school for giils at 
Manly, asylum and school foi the blind, 
Lewisham, asylum for mental invalids 
at Ryde, hospital for w'omen and child 
len at Lewisham, Matei Miseiicordiae 
hospital, North Sydney, St Joseph’s hos 
pital, Auburn, the foundling hospital, 
Waitara, St Joseph’s oiphanage, Km 
cumber. Sisters of St Joseph orphanage. 
Lane Cove, St Martha’s industrial 
school, Leichhaidt St Anne’s oiphan- 
age, Liverpool, St Brigid s orphanage at 
Ryde, St Magdalen’s retreat, Tempe, 
Mater Misericoidiae home. Church Hill, 
hospice for the dying, Darlmghurst, 
home for female blind Lnerpool and 
Mt Magdala letieat, Redfcin \nothci 
impoitant work w'as his gical ecclesias- 
tical college at Manly foi tlie tiaining 
of the priesthood He continued to tio a 
ceitain amount of wiitmg, among his 
latei woiks being The Mission Field m 
the Nineteenth Gentiny (1900), The 
Thiee Potions of Cnn (1905), The Piiests 
and People of heland (1905) Working 
to the end he died suddenly at Sydney 
aftci a short illness on ib August 1911, 


I and was biiiied in the \ault of St Mail’s 
I cathedral 

Moran was a stiict )et kindly discip 
linaiian, and a gieat fightei foi his 
Chmch and foi education He w'as a 
forthiight speaker, but scaicely a good 
I pieacliei and m his latci )eais his 
I voice lost caiivmg powei He was an 
I able though sometimes impulsive con 
troveisialist, a vigoious and scholail} 
waiter, though his pooily edited History 
j of the Catholic Chinch in Aiistialasia 
I scaicely does him |ustice in spite of its 
j wealth of infoimation Most of his books 
have been mentioned, othcis weie Acta 
! S Biendani (1872), lush Saints in Gieat 
Britain (1879), Spiciligium Ossonense 
Letteis and Papeis lUiistiative of the 
History of the lush Chinch, 3 senes 
(1874 84) To these may be added man) 
shoit pamphlets and ai tides in Reviews, 
and he also edited Monasticiim Hibei- 
meum (1871 etc), and Pastoial Letteis 
of Caidinal Cullen (1882) 

The Catholic Encyclopaedia, vol XI\, The 
Catholic Who’s U ho, 1911 Whos Who, 1911 
The Sydney Morning Hetald, 17 August 1911 
The Daily Telegraph S%dne\ 17 August 1911 
Ens O’Brien Joim al and Ptoceedtngs Royal 
Australian Histoncal Society, vol XXVIII, pp 
1 38 

MORDAUNT, Elinor (c 1872-1942), 
novelist, daughtei of St John L Clowes 
and the Hon Mis Clowes, was born at 
Cotgrove Place, Nottinghamshire, Eng- 
land, about the year 1872, and was 
christened Evel>n Mary In 1897 she 
went to Mauritius and there married a 
planter named "Wiehe The marriage was 
unfoitunate, and about two and a half 
)cars latei Mis "Wiehe found it impos 
sible to live any longei with hei hus 
band and letiuned to England Shoitlv 
afteiwaids she went to \ustialia and 
lived at Melbourne foi about eight 
yeais Hei son was boin immediatcl) 
aftei she aiiived The English TF/io^ 
Who for 1942 stated that she went to 
Austialia in 1902 and returned to Eng 
, land in 1908 But in the introduction 
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to hci Oil i'tt n alhihy thioiigh I nhma, 
published 111 London in iqii, the mthoi 
silted th iL she had been in Vietoiia loi 
moie thin ei^hl ycais It w is ncecssaiy 
loi hei to earn a Ii\ing and tvbile in 
Mclbouine she edited i woman’s lash 
ion papei, wiote shoil stones and 
articles made blouses, designed em 
bioidenes— and gaidens icted is a 
housekeepci and did aitistic woik of 
vaiiOLis kinds She was not strong in 
health, but with great coinage iindei 
look any kind oi woik trhich would 
pio\ ide a li\ mg tor hciself and hci infant 
son “Vt times she had a haid stiugglc, 
but she gamed an cxpeiienee ol life 
which was of the greatest use to hei as 
an authoi Hci hrst book the GaicUn of 
Coniintinint, was published m England 
in u)02 At Meibom nc she published a 
\oliinie of sketches Rosemmy, That'<i 
fo) Remonlnance (1Q09), and m 1911 
appealed On the Wallaby thiono^b Vic 
toua, b} E M Clow'es, an intciestmg 
account ol conditions m that state at 
that period Returning to England she 
began a long sci les ol volumes ol fiction, 
Millei 111 his Australian Liieiatiae lists 
about 30 books She established a reputa- 
tion as a wriiei of shoit stories lor 
maga/mes, and several of the volumes 
m this list aie collections of these stones 
Mrs Mot daunt tiavelled in the East 
Indies and adjacent islands and used her 
experiences in hei fiction, and in travel 
books such as The Ventuie Book, The 
Fuithai Venture Book, and Pwely for 
Pleasure Hei interesting autobiogiaphy, 
Smahada, published in 1937, includes 
an account ol her early struggles in 
■kustialia, written without bitterness, 
and with appieciative leference to the 
kindnesses she had received In 1933 she 
married R R Bowles She died at Ox 
lord on 35 June 1943 Her son by hci 
first marriage was alive when she was 
writing Sinabada, she mentions that 
he had married and had childien 
Elinor MorcUunt was a quiet, rathe 1 
fiail woman, who was leady at any 
moment to take a toyage in a sailing ship 


01 \isit any sa\age island She was com 
pletely eouiageous her experience of 
lile had guen hti much undci standing, 
and hei novels tie competent and mtei 
esting Possibly hei best woik was put 
into hei shoit stones, oken showing a 
glim sense ol iiigedy and huinoui A 
collection of them appealed 111 1934, 
The Tabs of Ihnoi Moidaiinf In addi 
lion to the volumes included in Millci, 
she was also the anthoi of Death it n 
fudg( Not, Hobby Hone Rose's in De 
cembn T>opu Heat Hoe Too n T al 
out and Bhtz Rids 

The Times -17 June iq}2 E Morris Miller 
Aushalian liteiatuie E Moulaunt Sinabada 
E M Clowes On the alhibs peisoiul know 
ledge 

MOREHEAD, Bovn Dunioi* (1843 
1905) piemiei ol Queensland w'as boin 
at Sydney on Ji \iigust 1843 He W'as 
educated at Sydney Grammai School and 
matiiculatetl at Sydney umveisiiy He, 
howevei, did not continue al the uni 
vcisity blit joined the Bank ol New 
South Wales, wheie he obtained some 
tiainmg m finance He then enteicd the 
seivicc ol the Australian Investments 
Company and as a station mspectoi 
visited Queensland m 1866 He le 
maincd m Queensland and m 1871 was 
elected a mcmbei of the legislative as 
senibly foi the Mitchell distiiet In 1873 
he founded the well known firm of B 
D Moiehead and Company, general 
raci chants and stock and station agents, 
which afterwards became Moreheads 
Limited In December 1880 he |Oined 
the fiist Mcllwraith (tiv) government 
as postmastci genci al but lesigned in 
August 1883 When Giifhth (qv) came 
into powci m Novembei 1883, Moic- 
head was ,qipomled leader of the opposi- 
tion and held tins jiositioa for some 
yeais Mtllwiaith became prcmiei again 
in June 1888 with Moiehead as col- 
onial secretary, and when Mcllwiaith 
lesigncd m Novembei, Morehead sue 
cecded him as prcmiei and colonial sec 
rctaiy He icsigned in August 1890 and 
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made a long Msit to Em ope In 18(13 
declined the agent geneialship and m 
1896 entered the legislatne council and 
lemained a inembei until his eleath on 
30 Octobei 1905 He was niariied twice 
and was sur\i\ed by se\eial children 
Morehead w'as a kindl), somewhat 
uncon\ entional witt} and humoious 
man He had scaicely sufficient force ot 
chaiactei to be an outstanding leadei but 
he w'as a piominent membei ot the 
Queensland pailiament loi a period ot 
o\ei 30 years 

The Brisbane Courier, 31 October and 1 \o 
\ember 1905 J H Heaton Aushahan Diction 
ar\ of Bates C A Berna\s (Jueensland Politics 
Duivnr ^ixty lean 

MORGAN, Sir -Vrthur (1856-1916), 
premier, piesident legislatne council, 
and lieutenant-go\einor o£ Queensland, j 
was the fourth son of James Morgan ! 
who tor some time represented A\’'aiwnck, j 
Queensland, in the legislatne assembly 
and became chairman of committees 
He w’as born on 19 Septembei 1856, was 
educated at the public school at M^ar 
wick, and then joined the staff of the 
Warwick Aigiis which was owned and 
edited by his father He became a mem [ 
ber of the local municipal council and 
was se\eral times elected mayoi In 1883 
he was elected a membei of the legis 
lative assembly foi W^aiwick, held his 
seat until 189b, and was le elected m 
1899 In that year he was chosen as 
speakei and show'ed dignity and ability 
in this position In 1903 Philp fq ^ ) re 
signed on account of defections fiom 
his party, and the leader of the Laboui 
party being unable to foim a ministry, 
Morgan was asked to lead a combina- 
tion of some of the liberals and the 
Labour party He lesigned the speaker- 
ship, foiraed a ministry, and became 
premier, chief secretary', secietaiy foi 
railways and vice-president of the execu- 
tive council A policy of retrenchment 
was carried out which gate Moigan 
some temporary unpopularity, and his 
combining with the Labour paity was 


much questioned by his fonnei associ- 
ates The position, how'etei, W'as one of 
some difficulty when Philp resigned, as 
' at the moment there appealed to be no 
outstanding man to take his place, and 
I Moigan felt it to be his duty to cairy 
j on a government In January 1906, altei 
' the death of Sir Hugh Nelson (q\ ), he 
I was appointed piesident of the legis- 
' latue council and on two occasions w'as 
acting-gov einoi In 1908 he was ap 
I pointed lieutenant-goveinoi of Queens- 
land In his later years his health was 
not good and he died on 20 December 
1916 He mariied m 1880 Alice 
' Augusta, daughter of H E Clinton, who 
I suivived him with five sons and thiee 
I daughters He published in 1902 Dts 
covery and Development of the Downs 
He was knighted in 1907 

Morgan came into piominence by his 
natural courtesy and evenness of tem- 
perament which made him an excellent 
chan man of committees, speaker, presi- 
dent of the council and lieutenant- 
governor He was neither a forceful pei- 
sonalitv noi the type of man that at- 
tiacts a laige following But he was a 
fii St class strv ant of the public who 
earned the respect of eveiy one in poli- 
tics, and earned out with conspicuous 
ability the high offices to which he was 
called 

The Brisbane Cornier 21 December 1916 TT /lo's 
Who, 1916 C A Berm\s, Queensland Politics 
During Sixty Years 

MORGAN, Sir William (c 1829-1883), 
piemier of South Austialia, w'as the son 
of a farmer and was boin in Bedford- 
shire, England, in 1828 01 1829 He emi- 
giated to Australia and arrived at Adel- 
aide in February 1849 where he ob 
tamed work with Booid Brothers, grocers 
About tlie beginning of 1852 he went 
to the Victorian gold diggings, but was 
not very successful and leturned to his 
old position In paitneiship with a 
brother he shortly aftei wards purchased 
this busmess and made it a \eiy success- 
ful one He was elected to the legisla- 
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u\L council jn ibby and i\as chief see 
let in in da second Boucaut fq \ ) go\ 
cinnaiiL liom June 1875 to Mai eh 1876 
He a as chiet societal} igaiii in the 
louiih Boucaut ministi} fiom Octobti 
1S77 to Septenibei 1878 and when Bou 
caut became a judge, Moigan lecon 
stiucted the ministiy and on 27 Septem 
bci 1878 became pieniiei and chief sec 
letai) This mniistiy was in office loi 
neaily thiee }eiis but it did not have 
an easy passage One impoi tant measure 
passed was that piosiding deep diain 
age foi Adelaide, the fust city in \iis 
tralia to hate a piopci seweiage system 
A public trustee act was passed, and 
there was some laihvay extension but 
otliei bills tvcie tin own out by the conn 
cil Piessuie ol piivate business made 
Morgan lesign on 24 June 1881 and the 
Bray (q v ) niinisti y came in In May 
1883 Moigaii left on a visit to Fngland 
and he died suddenly at Biighton on 2 
Noveiiibei 1883 He mairied a daughter 
of T H Matthews w'ho suivivecl him 
with two sons and two daughlcis He 
was cicated K C M G m May 1883 
Morgan was an cntiiely self-made 
man, oL libeial opinions He was a 
staunch fiec-tiadet who held that pio 
tectivc duties taxed the people least able 
to beai the bin den He was an excellent 
speaker, and an able adimnistiatoi who, 
but foi his compaiatively caily death, 
might have had a moi e impoi taut place 
in the political histoiy ol South 
Australia 

7 /fe Tunes s No\ ember i88«{ The Register, 
Adelaide, 3 Novembei 1883 E Hoddei The \ 
Hilton of South Australia 

MORPHETT, Sir John (18091892). 
South Australian pioneei, was the son 
of a sohcitoi and was born at London 
on t May 1809 He received a good 
education at a piivate school, and be- 
came Intel csted 111 the South Ausiialian 
colonization schemes He was present 
at the dinnei given 10 Captain Hmd- 
marsh (q v ) m honour ot his appoint- 
ment as goveinoi of South Australia 
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about the end of 1835 and a lew weeks 
litci on 20 Maich 183(1 sailed foi 
South Vusti'iha in the Cygnet which 
'll used aftei a voyage of neaily six 
months on 11 Septem bei 1836 Moiphett 
had no official position but he assisted 
Light in laying out Adelaide, and 
Moiphett sti eel was named altei him 
He opened an agency business, took a 
leading place in the community and 
in Deccmbei 1838 was selected to sign 
the lettci which accompanied the piece 
ot plate piescntcd to Robeit Gougei 
(cjv) b} a numbei ol the most piomin 
ent colonists He appears to have had 
private means as in May 1839 he paid 
£4000 foi 4000 acies ol land and he 
was concerned in othci comparative!} 
huge tiansictions He wms appointed 
ti easuiei to the tow'n coipoiation on 5 
Deccmbei 18 jo, and on 15 June 1843 
was nominated as a non official membei 
ol the legislative council In Januai) 
i8j.r, he was m the chan at the meeting 
called to piotcst against the pioposal ot 
the Bntish govcinmeni to send Park 
lull St piison boys (o South Australia 
In Septcmbei i84{) as a piotcst against 
the mining loyalty bill being passed 
by the casting vote of Govctnoi Robe 
(qv), Moiphett and the tluee othei 
non official members ol the council left 
the chambci and the council was lelt 
without a tjuoium In August 1851 
Moiphett was chosen speakei of the en 
larged council, and on 9 March 1857 he 
w^as elected a membei of the legislative 
council at the first election undei respon- 
sible goveinment He was chief secretary 
in the Reynolds (q v ) ministry fiom Feb- 
luaiy to Octobei i8bi, and on 31 Maich 
i8b5 was elected piesidciiL ol the legis- 
lative eoimeil and held the position until 
Fcbiuaiy 1873 when he gave up poll 
tics He lived in rctiicmcnt until his 
death on 7 November 1892 He mained 
in 1838 Elizabeth, daughtci of Sii James 
Hurtle Fishei (qv), who sinvivcd him 
with SIX daughters and four sons He 
was knighted m 1870 
Morphett was fitted by both biith and 
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education to be a leader of the pioneeis 
m South \ustialia He had faith in the 
colon) fiom the beginning and though 
he realized that for a peiiod South Aus 
tialia would ha\e to be legaided as a 
pastoial colon) depending chiefl> on its 
expoit of wool, as eailv as 1838 he had 
sanguine hopes of laismg wine, olive 
oil, figs maize, flax, silk, nee, indigo 
and tobacco (J Stephens, The Land of 
Promise, p 49) He suppoited Fisher 
and Goiigei in then quaiiels with Hind- 
maish, later on show^ed himself to be a 
toice ill the legislate c council, and 
woiked hard for responsible go\einment 
He took an active pait in the foimation 
of the Literary Association and Mechanics 
Institute, and was an eaily suppoiter 
of St Peter’s College He w’-as one of the 
earliest men to take an mteiest in rac- 
ing in South Australia and MorphetviIIe 
lacecourse w^as named after him 

The Advertiser, Adelaide, 8 No\ ember 1892 
The South AusOaltan Ree;istet, 8 No\ ember 
1892 E Hodder, The Founding of South Aus- 
tralia, J Blacket, History of South Australia 

MORRIS, Edward Ellis (1843 1902), 
educationist and miscellaneous wiiter, 
was born at Madras, India, on 25 De- 
cember 1843 father, John C 

Morris, was accountant-general of the 
East India Company at Madias Moms 
was educated at Rugby and Lincoln Col 
lege, Oxfoid, %vhere he graduated B \ 
with final honours in classics, law' and 
modern history in i866 He was an 
assistant master at St Peter’s College, 
Radley, and at Haileybur)', and in 1871 
became headmaster of the Bedfordshiie 
middle class public school From 1875 
to 1883 he was headmastei of the Mel- 
bourne Church of England grammar 
school which made steady piogiess 
under his caie During his period he in- 
troduced the prefect system, and estab 
Iished the first school libiary and the 
first school journal in Melbourne In 
1883 he was elected to the chair of 
English, French and German langu- 
ages and literature at the univeisity of 
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Melbourne He took a piominent part 
in the management of the uniiersity, 
and foi se\eral years w'as piesident of 
the piofessoiial boaid He had also 
many outside inteiests and it was at his 
suggestion that a bianeh of the cliaiity 
organization societ) of which he was 
the fiist president, was founded in Mel- 
bourne The Melbourne Shakespeare 
Societ), foi many )ears the most flour- 
ishing liteiary society in Victoria, was 
also founded on Ins suggestion, and he 
took the gieatest interest in the Mel- 
bourne public library of which he w'as 
appointed a trustee in 1879 He became 
vice-piesident of the trustees in 1896 
His Metnoii of Geotge Higinbotham 
(q\) was published in 1895, and in 
i8gS apjieared his most important woik, 
his painstaking and \aluable Austtal 
English A Dictionaiy of -liisty alastan 
Words, Plnases and Usages This ob- 
tained foi him the Litt D degiee of 
the university of Melbouine He died 
w'hile on a \isit to Europe on 2 January 
1902 He married in 1879 the eldest 
daughtei of Geoige Higinbotham (qv), 
w'ho died in 1896 He w'as survived by a 
son and three daughters Morris also 
WTOte two little volumes for the "Epochs 
of Modem History” series, The Age of 
Anne (1877), and The Eaily Hanovaii- 
am (1886) He edited Cassell’s Pictuies- 
que Anstialasia (4 \ols, 18879) and a 
te%v of his lectures were also published 
separately He had completed befoie his 
death a w'ork on Cook and his Compan- 
ions which has not been published 

The Aigus and The Age, Melbourne, 3 Januar) 
1902 E La T Armstrong The Book of the 
Public Ltbran, 1856 1906, Sir Ernest Scott 
A History of the University of Melbomne, Liber 
Melburmcnsis, 1937 

MORRISON, Alexander (1829-1903), 
headmaster of Scotch College, Mel- 
bourne, was bom neai Fories Scotland, 
on 3 February 1829 father, Don- 
ald Morrison, a fanner of good educa- 
tion who became factor to Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder, married Catherine Fraser, 
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d %\omui oi stion^ Chiislian chai iciei 
and 41 c\andu is then sixth son He 
w IS cduc ited at the Elgin \cadcmy and 
kings college, Abcideen unueisity 
wheie he took his M A. degiee iii 1851 
He lias a mistei loi two yeais at a 
school at Elgin and then loi thiee yeais 
i\as in chaige ot St John’s grammai 
school, Hamilton Buiing this period 
the nunibei ot boys at the school 111 
Cl eased lioin 191 to ^97 In 185b he 
accepted the position ot headmaster of 
the Scotch College, Melbourne, aimed 
on a6 July 1857, and a week latci began 
his duties 

^V^hen Moiiisoii came to Melbourne 
theie weie only r,o day boys and six 
boaiders at the school, but m a few yeais 
It became one of the leading public 
schools in Austialia, with a high lepiita- 
tion foi scholaiship In 187?} considei 
able additions wcie made to the school 
buildings, including a house toi the 
principal but following a seveic illness 
m 1874 Moiiison was given a yeai’s 
leave of absence and iiavellecl widely 
in Em ope He was appointed a mem- 
bei of the council of the univcisity of 
Melbourne in 1878, and loi the leinam 
del of his life was one of the most 
regular attendants at its meetings In 
Novembei 1876 he moved the motion 
at the geneial assembly of the Piesby 
terian Church which led to the found 
ing of Oimond College, and he laigely 
influenced Francis Oimond (qv) m his 
endowing of the college He woiked haid 
himself in obtaining subscriptions when 
the college was instituted, was elected 
chan man ot the trustees, and piesided 
at the opening ceicmony on i8 Maich 
1881 In Ins eailiei yeais at Scotch Col 
lego Moiiisoii took classes in several sub- 
jects, but as the school increased in nuni- 
bcis Ills work became laigely confined to 
administration He died suddenly on 31 
May igog He matned m 1855, Whilst 
ma, daughtei of Donald Fiaser, who 
died m 1883 He was survived by foui 
sons and thiee daughters The univei 
sity of Abeidcen conferred on him the 
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honoiaiy degicc of LL D in 1876 He 
vv is the aiithoi ol f fnsl Latin Coiusc 
Moiiison was tall cicct, black 
bended, stem looking He was a stiict 
but just discipltnaiiaii who, though he 
mellowed as he giew' oldci did not quite 
gam the affection ol his boys in the 
same w'ay as Adamson (q v ), Littlejohn 
(c| V ) and Wcigali (q v ) He set a high 
standaid ol scholaiship in the school and 
ne\ei lost his grip ol the conduct ot it 
He had the gieat meiit of lecognizing 
a good man when he saw him, and, at 
a tune when theic was little organization 
in the training ot teachers, kept a high 
average in the quality of his staff He 
named and encouiaged Frank Shew 
(i8r,i 1934) w'ho joined the staff in 
1870 and loi 53 yeais was beloved by 
succecclmg geneiations of boys (see W 
J luinei’s eulogy 111 Bloto foi Balloom 
thaptci XXVI ’■luinci’s account ol 
Rolieit Moinson howevei, is a baseless 
tiavesty Robcit Moinson a youngei 
biothei ol Di Moinson, was lu fact a 
lust rate mathematical mastci, vice 
piincipal of the school foi many yeais, 
and second only to Shew in the affection 
of the boys) Other distinguished masteis 
weie Weigall, Alexanclei Sutheiland 
(cp ), and \V F Ingiam This was pei- 
haps the most iinpoi tant lactoi in 
Moiiison's 47 succcsslul ycais in chaige 
of Scotch College, hut his peisonahty 
was felt in other ways in the school, and 
his wide geneial interests enabled him 
to be an important figuic m all matteis 
relating to education in Victoiia 
whethei at the council table of the uni- 
vei si ty, 01 when piepaiing and giving 
evidence foi a loyal commission 

Histo}\ of Scotch CoUege, Melbounu The 
Ai^vs uicl rht Age, Mclbemme, i June iqog, 
TiUimoniah in Fnvour of Mi Alexander Mot' 
man M A , peisonal kuoultdgt 

MORRISON, GjLORct Ernfstl (186s 
1930), tiaveller, The Times coirtspon 
dent, Peking, known as Chinese Morrison, 
was bom at Geelong, Victoria, on 4 
Febiuaiy i8bg His father, Di G 
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Moiiison, a biothei oi Alcxanclei x\Ior 
iison (qv ), was pimcipal of Geelong 
College, and the box was educated at 
his father’s school Before piocceding to 
the medical coiiise at Meibom nc unixei 
sitv at the beginning of 1880, Moiiison 
had tested his poweis as a walkei dur 
mg a xacation by walking fiom Geelong 
to \delaide a distance of about 600 
miles \ftei passing his first yeai medi 
cine he took a xacation tup dowm the 
Muira) in a canoe from Albui) to the 
mouth, a distance of 1650 miles cox 
eied m 65 days Failing in his next ex 
aminations he shipped on a xesscl trad- 
ing to the South Sea islands, discoxeied 
some of the exils of the kanaka tiaffic, 
and wrote articles on it which appeared 
in the Age and had some influence on 
the exentual stippiession of it He next 
xisited New Guinea and did part of the 
return jouiney on a Chinese junk 
Landing at Norman ton at the end of 

1882 Moirison decided to walk to Mel- 
bouine He was not quite 21, he had no 
horses 01 camels and was unarmed, but 
carrying his swag and swimming 01 xvad- 
ing the rixers 111 his path, he xvalked the 
2043 miles m 123 days No doubt the 
country had been much opened up 
since the days of Burke and Wills, but 
the journey x\as nevertlieless a remark- 
able feat, xxhich stamped Morrison as a 
great natural bushman and explorer 
He arrixed at Melbourne on 21 April 

1883 to find that during his journey 
Mcllwiaith (q \ ), the premier of Queens- 
land, had annexed pai t of New Guinea, 
and was xainly endeavouring to get 
the support of the British government 
foi his action The Age decided to send 
Moiiison to New Guinea as its special 
coi respondent, but this was not an- 
nounced at the time, and Monison, on 
being interviewed in Sydney, gave the 
irapiession that he was going to see 
what were the prospects of foiming a 
Presbytciian mission station He sailed 
from Cooktown in a small lugger and 
arrived at Port Moresby after a stormy 
passage On 24 July Morrison with a 


Morrison 

small party started with the intention 
of ciossing to Dvke Acland Bay 100 miles 
away Much high mountain country 
I barred the way and it took 38 days to 
I covei 50 miles The natives became 
I hostile, and about a month later Mor- 
rison was stiuck by two spears and 
I neaily killed The only thing possible 

* was to retiace their steps Moriison was 
I strapped to a hoise and, not having to 

cut the track as thev went, Poi t Moresby 
was reached in 11 days Here Moinson 
I received medical attention but it was 
moie than a month befoie he 1 cached 
the hospital at Cooktown In spite of 

* his misfortune Morrison had penetrated 

* farther into New Guinea than any pre- 
j vious w'hite man Much the better foi 
' a week m hospital Morrison went on to 

Melbourne, but he still carried the head 
of a spear m his body and no local 
surgeon was anxious to probe for it in 
the condition of surgery m that day 
Monison’s fathei decided to send the 
young man to John Chiene, professoi of 
suigery at Edinbuigh university, the 
operation was successful, and Morrison 
took up his medical studies again, at 
I Edinburgh He graduated M B Ch M 
on 1 August 1887 

After his graduation Moinson tiav el- 
ltd extensively in the United States, the 
West Indies, and Spam, where he be- 
came medical officer at the Rio Tinto 
mine He then proceeded to Morocco, 
became physician to the Shereef of 
Wazan and did some travelling in the 
inteiior Study at Pans under Di Char- 
cot followed before he returned to Aus- 
tralia in 1890, and for two yeais was 
resident surgeon at the Ballarat hospital 
Leaving the hospital in May 1893 
went to the Far East, and in February 
1894 began a journey from Shanghai to 
Rangoon He went partly by boat up 
the river Yangtse and rode and walked 
the remainder of the 3000 miles He 
completed the journey in 100 days at a 
total cost of £18, which included the 
wages of two oi three Chinese servants 
whom he picked up and changed on the 
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i\ I'l he cnieiul new thsUicts He w iS 
tjuitL UP nniccl tncl then knew Inrell) 
mote than a dozen \\oids of Chinese 
Eut he w ts wiIJjns» to confoim to and 
icspect die customs of the people he 
met and e\eiv\vheie ivas leceued with 
couitesY In his inteicsting account of 
his jouiney din -tustialian in China, 
published in 18915, while speaking well 
of the pel son all ties of the many mission 
anes he met he consistently belittled 
then success in obtaining eonveits In 
aftei yeais he legietted this, as he lelt 
he had given a wrong impression by not 
sufiiciently stressing the value of then 
social and medical work 

‘\fter his arrival at Rangoon Momson 
went to Calcutta wheie he became sen 
onsly ill with lemittcnt fevci and neaily 
died On lecoveiing he went to Scotland, 
piescnted a thesis to the univeisity ol 
Edinburgh on “Heiedily as a Factoi m 
the Causation of Disease", and received 
his M D degi ec in Vugust 1 895 He was 
introduced to Mobeily Bell, editor of 
TIu Times, who appointed him a special 
conespondent in the east In Novembei 
he went to Siam where there were 
Anglo Flench difficulties, and tiav'elled 
much in the inteiioi Monison was veiy 
doubtful about his fiist communication 
to The Tunes and showed it to a fiiend 
who, in a letter to The Times about the 
time of Moiiison’s death, spoke of it as 
'a perfect diagnosis of the then troubled 
condition of China, masteily in its phras 
ing, luminous in its bioad conception 
of the geneial situation” His lepoits 
attracted much attention both in Lon- 
don and Pans From Siam he ciossed 
into southern China and at Yunnan 
was again seuously ill Cuung himself 
he made his way thiough Siam to Bang- 
kok, a journey ol nearly a thousand miles 
In Febiuaiy 1897 The Times made Morn- 
son icsident conespondent at Peking, and 
he took up his lesidencc iheic in the 
lollowing month Theic was much Rus- 
sian activity m Manchuiia at this time 
and m June Morrison went to Vladi- 
vostok He travelled ovci a thousand 


miles to StieJensk and tlien icioss Man 
ehuna to Vladivostok again He le- 
poitcd to The Tunes that Russian engm 
ecis weie making pieliminary siincys 
fiom kirin towaids Poit Aithur On the 
very day his communication ai lived m 
London, 6 Maich 1898, The Times le 
ceived a telegiam fiom Momson to say 
that Russia had presented a h\ e day 
idiimiium to China demanding the 
light to const! uct a lailway to Port 
Vilhur This was a triumph foi The 
Tunes and its conespondent, but he had 
also shown prophetic insight in another 
phrase of his dispatch, when he stated 
that ‘the impoitanec of Japan in 1 ela- 
tion to the futuic of Manchuria cannot 
be disicgardcd” Geimany had occupied 
kiiochao towaids the end of 1897, 
a great snuggle foi political pieponder- 
acy was going on Momson m his tele- 
giams showed "the picscicncc of a states 
man and the actuiacy of an historian" 
{The Times, ai May 1920) In January 

1899 he went to Siam and was able to 
point out that thcic w'as no need foi 
French interference in that country, 
which was quite capable of governing 
Itself Laiei in the year he went to Eng- 
land, and eaily in 1900 paid a short visit 
to his relations in Australia Returning 
to the east by way of Japan he then 
visited Korea before letuinmg to Peking 
The Boxei lebellion broke out soon 
after, and during the siege of the lega- 
tions liom June to August Momson as an 
acting lieutenant showed great com age, 
always leady to volimteei foi every ser- 
vice of dangei He was severely wounded 
in July and was reported killed He was 
aftei wards able to lead his highly laud- 
atory obiiuaiy notice, which occupied 
two columns of The Times on 17 July 

1900 Aftei a temble siege the legations 
wcie relieved on 14 August by an aiiny 
ol vinous 11 itionaluies iindei Geneial 
Gasclee Theie was gieat uiiceitainiy 
rcgaiding the fuiuic ol China in the 
following months, and through The 
Times Moinson was able to bring the 
changing positions bcfoie the British 
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public Russia and Japan united in 
opposing any dismembeiment of China, 
which was punished by the imposition 
of a heavy indemnity iVhen the Russo 
Japanese war broke out in February^ 1904 
Morrison became a correspondent with 
the Japanese army He w'as piesent at 
the entry of the Japanese into Port 
Mthur earlv in 1905, and repiesented 
The Times at the Portsmouth USA 
peace conference In 1907 he crossed 
China fiom Peking to the Fienth boidei 
of Tonquin, and in iqio lode from 
Honan across Asia to Andijan in Russian 
Tuikestan, a journey of 3750 miles 
which was completed in 175 days From 
Andijan he took train to Leningrad, and j 
then travelled to London aiming on 29 j 
July 1910 He retuined to China and, ' 
when plague broke out in Manchuiia, 
went to Harbin, wheie a great Chinese 
phvsician, Di Wu Lien teh, succeeded in 
staying the spread of a mortal sickness 
which seemed to thi eaten the whole 
world Morrison did his part by publish- 
ing a series of ai tides advocating the 
launching of a modern scientific public 
health serv ice in China AVhen the 
Chinese revolution began in igii 
Moiiison took the side of the levolu 
tionaries and the Chinese lepubhc was 
established eaily m 1912 In August 
Moriison lesigned his position on The 
Times to become political advisei to 
the Chinese government at a salary 
equivalent to £4000 a year, and immedi 
ately went to London to assist m float- 
ing a Chinese loan of £10,000,000 In 
China during the following years he 
had an anxious time advising, and en- 
deavouring to deal with the political 
intrigues tliat were continually going on 
He visited Australia again in December 
1917 and returned to Peking m Febru- 
ary 1918 He lepiesented China during 
the peace discussions at Veisailles in 
1919, but his healtli began to give way 
and he retued to England well aware 
that he had only a short time to live He 
died on 30 May 1920 and w’as buried at 


Sidmouth He maiiied in 1912 Jennie 
^Vaik Robin who sunived him foi onlv 
thiee vears His thiee sons, Ian Alastair, 
and Cohn, all grew to manhood and 
giaduated at Cambridge Moirison's le 
maikable libiaiy, which contained the 
laigest number of books on China evei 
collected was sold to Baron Iwasoki of 
Tokyo foi £35,000 in 1917, vvith the 
pioviso that seiious students should 
have access to it In 1932 the inaugural 
‘George Ernest Morrison Lectuie in 
Ethnology” was delivered at Canberia, 
a fund having been established by 
Chinese residents of Austialia to pro 
vide for an annual lecture in Morrison's 
memory 

Monison was a tall, rathei ungainly 
man, who apparently did not know 
what feai was His life was a crowded 
scene of adventure, but through all his 
adv entures he earned an inquiring mind 
that gathei ed experience and know- 
ledge fiom eveiy thing that happened 
In this he was helped by his sympathy 
with human natuie in all its manifesta- 
tions, his humour, his lucidity of thought, 
his lov^e of truth All these things helped 
him to understand the oriental mind, 
and he became fai more than a meie 
reporter of events AVith no seciet service 
money to help him he could look be- 
neath the surface of the troubled con- 
ditions of the time, and his intelligent 
anticipation of events to come gave him 
a remarkable leputation He began with 
a great belief in the mission of the Brit- 
ish to develop China, but as time went 
on his love foi China developed Dur- 
ing his last years his exceptional abilities 
were devoted to its interests, and to the 
end of his days he was constructively 
planning for its future development No 
country has ever had a moie devoted 
sen ant 

The Tunes, 17 July 1900 Ma^, i and 2 
June 1920, F Clune, itky Htgh to Shanghai, 
and Chinese Morrison The Argus and The 
Age, Melbourne, 1 June 1920 A B Paterson, 
Happy Dispatches, G E Monison, An Atis 
tialian in China 
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^fORT iri Ai \s SiTCLirrL (i8ib 1H78) 
incKhaiii tixi pioncei in meit pieser- 
\ition son of fonathm ind Afaiy Moit 
was boin at Bolton Lancashiie Ent^ 
land, on 2;} Dtccmbei 181b He was 
educated at Manchestei ijiammai school, 
obtained a position with the Maiichestci 
hi m of \ and S Hem } , and had a lettei 
iiom It lecommending him to Messis 
Aspinw all Brown and Company w hen he 
came to Sydney in Febiuaiy 1838 He 
obtained a position in this business, but 
the financial ciisis of 1813 compelled 
him to start loi himscll He began as 
an auctioneer and woolbiokei, undei 
the name of Moit and Company, estab 
lished the first public wool sales, and built 
up a veiy piosperous business He was a 
shaieholdei in 1841 in the Huntei Rnei 
Steam Navigation Company, and was 
one of the promoteis in 1849 of the first 
laihvay m New South Wales With the 
opening of the goldfields in 1851 Moit 
leali/cd tint iheie must be a gcnci il 
increase of business, and he showed 
great enlerpiise in encouraging any 
thing that led to the deielopment of 
the countiy In i85{) he began to buy 
land at Mouiya about 200 miles south 
o£ Sydney His estate, which was called 
Bodalla, eventually covered an aiea ot 
38,000 acies on which there was much 
settlement engaged in dairying He also 
expeiimented m the cultivation of silk, 
cotton, and sugai In 1863 he was in- 
terested in the introduction of steameis 
lor the harboui and coastal tiadc, and 
foimed what eventually became the 
Moil’s Dock and Engineering Company 
Ltd which afteiwaids employed as 
many as 700 men at one time Locomo- 
tives for the government 1 ail ways were 
largely supplied by this business and 
stcamcis up to r,oc) ions wcie built He 
also excavated a dock 400 Icet long, tlic 
hugest in Australia Latei on Moit 
offeied shares to his employees on vciy 
favourable teims, and a fair numliei of 
shaies weie taken up This was one of 
the eailiest attempts at coopeiation be 
tween capital and laboin m Australia, 
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and although only paitially succcssiul 
Moit s icl uioiis with his employees were 
always of the happiest Other intciests 
of iVfou weie m the Peak Downs Cop 
pci Company in Queensland the 
Waiatah Coal Mining Comjaany at New 
castle and a M ii/ena lactoiy He had 
alviays been intcicsted in the cjuestion 
of the pieseivation of meat, and to 
waids the end of his hie spent much 
money in cxpei mien ting with lieezing 
meat intended to be cxjioited to Eng- 
land In 18b 1 he established at Dai ling 
Haiboui the fiist fieezmg woiks in the 
world, which afteiw^ards became the New 
South Wales Fresh Food and Ice Com 
pany In 1875 slaughteiing works were 
constructed m the Blue Mountains m 
oidci that the Sydney maikct might be 
supplied He einjiloyed a Fiencli engin 
cer E D Nicolle, and much money was 
spent 111 endeavouiing to find a way of 
deliveimg ho/cn meat m England Ihe 
expenments weie abandoned toi the 
lime being in 187b, and it is exticrady 
likely that the disappointments and 
anxieties expeiienccd by Moit affected 
his health He was, however, still con- 
vinced that Australia was destined to be 
a great suppliei of food to Europe He 
died at Bodalla of inflammation of 
the lungs lollownng a chill on q May 
1878 He married (1) Miss Laidley, in 
1841 and (2) Miss Macaulay, who sui- 
vived him with five sons and two daiigh 
tcis by the first niaiiiage, and two sons 
by the second A statue to his memory 
was cicctcd m Sydney His business was 
subscciuently amalgamated with R 
Goldsbiough and Company Limited 
under the name of Goklsbiough Moit 
and Company I^iraiied 

In private life Mori was interested in 
the ails and his collection ot pictures at 
his own home was frccjuently 1 hi own 
open to the public He was kindly and 
cxlicmcly cliaiitablc, not only spending 
laige sums of money on chinches, 
schools and chaiitablc insuiutions but 
finding time to eariy out liteially the in 
junction to “visit the widows and father- 
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less in then affliction ’ \t the time ot 
his death he was spoken of as ‘the gieat 
est benefactor the woiking classes in this 
countiv c^el had \s a business man 
he was sanguine and enthusiastic and 
ne\er afraid of a big pioposition To 
this he united the sinew dness and 
poweis of w'oik that bi ought success to 
most of his \entuies No othei man ot 
Ins peiiod did so much foi the deielop 
ment ol \ustialia 

J H Heaton Aushalian Dutioiian of Dates 
P \Ienncll The Diciinua)\ of iushalastan 
Bio(rtaph\ The Sidney Montmg Huatd so 
Ma) 1878 } I Ciitchell anti J RaMiiond 

A of the Fiozen Meat Ttade, p 18 

fames Jems Journal and Proceedings Ro\al 
■iiistialian Historical Sonets \ol \XIV pp 
32*', 95 Re\ J Jefferis Life Lessons from the 
Career of Thomas S Mort^ A Sermon 

MORTON, Fr\nk (1869-1923), jouina 
list and poet, w^as boin at Bromley, Kent 
England, on 12 Maj 1869, the son ot 
a plumbei m prospeious cii cumstances 
He w’^as educated at a pin ate school 
where he had a good grounding m the 
classics and Fiench, and w^as brought to 
Sydney when he was 16 Eaily m 1889 
he obtained woik as a seaman and sailed 
tor America but left the ship at Hong 
Kong Foi a few months he was a teacher, 
and at the end ot the year obtained 
work on the Sty aits Times In 1892 he 
went to Calcutta and did editoiial 
work, and in 1894 leturned to Australia 
He worked for \aiious papeis in Vic 
toria, New South Wales, Queensland 
and Tasmania for about 10 }eais be- 
fore joining the staff of the Otago Daily 
Times in 1905 His most leiiiarkable 
work in New Zealand, howevei, was his 
editing of a monthly journal the Ti tad, 
of which he frequently wrote the gi eater 
part himself under \aiious pen names 
In 1908 he published Laughter and 
Teats, Vetses of a Jomnahst, at Welling- 
ton, and in 1909 The dngel of the 
Earthquake, prose sketches with a poem 
The Yacht of Dy earns, a noiel, was pub 
lished in 1911 Returning to Australia 
Morton continued to contiibute a laige 
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j mass of excellent jouinalisni both prose 
I ind \crsc to the Ttiad, the Bulletin, the 
I Lone Hand, and othei jDapers and maga 
7incs His J rises foi Marjorie and Some 
I Others weic published in Septembei 
I 1916, w'hich was follow^ed b\ The Secret 
1 (1919) and Alan and the Devil, 

' a Book of Shame and Pity (1922) He 
j li\ed at Manly, New South "Wales, foi 
some yeais and died follownng an opera- 
tion, on 15 Decembei 1923 He maiiied 
' m 1891, Louise Hollwaj, wfflo suisived 
him with tw'o sons and two daughteis 
Moiton was an excellent journalist, 
shoit story wuiter, and eiitic His \erse 
IS ahvays capable sometimes charming, 
but seldom suggests that it has been 
deeply felt His erotic poem The Secret 
Spying does not succeed m escaping the 
monotony that seems to be inseparable 
I from work of that kind About six of 
I his poems ha\e been included in an- 
1 thologies 

I F J Broomfield quoted b^ E Morns Miller 
1 Australian Literature The irgus, Melbourne 
' 17 December 1923 Otago Daily Times 18 
December 1923 

MUELLER, Baron Sir Ferdinand Jakob 
j Heinrich \on (1825 1896), botanist and 
, explorer, son of Fredeiick Mueller, a 
commissioner of customs, and his wife 
Louisa, was born at Rostock, Germany, 
on 30 June 1825 family was of 
I Danish origin (G Daley, information 
{ fiom relatues of \on hlueller) Both 
I parents died while he was young but 
' he was given a good education by his 
I grandparents Appi enticed to a chemist 
1 at 15 he passed the pharmaceutical 
examinations and studied botany under 
Piofessor Nolte at Kiel He recened the 
degree of doctoi of philosophy when he 
was 21 for a thesis on the Common 
Shepheid’s Purse, and began a collection 
of the plants of Schleswug-Holstein He 
had also been studying for a medical 
caieer but m 1847, ha\ing been advised 
to go to a warmer climate, he sailed for 
Austialia with twro sisters He arrived 
1 at Adelaide on 18 December 1847 
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found cinploi iiicnt as i chemist Shoith 
aftcn\<iKts iit obtained 20 acies of land 
noi f 11 hoiu \d(,laide, but aftei h\ing 
on It loi 1 feu months letuined to Ins 
foinici employment He contiibuted a 
feu papeis on botinical subjects to Gei 
man periodicals, and in 1852 sent a 
papei to the Linnean Society at London 
on "The Floia of South ‘Vustialia” In 
the same yeai he lemoved to Melbourne 
uheic he was appointed government 
botanist, and in 1853 made an explora- 
tion noith east horn Melbourne to the 
then almost unknown Buffalo Ranges 
Fiom theie Muellei went to the uppei 
reaches of the Goulburn Rivet and acioss 
Gippsland to the coast The neighbour 
hoods of Poit Albeit and Mhlson’s 
Promontoiy were exploied, and the 
journey of some 1500 miles was com 
plelcd along the coast to Meibom ne 
During this joinney large additions 
w'eie made to the botanical knowledge 
of Austialia He began making collec 
tions of diied specimens, and, getting 
in touch with Sii William Hooker of 
Kew, sent him duplicate specimens, thus 
beginning the conespondence with him 
and his son that was continued foi the 
lemamdci of Mueller's life In Novem- 
ber he made another expedition to 
the noiih-uest of Victoria, going up 
the Munay to Albury he turned south 
east to Omeo along the Tambo Rivei, 
and easteily to the mouth of the Snowy 
River When Mueller leached Mel 
bourne again he had tiavelled about 
2500 miles and had mci cased the num 
ber of known Victorian plants by about 
a fomth Towaids the end of 18 -54 he 
again explored noi th-easiern Victoria, 
ascending and naming Mounts Hotham 
and Latrobe, and adding considerably to 
the known alpine plants of Austialia 
He went thiough many haidslups, and 
though often short of food succeeded in 
living on the country as few others 
could have done On 18 July 1855 
started fiom Sydney as natuiahst to the 
exploring expedition led by A A 
Gregory (qv) to the Northern Terri- 


toi) The expedition was successful, and 
Muellei foi his pait lound ncaily 800 
species new to Austialia He published 
in this )eii his Definitions of Raie 01 
Hitlieito Undc^aibed Aiistiahan Plants 
In 1857 Rostock univeisity gave him 
the honoiaiy degiec of doctoi of medi 
cine, and in the same yeai he was ap 
poi ifcd cliiectoi of the botanical gardens 
at Melbouine 

Muellei immediately ananged foi the 
building of what is now known as the 
national heibaiium, and began his ac 
count of new plants discoveied in Aus 
tialia, Fiagmenta Phytogiaphia Austia- 
ha, which was wiitten in Latin and pub 
lished by the government of Victoiia 
m 11 volumes between 1858 and 1881 
Undci Mudlci’s caic the gardens be 
came vciy jiopular. Luge numbers of 
plants had been planted and labelled, 
and the contents of the herbarium wcie 
continually inci casing Later Mueller’s 
pi IV ate collection and othci gifts weie 
made to it, so that eventually an enoi 
mous collection was labelled and housed 
in It In 1858 Sir William Hookei was 
suggesting to Mueller that he should 
come to England and write a systematic 
monogiaph on the Austialian floia 
Muellei found himself unable to do 
this and eventually agreed to collaborate 
in a woik of this kind to be undertaken 
by Ml Geoige Bentham It had been 
hoped that this work could have been 
begun m 1859, not until 1863 

that the first \olume appeared Mean- 
while Muellei had published in 1860-2 
volume I ol The Plants hidigetious to 
the Colony of Victoria, but abandoned 
this book m favour of the larger woik 
The tillc-pagc of this lead Floia Aus- 
iiahensis A De^cuption of the Plants 
of the Austiahan Tenitory, by Gcoige 
Bcnthdin, F R S , P L S , assisted by 
Ferdinand Muellei, MD, FRS and 
LS The seventh and last volume was 
published in 1878 In the meantime 
Mueller had published m 1864-5 ^ 
collection of diawmgs illustrating The 
Plants Indigenous to the Colony of 
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l ictoiia, and had prepaied other plates 
which w’ere e\entuall\ published under 
the editoiship of \ J Ewait (q\) m 
1910 

Muellei had been leading a busy, 
happy and successful life Few men, 
howe\er able, have been honoured by 
being elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society, London, at the age of 36 In 
addition to his botanical labours he 
had done further exploimg in Western 
Australia, and had encouiaged and 
helped the leading exploieis of his time, 
including the Forrests (qv), the 
Gregorys (q \ ), McDouall Stuart (q v ) 
and Ernest Giles (q v ) He was known 
and honoured both in the old world and 
the new, but in 1873 he received a set- 
back w’hich was a souice of 1 egret to 
him foi the remainder of his life He 
had done an enormous amount of ex- 
cellent work at the botanical gardens in 
spite of an inadequate staff and a defici- 
ent water supply But he was primarily 
a man of science, foi him a botanical 
gardens “must be mainly scientific and 
predominantly instructne” A demand 
arose for moie attention to be gi\en to 
the aesthetic side of the gaidens, and in I 
1873 Mueller resigned He retained his I 
position as government botanist, and j 
suffered no loss of salary, but he nevei | 
quite lost a sense of grie\ance Nothing, 
however, could check his poweis of 
work His best-known book. Select Plants 
Readily Eligible foi Industrial Culture 
01 Naturalization in Victoria, was pub- 
lished about the end of 1876 With a 
slight change in the title to Select Extra 
Tropical Plants this volume ran into 
several editions in the following 19 years 
In 1877 he did some exploimg at the re- 
quest of the Western Australian govern- 
ment inland fiom Shaik’s Bay, and in 
the same year published his Introduction 
to Botanic Teachings at the Schools of 
Victoria In 1879 published Pari I 
of The Native Plants of Victoria, which 
he was never able to complete, and in 
the same year appeared the first decade 
of Encahptographia i Descriptive 


■It las of the Eucalypts of -iiistralia and 
the adjoining Islands The tenth decade 
of this appeared in 1884 Mueller’s 
Systematic Census of iustralian Plants, 
Part I, was published in 1882, and in the 
following year he was awarded the Clarke 
medal of the Royal Society of New 
South Wales Part II of his Key to the 
System of Victorian Plants appeared in 
1885, and Part I in 1888 In 1886 he 
published Description and Illustrations 
of the Myoporinous Plants of Australia, 
and m 1887 8, The Iconography of 
Australian Species of Acacias and Cog- 
nate Species The Second Systematic 
Census of Australian Plants was pub- 
lished in 1889, and in 1889-91 his Icono- 
graphy of Australian Salsolaceous Plants 
His Iconography of Candolleaceous 
Plants began to appear in 1892 but only 
one decade was published He was 
awarded the gold medal of the Royal 
Soaety of London in 1888, and in i8go 
w^as elected president of the Austialasian 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science at the meeting held m Mel- 
bourne m that year Working until his 
last short illness he died at Melbourne 
on 10 October 1896 He never married 
In 1871 he was made an hereditary baron 
by the King of Wuitemburg He was 
created C M G in 1869 and K C M G in 
1879 He was a fellow or member of 
numberless scientific societies all over 
the world, and he is commemoiated by 
his name having been given to moun- 
tains, rivers and other geographical 
features m Australia, New Zealand, An- 
taictica, South Ameiica, and other jDarts 
of the world After his death the Mueller 
memoiial medal was founded, and is 
awarded by the council of the ALUstralian 
and New Zealand Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science every second yeai 
to the author of the most important con- 
tribution to natural knowledge, prefer- 
ence being given to work referring to 
Australia 

Mueller was a simple, kindly man, a 
devout supporter of the Lutheran 
Chuich, whose compelling interest was 
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the aclMnccnient ol kno^\ ledge He had 
d passion loi t\oik and nothing could 
be alloued to st uicl in its i\ay He at 
least onte contemplated niaiiiage but 
put It aside because he feaied his woik 
might siiffei and the same leason pie 
\enied him taking a holiday oi Msitmg 
Euiopc wheie he would have been le 
ceived with the gieatcsi honoui Most 
of his moi c inipoi taut woiks have already 
been mentioned, but he also wiote many 
pamphlets and ai tides An incomplete 
bibliography of his wiitmgs is at the 
national heibaiium, Melbourne He coi- 
responded with scientists and collectois 
all o\ei the earth, it has been estimated 
that 3000 letteis fiom him m one yeai 
was not an unusual number He was m 
teiested in all the scientific societies in 
Austialia, and as has been mentioned, 
was not only an excellent exploiei him- 
self, but the eneouiager and helpei of 
the othei exfiloieis of his tune He had 
no funds to pay assistants m the held, 
but lived frugally himself and spent a 
large pioportion oi his income in the 
ad\ancement ol science 1 hough essen- 
tially modest like most men he was not 
free fiom vanity, and fiankly rejoiced 111 
the honours bestowed on him, and, 
usually the most consideiatc of men, he 
could not undeisland that his assistants 
liked a limit to then houis of work To 
one who suggested at 11 pm that “he 
must be getting home,” he said, “but 
we haven’t finished yet” He was a great 
scientist, but recognized that science 
should not exist for its own sake merely, 
and was always in teiested m the useful 
side of botany, did much to bung the 
\aluc of the eucalytpi and acaeias bctoic 
othei countries, and had enlightened 
Mews about alloieslaiion at a tune when 
much of the timber of Australia w'as be 
ing luthlessly desuoyed Tic was a gicat 
man and a gieai botanist, with an iin 
iivallcd capacity for sustained work 

C Ddlcy, Baton Sii Ferdinand Von Mueller 
(reprinlerl from The Victorian Historical Maga 
ztne, \ol X), The History of Floia Austrahensis 
(reprinted from The Victorian Naturalist, vol 
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p 8^^ pm ite mfmuiUion Sec ilso list of 
Uoiks Consulted in Dilcv s nionogi iph 

MUIR, Thomas (1765 1798), political 
leformei, w'as bom at Glasgow, Scot- 
land, on 24 Viigust i7()5 His fathei, 
Thomas Mini, w^as a well to do business 
man, and Mun was educated at the gram 
mai school at Glasgow and the univei 
sity He became a leadei of the students 
who warmly took up the cause of one of 
the piofessois who had been in conflict 
with his colleagues It w'as alleged that 
Mini had written offensue scjiubs against 
the professois concerned, and he was ex 
pelled lioni the univcisily Mun then 
went to the unuersity of Edinbingh 
and in 1787 was admitted a mcmbei of 
the faculty of advocates He was a good 
speakei and during the next fnc yeais 
made piogiess in his piolession In 1792 
with othei well-known lesidcnts of Glas 
gow he took pait in a public meeting 
which loimed an association undei the 
name of “Fi lends of the Constitution 
and of the People”, the object being to 
piocuic a lefoim of the house of com- 
mons Blanches of the association weie 
established and in connexion with tliesc 
Mini took a piominent pait as a speakei 
Pitt was then pi line minister and his 
mmistiy was stiongly against the pio 
posed lefoims, feeling ran high, and 
the objects of the association weie much 
misiepresented Muir visited France and 
aimed in Pans the evening befoie the 
execution ol Louis XVI He deplored 
this himsell, but dining the following 
SIX inonihs ippeais to ha\e been m 
close loiuh with many ol the leading 
icvolutionaiies The Biitish govcinment 
sought foi evidence to bring a cbaige 
against Mun, and at the beginning of 
1793 he was indicted foi sedition Wai 
had been declared with France and it 
w'as impossible at first for Mini to return 
and meet the chaige He reached Scot- 
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land in July and was immediately 
ancsted He was tiied on 30 and 31 
August, tound guilty and sentenced to 
11 yeais ti anspoi lation Beloie he leit 
England effoits on his behalf weie made 
m parliament, and Fo\ and Sheiidan 
spoke foi him without a\ail Mun 
arrived at Sydney with Palmer (q v ), 
Margaiot and Skirvang, tiansported for 
the same offence, on 25 October 1794 
Lieut goveinoi Giose was, however, 
especially instructed that he was “not at 
liberty to compel their services", the 
practical effect of this being that they 
were not to be legaided as convicts but 
as men banished from their country 
In February 1796 Muir escaped in an 
Ameiican ship named the Otte'i which 
called at Sydney, his biographei, P 
Mackenzie, states that the ship was 
especially sent to Sydney by admiiers of 
Mun in the United States of Ameuca 
Some four months later the ship was 
wrecked on the west coast of North 
America Mun and two sailois weie the 
only survivors, but he became sepaiated 
from his comjianions and lived with an 
Indian tribe for thiee weeks He then 
made his way down the coast and at last 
leached the city of Panama From there 
he went to Vera Cruz and then to 
Havana Thence he was sent to Spam, 
but neai Cadiz his %essel was attacked 
and taken by an English man of war, 
and Muir was severely wounded He was 
sent ashore with other wounded men 
and lay for two months m a hospital at 
Cadiz He received a communication 
while at Cadiz from the government of 
France, ottering him French citizenship 
and inviting him to spend the remainder 
of his life m France He arrived at Bor- 
deaux m Decembei 1797 and Pans on 
4 February 1798 But he was m a very 
weak state of health, and though he 
lingered for some time he died at Chan 
tilly on 27 September 1798 
Muir was a man of noble character 
and ideals, who had the misfortune to 
be tried before a hostile jury and bench 
of judges at a time of populai excite 
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ment Loid Cockbiiin begins his account 
of his tiial with the woids “This is one 
of the cases the memory wheieof nevei 
peiisheth Histoiy cannot let its injus 
tice alone” {An Examination of the 
Tnals foi Sedition) The only mitigating 
ciicumstances weie that Mun was able 
to engage a cabin on his way to Austi alia 
and that while there he was able to live 
quietly in retnement and was not tieated 
as a convict He has been lefeiied to as 
the authoi of The Telegtaph, a Con- 
solatoiy Episile from Thomas Muir, 
Esq , of Botany Bay, to the Hon Henry 
Erskine late Dean of the Faculty, which 
has also been called the first publica 
tion of verse written 111 Australia It 
was neither wiitten by Muir noi in 
Austi alia Muir had left Australia long 
befoie he could have heard of the mat 
teis leleiied to in the pamphlet In 
Austi aha Muir is possibly only known 
to students of histoiy, though it is some- 
times stated that Huntci's Hill, a subuib 
of Sydney, was named after a pioperty he 
had of that name His faim, howevei, 
appears to have been near Milson’s 
Point There is a monument on Calton 
Hill, Edinburgh, to the men generally 
known as “The Scottish Maityis”, which 
was elected m 1841 Muir’s name appeals 
fiist on the list, and a short quotation 
from one of his speeches is also engraved 
on the stone 

P Mackenzie The Life of Thomas Muir, Esq 
Advocate Historical Recoids of New South 
Wales, vol II, pp 821 86, Historical Records 
of Australia, ser 1 \oI I Once a Month 1884 
p Si, J H Watson Journal and Proceedings 
Royal Australian Historical Society vol IV, p 
151, Mrs Ma}banke Anderson, ibid, vol XII 
p 141 J H Watson, ibid, vol XIII, p 85 
M Masson, The Scottish Historical Review, 
January 1916 p 159 J A Ferguson, Biblio 
graphy of Australia vol I For an opposition 
view see G W Rusdeu History of Australia, 
vol I, p ao4, which should however be read 
with caution 

MULLEN, Samuel (1828 1890), book 
seller, was born in Dublin on 27 Novem- 
ber 1828 In 1844 he was apprenticed 
to Curry and Company, bookselleis and 
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publishcls and some time afteiwaids 
went to England and joined the well- 
known firm of Paikei and Company 
With his friend, George Robertson (q v ), 
he sailed for Austialia in the Gieat 
Bntatn and arrived at Melbourne in 
1852 Mullen went to the western district 
to visit some friends and stayed for six 
months on a station He then joined 
George Robeitson as his first assistant in 
Melbourne and remained with him until 

1857 He went to London to act as buyer 
for Robertson, but the ariangement fell 
through and Mullen decided to stait for 
himself m Melbourne He retuined with 
a brother, W L Mullen, and a good 
stock of books, and began business in 
Collms-street in 1859 He staited a high- 
class library based on Mudie’s which 
became a leading lending library in 
Melbourne The book shop was also 
very successful, a large slock was earned, 
and It was for long a centre of intel 
lectual life in the city Mullen ictned 
from business m 1889 and died while on 
a visit to London on 29 May 1890 He 
was mairied twice and was survived by 
children of both mairiages 

Mullen was a sound business man of 
literary taste who helped to set a high 
standard in bookselling in Australia 
The business was carried on in Collms- 
street until 1922, when it was amalga- 
mated with George Robertson and Com- 
pany under the name of Robertson and 
Mullens Ltd 

L Slade, The Victorian Historical Magazine, 
vol XV p 108 , The Argus, Melbourne, 2 June 
1890 

MUNRO, James (1832 1908), piemier 
of Victoria, was born in Suthcrlandshire, 
Scotland, on 7 January 1832, the son 
of Donald Munro and his wife, Georgina 
He was educated at a village school, 
went to Edinburgh in 1848, and became 
a printer employed by Constable and 
Company He emigrated to Melbourne m 

1858 and after working for some years 
as a printer, m 1865 founded the Vic 


toiian Peimanent Building Society of 
w'hich he was managei for 17 years In 
1874 he was elected a member of the 
legislative assembly for North Mel- 
bourne, and held office from 7 August 
to 20 Octobei 1875 as minister of pub- 
lic instruction in the first Beiry (qv) 
ministry In 1877 he was leturned for 
Carlton and declined office in the second 
Beiiy ministry In 1882 he founded the 
Federal Banking Company and was 
managing dnectoi foi three years He 
was leader of the opposition in 1886 
when the Gillies (qv) ministry came 
into power, and in November 1890 be- 
came premier and treasurer In 1887 he 
had founded the Real Estate Bank and 
had large interests in other companies 
He was leputed m the “boom” year 
1888 to have been a millionaire He le- 
signed as premier m Febitiary 1892 to 
become agent-general foi Victoria in 
London and his ministry was merged in 
the Shicls (qv) ministiy As a result of 
the banking crisis m 1893 Munro was 
recalled to Melbourne He found him- 
self financially ruined and retired from 
public life He died on 25 February 1908 
He mained in December 1853, Jane 
Macdonald, and had a family of four 
sons and three daughters 
Munro was an important figure over 
a long peiiod He took a great interest 
m the temperance movement and was 
president of the Victorian Alliance and 
the Melbourne Total Abstinence Soc- 
iety He was a commissioner for seveial 
exhibitions and founded several finan- 
cial companies, all of which came to 
failuie except the first, the Victorian 
Permanent Building Society He was dis 
cicdited on this account, but was 
probably no worse than most other men 
of the period who allowed themselves 
to be borne along on a wave of optim- 
ism which eventually engulfed the 
whole community tie was a fluent and 
vigorous speaker and an energetic poli- 
tician He represented Victoria at the 
1891 federal convention, but otherwise 
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did not take a leading place in the move- 
ment 

Bwke’s Colonial Gentry, \ol II, p 638, P 
Mennell The Dictionary of Australasian Btog 
laphy, The Aigus, Melbourne, 26 February 
1908 H G Turner, 4 History of the Colony 
of Victoria 

MUNRO-FERGUSON, Sir Ronald 
Craufurd, Viscount Novar (1860-1934), 
governoi -general of Australia, eldest son 
of Colonel Robeit Munro Ferguson, 
M P , for Kirkcaldy, Scotland, and his 
wife, Emma, daughtei of J H Mande 
ville, was born on 6 March i860 He was 
educated principally at home, and at 
the age of 15 joined tlie Fife light horse 
He subsequently studied at Sandhuist, 
and in 1880 became a lieutenant m the 
grenadiei guards In 1884 he was elected 
a member of the house of commons for 
Ross and Cromarty, but the franchise 
having been enlarged, he lost his seat 
at the 1885 election In 1886 he was 
elected for Leith Burghs and in the same 
year became private secretary to Lord 
Roseberry He went to India with Rose 
berry m 1888, and there met Lady Helen 
Blackwood, daughter of the viceroy, 
Lord DuflEeiin, and married her m 1889 
Munro-Ferguson was a lord of the 
treasury when Roseberry was premier in 
1894-5, 1910 was made a 

member of the privy council He was 
friendly with Spring Rice, Asquith and 
Haldane, and was closely associated with 
the liberal party though of too inde- 
pendent a cast of mind to be considered 
a good party man This was probably 
the reason of his not attaining cabinet 
rank At the time of the last Irish home 
rule bill he advocated home rule for 
Ulster, within home rule for Ireland 
Apart from politics he took much inter- 
est m his estate and especially in 
forestry 

In February 1914 Munro Ferguson 
was appointed governor-general of Aus- 
tralia and arrived there in May Soon 
afterwards Joseph Cook, then prime 
minister, finding the parliamentary 


position unworkable, asked foi a double 
dissolution which was gi anted The elec- 
tion was held in September and the 
Labour party was returned with a good 
working majority Wai had broken out 
in the meantime, and Mumo Ferguson 
and his wife had immediately taken the 
lead in encoui aging the many wai or- 
ganizations that were started It was diffi- 
cult to travel much about Australia in 
the circumstances, but what was pos- 
sible was done He continued his intei- 
est in forestry, made a collection of 
specimens of Australian woods, and 
endeavoured to encourage the planting 
of trees He worked well with the lead- 
ers of all political parties, uniting a 
simplicity of manner with much stiength 
of character and devotion to duty His 
term ended in 1919 but was extended 
foi another year to cover the peiiod of 
the visit of the Prince of Wales Munro- 
Feiguson left Australia in 1930 amid 
general regiet and on his return to Eng- 
land was raised to the peerage as Vis- 
count Novar He was secretaiy for Scot- 
land from 1932 to 1934, but did not 
afterwards hold office He died on 30 
March 1934 and was survived by Lady 
Novar He had no children He was 
made G C M G m 1914, and a knight of 
the Thistle in 1936 

The Times, 31 March 1934, 1 he Sydney Mom 
tng Herald, si April 1934, The Argus, Melbourne, 
31 March 1934, Burke’s Peerage, etc, 1933 

MURDOCH, William David (1888- 
1942), musician, always known as Wil- 
liam Murdoch, son of Andrew Murdoch, 
was born at Bendigo, Victoria, on 10 
February 1888 While a child he won 
several competitions as a pianist, and 
about the year 1905 was awarded the 
Bendigo Austral scholarship This en- 
titled him to three years’ tuition at the 
Melbourne university conservatonum of 
music, where he continued his studies 
under W A Laver, afterwards Ormond 
professor of music In 1906 Murdoch 
won the Clarke scholarship which en- 
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titled him to tiiKC ^L^lls’ tuition u the 
Ro)<il lolki^L ol nmsu 1 oiidou \s iht 
schoiiiship ^wis not liis>t cnout^h to 
full) jjunidc loi the youn^ in in, it 
wa-j loiLcd tint he should icctnc the 
balance ol his Austial seholaiship, and 
a iiiuhei amount was laised hoin a 
conceit and siibseiiptions at Hendit>o 
Muidoch sjjent loin hajjpy ycais at the 
London college and made gicat pio- 
giess His fust lecital at I ondon to 
waids the end of u)io was \eiy success 
fill, and 111 iqi2 he touied Vusti ihawith 
Madame Knkby Lunii He leniamed 
theie 111 iqi3 and loiiud with Claia 
Butt and Ktnneiley Rumfoid He was 
now a fine jilayei with a spaikhng lech 
niqiie, especially successlul in his intei 
pietation ol the woik ol Chopin and 
Debussy He touud the United States 
and Canada dining it)i| and loi some 
time was witli the hand ol tha gienidici 
guilds in luaiicc dining the wai He 
ga\c lecitals m ScandiiiaMa m U)i8 and 
111 the iolloxving yeai licgan his long as 
sociation with Albeit Sammons the 
Molimst, which dcielojiccl into the loi- 
mation ol the "Chambei Music Play 
eis” Ihcse two wuth Lionel Tettis and 
T auij Kennedy did some lemarkablc eii 
s'lnhle jilasing each show’ing the sen 
situeness and consideiation lor othcis 
essential to eomplete success in this kind 
ol woik Murdoch contiibiued the 
aiude on “Pianoloitc Music Irom 
1880” to A DicLiomny of Modon Miistc 
and Musicians^ pulilislied m i()g j., and 
in 3939 he again Msitcd Austialia and 
touied with Haiold Williams In 1933 
he published a loliime on Btalwis, in 
which he analysed all his work loi the 
piano, and in 1934 appeared Chopin 
His Life, an interesting record in winch 
much new material was made use of 
He had intended to include a compic 
hensivc study of Chopin’s works in a 
latei volume, but this had not appealed 
when Murdoch died at Holrabury, St 
Mary, Suirey, on 9 September 1942 He 
was married three times, and left a 
widow, two sons and two daughters 


' Muidoch’s niaiigcmenis ol oigin 
\ woiks by Bach loi the pi ino wue vti) 

! good and he ilso composed a nimibei 
' ol songs nul jneeis loj the pianoloitc 
I Ik w is sletpecl m mustr Itom Ins child 
hood When he Inst ijjpcaicd he had i 
' hitlliant technK|ue to wdutli the yeais 
' added the WMiinth ol lempci imcnt and 
I sensitueness ol thought, needed lot the 
I evpiession ol a fine musician He was 
I csp'ciall) 1 enow lied as one ol the gicat 
I ensemble playeis ol his tunc 

C'itlojHclitt of J utouft u)()} I In Ihticlino 
Advotiui n Seplemlici iqja Fin Times 12 
I Seplembci k)[2 Aintialniii Musicnl Nius and 
Di^rest, 1 Octobci ic)jj Tin Musical linns 
Oclobci iqi2 i Dicltanins of Mode in Miisn 
and Musicians 

MURDOCH, Wii n VM 1 1 c>\ n (1855 
i()ii), ciuketci was bom at Bendigo 
Victoua on 18 Oclohei i8r,5 He le 
I mcned 10 New South \\^lles m Ins youth 
I and (jiiahheel is a sohtnoi at Sydiie) 

I He lepuseMiied New Souih Wales in 
mtei colonial matches liom i87r, and 
became well known as an cvtellcnl 
wicket keepei and batsman (lOiiig to 
I Lnglaml with the fust Vustiahan ele\tn 
j 111 1878 he was a conipaiatne laduic 
j fimshing si\th m the bitting aseiages 
Ilie second loiii, howe\ei, showed him 
j to be a much imincned hatsman Ins 153 
I not out m the only test maleh pl.ived 
m 1880 being almost faultless He 
headed the averages ioi the toui and 
lepcated this feat wuth the 1882 team 
Soon afiei his letuin to Austialia he 
I made 321 loi New boiuh Wales against 
1 Vietoiia at Sydney, loi a long while this 
' was the highest scoic made m a fnst-elass 
j mateh in Austialia He again headed the 
I at Cl ages ol tlie 188] tom .iiid niacle a 
gicat seoie ol an against Engl ind, but 
' aCtei his maruage in that ycai to Miss 
Watson daughtei of a well know’ii Vic 
toiian nmnng man, he chopped out of 
legular ciiekct loi scicial ycais He 
again visited England m 1890, but 
though he was top 111 the aicrages he 
had not had time to legaiii Ins true foim 
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He then settled m England, qualified 
foi Sussex, and captained it foi se\eial 
seasons His style of play did not fa\oui 
him in wet seasons, but he made many 
good scoies over a peiiod of about 15 
yeais Among these may be mentioned 
155 for London county against Lan 
eashiie m 1903, and in the following 
yeai 140 foi gentlemen versus playeis, 
though he was then m his forty-ninth 
yeai He \isited Australia on business 
at the end of 1910, and died suddenly 
at Melbourne on 18 Febiuary 1911 while 
w'atching a match between South Africa 
and Austiaha He was survived by his 
wife, sons and daughteis In 1893 he pub- 
lished a manual on Cricket in the “Oval” 
series of games 

Murdoch was a man of fine physique 
and had a beautiful batting style, his 
cuts and drives weit perfectly timed, 
and he had no iival in Austiaha until 
Tiumpei (q’v) came In Austiaha he 
played 61 innings in fiist-class cricket 
foi an average of 43 35 In England he 
played ovei 600 innings foi an aveiage 
of just ovei a6 He was an excellent cap 
tain cheeiy and optimistic, a shrewd 
judge of the game, and one of the gieat- 
est cricketeis of his time 

Sv<?n<?v Morning Herald, 20 Fcbruaiy 1911 
The Times 20 Februar) 1911, Wisden 1912 
E E Bean Jest Ciicket in England and Aits 
halui 

MURPHY, Edwin Greenslade (1867- 
1939), journalist and poet, was the eld- 
est son of E Murphy, and was born at 
Castlemaine in or about the year 1867 
He was educated at a state school at 
South Melbourne and began to earn his 
living at an early age As he grew up 
he developed a good tenor voice, and 
joining the J C Williamson (q v ) Opera 
Company, sang in the chorus and toured 
with It for two or three years Follow 
mg the gold rush of 1893 Murphy went 
to Western Australia and was sufficiently 
successful to be able to take two trips 
to Europe While on the goldfields he 
had begun wanting veise for the press. 


Murphy 


and about 1900 joined the staff of the 
Perth Sunday Times, to wdiich he con 
tributed a column “Veise and Woise” 
foi neai ly 40 years In 1 904 he published 
a novel. Sweet Botonia A Stoiy of Cool 
gaidie, which was follovved in 1908 by 
a selection of his \eises, Jaitahland 
Jingles A fuither selection, Diybloweis 
Tsetses, was published in 1924 He died 
at Peith after an illness of some months 
on 9 March 1939 His wife suivived him 
with three sons 

Muiphy wrote an enoimous amount 
of veise which he piobably made little 
attempt to polish It was inevitable that 
many of his poems should be little moie 
than Jingles, as is suggested in the title 
of his first volume But at his best i c 
vvas a good populai poet, and the verses 
he wiote when his son enlisted dm mg 
the 1914 war, “My Son”, succeed in ex 
pressing the mingled piide and anguish 
of the occasion, wheie a finei poet might 
have failed Piivately Murphy was a 
born jokei, a fiist-rate tellei of stones, a 
lovei of his fellow men In his news- 
paper column he fought foi many a 
popular cause, and Ins humoui and 
kindly satire made him the best known 
and best-loved journalist of his time in 
^V^'estern Austialia 

The IT esl Australian 10 Mirch 1939 The Sun 
Melbourne n March 1939 The Bulletin ir, 
March 1939 E Morns Millci Austialian Liteia 
tuie 

MURPHY, Francis (1795-1858), fiist 
Roman Catholic bishop of Adelaide, 
was born at Navan, Meath, Ireland, on 
20 May 1795 Educated at the diocesan 
seminary and Maynooth college, he 
was ordained deacon in 1821 and priest 
m 1825, and worked for four years at 
Bradford and for about seven years at 
St Patrick’s, Liverpool At Liverpool he 
met Di Ullathorne (q v ) who enlisted 
him for the Australian mission He 
anived at Sydney in July 1838 and Ins 
influence was immediately fell in the 
diocese There was much sectaiian feel- 
ing at the time, and Murphy showed 
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himscll to bt til able delendci ot his 
Church In No\ ember 1840, when bishop 
Folding (qv) left Sydney on a visit to 
Euiope, Muiphy was appointed vicar- 
genei il of the diocese during the 
bishop's absence On 8 Septembei 1844 
he was consecrated first bishop of Adel- 
.iide at St Mary's cathedial, Sydney, and 
m the following month went to Adelaide 
When Murphy began his work he had 
no church, no school, no presbyteiy, 
and only one priest to assist him At this 
stage he was advised that a Mr W Leigh 
of Leamington, England, had given over 
£2000 for the use ol the Adelaide diocese 
Ihis money was invaluable at the 
moment, and though the adherents ot 
the rhuich were few in number and 
then means weie mostly small in less 
than two yeais theie wcie three chin dies, 
<md an additional priest had ai lived In 
common with the othei sects the Roman 
C.nhohcs weie allotted a small govein- 
ment giant foi five ycais iiom 184(1, and 
111 that ycai Minphy visited Lutopc, le- 
turning in 18J.7 iviili two additional 
piicsts In i8j[() Minphy fell it nettssary 
to icnounce the govciiiment grant on 
.iccount ol the conditions imposed with 
it The gold lush to Victoria in 1851 
\eiy nearly emptied Adelaide and the 
diocese was in gieat difficulties One oi 
the priests, however, followed his flock 
to the diggings, and succeeded ni laising 
£1500 which was spent on land as an 
endowment foi the diocese, and soon 
afterwards Mr Leigh presented it with a 
farm of 600 acres neai Adelaide Murphy 
was untiring in his work, travelling and 
preaching in all the settled parts of tlic 
colony, and his diocese gradually pros- 
pered At the time of his death tlieie 
were 21 churches and 13 priests His 
amiable character led to his being asked 
on more than one occasion to act as 
mediator when difficulties arose in other 
dioceses, and while on a mission of this 
kind in Tasmania in connexion witJi the 
unfortunate differences between Bishop 
Willson (qv) and Arch-priest Therry 
(qv) Murphy contracted a severe cold 


which developed into consumption He 
died at Adelaide on 2(1 Apiil 1858 and 
IS buried in the cathedral 
Muiphy was a tall, fan, active man, 
simple 111 maiinei and tastes, and though 
sometimes hasty tempeied of so kindly 
a natuic that he was unnci sally beloved 
He had a good voice was an excellent 
preacher, and was eminently fitted to 
be the pioneei bishop m a colony wheie 
his coreligionists weie eompaiatively 
few m nurabei 

Caidinal Moian Histoiy of the Cathohe Chmch 
m Amhalasta H N Bitf, lieiu ihctinc Pioiieeis 
in Austiulia The Adelaide Fimes, 27 Vpiil 
185H 

MURRAY, Sir Giorcf John Robert 
(i8(v?h) 12) chief |ustitc ol South Aus- 
lialia, was the son ol \lc\andci Boith- 
wick Muiiay, i piomei sheep bieedei, 
who sat m both I he house of assembly 
and the legisLuuc tounnl ol South Aus- 
tialia He was lioin at Mini ay Paik 
Magdl, nc.ii \delaide, on 27 Septembei 
1863, and was educated at St Petci’s C ol- 
Icgc, Adclaidi, whcie he won tlu 
Piankcid, Wyatt, C’hiisUhuich and 
Faiicll sdiolaiships At the imivcisity of 
Adelaide he won the John Howaid 
Clark scholaiship lor Englisli literature 
in 1882, qualified lor the B A degree in 
1883, and won a South Australian 
scholaishij) Pioceedmg to Cambiidge 
university he took his B A and LL B 
degiees, being biaekctcd senioi in the 
law tripos in 1887 He was called to the 
bar at the innei temple in 1888, returned 
to South Australia and was associate to 
Sir Samuel Way (qv) until 1891, when 
he began practising as a barrister He 
was quickly successful, and in 190O be 
came a K C , the first Adelaide graduate 
to obtain this distinction In 1909 lie 
paid a vjHt to England and took his 
LLM degree, and m 1912 he was 
appointed a judge of the supreme court 
He had been on the council ot the uni- 
versity since 1891, and in 1915 was ap- 
pointed vice-chancellor In 1916 he suc- 
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cceded Sir Samuel Way (q \ ) as duel 
justice of South Austialia and in the 
same year became chancelloi of the uni- 
\ersity His interest in educational 
problems and the university was shown 
in many ways, and his benefactions in- 
cluded £1000 for the building fund of 
the university in 1920, £2000 foi geneial 
puiposes in 1931, and £10,000 for a 
men’s union building in 1936 He also 
1 enounced his life interest in the estate 
of his sister the value of which was esti- 
mated at £45,000 This was left to the 
university in 1936 He visited Europe 
again in 1935, and died at Adelaide fol- 
lowing an operation for appendicitis on 
18 Februaiy 1942 He was created 
KCMG in 1917 He was unmarried 
Mull ay was quiet and reserved in 
manner, sometimes giving the impres- 
sion that he was cold and narrow in his 
outlook 1 his was not the case as he was 
in leality warm-hearted, broadminded, 
and geneious, always anxious to assist 
deserving causes so long as it could be 
done without ostentation As chancellor 
of the university for 25 years, he was 
held in honour and affection by both 
the teaching staff and the students As 
a counsel he was not a dramatic pleader, 
but was clear and systematic in his pre- 
sentation of technical cases, and masterly 
in the marshalling of his arguments 
He excelled in equity cases As a judge 
he showed himself to be an able lawyer 
with a wide knowledge of human nature, 
encouraging timid witnesses, and deal- 
ing firmly with those of a prevaricating 
or shifty character His outlook at times 
may have seemed severe, but this came 
from his determination to carry out the 
law, and he i\as always diligent and 
painstaking He was much esteemed by 
the legal profession He was lieutenant- 
governor of South Australia for practi- 
cally the whole period of his chief 
justiceship, on many occasions admin- 
istered tlie government, and his experi 
ence was always available to incoming 
governors He sought neither praise nor 
public approval, but at the time of his 


death he was the most distinguished 
South Austialian of his peiiod 

T/ie Advertiser Adelaide 19 rebruar\ 194J 
The Aigiis, Melbourne 19 February 1943 The 
Bulletin, 4 March 194s Burke^s Peerage, etc 
1937, Calendar of the Umveistty of Adelaide, 
1940 

MURRAY, John (c 1775- 18—), dis- 
coverer of Port Phillip Bay, •was probably 
bom about the yeai 1775 In August 
1801 Governor King (q v ) described him 
as a young man, and Murray told King 
that he had been at sea since June 1789 
He was master’s mate on the Porpoise, 
and in March 1801 was first mate on the 
Lady Nelson under Lieutenant Grant 
(qv) on the voyage to Western Port, 
where he assisted Barrallier (q v ) m 
surveying the harbour In August Giant 
asked permission to return to England, 
and on 3 September Murray was ap- 
pointed to act as lieutenant-commandei 
of the Lady Nelson In October he voy 
aged to Norfolk Island, and on his re- 
turn was instructed by the governor to 
finish the exploration of the south coast 
Starting on 12 Novembei a course was 
made towards the Kent group Aftei 
leaving these islands he made for Western 
Port which was sighted on 7 Decembei, 
but unfavourable weather caused much 
delay Running along the coast to the 
west an opening was discovered on 5 
January 1802, but as there was a big sea 
at the entrance, Murray went to King 
Island and surveyed its east coast On 30 
January he left King Island for Western 
Port and next day the mate Bowen with 
five men was sent in the launch to exam 
me the harbour to the west now known 
as Port Phillip Bowen returned to re- 
port that there was a good channel into 
the harbour, and on 14 February the 
Lady Nelson sailed through the heads 
Murray named the bay Port King, in 
honour of the governor, who, howevei, 
renamed it Port Phillip, and the eastern 
point at the entiance was called Point 
Nepean after the then secietary of the 
admiralty. Sir Evan Nepean The islands 
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lo the noith ^vtic named Swan Jsles and 
the mount to the cast Auliin’s Seat On 
S Match Muriay ioimally took posses- 
sion ol the poit in the name oi King 
Geoige the Ihnd He left Poit Phillip 
on 12 Maich and was back in Sydney 12 
days laid On 22 July the Lady Nehon 
sailed with the Investigatoi iindei Cap 
lam Flindeis (q\ ) on a \oyagc to tlic 
northeast ol Misti alia, but it mms diffi 
cult foi the smaller \essel to keep up 
with the Inve'itigato) , and towaids the 
end of No\embei Munay was gnen 
ordeis to letuin to Sydney King had 
asked that Munay should be confiiined 
in his command of the Lady Nelson, but 
in Apiil 1803 he received woid that 
Munay’s account ol his service m tlie 
naiy wis incoiictt Munay stated that 
the mallei could be explained and went 
to England foi that pm post Appaienily 
he succeeded as he was appointed an 
adiiiiialty suneyoi, in which capacity 
he executed seieial cliaits dated bctw'cen 
180J and 1807 Nothing more is defin- 
itely known ol his movements A small 
\esscl, The Hnimg, ol font guns, undci 
the command of a Lieutenant John 
Munay loundeicd in Novembei 181^ 
(W L Clowes, The Royal Navy, Vol 
V, p 555) But the name is a common 
one and theie may be no connexion P 
St J Wilson, in his The Pioneeis of 
Po'it Phillip, says that Murray rose to 
the rank of captain in the na\y, and 
afterwai ds lost his life with a ship undei 
his command outside Poi t Phillip heads, 
but the authonty for this statement 
could not be tiaced 

Historical Recoids of Awtiaha, ser I, vols 
III, IV Ida Lee, The Logbooks of the “lafly 
Nelson’' F P Lal)dh6re I<nrlv History of the 
Colony of I ictona 

MURRAY, John (1851 igih), politician, 
was the son of James Munay, who with 
his wife came from Abeidcen to Mel 
botune in 1839 They afterwai ds settled 
in the Warrnanibool district where their 
son was born m 1851 When about 20 
years of age he visited Scotland but re 
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luincd to Victoiia ami became a gia/icr 
In 1883 he opposed Fiancis (cjv) loi 
the ^ Van nambool scat in the legislatuc 
assembly but was clele.itctl Fiancis 
how Cl Cl, died in 1881, and Miiiiav 
obtained the i acant scat and held it until 
his (le ith some 32 yeais laiei He was 
olten opjiosed, and in his caily days his 
indulgence in dunk thieatened his 
caicci He, how'eiei, conc]ucied this 
w^cakness, and altenvaids as an adiocate 
of tcmpciancc did not hesitate to men 
lion the dangei he had been in He be 
came known as a capable debate! , but 
his opportunity foi office did not come 
until June 1902, when he became duel 
secietary and ministei of labour m the 
111 me niinistiy and held these offices 
until Fcbniaiy iqoj. Bent (qv) then 
betame piemici and Mm ray took the 
poitlolio of nunistei of lands He could 
not, howeiei, agree with Bent over the 
punciplc ol eompulsoiy puiehase in 
connexion with a land bill w'hieh was in 
his chaigc, and resigne’d altei a diamatic 
scene on the llooi ol the house Mm ray 
then sat in ojiposition and was a caustic 
entic of the ministiy In January 1909 
Bent was defeated and Munay became 
piemier and chief seciciaiy Though a 
good manager of the house Muiiay 
could not but feel that his younger and 
moic energetic treasurer, W A Watt, 
was the ical foiee in the cabinet, and 
in May 1912 icsigned the premieiship 
m his lavoui, letammg the office of chief 
secietary until Watt’s defeat m Decem- 
ber 1912 He was again chief secretaiy 
m the second Watt ministry from De- 
cember 1913 to June 1914 and m the 
Peacock (qv) ministry from June 1914 
to Nos ember 1915 The cabinet was 
then rceonsti acted and Mm ray reined 
at his own retpicsi on at count of failing 
health He died suddenly at Wannam- 
bool on 4 May 1 9 if) He mariied Miss 
Bateman who siuvivcd him with thiec 
daughters 

Murray was a big man physically, 
good-natured and well-read, an excellent 
speakci with a fund of humour and 
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iiony \ii able administratoi with a 
tendency to indolence he was a good 
Icadei in the house, often tinning the 
laugh against his opponents and man- 
aging difficult mcasuies with much tact 
and success 

The Atgus and The 4ge, Melbourne, 5 Ma} 
igib The Age Annual, 1885 pmate infoi 
mation 

MURRAY, Sir John Hubert Plunkett 
(1861-1940), administratoi, was born at 
Svdney on 29 Decembei 1861 His father, 
Sii Tei ence Aubi ey Murray (181073), soti I 
of Captain Teience Murray, a paymaster 
in the British airay, was born at Limer- 
ick, Ireland, in 1810, came to Sydney in 
1827, and worked lor a time on his 
fathers siation at Lake Geoige He was 
made a magistiate in 1833 and 10 years 
latei tv as elected a member of the New 
South Wales legislative council In 1856 
he was elected foi Argyle m the legisla- 
tive assembly He was secretaiy foi land 
and works loi a few tveeks 111 1856, again 
in September 1857, and in January i860 
was elected speaker He was appointed a 
member of the legislative council in 
1862 and in the same year became its 
president He was knighted in 18G9 and 
died on 22 June 1873 ^^eft a family 
of sons and daughters of whom the 
second son, Hubert, and the third, 
Gilbert, became \ery distinguished 
Hubert was educated at the Sydney 
Gi ammai School, in England and in Ger- 
many, went on to Magdalen College Ox- 
ford, where he qualified for the degree 
of BA in 1885 with first-class honours 
in hterae humaniores He returned to 
Sydney, practised as a barrister, and was 
appointed a crown prosecutor On more 
than one occasion he acted as a district 
court judge He took an interest m the 
volunteer movement, and in 1898 was 
in command of the New South Wales 
Irish rifles He enlisted for service m the 
South African war and returned a major 
in the Imperial army He was then ap- 
pointed by the Commonwealth govern- 
ment to make an investigation into 


Papuan affaiis, and in 1904 was appoin- 
ted Papua’s chief judicial officer He was 
acting administiatoi in 1907, and in 
1908 was appointed lieutenant-goveinoi 
and chief judicial officer He held these 
positions loi the leniaindei of his life 
When Mull ay fiist went to Papua 
there were 64 white lesidents Theie 
weie 90,000 squaie miles of teiritoiy, 
much of It unexjDloied jungle land, with 
many native tribes of whom some weie 
cannibals and head-hunieis He set him- 
self to undeistand the nati\e mind, and 
I found that an appeal to vanity was 
often more effective than punishment 
He eventually wiped out cannibalism 
and head hunting, largely by ridiculing 
the ti ibes which followed those pi actices, 
and praising those which did not In 
1912 he published his interesting Papua 
01 Bntish New Guinea, in which the 
chapters on “The Native Population” 
and “The Administration of Justice” 
give good descriptions of the many 
problems with which he had to deal In 
1925 his Papua of Today appeared, 
which showed the progiess that had 
been made in caiiying out his ideas 
Portions of this book included material 
from pamphlets published by Murray 
in 1919 and 1920 on the Australian Ad- 
minisiiatton in Papua, and Recent Ex- 
ploiation in Papua His sympathetic 
understanding of the native mind con- 
tinued to be the strongest influence in 
his government His policy had become 
more defined but its basis was always 
the "preservation of the native races, 
even of those weaker peoples who are 
not yet able to stand by themselves The 
well-being and development of these 
peoples IS declared by the league of 
nations to form a sacred trust of civili- 
zation, and this declaration is entirely 
in accord with all the best traditions of 
British administration" Murray held 
too that each native was an individual 
entitled to his own life, his own family, 
and his own village He recognized that 
natives had their own codes of behavi- 
our, and if these came into conflict with 
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Lmopcaii codes no good could come 
lioin cvli.it Ik called tlic “swift in justice'’ 
ol [uiniticc expeditions He pickiiccl to 
le id his people into bettei ways and he 
pci sullied them to keep then Milages 
tic in beeause only inleiioi laces jne 
lei led diit, to pay taxes because a man 
who did not do so was a social clefaiiltei, 
to be \acematcd, bee.iuse that was a 
sign of goccinmcnt apiiioval lie trained 
suitable men to be policemen and he 
had Sydney umveisit) opened to othcis 
to be tiamed m lirsl aid and ludiment 
aiy medicine to fit them to he assistants 
to white doctois In some of these things 
Muriay was only c.iirymg on oi extend- 
ing what his great piedecessor Sn Wil 
ham MacGiegor (qv) had begun, but 
It IS an additional meiit m an adminis 
tiatoi to iccogni/c the value of cailiei 
men’s woik 

Mm ray was the leadci of the \us 
tial.isian delegates to the Pan Pacific 
Science Congiess held at Tokyo in igafi, 
and picsident of the meeting of the 
Austiahan and New Zealand Association 
foj the Adsancement of Science in iqsja 
He went ste.uUly on with his woik until 
he died at Samaiai, Papua, on ay Febui- 
ary 1940, still m harness The stoiy is 
one of continued progiess Education of 
the natues had mci eased, a beginning 
had been made wnth native melustiial 
enterprises, the natives had begun to 
understand European modes of conduct 
mg business, and not a few of them had 
banking accounts This had been 
accomplished with as little breaking 
down as possible of native customs 
Murray maiiied (i) in 1889 Miss S M 
Jenkins who died m 1929 and (2) Mrs 
M B Vernon who survived him with 
three children of the first marriage, iwo 
sons, Major lerence Miuray, DSO, 
M C , ana Patrick D I Murray, D Sc , 
and a daughter He was also survived by 
Ills younger brother, the distinguished 
classical scliolar, Professor Gilbert Mur- 
ray, who was created C M G in 1914, 
K C M G m 1929, and was given the 
Order of Met it in 1941 
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Mull ay W'as six feet thiec inches in 
height and m lus yoiiih w is amaicui 
champion he ivy weight boxei of Eng 
land He w^s quiet and plcisant voieccl 
a good scholai with a fine In Jin a sin 
ceie Chiistian who as a Roman Catholic 
could say, “\s an aclmimstiaioi J diaw 
no distinction between the dilleient 
ehuiches they aic all woiking loi tlie 
same general end, and all dcseive gov 
ernment sympathy and suppoi t ’’ He 
was foi the last i^o yeais ot his life a 
leelotallei, he hacl a sense ol humoin, 
he had paticnec, sell contiol .ind dctei 
mination, qualities ol gicat value to a 
man liable at any time to be laced with 
oflieial discouiagement But most impoit 
ant ol all weie the qualities that cspcci 
ally made him a gicat admmistiatoi, lus 
sense of justice and his s)mpatheiie 
uncle 1 St aiiclmg of native pioblcms Whc'u 
the goveiiioi gcneial (Loitl Gowiie) 
made m official visit to Pott Moiesby, 
the Europeans gave him an address 
ol w'clcomc, but the Papuans picsentcd 
the iollowmg addicss to Mini ay 

“Dm mg all these yeais wo have seen 
youi good woiks and all the helpful 
things you have elonc When we have 
come to speak to you, you have not closed 
yoiu cais, 1101 have you li owned on us, 
but have received us, and listened to us, 
and taken aetion foi us We have seen 
all the good things you have done, and 
oui happiness is gicat because of you 
Ihciefore wc all beg of yon not to leave 
us, but stay heit as oiu gov ci not for yeais 
to come I'or we know you and how you 
have led us into the ways of your laws, 
Heating white people and oiuselves just 
the same Wc know that you love us 
well, and wc aic full of love for you 
our govcrnoi ’’ 

It was the good fortune of Papua to 
have as an administrator lor ^0 years a 
man woithy of this address 

The Sydney Morning Herald, 24 June 1873 and 
28 Tebruary 1940 The Argus .md The Herald, 
Melbourne 28 Tebruary 1940 Muirays two 
books Mr Justice Nicholas, The Australian 
Qiiarlerly, June 1940, The Bulletin, Sydney, 
22 July 1936 
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MURRAY, Reginald Augustus Feeder 
icK (1846 1925), geologist, was the son of 
Captain Virginius Murray, and was born 
in Peithshiie, Scotland, on 18 Febiuary 
1846 He was brought to Austialia in 
1855, and 'was educated at a piivate 
school at South Yana, Melbouine, kept 
by the Rev T P Fenner, M A He left 
school in i86o, and worked on a cattle 
lun About the beginning of 1862 he 
joined the geological survey, then under 
Selwyn (q v ), and had experience ni the 
Bacchus Maish, Ballan, the Otway 
langes, and many other districts When 
the geological survey was terminated in 
1869 Murray engaged m mining and 
mining surveying in the Ballarat dis- 
trict He joined the government service 
again in 1871, and made geological sur- 
veys of the Bendigo and Ballarat gold- 
fields He did a large amount of pion- 
eering suiv eying of Gippsland much of 
which had not been explored In 1881 he 
was appointed geological suiveyor for 
the depaitment of mines, Victoria, and 
remained in this position until 1897 
when he lesigned He afterwards held 
appointments with various English min- 
ing companies and in his later years did 
a good deal of prospecting work He 
died on 5 September 1925 He married 
twice and was suivivcd bv sons and 
daughters of both maniagcs In 1887 
he published .1 tapabh volume, Vtc- 
totia Geology and Physiral Geography, 
and a large nimilxr of his repoiis and 
maps will be found listed in Bulletin 
No 2^ of the geological smvev of Vu- 
tona, p 33 He was a hard-working and 
able geologist, who did excellent explor- 
ing and pioneering geological work in 
Victoria and particularly in relation to 
mining country 

E J Dunn, Bulletin No 23, Geological Survey 
of Victoria, Industrial Australian and Mining 
Standard, 17 September 1925, private infor- 
mation 

,MUSGROVE, George (1854-1916), 
theatrical manager, was born at Sur- 
biton on Thames, England, on 21 Janu- 


ary 1854 His mothei, Fanny Hodson, 
was an acticss 1 elated to the Kemble 
family, and was a sister of Georgina 
Hodson, who manied William Saurin 
Lystei (q v ), and Henrietta Hodson, a 
well known London actiess, who mai- 
ried Henry Laboucheie Musgrove was 
bi ought to Australia by his patents 
when he 'was 12 years of age, was edu- 
cated at the Fliiideis School, Geelong, 
Victoiia, and on leaving school was 
gi\en a position as treasurer by Lyster 
He visited England m 1879 and at the 
end of i88o put on a remaikable pro- 
duction of La Fille du Tambour Major 
at the opera house, Melbourne, which 
had a record run of 101 nights This 
success of a young man, still in his 
middle twenties, led to the partnership 
with Williamson (qv) and Garnei, 
which lasted for nine yeais Musgrove 
then withdrew and managed a success- 
ful season of Paul Jones with Marion 
Button and Nellie Stewart (q\ ) m the 
leading parts At the end of 1892, ^Vhl- 
liamson and Musgrove went into pai tner- 
ship again foi about seven years, Mus- 
grove living much of the time m Lon- 
don In 1898 he bi ought a complete 
American company to the Shaftesbury 
Theatre, London, to play The Belle of 
New York, which had an enormous suc- 
cess In 1900 he took a grand opera 
company to Australia, consisting mainly 
of artists from the Carl Rosa Company, 
which performed Tannhauser , The Fly- 
ing Dutchman and many other well- 
known operas In 1903 he was respons- 
ible for possibly the finest all-round 
productions of Shakespeare ever seen 
in Australia Twelfth Night, As You 
Like It, and A Midsummer Ntght*s 
Dream were played by a first rate com- 
pany, and ran for several weeks in the 
Australian capital cities In 1907 a Ger- 
man grand opera company was brought 
out which had successful seasons, and 
mtioduced The Valkyries, Romeo and 
Juliet and Hansel and Gretel to the 
Austialian public Another opera season 
in 1909 was less successful. In his last 
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viais Miisgio\c sufFcicd liom fiiiancnl 
Avoiius md indillcicnt licikli Ht died 
siukknl) at Sydnc) on ai [aiiuaiy iqik 
the sixty-second annucisaiy ol Ins biith • 
day 

Musgio\£ IS a gicat jnodiieci, with 
die soul o£ an aitisl He tould be I 
bi usque but was Rail) kind Iicai ted an<l i 
was consideiatc and just to all the ^ 
numbeis of his (ompariies He was it , 
puted to ha\e made ovei £bo,ooo Irom j 
the pioduction ol The BelU of Nixo , 
Yo)k, but he probably lost moie than j 
that o\ei his opeia conipanics Money, 1 
howeser, was leally a secondaiy con > 
sideiation w'lth linn, his chief intciesi | 
IV as that his productions should be as | 
good as possible aitistically speaking i 
He mairicd and had a daughtci, Rose i 
Musgiove, who made suctessiul appeal 
ancts m comedies and musical eoinedy, > 
beloie hei ictiicmeni irom the stage at , 
the time oL hei maiiiigc I 


rUt Su?»<v TliUild ) inu tn iqi(i 

riie Aigus nul I lit Agt Mcliiouint ^2 [aim 
u\ ic)i() Nelhc Sicu 111 il/v lift Story isliuh 
ftivts 111 iccouul of Ins long issotuluni with 
tht uuhoi 


MYER, SiDNiY BAiKskr (1879 iqgj), ^ 
inei chant, was bom neai W'^aisaw, then 1 
Russian Poland, on 8 Pebruaiy 1871) j 
His lathei w'as a stoic keeper of Je%vish 
oiigin Myer came to Austialia in 1897, 
obtained a position with .1 1 elation m 
Melbourne, but soon went to Bendigo 
and with his brother, E B Myer, opened 
a shop Tins not proving \ciy successful, 
Sidney Myer took his goods, stockings, 
laces, etc, fioin dooi to door, and, in 
spite of having little English, sold his 
waics He then bought a carl and travel 
led through countiy towns The bnsi 
ness was later ino\c(l to Pall Mall, Ben 
digo, where it piospeicd other shops 
were added, and later the Bendigo busi 
ness of Craig Williamson and Thomas 
was bought Jn 1911 Myer purchased 
the business of Wright and Ncil, Drapers, 
in Bourke-street, Melbourne, near the 
general post office, and a new building 


was completed md opened 111 1914 Ihe 
Doveton woollen mills at Ballaiat weie 
puu based in 1918, and m 1921 a new 
building lionting on Post Office Place 
\vas added at Meibom ne Tht pui chase 
ol the old est iblished businesses of Rob 
ei tson and Molfat and Stephens md Son 
lollow’cd and in 192’) the new building 
on the Lonsdale stieet li outage w'as 
begun V sepaiate building m Queens 
bciiystuct Meibom ne was put up in 
1928, and the Collins slieet businesses of 
1 Webb and Sons, china inipoiteis, and 
W H Rockc and Company, house fuin 
isheis weic bought and tiansfeiied to 
the Bourke sticet building A public 
company had m the meantime been 
foimed which by 19‘jj. had a paid up 
capital of ncaily £2500000 -X contiol 
ling Intel est 111 Maishall’s f imitcd ol 
Vdelatde wms also irquiied Ihe com 
piuy was then employing 5goo jieople 
with medic.il and musing aid foi the 
stall, and ust homes loi them at the 
seaside and 111 the Dandenong Ranges 
Some of Myei’s fiicnds and business 
associates feaied that the business was 
developing too fasi, but the company 
was in a prospcious state and fast le 
toveimg iiom the ellects of a depression 
when Myei died suddenly on 5 Septem 
bci icjiji He WMS mauled twnce (1) to 
Mtss Flcgeltaub and (2) to Meilyn 
Baillieu, who smvived him with two 
sons and two daughteis His will wms 
piovcd at £922,000 
Myti was daik, dajDpei, and cxticmcly 
active minded, much mtcicstcd m music, 
fiiencUy, yet shuniiuig publicity He had 
<i genius foi business, with great capac- 
ity for getting at the essential facts, and 
great promptness of decision Pic knew 
iho value of gooel issisl ints uid kejil 
litem, paiily by ms[)niug then peisouil 
lovdiv and paitly bv m ikmg it woilli 
then while— he give about 200,000 
shall s in ihc company to succt^sful man 
ageis of dcpartincnis He also gave away 
much in chanty, being a constant ton 
Uibutor to the loid Vfavoi's fund and 
vat ions hospitals When a few years be- 
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foie Ills death thcie was much uncm 
ployment he piovided £32,000 for its 
lelief He also ga\c 10,000 shaies toi 
the endowment of oichestral concerts, 
and 25,000 shales worth at the time 
about £50,000, foi the geneial funds of 
the university of Melbourne He was an 
inteiestmg instance of a man who staited 
without capital 01 othei advantages, 
and by means of haid work, honesty, 
and ability, established a gieat business 
and himself became a millionaire 

The Aigiis Melbourne 6 Septembei 1934 28 
December 1939 The Age, Melbourne 6 Sep 
tember 1934 The Herald Melbourne 5 
September 1934 pnvale mfonnation 


NATHAN, Isaac (1790 1864), musician, 
was born at Canterbuiy, England, in 
1790 He was intended for the Jewish 
ministry and was sent to Cambiidge uni- 
teisity to continue the study of Hebrew 
His love of music, howevei, was so great 
that his paients allowed him to give up 
his course and study under Domenico 
Com, a well-known musician of the 
time He was introduced to Byron the 
poet by the Hon Douglas Kinnaird, and 
wiote the music for his “Hebrew 
Melodies” In 1816 when Byron left 
England he gave Nathan £50 (Byion’s 
Letters, vol III, Murray’s 1899 Ed, p 
283, note) In 1823 Nathan published 
All Essay on the History and Theory of 
Music, which brought him under the 
notice of George IV who appointed him 
musical historian and instructor in 
music to the Princess Charlotte He 
wrote several songs, some of which were 
successful, and appeared at Covent 
Garden as a singer, but his voice was 
not stjong fiiough for so laige «i iheatic 
His coined) \Mih songs, Swi elluaits and 
Wives, was played at the Theatre Royal, 
Haymarket, m 1823, ^ comic opera. The 
ilcaid, on 10 August 1824, and in 1827 
an operatic farce. The Illustrious 
Sti anger, was produced at Drury Lane 


In 1829 Nathan biought out Fugitive 
Pieces and Reminiscences of Loid Byion, 
in 1836 appealed Mem on s of Madame 
M alibi an de Beiiot, and about this 
peiiod he undeitook some woik of a 
secret natuie for William IV Nathan 
was promised “consideration, piotection 
and indemnity fiom his Majesty’s Min- 
isters”, but when he subsequently put 
in a claim foi £2,326 he was unable to 
recovei more than the odd £326 He 
consequently became financially embai 
rassed, and about the end of 1840 emi- 
grated to Australia Landing first at Mel- 
bourne he went on to Sydney and became 
well known there as a musician and con 
ductor On 7 May 1847 his Don John of 
Austiia, the first opeia to be written, 
composed and produced in Australia, 
was performed at the Victoria theatie, 
Sydney He also established a high 
leputation as a teachei He published 
in 1846 The Fust, Second and Thud of 
a Senes of Lectures on the Theory and 
Ptaciice of Music, and, probably eaily 
in 1849, Southern Euphiosyne and 
Austialian Miscellany This has some- 
times been dated 1848, but a note on 
the last leaf shows that the book could 
not have been issued until after the news 
of the death of Loid Melbourne had 
reached Sydney Nathan had done a 
useful piece of work in lecording some 
of the songs of the aboiigmes, which, 
put into modern rhythm and haimon- 
ized, are printed in this volume He 
continued in high repute as a musician 
and teacher until he was accidentally 
killed when alighting from a tiam on 15 
January 1864 He married (1) Elizabeth 
Rosetta Worthington and (2) Henrietta 
Buckley He was survived by sons and 
daughters One of his sons, Dr Charles 
Nathan, was a well-known Sydney sur- 
geon 

C H Bertie Isaac Nathan Aushaha's First 
Composer, ] H Heaton, Australian Dictionary 
of Dates, The Sydney Moimng Heiald, 16 and 
21 January 1864, Notes and Queues, nth senes, 
vol IX, pp 71 197, I Nathan The Southern 
Euphrosyne, pp 161 7 Olga Somech Phillips 
Isaac Nathan Friend of B) ron 
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NEILSON, John Siivu (187-i 
jjoct, uas bom it Ptnol 1 South Viis 
iialu on 2J Fthiuaiy 1S72 He "vvas ol 
pinch Sroitish anccstiy his 4>i.inclpai cuts 
^\i.u John Ncilbon and Jessie MicFii- 
] nil. ol C upai, Ncil Mackinnon of Sk)c, 
and Afaigaict Stiiait ol Giecnork His 
inothci Maigaict Mackinnon i\as boin 
at Daitinooi, Victoiia, his latlici, John 
XeiJson, at Stianiati, Scotland in 1811 
John Ncilson was bi ought to South 
Vustialia at nine ycais of age, had piacti 
tally no education and was shepheid, 
shcaici, and small faimci all his life 
He nciei had enough money to get good 
land, like othei pionecis he fought 
thought and labbits and othci pests, 
and he leceued little lewaid for his 
laboins He died in i()22 haiing Inccl 
]ust long enough to sec his son accepted 
IS an \iistialian jioet He Inniscli had 
iMitten leises, one song “\Vaiting foi 
the R«im” was populai in the sheaiing 
sheds ami 111 Januaiy i8c)!} he iMOte the 
senioi pri/c poem, “The Pionccis”, for 
the Itteiaiy tomjietitioii held by the 
•Vustialian Natives \ssociaiion In iggS 
a small eollcction ol his poems, T/ic 
Me?! of the Inf lies, was published by the 
Hawthorn Pi css at Melbourne 
His son, John Shaw Ncilson, had little 
mote education than his lathci When 
ibout eight ycais old he was for 15 
months at the stale school at Penola, but 
he had to leave when in 1881 the family 
icraoved to Minimay in the south-west 
Wimniera, Victona Thcie was no school 
at Minimay then, but foiu ycais latei 
one was opened and Neilson attended 
for another 15 months Tlieie was, how' 
ever, a Bible and a tattered copy of 
Burns’s poems in the house, and when at 
the age of 1 5 a copy of Hood’s poems came 
m Ins way, Neilson read them all with 
great joy Driven out by drought Neil- 
son’s father took his family to Nhill in 
1 889, and was employed as a farm 
woiker and on the roads His son soon 
after began to write \eises of which 
some appeared in the local press and 
one in the Australasian, Melbourne In 
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J.inuaiy 189} ht won the junioi pii/c 
loi a poem at the Vustialian Natives As- 
soiiation’*, competition, in the same year 
that his lathci won tlu scnioi piizc 
with a bcttii poem In 1895 he went 
witli Ins Jathci to Sea Lake, and about 
a ycai latci had some vcises atcepted by 
tlu Bulletin, Sydney But his health 
biokc down and ht did little writing foi 
about loin years He was contributing 
to the Bulleiw between 1901 and 190b, 
and about 1908 some of his veises, mostly 
ol a light 01 jiopulai kind, weie accepted 
by Bcdlord (q v ) foi the CAa)ion Fiom 
about 1906 Ncilson’s sight began to fail, 
loi the lest of his life he w'as able to do 
little leading, and most of his 
work was dictated When the Bool- 
fellow was icvivtd m 1911 Ncilson 
WMs a contiibuloi and A G Stephens 
(q \ ) tlu cditoi began collecting the 
best ol his poems, intending to issue them 
ill a volume undti tlu tiik of Gieoi 
Days and ChcDies, Intd fohn's Annual 
foi 1913 mdiuUd Neilson as the authoi 
ol this volume It was, howcvci, delayed, 
the wai dcliyed it lurthei, and it was 
not issued until 1919, when the title 
Heml of Spiing w is adopted It had a 
100 laudatoiy picface by Stephens which 
slated that some of the woik w.is “un- 
siu passed m the langc of English lyiics” 
In spite of this it was well leccived, and 
in 192^, with the help of Mis Louise 
Dyci, another volume, Ballad and Lyn- 
cal Poems, was published This included 
ncaily all the woik in the hist volume 
with some so additional lyrics About 
this time Neilson visited Melbourne and 
met many oL the literal y people of the 
period Now m his fifties and not a very 
lobust man he was beginning to feel the 
stiain of physual woik “I don’t inmd 
some kinds of pick and siiovel work,’’ 
he said to die piosiut w'liiii “but when 
I have to throw heavy stuff over my 
shoulder it gives me rathci a wrench ’’ 
Stephens m 1925 and again m 1926 sug 
gested m newspaper articles that more 
suitable employment should be found 
for him The difficulty was that Nei Ison’s 
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pool eyesight unfitted him foi most 
kinds o£ woik A mo\cment was, how- 
evei, stalled in Melbourne, he was 
gi anted a small liteiaiy pension, and 
eventually in 1928 a position was found 
for him as an attendant in the office of 
the Victoiian countiy loads board This 
office was in the Exhibition gardens, 
Meibom nc, and m these pleasant sur 
loundings Neilson spent his days until 
near the end of his life A volume. New 
Poems, was published in 1927, and m 
1934 his Collected Poems appeared Foui 
years later anothei small volume was 
published. Beauty Imposes Neilson re 
tired from the countiy loads boaid early 
m 1941, and went to Queensland to stay 
with fiiends His litciaiy pension was 
now increased to £2 a week Soon after 
his leturn to Melbourne his health be 
gan to fail, and he died at a piivate 
hospital on 12 May 1942 He was buried 
m the Footscray cemetery near Mel- 
bourne He nevci married 
Neilson was a slender man of medium 
height with a face that suggested his 
kindliness, lefinement and innate beauty 
of character He was glad to have his 
work appieciated, but it never affected 
his simplicity and modesty He was slow 
in developing, peihaps as Stephens said, 
he had to learn the words with which 
to express himself There is little sugges- 
tion of an intellectual background to his 
work, but the range of his emotions is 
beautifully expressed with apparently 
unconscious artistry, in phrases that 
often have the touch of magic that 
marks the true poet 

Autobiographical details dictated by Neilson, 

R H Croll Introduction to Collected Poems 
A G Stephens, The Australasian, s6 December 
igsji}, The Australian Worker, as December 
1926, The Argus, Melbourne, 13 May 1942, 
Biographical note, The Men of the Fifties, 
Prize Poems, Australian Natives’ National Fete, 
>893, John Shaw Neilson A Memorial James 
Devaney, ^haw Neilson, peisonal knowledge 

NELSON, Sir Hugh Muir (1835-1906), 
premier of Queensland, was bom at Kil 
marnock, Scotland, on 31 December 
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1835 His fathei, Di Whlliam Lambie 
Nelson, was elected to the first Queens- 
land pailiamtnt in i860 but was tin 
seated because he was a minister of ic- 
hgion The boy was educated at the Edm- 
biiigh high school, and began a piomis- 
ing course under Sii William Hamilton 
at Edmbuigh university This was cut 
shoit when he went with his father to 
Queensland in 1853 and settled at 
Ipswich Nelson obtained a position in 
a mercantile house, and then took up 
pastoial life about six miles out of 
Ipswich He then went to the Darling 
Downs to manage a station, and in 1870 
mamed Janet, daughter of Duncan 
McIntyre He afterwards took up Lou- 
don station in the Dalby distiict and in 
1880, when the divisional boaids act 
came in, he was elected a member of 
the Wambo boaid His strong peison 
ality and cultivated intellect soon led 
to his being appointed chairman of the 
board He was elected to the legislative 
assembly for Noithein Downs in 1883, 
and after the 1887 re-distribution of 
seats, he was raembei for Muiilla In 
June 1888 he became secretary for rail- 
ways in the Mcllwraith (qv) raimstry 
and held the same position when B D 
Morehead (qv) succeeded Mcllwraith 
When Griffith (qv) became premiei, 
Nelson was elected leader of the opposi 
tion, but when Giiffith resigned in March 
1893 to become chief justice. Nelson 
formed a coalition with Mcllwraith tak- 
ing the portfolios of treasurer and vice- 
president of the executive council In 
Octobei he became premier in a min- 
istry which lasted four and a half yeais, 
for the last three years of which he was 
also chief secretary Nelson did most 
valuable work as treasurer during the 
depression which followed the financial 
crisis of 1893 When the T J Byrnes 
ministry came in in Apiil 1898 Nelson 
became president of the legislative coun- 
cil, and in 1903 lieutenant-governor, £01 
both of which positions his fine appeal - 
ance, tact and grace of manner emin- 
ently fitted him He died at Toowoomba 
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on 1 Januaiy lyob and was siiiMvcd by 
Ladv Nelson, two sons and three 
daughtus He '^\ is tit itul K M G m 
189b and w'as appointed to the pmy 
council at the time of his visit to Eng- 
land dining the diamond jubilee celc 
biations in 1897 

Nelson had an intimate knowledge ot 
men, and was an excellent pailiamen 
taiian with a good giasjo oi constitu 
tional niatteis and a keen understand 
ing of financial questions His genial 
naune made him personally populai 
and though scarcely an orator, his prac 
tical common sense always made him 
woithy of attention He was opposed 
both to the sepaiat’on movement in 
Queensland .ind to fedciation He 
showed himscll to be a stiong man dm 
mg the slicaicis’ stiike of iSqj., but his 
best work was done as tieasiuei when 
he led the colony out of a slate ol hnan 
cial chaos 

The Jtmbaiu Coinut s Jimui) i()o6, \Vho‘s 
Who iqofi, C t Bctiia>s, (luecnilmd Pohtics 
Dmmijf Sn/v "itais 

NERLI, Marchlsi Glrolawo Baiiaiti 
(1863-1926), artist, was born at Siena, 
Italy, m 18(13 On his iathci’s side he 
belonged to an old Italian laniily, his 
mother was the daughter ol Thomas 
Medwin, a distant iclaiive of Shelley and 
author ol Jomual of the Conversations 
of Laid Byion and of The Life of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley Nerh came to Melbourne 
in 1886 and subsequently practised as 
an artist in Victoria, New South Wales, 
and New Zealand, where foi a time he 
was diictioi ol an an school at Dune 
dm In 1888 his poi trait of Myra Kemble 
the actress altiactcd much attention at 
the exhibition of the Royal Art Society 
at Sydney In \ugust 1892 he visited 
Samoa and painted the well known poi 
trait of R L Stevenson, now the pro 
perty of the city of Edinbuigh A replica 
is m the Scottish national portrait gal 
lery A poi trait in pastel done during 
the same visit was bought by Scribner 
and Sons, New York, in 1923 Xerli rt 
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turned to Em opt and continued Ins 
wmik with sonic success He died in Suit 
zciland in 1926 He married Ctcilia 
Bar ion m New Zealand who suuued 
him 

Nerli was a capable artist with a Mgoi 
oils style Examples ol his work will 
lie lound m the Sydney, Wellington 
Chiistchmch 'ind Dunedin galleiies 

W Moore The Stoiv of Austuilian Ait i\hidi 
IS piicticill) the on\) authoiitv References to 
Neill will be found in f athtna Lctteis ind m 
\ mous wuiings iliout Stc\euson 

NEUMAYER, George Baltoasar vox 
(i 82() 1909), hydiographer and meteor- 
ologist, was born at Kirchenbolanden, 
Bavaria, on ai June 1826 He studiccl 
.It Munich university, took his Ph D de 
giee in 1849, becoming much inter- 
ested m polar exploration, continued his 
studies m tcncstiial magnctisni, occano 
graphy, navig.il ion, and n.m tical astion 
only lo obtain pi .u tical experience he 
made a voyage to South America, and 
aftei his leturn gave a senes of Icetuies 
at Hambmg on M.imy’s thtones of the 
ocean, and recent improvements in navi- 
gation He then decided to go to Aus 
tralia, shipped as a sailor before the mast, 
and arrived at Sydney in 1852 A-ftei 
trying his fortune on the goldfields, he 
gave lectin cs on navigation to seamen, 
and spent some time in Tasmania at 
the obscrvatoiy in Hobart He retuined 
to Germany in 1854 convinced that 
Australia offcied a great field for scien- 
tific exploration, obtained the suppoit 
of the King oi Bavaria and encouiagc 
nient from leading Bi itish scientists He 
•sailed again for \ustialia .ind anived in 
Melbourne m J.inu.iiy 18157 asked 
the government of Victoria to piovide 
him with a site loi an obscrvatoiy, about 
£700 for a building, and about £600 a 
year for expenses He had brought with 
him a collection oi inagnctical, nautical 
and meteorological instruments valued 
at £2000, which had been provided b) 
the King of Bavaria Neumayer sug 
gested as a suitable site a block of land 
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not lai fiom the jnesent position of the 
obseivatory, but this was not granted 
He was, ho'we\ei, allowed the use of the 
buildings of the signal station on Flag- 
staff Hill, where fiom i Maich 1858 he 
earned on the systematic legistiation of 
meteoiological and nautical facts A 
few weeks latei he added regulai obsei- 
lations on atmospheric electricity and 
changes in the magnetic elements He 
published in i860, Results of the Mag- 
neticalj Nautical and Meteoiological \ 
Obsenmtions fiom Maich 1858 to Fehiu- 
ary 1859, and did a large amount of 
travelling in Victoria in connexion with 
his magnetic sui\ey of the colony He 
published his Results of the Meteoiolo- 
gical Observations 1859-1862 and Nauti- 
cal Obsewaiwns 1858-1862 in 1864, and 
111 the same year letuined to Germany 
In 1867 he brought out his Discussion 
of the Meteoiological and Magnetical 
Observations made at the Flagstaff Ob- 
servatory, and in i86q appeared his ex- 
tremely \alu able Results of the Magnetic 
Suivey of the Colony of Viciona—1858- 
1864 He established a high reputation 
in Germany in geo-physics, in 187s be- 
came hydrographer to the German ad- 
miralty, and from 1876 to 1903 was direc- 
tor of the Oceanic observatory at Ham- 
burg All his life he retained his inteiest 
in polar exploration and m 1901 pub- 
lished Auf zum Sudpol„ 45 Jahre Wir- 
kens ZU1 Foideiung der Eiforschung der 
Sudpolar-Region 1855-1900 He died on 
34 May 1909 at Neustadt 
Neumayer was completely devoted to 
science His interest in the exploration 
of the south polar regions led to very 
\aluable work m Victoria, and in Ger- 
many his observatory at Hamburg estab- 
lished a rcmaikable reputation, both 
foi us piactical help to seafarcis, and 
foi Its uaining of scientific men 

Rev C Stuail Ross, The Victoiuin Htstortcal 
Magazine, March, 4918 Meyers Lexikon, ^ol 
8 H R Mill, The Siege of the South Pole, 
PP 339 42 > Pirst Annual Report of the As 
tronomical and Magnetical Ooservatones Vic 
iorian Parliamentary Papets vol 3, i860 1, 


Neuman ei s works Refeienccs will also be found 
in R Amundsen s The South Pole and Gapt 
R F Scott's The J oyage of the Dtscoven 

NEWBURY, Albert Ernest (1891 1941), 
artist, was born at Melbourne on 29 
January 1891 He spent most of his child- 
hood at Geelong and at 18 enteied the 
national gallery school at Melbourne, 
where he studied under F McCubbin 
(qv) and L Bernaid Hall (q\) He 
won the Ramsay piize for portrait paint- 
ing while a student in 1913, his two 
pictures being placed first and second 
In 1916 he studied under Max Meldium 
whose theories had mucli influence on 
his work He held a joint exhibition 
with R McCann in 1917, and giadually 
established a leputation among those 
art-lovers who could appreciate the sin 
ceiity, simplicity and spaciousness of his 
work Most of his paintings were land- 
scapes, but he also did some veiy sue 
cessful portraits After the death of W 
B Mclnnes in 1939 and the appoint- 
ment of Chailes Wheeler as mastei of 
the painting school at the national gal 
leiy, Melbourne, Newbury was made 
master in the school of drawing Ht, 
however, became ill soon afterwaids and 
died at Eltham neai Melbourne on 1 
April 1941 He married Ruth Truinble 
who survived him with one son He is 
represented m the galleries at Mel 
bourne, Sydney, Adelaide, Ballarat, Gee 
long, and at Canberra 

W Moore, The Story of Australian Ait, C 
Hampel The Paintings of A E Newbury The 
Argus, Melbourne 2 Apnl 1941 

NEWLAND, Simpson (1835-1925), pion 
eer and author, was born at Hanley, 
Staffordshiie, England on 2 November 
1835 His father, the Rev Ridgway Wil 
ham Newland, was an independent min- 
ister at Hanley, who left England at the 
end of 1838 with his wife and family, 
arrived in South Australia on 7 June 
1839, and took up land at Encounter 
Bay His wife was a classical, Hebrew 
and French scholai of much ability The 
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hie was a haul one foi the pioneers, and 
c\cn wJicn they succeeded in growing a 
Cl op of wheat, there weie no facilities 
foi rhieshing it oi giinding it into floui 
Sheep and cattle wetc piocuied and the 
family giadually piospticd A chuich 
was built at which the fathei held sei- 
\ices, but he would accept no money 
foi his nunisti ations He also became a 
magistrate and was foi many years chaii- 
man of the Encountei Bay district coun- 
cil Every wheie looked upon as the 
leading man of his denomination, he 
died at the age of 75 in 1864 A chinch 
was erected to his memory at Victor 
Harbour His son was at first a sickly 
boy, but the open an life improved his 
health His evenings were laigely gi\en 
up to improving his education with the 
help of his mother 

In 1864 Newland took up station life 
on the Dai ling in New South Wales 
some 50 miles from Wilcannia, and be- 
came more and moie interested in the 
aboiigines and iht natuial histoiy of 
the count! y He impiovcd the biecds of 
his sheep and cattle, and at jo ycais of 
age had become very piosperous At the 
end of 1876 he bought a home neai 
Adelaide but continued to manage his 
stations He entered the legislative as 
scmbly in 1881 as member foi Encounter 
Bay, and soon afteiwaids brought in a 
measure to build a north to south rail 
way on the land grant system which 
was defeated In June 1885 became 
tieasurer in the Downei (q v ) ministry 
but, finding the strain of his duties too 
much for his health, resigned the posi 
Lion a year latei He took inucli mteiest 
in the development of the River Murray 
and revived the question of the north- 
south railway He succeeded in getting 
a royal commission appointed to con- 
sider It, and as chairman of the com- 
mission personally examined the coun- 
try as far north as Alice Spnngs In two 
pamphlets^ The Fur North Country 
(1887) and Our Waste Lands (1888), New- 
lands, gave an account of nis journey 
onsthe possibilities of ihe 


distiicts tiaieised In i88q he \isited 
England and while theie heaid of the 
cliscoiciy of iich 01 e at Bioken Hill He 
had acquiied an intcicsL in the new field 
and this now became veiy \aluable On 
his leturn, encouiaged by his fnend Su 
Langdon Bonython (q \ ), lor whose 
papei he had written a number of 
ai tides, he wiote his noiel. Paving the 
Way, which embodied many of his ex- 
peiicnces as a pioneer and with the 
abongines He went to England again in 
1893 and aiianged foi the publication 
of his book It appeared m that yeai 
and was given a good leception by the 
ciuics A second edition was published 
m 1894 since been seveial 

times lepiinted On Newland’s return to 
Adelaide at the end of the yeai, he be- 
gan collecting material for a pamphlet 
on the Northern Tenitoiy, and the 
necessity for us being linked to the 
south by a lailway In 1899 he visited 
England and obtained the promise of 
suppoit from financial inteicsts in Lon 
don and 1 cunning to Austi aha obtained 
paihamtntaiy sanction foi the construe 
tion oi a 1 ail way on the land grant 
system in 190a His pamphlet, Land 
Giant Railway acioss Austialia The 
Noithein Territory of the Vitale of South 
Aiisiialia as a Field for Eniei prise and 
Capital, was published by the govern 
ment at the end of that year In 1906 he 
again went to England and succeeded in 
floating a company to undertake the 
building of the line On his return he 
found that a Labour government undei 
T Puce (q v ) had come into power, and 
as the policy of Labour was opposed to 
budding lines on the land grant system, 
Newland realized that nothing could be 
done at the time He resumed his work 
on the development of a river port on 
the Muiray, he had become a vice-pre- 
sident of the River Murray league in 
1902, and the question was kept alive in 
1903 and 1904 by holding public meet- 
ings On 28 July 1904 Newland was 
elected president of the league, and the 
necessity of develc^ping the Mnriray was 
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kept steadily before the public for 
many years A great step forward was 
made in 1914, when the prime minister 
of Australia, Sli Joseph Cook, pledged 
the Commonwealth for £1,000,000 if each 
of the three states interested would 
spend a similar amount This resulted m 
the beginning of the great woik of 
locking the Murray which was to be 
continued foi many years Other inter- 
ests of Newland’s were the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of which he was presi- 
dent at Adelaide for several years, and 
the Zoological Society He had published 
a pamphlet in middle life, A Band of 
Pioneeis, Old-Time Memories (gnd ed 
1919), which included an interesting 
account of the arrival of his family m 
1839 This was incorporated in his 
Memoiis of Simpson Newland, written 
in the last year of his long life It was 
completed on 6 June 1925 and showed 
him to be still in full command of his 
mental powers He died three weeks 
latei on 37 June 1935 Before he died 
he knew that it had definitely been de- 
cided to complete the north to south 
railway line, but his other dream of a 
port at the mouth of the Murray still 
awaits fulfilment He married in 1872 
Isabella Layton who survived him with 
three of his five sons He was made a 
C M G in 1922 In addition to the books 
already mentioned Newland published 
a second novel, Blood Tracks of the 
Bush, in 1900, which was less successful 
than his earlier work His eldest son. 
Colonel Sir Henry Simpson Newland, 
Kt, C B E , D S O , was born in 1873, 
became a leading surgeon at Adelaide, 
served with great distinction during the 
1914-18 war, was president, section of 
surgery, Australasian medical congress 
m 1920, and was knighted m 1928 An- 
other son. Major Victor Marra Newland, 
OBE,MC,DCM, was bom in 1876, 
served m the South African war, and 
with the British army in the 1914-18 
war, and retired with the rank of major,, 
He wajs former^ a member of the legis- 
lative conned ot British East Africa, and 


in 1933 became the representative foi 
North Adelaide in the South Australian 
house of assembly 

Simpson Newland was proud of his 
stuidy Puritan ancestry He did excel- 
lent work as a pioneer, and his fiist 
novel has value not only as a story but 
as leflecting the times in which its authoi 
lived He had the instinct for public 
service, and, believing fully in the pos- 
sibilities of the Northern Territory, 
woiked in and out of season for the 
railway he considered necessary for its 
development He probably considered 
that his work for a river harbour on the 
Muiray had been a failure, but he con- 
tributed in no small part to the develop- 
ment of the river and its valley 

Memoirs of Simpson Newland, CMG , The 
Advertiser, Adelaide, 29 June 1925, E Moms 
Miller Australian Literature 

NICHOLSON, Sir Charles (1808-1903), 
speaker first legislative council. New 
South Wales, was born m England on 
23 November i8o8 the only son of 
Charles Nicholson He was educated at 
Edinburgh university where he took the 
degree of MD in 1833 He came to 
Sydney in 1834, practised his profession 
for some years, and also acquired inter- 
ests in station property In 1843 he was 
elected a member of the first legislative 
council as one of the representatives of 
Port Phillip, and sat in this body until 
1856 He was elected speaker in 1846 
and subsequently was twice re-elected 
He took much interest in the founding 
of the university of Sydney and on 24 
December 1850 was appointed a mem 
ber of the senate On 3 March 1851 he 
was unanimously elected vice-provost 
He was also elected a member of the 
library committee which laid the foun- 
dations of the present excellent library 
At: the inauguration ceremony held on 
11 October 1852, eloquent addresses 
were given by Nicholson and the first 
principal. Dr Woolley (qv), which 
were printed as a pamphlet and may also 
be found m H E BahBE^s Short Histori- 
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cal Account of the Unwosity of Sydney 
Nicholson became chancellor in 1854 
and held the position until i8bs He was 
most acti\e in forwarding the interests 
of the univeisity and in 1857 presented 
a large and valuable collection of Egyp- 
tian, Roman and Etruscan antiquities to 
It ^ catalogue of the collection was 
published in 1858 A new edition of tins 
catalogue appeared in 1891 with two 
papeis by Nicholson added, “On Some 
Funeral Hieioglyphic Insciiptions found 
at Memphis” and “On some Remains 
of the Disk WoishipiDcrs Discovered at 
Memphis” Between 1856 and 1859 he 
obtained donations to pay for the 
stained glass windows of the great hall 
and himself subscribed £500 When 
Queensland became a separate colony 
in 1859 Nicholson was nominated a 
member of the Icgislatuc council, and at 
the special lequcst of the governor. Sir 
George Bowen (q v ), undertook the ojfice 
of piesident of the council for the first 
session of parliament In 1862 Nicholson 
leturned to England and m 1865 
ried Sarah Elizabeth Keightley He 
never returned to Australia but kept 
his interest in it, and occasionally con- 
tiibuted papers relating to it to tire jour- 
nals of learned societies In 1890 he was 
appointed to represent the interests of 
the Central Queensland separation 
league in London, and in connexion 
with this headed a deputation to Lord 
Knutsford He died m England on 8 
November 1903 having nearly com- 
pleted his ninety fifth year He was given 
the honorary degrees of D C L by 
Oxford, and LL D ^by Cambridge and 
Edinburgh universities He was knighted 
m 1852, and created a baronet in 1859 
His eldest son, Charles Nicholson, the 
second baronet, afterwards became well- 
known as an ecclesiastical architect 

The Sydney Momtng Herald, ii November 
1903, The Times, 10 November 1903, Who*s 
Who, 1903, H E BarfF, A Short Btstoned 
Actownt of the Unwetstty of Sydney, The 
laneet, 2i November 1903, Robert A Dallcn, 
Journal and Jproceedin^ Royal Australian His 
toncUl Society, vol XIX, pp 213-20 


NICHOLSON, John Henr\ (1838 1923), 
miscellaneous writer, was the son of John 
Nicholson an oriental scholai of distinc- 
tion, and the fiist English friend of 
Leichhardt (q \ ) (A H Chisholm, 
Shange Neiu Woild, p 350 and The 
Times, 9 Decembei 188b) Nicholson was 
born at Lyme Regis, Dorsetshire, Eng- 
land, on 12 June 1838, was educated at 
Cl oft House academy, and emigrated to 
New South Wales in 1854 He went to 
Queensland 111 1859, opened a piivate 
school at Toowoomba in i86o, and in 
1863 had a school at Warwick He joined 
the Queensland education department in 
May 1865 as an assistant teacher He 
lesigned in 1868 in ordei to visit Eng- 
land, rejoined the depaitment in June 
1869, and hitei had chaige of several 
country stale schools Between 1867 and 
1878 he published thice little books of 
imscellancous piosc and verse, facetious 
and satirical m chaiacter and not of 
much merit So lai back as 1856, how- 
ever, he had begun to biood over the 
idea of writing an allegorical history of 
a man's life on the earth, and in 1873 
he wrote the early chapteis of The Ad- 
ventures of Halek, which was published 
in London in 1882 He resigned from 
the education department in April 1885 
but rejoined some years later and was 
head teacher of the state school at Gam- 
booya from September 1893 to the end 
of 1894 when he finally gave up teach- 
ing He was then appointed registrar of 
births, marriages and deaths at Nundah 
near Brisbane A second edition of Halek 
was published m 1896 at Brisbane, and 
a third appeared in 1904 In the same 
year Almoni, described as a companion 
volume to Halek, was also published at 
Brisbane Other volumes in both prose 
and verse will be found listed m Miller’s 
Australian Literature When Nicholson 
was approaching 70 years of age a Swed- 
ish literary woman, who had been at- 
tracted by his work, came to Australia 
from California and married him In his 
later years Nicholson, who had always 
been inclined to be erratic, would some- 
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times \oluiitaiiIy go to the mental hos- 
pital at Goodna until he felt fit to face 
the woild again He died at Brisbane on 
go June 1923 at the age of 85 His wife 
sui\i\ed him Theie weie no childien 
Nicholson wiote a fair amount of 
terse, but little of it is good Thiee 
examples are gnen in A Book of Qjueens- 
land Veise He is lemembeied for Halek 
but though It has beautiful moments it 
is problematical whethei many people 
hate lead it to the end Almoni, des- 
ciibed as a companion tolume is really 
a sequel to Halek Nicholson was a man 
of unusual culture and character, with 
a streak of genius in him, which he 
scarcely succeeded in bringing out in his 
books 

Private infoiimtion, lufoimatiun from Depart 
ment of Public Instruction Biisbaiie, E Morris 
Miller Ausltahan Literature, H M Green An 
Outline of Australian Literature, Preface to 
Almont H A. Kellow, Queensland Poets, The 
Bitsbane Courier, 3 July 19S3 

NICHOLSON, William (1816-1865), 
“father of the ballot", the son of a Cum- 
berland farmer, was born on 2^7 Febru- 
ary 1816 {Aust Ency) He arrived m 
Melbourne in 1842 and began business 
as a grocer He improved his position 
and eventually became head of a well- 
known firm of merchants, W Nicholson 
and Company In 1848 Nicholson was 
elected to the city council and was mayor 
in 1850-1 In 1852 he was elected, a mem- 
ber of the legislative council for North 
Bourke During the 1853 4 session he 
was on the committee which drew up 
the constitution for Victoria, and on 
j 8 December 1855 he moved and car- 
ried a motion that any new electoral act 
“should provide for electors recording 
their voles by secret ballot” This had 
been opposed by the government and 
Haines (qv) accoidmgly resigned 
Nicholson was sent for by the governor 
but found himself unable to form a 
ministry and returned his commission 
Hames became premier again but agreed 
to leave the ballot an open question for 
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his supiDOiters Nicholson succeeded in 
cdiiying clauses which provided that 
each \otcr would be given a list of the 
candidates, and that he should stiike out 
the names of those foi whom he did not 
wish to \ote He visited England in 1856 
and was banqueted and congratulated 
on his work in bunging in the ballot, a 
most valuable advance in democratic 
government He leturned to Melbourne 
in 1858, in 1859 reenteied the legisla- 
tive assembly, and in the same yeai was 
elected chairman of the chamber of 
commerce In October 1859 the O’Shan- 
assy (qv) government was defeated and 
Nicholson became premier and chief 
secretary His ministry lasted about 13 
months, and much time was spent m a 
conflict with the legislative council over 
a land bill The act was eventually 
passed, but it had been so amended as 
to become practically useless Nicholson 
was never in office again He had a severe 
illness in January 1864, and never fully 
recovering died on 10 March 1865 He 
was survived by his wife and several 
children 

Nicholson died before he was 50 He 
was a sound business man of unques- 
tioned integrity who, if he had kept his 
health, would probably have had a long 
career of useful public service His 
special claim to remembrance is his 
bringing in of the secret ballot in Vic- 
toria, an innovation which speedily 
spread to other colonies and countries 
For a full discussion of the origin of 
the secret ballot and the help given by 
H S Chapman (qv) to Nicholson, see 
Sir Ernest Scott's papers on “The History 
of the Victorian Ballot" in the Vtctonan 
Historical Magazine, November 1920 
and May 1921 

The Argus, Melbourne, 10 March 1865 The 
Age, Melbourne, 11 March 1865, H G Tinnei 
A History of the Colony of Victoria 

NISBET, Hume (1849-c 1921), author 
and artist, was born at Stirling, Scot- 
land, on 8 August 1849 At 16 years of 
age he came to Australia and stayed 
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about se\en yeais, during which he 
iiasellcd widely On letmnmg to Scot 
land he was foi eight years art mastei in 
the Watt College and the old school of 
arts He travelled in Australia and New 
Guinea again during 1886, and paid an 
other Msit to Austialia m 1895 He had 
studied painting under Sam Bough, 
JR. S A , but does not appear to have had 
any success, in a volume called Wheie 
At t Begins, published by him in 1893, he 
speaks with bitterness on the chances of 
success in painting He gave most of his 
time to writing and published many 
\olumes of verse, books on art and 
fiction Several of his novels are colouied 
by his Australian experiences and appeal 
to have had some success Miller in his 
Austialian Litetaiine lists about 40 
novels published between 1888 and 
1905 During the next 10 yeais he pub 
lished a few more books including 
Hathor and Ofhei Toems, which 
appeared as the fiist \oliimc of Ins iDociic 
and diamatic woiks in 1905 There was 
anothci edition 111 1908 He seems to 
have died in 1921 His name appears m 
the list of artists in The Year’s Ait foi 
1921 but not in any subsequent volume 

Who’s TJ'/io, 1918, E Moirii Millei, Austialian 
Ltteiatwe 

NIXON, Francis Russell (1803-1879), 
first anglican bishop of Tasmania, was 
born in August 1803 His father, the 
Rev Robert Nixon, was an amateur 
painter who exhibited about 20 pictures 
at the exhibitions of the Royal Academy 
between 1792 and 1808 Nixon was edu- 
cated at the Merchant Taylors' school 
and St John’s College, Oxford, of which 
he was successively a scholar and a fel- 
low He took the degree of bachelor of 
arts with thurd-class honours in classics 
in 1827 He subsequently obtained the 
degrees of MA and D D He was chap- 
lain at Naples and afterwards held the 
perpetual qiracies of Sandgate and 
Sandwich While addressing a public 
n(i?feijng at Canterbury his eloquence 


bi ought him to the notice of the aicli- 
bishop of Canterbury, who appointed 
him one of the six preacheis 
at the cathedial In Septembei 
1840 he pleached a sermon in the 
piesence of the aichbishop which was 
published with notes in the same yeai 
In 1842 Nixon was consecrated first 
bishop of Tasmania, but he did not 
ariive at Hobart until June 1843 His 
fiist task was the oiganization of the 
church in Tasmania, and being a mod- 
el ate high churchman he came into 
conflict with some of the clergy of 
evangelical views His Lectuies, Histoii- 
cal^ Doctiinal, and Practical on the 
Catechism of the Chinch of England, a 
volume of over 600 pages, was published 
m London in 1843, and a second edition 
was called foi 111 the following year His 
letteis patent declared his jurisdiction 
"spiritual and ecclesiastical throughout 
the diocese according to the ccclesiasti 
cal laws of England" Endcdvouring to 
act on his letters of appoiniracnt, he 
came into conflict with Eardlcy-Wilmot, 
the goveinoi, (qv), and the Presbyter- 
ian and othci denominations petitioned 
the queen on the subject Nixon le- 
turned to England to get the question 
settled, and fresh letters patent were 
issued which confined his powers to his 
own chinch His administration of the 
diocese was fnm and energetic, and he 
set a good example to the colonists by 
devoting a large proportion of his own 
income to the needs of the church and 
education In 1847 he addressed a vigor- 
ous communication to Earl Grey on the 
evils of transportation, whicli was 
printed by order of the house of com- 
mons in that year It was also privately 
printed and issued at Launceston in 
November 1848 He resigned his see on 
account of ill health in March 1863, 
was given a valuable living at Bolton 
Percy m Yorkshire, but finding his 
health would not allow him to give pro- 
per attention to his duties he resigned it 
in iSfig, and went to live near Lake 
Maggiore in Italy He died at his resi- 
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dence there on 7 April 1879 addition 
to the works already mentioned Nixon 
published a shoit Histoiy of Meichant- 
Taylors’ School in 1833, The C'tmse of 
the Beacon, A Nanative of a Visit to the 
Islands in Bass’s Straits (1857), and some 
charges and sermons Like his father he 
practised painting, his sketch-book con- 
taining drawings and paintings of Tas- 
manian scenes is at the Mitchell library, 
Sydney He was an exhibitor at the first 
exhibition of pictures held in Australia, 
which was opened at Hobart on 6 Janu- 
aiy 1845, the same year he pub- 

lished his Views of Adelaide and its 
Vicinity, drawn, etched, and printed by 
himself He was married three times (1) 
to Miss Streatfield, (st) to Miss Wool- 
cock, (3) to Miss Muller A profile por- 
trait in wax by Mrs Walker is at the 
national gallery at Hobart 

The Times, 18 April 1879, The Mercury, 
Hobart, ay May 1879, W Moore, The Story 
of Australian Art, J Fenton, A History of 
Tasmania 


ovei three hours m the first innings for a 
score of 60 not out, and for over five 
hours m the second innings for a score 
of 89 His bowling was medium pace 
with plenty of spin and cleverly con- 
cealed change of pace, and he was one 
of the earliest Austialian bowleis to be 
successful with the swerve He was a re- 
markable judge of ciicket and a great 
captain, possibly the greatest that ever 
played the game A testimonial match 
was played in Sydney m 1908 and Noble 
received over £3000 In private life he 
was a dentist, and m his later years he 
became well known as a broadcaster and 
commentator on important matches At 
the time of his death on 33 June 1940 
he was a trustee of the Sydney cricket 
ground and president of the New South 
Wales Baseball Association He wrote 
several good books on cricket including 
Gilltgan’s Men (1925), The Game’s the 
Thing (1926), Those Ashes (1927), and 
The Fight for the Ashes (1929) Of these 
the second is particularly interesting 


NOBLE, Montague Alfred (1873-1940), 
cricketer, was born at Sydney on s8 
January 1873 Coming first into notice 
as a junior cricketer playing against 
Stoddart's English team in the 1894-5 
season, he was selected lor the New 
South Wales team in 1895, ^^r Australia 
in 1898, and became the greatest all- 
round Australian player of his time He 
was in foul successive teams visiting 
England from 1899 to 1909, and cap 
tamed the team on the last of these 
tours In test matches against England 
he scored 1905 runs, average 3073, took 
115 wickets, average 2478, and m inter- 
s^te matches scored 4996 runs for an 
average of 69 38 and took 158 wickets 
He had an easy graceful style as a bats- 
man and was espeaally strong on the 
leg side When occasion demanded it he 
could play with the greatest determina- 
tion and restramt, his most famous 
effort of this kind was at the Manchester 
test match m 1899, when he saved the 
Ai;istrali^lixs> from defeat by staying m for 


The Times, 24 June 1940, The Sydney Morning 
Herald, 34 June 1940, Wisden, 1941, The Herald, 
Melbourne, 22 June 1940, E L Roberts, Test 
Cricket and Cricketers, personal knowledge 

NORTHCOTE, Henry Stafford, 1st 
baron (1846-1911), third governoi -gen- 
eral of Australia, was born on 18 No- 
vember 1846, the second son of Sir 
Henry Stafford Noithcote, 1st Earl of 
Iddesleigh He was educated at Eton, 
and Merton College, Oxford, and in 
1868 entered the foreign office as a clerk 
In 1871 he accompanied his father on 
his mission to Washington in connexion 
with the Alabama claims, and going on 
a visit to Canada met Alice, adopted 
daughter of George Stephen, afterwards 
Lord Mount Stephen, and in 1873 was 
married to her He went to the confer- 
ence held at Constantinople in 1876 as 
private secretary to Lord Salisbury, and 
after his return was private secretary to 
his father, who was then chancellor of 
the exchequer Northcote entered the 
house of commons as member for 
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E\ctei in 1880, and held the seat foz 19 
yeais In 1885 he became financial sec 
letary to the wai office, and in 1886 for 
a fciv months was sui\eyoi-geneial of 
oidnance He was altu wards chan man 
of the associated chambeis of commeice 
and gamed a leputation foi his quiet 
shrewdness of judgment He was cieated 
a baronet in 1887, and in 1899 was 
ajipointed go\einoi of Bombay He was 
raised to the peeiage as Baron Noith- 
cote on the following 20 Januaiy He 
auued m Febiuary to find plague pre- 
valent and a famine developing He 
faced the position with courage, visited 
the plague districts with his wife, and 
spent much of his piivate income help- 
ing to organize lelief measures One 
paiticularly valuable j^iece of woik was 
Ins gatheiing together and piescrvmg of 
the remnants of a famous breed of cattle 
Towards the end of 1903 Noithcote 
was appointed governor general of Aus- 
tralia He was swoin m at Sydney on 21 
Januaiy 1904, and found federal poli- 
tics going thiough a difficult peiiod 
The Deakin (qv) government was de- 
feated at the end of April, and the Lab- 
our government under Watson (q v ) 
which followed lasted less than four 
months There were three parties, no 
one of which had a majority of the 
house Watson asked for a dissolution, 
but Noithcote refused it and a com- 
posite ministry under Reid (q v ) and 
McLean (q v ) was foi med This govei n- 
ment was defeated some 10 months later 
Deakm formed his second govei nnient 
m July 1905, and with the support of 
the Labour party remained in office 
until November 1908 Northcote had 
completed his term of five years in Sep 
tember He returned to England by way 
of Canada and took his seat in the house 
of lords He retained his interest m 
Australia, and a suggestion was made 
that he should be asked to accept tlie 
position of high commissioner, but this 
did ^lot come to anything He died on 
29 September 1911 and was survived by 
Lady No:^thcote He had no children^ 
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Noithcote was a good speakei and a 
haidwoikmg admiinstiaioi He tiavel- 
led extensnely in Austialui and made 
himself familial wuth every aspect of its 
life His ability, sound judgment, and 
knowledge of pailiamentaiy life was of 
the gieatest use in the eaily difficult 
yeais ol the fedcial pailiament, and the 
heads oi the opposing paities all united 
m their admiiation for him It was in 
fact impossible to be closely in touch 
with Noithcote without lecognizmg his 
high character 

Tht Times 30 Sejjterabcr 1911 The Aigiis, 
Meibom nc 2 October 1911 H G Turner 
The Fust Dtcade of the Austrahan Common 
wealth Buiki’s Peeiage etc 1911 

NORTON, Albert (1836 1914), politi- 
cian, sixth son ol James Not ton, M L C , 
was boin at Elswick, near Sydney, on i 
Januaiy 1836 He was educated at the 
Rev F Wilkinson’s school at Sydney, 
and fioni 1852 to 1857 was gaming ex- 
pel lence on stations m the New Eng- 
land cUstiict of New South Wales Din- 
ing the next thiee years he had a wan 
dering life m New South Wales and 
Victoria, but in, i86o bought the Rodd’s 
Bay station m the Port Cuitis district, 
Queensland He specialized m cattle, 
and in spite of some bad experiences 
with drought and disease, became a suc- 
cessful pastoralist In 1866 he stood for 
the Poit Curtis seat in the legislative as- 
sembly but was defeated, and in the 
following yeai was nominated to the 
legislative council He resigned his seat 
m 1868 and did not attempt to enter 
politics again until in 1878, having 
previously retired from his station, he 
was elected unopposed for Port Curtis 
In 1883 he was minister for works and 
mines foi a few months in the first 
Mcllwraith (qv) ministry, and in 1888 
was unanimously elected speaker of 
the legislative assembly He lost his seat 
at the 1893 election, and m 1894 was 
nominated as a member of the legislative 
counal He was chairman of committee 
from 1902 to 1907 and continued to be 
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an active membei of the house until a 
few months befoie his death at Milton, 
Queensland, on ii March 1914 Norton 
had been much interested in the wel- 
fare of Jhe mining mdustiy, he encom- 
aged the giving of lectures in mineral- 
ogy, and was piimaiily responsible for 
the establishment of the school of mines 
He was a trustee of the Royal Society of 
Queensland, and contributed about a 
dozen papeis to its Proceedings His 
political speeches were always carefully 
prepared but the effect was to some ex- 
tent spoiled by a montonous delivery He 
was much liked by fellow members of 
parliament, and his extraordinarily high 
sense of honour made him an influence 
m the public life of his time 
Norton’s only son predeceased him 
His elder brother, James Norton (1824- 
1906), was a well-known solicitor at 
Sydney, and foi many years a member of 
the legislative council of New South 
Wales He was postmaster-general in the 
Stuart (qv) ministry fiom May 1884 to 
October 1885, and took much interest in 
the Sydney public library of which he 
was president of the trustees for some 
years He died on 18 July 1906 

The Brisbane Courier, la March 1914 The 
Daily Mail, Brisbane, la March 1914, C A 
Bemays, Queensland Politics During Sixty Years, 
Proceedings of the Royal Society of Queensland, 
1914, p 1, and index to vols I to XXV, The 
Sydney Morning Herald, 19 July 1906 

NOVAR, Viscount See Munro-Fer- 

GUSON 

NUTTALL, Charles (1872 1934), artist, 
son of James Charles Nuttall, was born 
at Fitzroy, Melbourne, on 6 Septem- 
ber 1872 He received his art training 
at the national gallery, Melbourne, and 
became a contributor of drawings to the 
Bulletin, Life, and other journals In 
1902 he completed a large monochrome 
painting of tfle, “Opening of First Com- 
monwealth Parliament” A series of por- 
trait sketches of well-known Australians 
from spidies made for this picture was 


published in 1902, undei the title, 
Repi esentatwe Austiahans In the same 
yeai a small popular book of humor- 
ous sketches, Petei Wayback visits the 
Melbourne Cup, was also published In 
1905 Nuttall went to the United States, 
joined the staff of the New Yoik Herald, 
and contributed to Life, The Century, 
Harpei^s, and other periodicals After 
a tour in Europe he returned to Aus- 
tralia in 1910, and frequently exhibited 
drawings and etchings at art exhibitions 
He also wrote stones and articles, and 
was establishing a reputation as a broad- 
caster when he died at Melbourne on 
28 Novembei 1934 His wife survived 
him but there were no children 

Nuttall had a breezy and amiable 
temperament which brought him many 
friends His picture of the opening of 
the Commonwealth parliament was a 
commission which he carried out faith- 
fully, bill he attached no artistic import- 
ance to It His sketches for it were sen- 
sitively felt and have character, his 
imaginative drawings were often excel- 
lent, and he was also a good etcher 
He IS represented in the national gal- 
lery at Melbourne by drawings and 
etchings In addition to the publications 
mentioned, Melbourne Town, contain- 
ing a series of leproductions of wash 
drawings of Melbourne, was published 

in 1933 

The Argus and The Age, Melbourne 29 No- 
vember 1934 W Moore The Story of Australian 
Art personal ]cno^vledge 


O’CONNELL, Sir Maurice Charles 
the elder (1768-1848), commander of 
forces and lieutenant governor of New 
South Wales, was born in Ireland in 
1768 {Aust Ency) He had had a dis- 
anguished career in the array when he 
came with Macquarie (qv) to New 
South Wales m charge of the 73rd regi- 
ment He also had a commission as 
lieutenant-governoi, and so acted when 
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Macquaiie was absent in Tasmania in 
the lattei part of 1812 O’Connell was 
then on good terms with Macquarie, 
who, in November of that year, strongly 
recommended that his salaiy should be 
considerably increased O’Connell had 
mairied in May 1810 Mrs Putland, a 
daughter of Bligh (qv), who had not 
forgiven the membeis of the party that 
had deposed her fathei O’Connell be- 
came involved in the quanel and in Aug- 
ust 18 ig Macquarie m a dispatch to 
Lord Bathuist stated that, “though 
lieutenant-colonel O’Connell is natur- 
ally a very well disposed man it 
would greatly improve the harmony of 
the countiy if the whole of the 
ojfficers and men of the yg regiment were 
removed from it” On s6 Maich 181 ^ 
O’Connell and his regiment were trans- 
ferred to Ceylon He attained the rank 
of major-general in 1830, was knighted 
in 1835, and in 1838 returned to Syd- 
ney in command of the forces He was 
senior member of the executive council 
when, the question of the rights of 
Bhgh’s daughters to certain land 
granted to Bligh in 1806 having been 
a^ain raised, Governor Gipps (q v ) found 
himself in an extremely delicate posi 
tion The matter was settled by com 
promise in 1841 O’Connell was acting- 
governor of New South Wales from 12 
July to 2 August 1846, and died at 
Sydney on 25 May 1848 He has been 
given by some authorities a third Chris- 
tian name, “Philip”, but this does not 
appear in references to him in the Hts 
torical Records of Australia, in W A 
Shaw’s The Knights of England, or in 
the notice of his death in the Sydney 
Morning Herald for 26 May 1848 His 
son. Sir Maurice Charles O’Connell, the 
younger, is noticed separately 

H Heaton, Australian Dictionary of Dates, 
he Gentleman's Magaxtne, November 1848, 
P 548 ! Jitstorical Records of Australia, vols 
VII, VIll, and XX 

, 0 ’COj!^NIjLL, SlR Maurice Charlrs 
the y«3[i4h^ (i8i2ti 879), Queensland 


pioneei and president of the legislative 
council, was born at Sydney in 1812 
His fathci was Sn Maurice Chailes 
O’Connell, the eldci (qv), his mothei 
was a daughtei of Governoi Bligh 
(q V ) He was educated at the high 
school, Edinburgh, and enteied the 
army as an ensign at 16 In 1835 he 
volunteeied for foieign seivice with the 
Biitisli Legion in Spam, and was given 
the rank of colonel He fought with 
distinction and was cieated a knight of 
several Spanish oideis O’Connell re- 
turned to Australia in 1838 as military 
secretary on the staff of his fathei He 
afterwards resigned from the army and 
took up land He was elected a member 
of the legislative council in 1846 He 
was appointed commissioner of ciown 
lands foi the Burnett district in 1848, 
became government icsident at Port 
Curtis in 1854, and held this position 
until i860 He was nominated as one 
of the original members of the Queens- 
land legislative council m i860, was a 
minister without portfolio in the first 
ministry undei Herbert (q v ), and intro 
duced in July of that year a bill to pro- 
vide for primary education in Queens- 
land Shortly afterwaids he was elected 
president of the legislative council and 
retained this position until his death 
He was commandant ol the local mili- 
tary forces, and on four occasions was 
acting-governor of Queensland and 
showed tact and ability in this position 
He was president of the Australasian As- 
sociation, and of the Queensland Turf 
Club, and was a vice-president of the 
National Agricultural Association He 
died on 23 March 1879 There is a 
monument to Ins memory at Toowong 
He married in 1835 Eliza Emiline, 
daughter of Colonel Philip Le Geyh, 
who survived him He was knighted in 
1871 

J H Heaton, Australian Dictionary of Dates, 
F Mennell, The Dictionary of Australasian 
Biography, C A Bexnays, (Queensland Politics 
During Sixty Years, Debrett's Peerage, etc , 
1879 
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O’CONNOR, Charles Yeiverton (1843- 
1902), engmeei, was born at Gravel- 
mount, Meath, Ireland, on 11 January 
1843 Educated at the Waterford en- 
dowed school, he was apprenticed in 
1859 to J Chaloner Smith and obtained 
expel lence of railway engineeiing until 
1865 He then went to New Zealand, be- 
came assistant engineer for the province 
of Canterbury m 1866, and after hold- 
ing othei positions, inspecting engineer 
foi the whole of the middle island In 
1883 he became under-secretary of pub- 
lic woiks and in 1890 was appointed 
marine engineer for the whole of the 
colony He had had much experience in 
harbour and dock construction when in 
April 1891 he resigned his position to 
become engineer-m-chief for Western 
Austialia His first problem was the 
question of a harbour for Perth The 
Fremantle site as it then was did not 
seem promising, and Sir John Coode, 
an English engineer, had reported 
against it because of the danger of sand- 
drift Coode, however, when he made his 
repoit was not fully aware of what could 
be done by suction dredging, and 
though various alternatives had been 
suggested, O’Connor was confident that 
by building two moles, blasting out die 
bai of rock at the mouth of the river, 
and using recent types of dredges, a sat- 
isfactory harbour could be made Sir John 
Fonest (qv) was at first opposed to this 
plan but was eventually converted, and in 
March 1892 funds were provided for a 
start to be made It was a great under- 
taking for a colony of so small a popu- 
lation, but in a little more than five 
years the harbour was declared open 
There was still much dredging to be 
done but in August 1899 the mail-boat 
Ormuz was able to unload its mails at 
Fremantle, which now became the port 
of call for all the important steamers 
trading to Western Australia Twenty- 
five years later the battlecruiser Hood 
of 42,000 tons, was able to tie up at the 
wharf 

Important as this work was O'Connor 
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had other duties He was engineer-in- 
chief of the railways, and new lines had 
to be built The number of miles of 
railway was trebled in the first five years 
he was in ofl&ce, and in addition he had 
laigely rebuilt the original lines by sub- 
stituting a heavier type of rail By 1897 
the railway had been extended to Kal- 
goorlie and a new problem aiose The 
rainfall on the goldfields was low and 
there was much evaporation Water was 
brought by rail to Coolgardie and sold 
at the rate of over £3 a thousand gal- 
lons, and the position was even worse 
at Kalgooilie More boring was sug- 
gested, but O’Connor felt that would be 
merely a palliative, and that a scheme 
must be evolved which would give 
plentiful water to the cities m the gold- 
fields On the western side of the Bai- 
ling ranges there was a good rainfall 
from which an enormous amount of 
water flowed to the sea Someone, it may 
have been H W Venn, then director of 
public works, suggested that the water 
might be impounded and that pumping 
stations could be erected to pump the 
water to the level of the higher ground 
at Coolgardie O’Connor worked out a 
scheme which allowed for the pumping 
of 5,000,000 gallons a day a distance of 
over 350 miles through 30 inch steel 
pipes He was supported by Venn and 
the leading engineers of the service, 
though It was realized that there was a 
danger of leakage at the joints of the 
pipes Forrest although cautious at first 
at last became convinced that the scheme 
was workable, and in July 1896 he 
brought a bill before parliament to raise 
a loan of £2,500,000 with which to carry 
out the plan There was much opposi- 
tion m parliament but nevertheless the 
bill was passed on 3 September Then 
the storm broke out agam outside parlia- 
ment, the mam objection bemg that the 
goldfields might not last, and that the 
colony would be saddled with a huge 
debt O’Connor m the meantime went 
quietly on his way making careful sur- 
veys, and securing the best outside advice 
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concerning details In 1897 he \isited 
London and confened with a committee 
of English expel ts It was decided that 
theie should be eight ptiinpiiig stations, 
that the pipeline should follow the rail- 
way line, and that it should be laid on 
the surface so that leaks could be easily 
found and lej^aiied A. dam was con 
stiucted about 28 miles liom Peith, and 
while this was being done the steel pipes 
weie being made and steadily laid But 
theie was a good deal of criticism A 
Peith film invented a machine £01 
caulking the joints, and offered to finish 
the work for £30,000 less than the gov 
ernment estimate When O’Connor 
recommended that the offer should be 
accepted the attacks biokc out afiesh, 
It being claimed that if a private com 
pany was willing to do the work for a 
lower price the government must be wast- 
ing money O’Connor had nothing to 
fear, he was thoroughly capable and was 
able to produce facts and figures m ic 
buttal of any criticism He, howevei, had 
had much anxiety which led to sleepless 
nights and much mental strain When the 
criticism took the form of impugning his 
honesty, his resistance broke down On 
the morning of 10 Maich 1902 he went 
lor a ride on the beach near hrcmantle 
and shot himself He left a letter in 
which he said “I led that my brain is 
suffering, and I am m great fear of what 
effect all this woi ry will have upon me 
I have lost control of my thoughts The 
Coolgardie scheme is all right, and J 
could finish it if I got the chance and 
protection from misrepresentation, but 
there is no hope lor that now, and it is 
better that it should be given to some 
entirely new man to do, who will be un- 
trammelled by prior responsibilities 
10/3/02 Put the wing wall to Helena 
weir at once ’’ His last thought was for 
the good of his great work This was 
handed over to C S R Palmer who had 
been O’Connor's engmeer-m-chief, and 
who earned out the scheme of his former 
chief with energy and success On 22 
Hecembe? 1902 the water reached Cool 
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gaidie On 25 Januaiy 1903 Su John 
Fonest with the temperature 106 m the 
shade turned on the walei at Cool 
gcudie, and at live o’clock of the same 
afternoon he turned on the water which 
began to flow steadily into a great rcser- 
voii at Kalgooihc 

The scheme cost about 9 pci cent 
more than O’Connoi had expected, but 
much of the extia cost was due to cu 
cuinstances outside his control Abun- 
dance of watei was piovided foi the 
goldfield towns at a cost of three shil- 
lings and sixpence a thousand gallons, 
little more than a twentieth of what had 
been paid m the past In addition much 
water has been supplied to the people 
on the land along the loute, and much 
of the increase m wheat growing was 
made possible by the scheme Thirty 
yeais later the original loan of £2,500,000 
had been paid off out of levcnue, and 
the scheme still tontinuos to provide the 
interest and a sinking fund on accoimi 
of additional spending since the com- 
pletion of the original scheme Few gov- 
ernment services m Australia have been 
so completely successful O’Connoi left 
a widow and seven children He was 
made a C M G in 1897, and a statue in 
commemoration of his gieal work m 
Australia is at Fremantle 

The hn^mee) 18 Apiil 1902, J K Ewers, 
The Story of the Pipe f me, Proceedings of the 
Tnstilutiou of Cwil Lngnnen m)1s C LXXXIV, p 
157 'ind CLXII p “,(*> 'ilulislical Regtstei of 
IVestern Australia, jjart VII p 12, Burke’s 
Peciage, etc, jgoi 

O’CONNOR, Richard Edward (1851- 
1912), politician and judge, son of Rich- 
ard O’Connor, clerk of parliaments. New 
South Wales, was born at Sydney on 4 
August 1851 He was educated at Lynd- 
hurst College, Sydney Grammar School, 
and Sydney university where he gradu- 
ated in 1871 He became a clerk to the 
legislative council, studied law, and was 
called to the bar in 1876 Almost from 
the beginning he was known as a sound 
lawyer and be subsequently built up a 
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successful piactice He became a candi- 
date for the legislative assembly but 
was defeated, and in December 1887 
was nominated a member of the legisla- 
tive council He held oJHice in the Dibbs 
(q V ) ministry as minister of justice 
from Octobei 1891 to December 1893, 
and during his admmisti ation useful 
acts 1 elating to ci iminal law and pi obate 
couit pioceduie weie passed He was 
made a QC in 1896, and in the same 
yeai was a member of the people’s fed- 
eral comention held at Bathurst He 
was an earnest ad\ocate for federation 
and was elected one of the New South 
Wales representatives for the convention 
of 1897 8 At this convention he was a 
member with Sir Edmund Barton (qv) 
and Sii John Downer (q v ) of the draft- 
ing committee which prepared the 
federation bill This, with some amend- 
ments, eventually became the federal 
constitution In 1901 O’Connor was 
elected as a senator foi New South Wales 
to the first federal house He became 
vice-piesident of the executive council 
and leader of the government in the sen- 
ate as a member of Barton's ministry, 
and showed excellent qualities as a 
leader There was a slight preponderance 
of free trade members m the senate but 
he succeeded in getting the tariff bill 
passed with comparatively few and un- 
important amendments When the high 
court was formed in September 1903 he 
was appointed one of the three judges 
He had all the essentials for a great 
judge, uniting a thoroughly sound know- 
ledge of the law with patience, courtesy, 
dignity, and the ability to separate 
material from immaterial facts When 
he became first president of tlie court of 
arbitration his reasonableness and sense 
of fair play made him admirably quali- 
fied, but the work was trying and he 
resigned about three years later He 
was obliged to take a sea voyage for the 
benefit of his health early in igjs, but 
returned with no improvement and died 
at Sydney on 18 November 191? He 
married m 1879 Sarah Hensleigh who 
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survived him with foui sons and two 
daughteis 

O’Connor was tall and in his later 
yeais lather heavily built He had a re- 
fined and scholaily appearance, and his 
wide sympathies and broad outlook made 
him one of the best-liked men in poli- 
tics He gave up a large practice to 
enter the senate, and he never recoveied 
from the strain of the first three years in 
that house, while means were being found 
to make the constitution workable Not a 
gieat orator he was an excellent debatei, 
calm, courteous and courageous, and his 
reasonableness was often more impres- 
sive than the oratory of his opponents 
He never sought honours, to him the 
woik was the only important thing, and 
he twice declined a knighthood 

The Sydney Morning Herald, 20 No\ ember 
iqi2, 9 May 1927, The Daily Telegraph, Sydney, 
19 November 1912, The Tunes, 19 No\ember 
1912 R H Croll, Tom Roberts 

O’DOHERTY, Kevin Izod (1883-1905), 
politician and public man, was born m 
Dublin on 7 September 1833 ( DN B ) 
Other authorities state that he was 
born in June 1834 Duflfy (qv), 
in his My Life in Txvo Hemispheres, 
states that O’Doherty was still under 
age when he was anested in July 1848 
Duffy, however, was writing 50 years 
later O’Doherty received a good educa- 
tion and studied medicine, but before 
he was qualified, joined the Young Ire 
land party and in June 1848 established 
the Irish Tribune Only five numbers 
were issued, and on 10 July O’Doherty 
was arrested and charged with tieason- 
felony At the first and second trials the 

J unes disagreed, but at the third trial 
le was found guilty and sentenced to 
transportation mr 10 years He arrived 
in Tasmania in November 1849, was at 
once released on parole, and in 1854 
received a pardon with the condition 
that he must not reside in Great Britain 
or Ireland He went to Parrs and carried 
on his medical studies, making one secret 
visit to Ireland to marry Mary Anne 
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Kelly, to whom he xvas affianced beloie 
leaMng Ii eland He leccived an uncon 
dition il pardon in 1856, and complet 
mg Ins studies at Dublin, graduated 
FRCS Ireland in 1857 He practised 
in Dublin with success, but in 186? went 
to Biisbane and became well-known as 
one of Its leading physicians He was 
elected a membei of the legislative as 
sembly m 1867, m 187a was respon 
sible for a health act being passed, and 
was also one of the early opponents of 
the tiaffic in kanakas In 1877 he trans 
feried to the legislative council, and in 
1885 lesigned as he intended to settle in 
Europe In Ireland he was cordially 
welcomed, and was returned unopposed 
to the house of commons for Meath North 
in No\ ember, but finding the climate 
did not suit him he did not seek le 
election in 1886, and returned to Biis 
bane m that ycai He attempted to take 
up his medical piactice again but was 
not successful, and he died in poor cii 
cumstances on 15 July 1905 His wife 
surMved him with a daughtei A fund 
was laised by public subscription to pro 
vide for his widow, a poetess of ability 
born in 1826, who m her early days was 
well known as the author of Irish pat 
riotic verse m the Nation under the name 
of “E\a” In Australia she occasionally 
contnbuted to Queensland journals, 
and one of her poems is included in A 
Book of Queensland Verse She died at 
Brisbane on 21 May 1910 
O’Doherty was a genial, picturesque, 
and very well known and respected figure 
at Brisbane He retained his interest in 
Irish politics, and for some years was 
president of the Australian branch of 
the Irish National League 

The (lueenslmder^ stss July 1905, «8 May igio. 
The Times, 4 and 5 September 1905, C G 
Duffy, Four Years of Jnsh Htsiory, The 
Advocate, Melbourne, 29 July 1905 P S Cl<ary, 
Atistraha’s Debt to Irish Nation builders, D J 
O’Donoghue, The Poets of Ireland, 1912 Ed , 
C A Bemays, Queensland Politics During Sixty 
Years, J H Heaton, Australian Dictionary of 
Dates 


OFFICER, Edward Cairns (1871 1921), 
aitist, was born at Munay Downs, Swan 
Hill, Victoiia, in 1871 He was the third 
son of Suetonius Officei and his wife, a 
daughtei of the Rev Adam Cairns His 
giandfathei, Sii Robeit Officer (1800- 
1879), was speakei of the Tasmanian 
house of assembly for many years Officei 
was educated at Toorak College and the 
national gallery, Melbourne From there 
he went to Pans and studied at Julien’s 
He exhibited at leading exhibitions in 
Pans and London, and in 1905 was the 
wmnei of the Wynne prize awarded by 
the national gallery, Sydney In 1912 
his painting, “The Woolshed", was pur- 
chased under the Felton (q v ) bequest 
foi the national gallery, Melbourne In 
the same year, on the foundation of the 
Australian Art Association at Melbourne, 
he was elected its president and held the 
position foi the rest of his life He was 
appointed a trustee of the public lib- 
laiy, museums and national galleiy of 
Victoria in 1916 He died at Macedon, 
Victoiia, on 7 July 1921 He married 
Grace, daughter of Sir Thomas Fitzger- 
ald (q V ), who survived him Officer who 
worked m oils did some excellent land- 
scape work, icstrained, sometimes low- 
toned, yet with a feeling for the open 
air Thiee examples of his work are at 
the Melbourne galleiy and he is also 
represented at Castlemamc 

The Argus, 9 July 1921, W Moore, The Story 
of Australian Art 

OGILVIE, Albert George (1891-1939), 
premier of Tasmania, elder son of James 
Ogilvie, was born at Hobart on 10 
March 1891 He was educated at St Pat- 
rick’s College, Ballarat, Victoria, and the 
university of Tasmania, where he gradu- 
ated LL B, m 1914 He was admitted to 
the bar m the same year In 1919 he was 
elected to the house of assembly for 
Franklin, and retained the scat at each 
succeeding election In October 1923 he 
joined the J A Lyons (qv) cabinet as 
attorney general and minister for educa- 
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tion, to which was added mines and 
forestry in March 1924 In this year he 
was made a king’s council and was then 
the youngest to hold that position in 
Australia In 1927 he resigned from the 
Lyons government and sat as a private 
member, but was elected leader of the 
opposition when Lyons went into federal 
politics in 1929 He became premier 
without portfolio of a Labour ministry 
on 21 June 1934, but although he had 
no special department he studied all 
legislation closely and worked early and 
late at his office He was much interested 
in the health of the community and ad- 
vocated hospital extensions, stressed the 
necessity for home defence training, and 
realizing the difficulties of the smaller 
states, fought hard for Tasmania at loan 
council meetings He worked for the 
establishment of the newsprint industry 
m Tasmania, and instituted a superan- 
nuation fund for state officials He twice 
visited England during his premiership, 
and was present at the silver jubilee 
celebrations of George V m 1935, and 
the coionation of George VI He gave 
great attention to financial problems, 
and though his financial theories did 
not meet with general acceptance, on the 
whole his administration established a 
feeling of confidence In June 1939 he 
spent a week-end at Warburton, some 
40 miles from Melbourne, being on his 
way to a loan council meeting at Can- 
berra He took ill while playing golf 
and died a few hours later on lo June 
He married Dorothy Hines who survived 
him with a daughtei The attorney-gen- 
eral in his cabinet, E J Ogilvie, was a 
brother Ogilvie was a trenchant and 
able debater and a great driving force 
in the politics of his state He made no 
attempt to enter federal politics, but 
many thought that had he done so he 
would have been a potential prime 
minister 

The Mercury, Hobart, la June 1939 The 
Examiner, Launceston, la June 1939, The Argus, 
Melbourne, 12 June 1939 


O’HARA, John Bernard (1862-1927), 
poet and schoolmaster, was born at Ben- 
digo, Victoiia, on 29 October 1862, not 
1864, as is frequently stated His father, 
Patrick Knight O'Hara, a primary school 
teacher in the education depaitment, 
Victoria, also published two volumes of 
verse O'Haia was educated at Cailton 
College and Ormond College, Melbourne 
unncrsity, where he had a distinguished 
cai eei After winning vai lous exhibitions 
he giaduated with first-class honours in 
mathematics and physics in 1885 He 
was appointed lecturer in mathematics 
and natural philosophy at Ormond Col- 
lege in 1886, and in 1889 resigned to 
become headmaster of South Melbourne 
College In his hands it became the lead- 
ing private school in Victoria, and its 
pupils more tlian held their own in com- 
petition with those from the public 
schools During a period of eight years, 
of 28 fiist class honours gained by all 
the schools of Victoria m physics and 
chemistry, 14 weie obtained by pupils 
from South Melbourne College O’Hara 
was an mspiimg teacher, and many of 
his pupils have since held distinguished 
positions m the universities of Australia 
O’Hara published his first volume of 
poems. Songs of the South, in 1891 This 
was followed by Songs of the South, 
Second Series, in 1895, Lyrics of Nature 
(1899), ^ Book of Sonnets (1902), Odes 
and Lyrics (1906), Calypso and other 
Poems (1912), The Poems of John Ber- 
nard O'Hara, A Selection (1918), At 
Eventide (1922), and Sonnets and Ron- 
dels (1925) All these volumes were fav- 
ourably received by the press, and m 
1919 a critic in The Times Liteiary Sup- 
plement spoke of O’H.ira ,is a “singer 
Who lakes his place 111 the company of 
representative English poets” That was 
going too far O’Hara wrote a large 
amount of carefully wrought verse, 
always readable and often on the verge 
of poetry His sonnets are good and his 
nature poems charming, what he had to 
say was often beautifully said, but he 
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cannot be gnen a high place among 
\ustialian poets 

In his youth O’Haia was a skilful 
ciicketei and played pennant ciicket foi 
many years As a boy he met Maicus 
Claike, and was fiiendly with Wil 
ham Gay, Buinton Stephens, John 
Fan ell and othei literal y men of his 
peiiod The close attention he had to 
gne to his school kept him out of litei 
11 y ciicles foi many ycais Altei his 
letirement in 1917 he did not entei them 
again, and Ined quietly until his death 
on 31 March 1927 He mairied in 1910 
Agnes Elizabeth Law of Hamilton, Vic 
tona, who suivived him 

Cyclolmedta of T irtoiia 1903 The Hctald 
(sometime m iqi8 a toireited hut undated 
cutting Mas fonnided b\ Mi O Kara in iqa^) 

I Ik Aigut Melhoiirnt 1 April 1927 pin ite 
infuiimtion 

OLIPHANT, Erni st Henry Clark 
{i 8()S"1936), Eli/abt’tlian stholai, son of 
Kli\ Edwin Oliphant, was boin at Mel 
bouinc on 1 [ August i8ba He was 
educated at Scotch College and the uni 
sersity of Melbourne, but did not giadu 
ate He became an assistant libiaiian at 
the Melbourne public libiary in 1884, 
but in Decembei 1888 resigned and 
went to Europe In 1890 Mesmeust, a 
Newel was published in London, and 
dining the years 1890-2 diiee papers by 
Oliphant on “The Woiks of Beaumont 
and Fletchei" af>peaied m tnglische 
Studien, Leipzig These weie alterwaids 
reprinted in jiamphlet form Returning 
to Melbourne in 1893 Oliphant took up 
journalism In 1895 he published 
anonymously at Koruraburra Victoria, 
a volume of verse, Lyna, Religious and 
Jnehgious His name appealed as pub 
hshcr and he afterwartls acknowledged 
to the present wiitci that he was the 
authoi of the volume Oliphant was in 
Tasmania from 1899 to 1902 as editor of 
the Ml Lyell Slaudaid, and was associ- 
ate editor of the Mining Standaid, Mel 
bourne, from 1903 to 1906 He visited 
England again and wrote a series of 
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pajieis loi the Moduli 1 aiiguage Revieiv 
on “Shakespcaie’s Plays an Examina 
lion ’ wdiicli appealed in the fuly 1908 
and Januaiy and \piil iqoq issues 
These wtie also issued sepaiately 
Oliphant letuined to Meibom ne again 
and became the ecliloi of the Austialian 
Mining Siandmd m 1911 He held the 
position, wuth changes in the name of 
the jouinal until 1918 A.t the begin 
niiig of the wMi he wrote an able j^iece 
of piopaganda, Geimany and Good 
Fatih, vvdnch was published in Melbourne 
in 1914 and latei in London In the 
same yeai, m giving the annual lecture 
of the Meibom ne Shakespeaie Society, 
he made a plea foi the fullei lecogni 
I tion of the othei diamatists of the Eliza 
bethan peuod The lecture was pub 
hshed sipaiatcly tindei the title, The 
Place of Shakespeaie in Elizabethan 
Diania He was himself writing plays 
about this time, and two of them weie 
pioduccd at Meibom ne by McMahon 
(q V ) Thf Taint m 1915, and The Sup- 
euoi Race m 191b These were well ic- 
eeivcd, but have ncithei been levived 
since noi published m book fonn Oh- 
phant was picsidcnt of the Melbourne 
Shakesi:>taie Society from 1919 to 1921 
In 1921^ Oliphant went to Ameuca, 
was appointed a lectmci at Stanfoid 
univeisity, California, and subsequently 
Icctuied on his own special department 
at othei leading imiveisitics in the 
United States His most mipoitant woik, 
The Plays of Beaumont and Fletchei, An 
Attempt to deteimme then lespective 
^haies and the dimes of others was pub 
hshed by the Yale univeisity press in 
1927 Two ycais latei lie bi ought out 
111 Newv Yoik Shakespeaie and his I< el- 
low Diamalisls A selection of plays il 
histiating Ihe glones of tin golden age 
of tnglish diania This was in two laige 
volumes and included 15 plays % 
Shakespeaie and 30 by othei diamatists, 
with intioduction and nous on the wint- 
ers of the plays Ohiihaur was then as 
sociated with New Yoik university In 
1931 a one volume edition of this work 
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was brought out with the plays by 
Shakespeare omitted, under the title of 
Elizabethan Diamatists othei than 
Shakespeai e Oliphant was back in Mel 
bourne in 1932 and did some public 
lecturing and bioadcasting In this year 
he was appointed Sidney Myer (qv) 
lecturer in Elizabethan literature at the 
university of Melbourne, and held this 
position until his death at Melbourne on 
30 April 1936 He mained in 1887 
Catherine Lavinia, daughter of Peter 
McWhae, who sur\i\ed him with two 
daughteis 

Oliphant who had a genial nature 
with touches of cynicism, was an admir 
able scholar, able, widely read, and 
thorough To these qualities he added 
humour and common sense, had the 
courage of his opinions, and was always 
interesting 

The Aigtts, and The Age, Melbourne, sa April 
1936, The Herald, Melbourne, 21 April 1936 
E Morris Millei, Austialian Literature, Mel 
bourne Public Library Records, The English 
Catalogue Who's Who in Australia, i93r, per 
sonal knowledge 

OTOGHLEN, Sir Bryan (1828-1905), 
politician, came of an ancient Irish fam- 
ily and was born on 27 June 1828, the 
fourth son of Sir Michael O’Loghlen, a 
well-known Irish judge who was created 
a baronet in 1838 Educated at Oscott 
College, Biimingham, O’Loghlen first 
endeavoured to qualify as an engineer, 
but ultimately went to Trinity College, 
Dublin, to study law He graduated B A 
m 1856 and in the same year was called 
to the lush bar He practised for five 
years in Ireland, and deading then to 
go to Australia, aimed 111 M( Ibourne m 
January 1862 In 18(13 he was made a 
crown prosecutoi and represented the 
crown in a large number of criminal cases 
until January 1877 In May 1877 he was 
a candidate foi the legislative assembly 
at North Melbourne He was defeated 
and in the same year, on the death of an 
elder brother, succeeded to the baronetcy 


He was immediately elected to the 
house of commons foi County Claie 
In Januaiy 1878 he was a candidate at 
West Melbourne as a supporter of 
Giaham Beriy (q^), and though op- 
posed by a leading conservative won the 
seat On 27 Maich he was appointed 
attorney geneial, and "was the legal repie- 
sentative of the government during the 
stoimy stiuggle between the two houses 
Fiom December 1878 to June 1879 he 
was actmg-piemiei while Berry was away 
on his mission to England Aftei the 
election held in July 1880 Berry formed 
a ministry of which O’Loghlen was not 
a member, and in July 1881 the lattei 
cairied a vote of no confidence against 
him His ministiy announced a policy 
of “Peace, Pi ogress, and Prospeiity’’ 
His party, however, was not stiong 
enough to be able to cairy effective leg- 
islation, and m Febiuary 1883 O’Loghlen 
obtained a dissolution, but lost his own 
seat at the election He was out of poli- 
tics for some years until in June 1888 
he was elected for Belfast In January 
1893 he became attorney general in the 
J B Patteison (qv) ministry, lost his 
seat again, but was leturned for Poit 
Fairy and represented it until 1901 In 
1903 he was an unsuccessful candidate 
for the federal senate He died on 31 
Octobei 1905 He married Ella Seward 
in 1863, who survived him with five 
sons and six daughters 
O’Loghlen was a man of high char- 
acter who made and kept many friends 
Not a great parliamentarian he took his 
duties seriously, he twice refused offers 
of a judgeship because it would have 
meant his leaving politics He had the 
courage of his convictions in opposing 
federation when the general feeling in 
Victoria was strongly in favoui of it 
For many years he was an important 
figure in Victorian politics 

The Argus and The Age, Melbourne, i Novem 
ber 1905 H G Turnei, A History of the 
Colony of Victoria P S Clear) Ausbalta’s 
Debt to Irish Nation builders P Mennell, The 
Dictionary of Australasian Btogtaph^ 
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O’REILLY, Dowell Philip (1865-1923), 
poet and short stoiy writei, was born 
at Sydney on 18 July 1865 His father, 
the Rev Phomas O'Reilly, was a well 
known clergyman of the Chinch of Eng 
land, who came of a family with many 
militaiy and naval associations (Foi an 
appreciation of Canon O’Reilly see 
IVoishipful Masteis, by A B Pidding 
ton) He nianied twice, his second wife 
being a Miss Smith who came from a 
well-educated and artistic family Their 
son, Dowell O’Reilly, was educated at 
Sydney Grammar School, and when his 
father died he assisted his mother in 
keeping a pieparatory school for boys at 
Parramatta In 1884 O’Reilly published 
a small volume, Austmlian Poems, by 
D and in 1888 a laiger volume of verse, 
A “Pedlar^s Pach" Both books aie now 
extremely lare It has been stated that 
the author being disappointed at the 
want of success of the second \olume 
destroyed most of the copies 
In 1894 O’Reilly was elected a membei 
of the legislative assembly lor Pana- 
matta and sat foi four years He moved 
the fiist motion m favour of women’s 
suffrage carried m the New South Wales 
parliament, but was defeated at the 1898 
election He became a master at his old 
school, the Sydney Grammar School, and 
continued there for 11 years In iqio he 
again stood for parliament, as a Labour 
candidate, but was defeated, and shoitly 
afterwards obtained a position m the 
federal public service. In 1913 he pub 
lished Tears and Triumph, an expanded 
short stoiy rather than a novel, in which 
O’Reilly shows a penetrating knowledge 
of the feminine view point It is a tragic 
little story, simply and beautifully told, 
with a running commcntaiy by the 
author on the philosophy of sex The 
book stands alone in Australian litera- 
ture O’Reilly had married in 1895 
Eleanor McCulloch and there were three 
children of the marriage During his 
wife’s illness, which lasted for many 
years, O'Reilly had a difficult and lonely 
life, which was brightened by a corres 
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pondence with a cousin in England 
whom he had met when she was a child 
His fathei had taken him on a \isit to 
Europe when he was 14 His cousin was 
too young at the time to have any 
mcmoiy of him, but after the death of 
O’Reilly’s wile in August 1914, the let 
teis gradually developed into love letteis 
and m June 1917 they were maiiied 
These letteis weie collected, and pub 
hshed 111 1927 under the title of Dowell 
O’Reilly Fiotn Ins Letteis, an illuminat- 
ing revelation of his interesting peison- 
ality In 1920 O’Reilly made a small 
collection of his short stories fiom the 
Sydney Bulletin and other periodicals, 
and published them undei the name of 
Five Comets He died after a short ill- 
ness at Leiua m the Blue Mountains on 
5 Notembci 1923 He was suivived by 
his wife, two sons and a daughter, after- 
wards Mis Elcanoi Dark, well known as 
a leading Australian novelist 
O’Reilly was witty, kindly, geneiously 
tolerant, and sensitive Though he felt 
the diudgeiy of his days as a schoolmaster 
he had a good understanding of boys 
and gained their affection Not long be- 
fore his death he wrote of himself “I 
am a failure, 1 have attempted many 
things, writing, teaching, politics, drifted 
along, done just enough to live” This 
feeling of frustration and failure was 
chaiactenslic, but the verdict of poster 
ity may be different His early veise was 
seldom of more than average quality, 
but the little selection published in 
1924 with Teats and Ttiumph and Five 
Cot nets, under the title of The Ptose 
and Veise of Doxuell O’Reilly, shows 
him to be a poet, however limited m 
output and scope hive Comers con- 
tains some of the liest Australian shoit 
stones e\ci written “His Photo on the 
wall” IS a masterpiece in its mingling of 
humour and tragedy, and his beautiful 
little sketch, “Twilight” is a triumph m 
economy oL means It must always be a 
regret that O’Reilly wrote so little, but 
this laigely arose from his keen self- 
criLicisra No pains were too great to be 
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devoted to the work he was doing, and 
his sense of artistry would not peimit 
the use of a clumsy oi inadequate word 
To some degree this applied also to his 
talk, but he lacked a Boswell, and the 
chaim of his conveisation can nevei be 
recaptured 

Foreword, Dowell 0 *Retlly from his Letters, 
Preface, The Prose and Vase of Dowell 0 *Reilly, 
J Le Ga) Biereion Knocking Round, pp a and 
6o The Sydnev Morning Herald, 7 November 
1933, The Bookman, September 1938 

O’REILLY, John Boyle (1844-1890), 
poet and novelist, son of William David 
O’Reilly, was born near Drogheda, Ire- 
land, on 28 June 1844 Aftei experience 
as a journalist he enlisted in the 10th 
Hussars in 1863, and attempted to ob- 
tain leauits for the Fenian order of 
which he was a member He was tried by 
court martial and was sentenced to 
death in July 1866, a sentence subse- 
quently commuted, to 20 years penal sei- 
vitude He was sent to Western Aus- 
tralia in 1867 and arrived in Januaiy 

1868 In February 1869 he escaiped 
from custody, was rowed out to sea, and 
was taken on board an American whaler. 
The Gazelle, of New Bedford He arrived 
in the United States on 23 November 

1869 and immediately applied to be 
naturalized He became very well known 
m America, where for 15 years he was 
part proprietor and editor of the Pilot, 
and did much writing and lecturing 
Hts Songs from the Southern Seas, pub 
hshed in 1873, has reminiscences of his 
life in Australia Other volumes of verse 
included Songs, Legends and Ballads, 
1878, 5th edition 1882, The Statues in the 
Block, i88i, In ^Bohemia, 1886 His 
novel, Moondyne, is based on his experi- 
ences as a convict m Western Australia, 
and IS an able and interesting piece of 
work He was also the author of Ethics 
of Boxing and Manly Spoit He died at 
Hull, Massachusetts, on lo August 1890 
He married Mary, daughter of John 
Murphy, who survived him with four 
daughters His Complete Poems and 
Speeches, was published in 1891 


O’Reilly was a devout, lovable 
man, who exercised much influence 
among his compatriots who had gone to 
America Much of his early verse was 
of a popular nature, but at his best he 
is entitled to be called a poet It was 
unfoi lunate that so able and admirable 
a man should have been sent to Australia 
as a convict, but the British government 
was bound to resist attempts to foment 
treason in the army In his latei years 
O’Reilly was “an earnest advocate of 
constitutional agitation as the only way 
to Irish home lule’’ 

The Catholic Encyclopedia, vol XI, Dictionary 
of American Biography, vol XIV, E Moms 
Miller, Australian Literature, P S Cleary 
Australia's Debt to Irish Nation builders It 
was not possible to consult the life by James 
Jeffrey Roche prefixed to O Reilly s collected 
poems and speeches 

ORMOND, Francis (1827-1889), philan- 
thropist, was born at Aberdeen, Scot- 
land on 23 November 1827, the only 
son of a captain in the merchant service 
He was edtucated at Tyzack's academy, 
Liverpool, and was brought to Victoria 
in 1842 by his father It had been in- 
tended that he should enter a mer- 
chant’s office but, his father having pur- 
chased a small sheep station, the boy be- 
gan to work on it When he was only 19 
years old he was given the management 
of It and several years of hard woik fol- 
lowed In 1850, finding that the boys em- 
ployed on the station were quite unedu- 
cated, he fonned a class among them, and 
succeeded in giving them some element- 
ary education On 6 February 1851, 
Black Thursday, the fire passed through 
Ormond’s run, and though some of the 
stock were saved the place was practi- 
cally burned out This, however, was a 
blessing in disguise as much of the 
station had been covered with thick 
scrub When the rains came grass sprang 
up everywhere, and Ormond was able to 
sell the station at an advanced price and 
buy better land His position was now 
assured and on 23 November 1851 he 
was married to Miss Greeves, daughter 
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o[ Di G A. Gict\es He continued his 
intocst in cdutation, and thcie being 
no school ncai his station, ioimed c\en 
ing classes loi the childicii ol his cm 
ployces In 1855 with two othcis he 
lounded at Skipion the fust agiicul 
tuiai and pastoial association in the dis 
tiict He had been made a magistiate in 
1853 and m 1858 had taken the deposi 
tions in the case ol the death of a hut 
ktcpci He had come to the conclusion 
that the death was accidental Latci on 
he was amazed to lead m a newspapei 
that a certain David Healy had been 
found guilty of the minder of the man, 
and was to be executed m two days time 
He oidered his two best hoises to be 
bi ought and iicling one and leading the 
othei started on the long journey to Mel- 
bourne He had to cioss the Little Rivet 
in flood, but aimed in time, saw the 
attoiney-gcncial, and succeeded in ton- 
vincmg him that Healy was innocent A 
reprieve was gi anted and the man was 
eventually hbciated In 1860 he visited 
Europe and was much unpressed with 
an appeal he heaid Irom Dr Guthrie 
on behalf of lagged schools On his le 
tuin he continued to prosper and to 
take an interest m education, and in 
187s made his fiist laige subsciiption of 
£1000 for the founding of a scholaiship 
at the Prcsbyteiian theological hall 
Ihiee years latei he took a house in 
Melbourne and helped to establish the 
Piesbyterian Chinch at Toorak In 1877 
when the question of starting a college 
at the university was brought forward, 
he attended the fiist meeting and sub- 
scribed £300 to the fund which was 
opened Gradually he increased his prom- 
ised donation, until it 1 cached £io,ooo 
with the proviso that a similar sum 
should be raised from other sources Dur- 
ing his lifetime he gave over £40,000 
to the college, wliieJi was named afiei 
him, and the benefactions aCtci his death 
raised this to £111 970 On 6 July i88i 
his wife died She had been a member 
of the Church of England, and remcm- 
beiing this Ormond anonymously gave 


£5000 tow'aids the building lund of St 
Paul’s cathedial, Melbourne In the same 
veal he was a mcmbei of the loyal 
commission to inquuc into the work 
ing ol the education act One lesult of 
this was his conviction that a woikmg 
men’s college would seive a vciy useful 
puipose, and he intimated that il the 
government would provide a site he 
w'ould give £5000 towards the building 
He met with no encoui agement, and 
the scheme was temporal ily dropped 
In January 188s he was elected a mem 
bei of the legislative council foi the 
South Western Province He nevei took 
a great part in politics but his occasional 
speeches weie always thoughtful In May 
the question of a working men’s college 
was icvivcd He again ofleied £5000 
and afiei some prelimmaiy difficulties 
had been disjioscd of, the college was at 
last opened m [line 1887 Theie weic 
320 students on the opening night, with 
m 12 months the niimbei had iisen to 
ovei 1000 Afiei wauls known as the Mel 
bouinc technical school, the numbei of 
students 1 cached nearly 1 0,000 m 1938 
About the end oi 1884 Oimond sug 
gested that a chan of music should be 
founded at Melbourne univeisity, and 
offered to give £20,000 to the university 
council on condition that £3500 should 
be laiscd by the public for the endow- 
ment of scholarships He visited Em ope 
in 1885 and collected much information 
1 elating to the working of conservator- 
mms of music During this trip he was 
man led to Miss Oliphant, daughtei of 
Ml E Oliphant, and returned about 
the end of the year He found there was 
much difference of opinion in Mei- 
bom ne concerning the wisest way of us 
mg his proposed donation, and very little 
lesponse had come to the appeal foi 
funds to found scholai ships Howevei, 
the money was eventually raised and in 
May 1887 the Oimond chair of music 
at the university ol Meibom ne was 
lounded In the following year Ormond’s 
health began to give way, and on 28 
Decembei i888 he left for Europe hop- 
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mg the voyage might be of benefit He 
died at Pail m soiithcin France on 5 
May i88g His wife sinvived him Theie 
weie no children of eithci mairiage By 
his will 111 addition to the amount left 
to Oimond College £10,000 went to the 
Woiking Men’s College, and about 
£bo,ooo was left to vaiious hospitals and 
chill dies 

Ormond was a man of distinguished 
peisonal appeal ance, sinceiely religious 
and modest, with a dislike of show He 
spent little on himself and considered 
his wealth as a responsibility Other men 
ha\e given larger sums in Australia, but 
no othei man has given the same care 
and study in considering what was wisest 
He always made it a condition that other 
sums should be subscribed, but would 
lighten the conditions when difficulties 
wcic met with In founding the Work- 
ing Men’s College he was m advance of 
his time, his wisdom has been justified 
not only in its success but in the many 
othci similui schools founded in the 
subtil bs of Melbourne A statue of Oi- 
mond by Pcici'val Ball (qv) stands by 
the Melbouine technical school 

C Stuait Ross Ft aims Oimond Pioneer, Patriot, 
PhiUmthroptst, Fhe Argus, Melbourne, 8 Maj 
1889 P Mcnnell The Dictionary of Ausirala 
Sian liiograph's 

ORTON, Arthur (1834-1898), lich- 
borne claimant, was born at Wapping, 
London, on so March 1834, the son of a 
butcher named George Orton He left 
school early, was employed in his father’s 
shop, and in 1848 was apprenticed to a 
Captain Brooks of the ship Ocean The 
ship sailed to South America and in 
June 1849 Oiton deserted and went to 
the small Chilean town of Melipilla 
He stayed in Chile for a year and seven 
months, and then went back to London 
as an ordinary seaman In November 
185a he sailed for Tasmania and arrived 
at Hobart m May 1853 He crossed to the 
mainland about two years latei and 
woiked tor some time in Victoiia In 
] 86a he was at Wagga, New South Wales, 


under the name of Thomas Castio, 
woiking as an assistant to a butchei 

In August 1865 an advertisement 
appeared in Austialian papeis asking foi 
infoimation about the fate of Rogei 
Chailes Tichborne who had been on a 
\essel La Bella which had disappeaied 
at sea in 1854 This had been inseited by 
the mother of the missing man, Lady 
Tichborne, who believed that he was 
still alive He had, howevei, been pie- 
sumed dead and his brothei had suc- 
ceeded to the estates and the baronetcy 
Orton convinced a Mi William Gibbes, 
a solicitor at Wagga, that he was the 
missing heir He made some bad blun- 
ders in giving details of his eaily life 
but was asked to come to England, and 
left Sydney on ss Septembei i866 He 
met Lady Tichborne in Pans who lecog- 
nized him as her son There appeals to 
ha\c been little resemblance between 
the two men Othei s became convinced 
too, and Orton latei obtained much 
financial support in piosecutiiig his 
claim The legal proceedings weie long 
drawn out and in March 187s Orton 
was non-suited m Ins action for the re- 
covery of the estates, and the piesiding 
judge stated that in his opinion the 
plaintiff had been guilty of perjury He 
was arrested and after a trial of 188 days 
found guilty on 28 February 1874 The 
jury also found that the defendant was 
not Roger Tichborne and that he was 
Arthur Orton He was sentenced to 14 
years penal servitude, but having been 
a model prisoner, was released some 10 
years later He endeavoured to press his 
claims again but gradually lost his fol- 
lowing, and in 1895 purported to make 
a confession of his frauds which appealed 
in the People He afterwards repudiated 
this and continued to use the name of 
Sir Roger Tichborne He died on 1 
April 1898 

Orton was quite an uneducated, shrewd 
scoundrel, who seized on any informa- 
tion he could gather about his supposed 
early life, and showed some ability m 
the use of it It is possible to understand 
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Lady Tichborne recognizing him as hei 
son foi iL had become a fixed idea with 
hei that he was still alive, and though 
Orton had become enormously fat he 
had the remains of what had once been 
good looks Moie remarkable was the 
devotion of his last council, Dr Kcnealy, 
and a large number of people who backed 
him with their money and influence 

Lord Afaugham The Ttch borne Case, Charge 
of the Laid Chief Justice of England, WAT 
An Exposuie of the Oiton Confession of the 
Tichborne Claimant, J B Atla), Famous Titals 
of the Centwy 

O’SHANASSY, Sir John (1818-1883). 
three times piemier of Victoria, was 
born near Thurles, Tipperaiy, Ireland, 
in 1818, the son of Denis O’Shanassy, a 
land surveyor His father dying when he 
was 13, O'Shanassy had little schooling 
and went to Melbourne in 1839 He tried 
farming for a lew years, returned to Mel 
bourne, was elected to the city council, 
in 1845 opened a diaper’s shop in Eliza 
beth-strect, and conducted it for about 
10 years with success In 1851 he was 
elected a member of the legislative 
council for Melbourne, and became 
recognized as a leading member of the 
opposition He advocated manhood suf- 
frage, opposed the property qualification, 
and did his best to have the land opened 
up for settlement In December 1854 he 
supported the government at a public 
meeting held in Melbourne at the time 
of the Eureka stockade, but in the same 
month succeeded in carrying a motion 
in the council, cutting down the proposed 
expenditure for the coming year from 
£4,582,000 to an amount not more than 
the estimated revenue ol £2,400,000 He 
was already taking a prominent position 
among the Irish members of the com 
munity, and led the deputation to wel 
come Charles Gavan Dujffy (qv) when 
he arrived m Melbourne in January 
1856 With the establishment of respon- 
sible government O'Shanassy was elected 
a member of the legislative assembly for 
Kilmore He was offered the treasurer- 


ship in Hame’s (q \ ) ministry but de- 
clined It He sat in opposition, and on 
3 March 1857 carried an adverse vote 
against the government He had consid- 
erable difficulty in foiming a ministry, 
and three of its membei s on going to the 
country were defeated The ministry 
lasted only a few weeks and was displaced 
at the end of April W C Haines be- 
came premier again and O’Shanassy 
leader of the opposition In March 1858 
he was premier for the second time, and 
succeeded in passing an act increasing 
the number of the members of the legis- 
lative assembly to 78 and also widening 
the franchise After an election had been 
held O’Shanassy found himself hope- 
lessly in a minority, and was succeeded 
by Mhlliam Nicholson (qv) in October 
1859 O’Shanassy again came into power 
in November 1861 with a strong min- 
istry which passed the Duify (q v ) land 
act, and a civil service act which classi- 
fied salaries and arranged promotion on 
definite principles Other legislation of 
importance included a common schools 
act, and the loircns (qv) transfer of 
leal estate act Ihe government was de- 
feated in June 1863 and O'Shanassy 
never held office again In 1865 he was 
seriously ill and in 18G6 visited Europe 
where he was created a knight of the 
Ordei of St Gregoiy the Great by Pope 
Pius IX He returned in August 1867, 
entered the upper house, and was virtual 
leader of the house He made more than 
one attempt to re-enter the assembly and 
was defeated, but in 1877 was elected for 
Belfast, and sat in opposition to Berry 
(q V ) He was a supporter of James Ser- 
vice (tj v ) when he became premier in 
March 1880, but O’Shanassy’s defection 
a few month's later caused the downfall 
of the government It was expected that 
there would be a coalition between Berry 
and O'Shanassy, but they could not agree 
on the allotment of portfolios and the 
latter went into opposition He was de 
feated at the next election and died a few 
weeks later on 5 May 1883 He married 
in 1839 Margaret McDonnell who sur 
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vned him with sons and daughters He 
was created a K C M G in 1874 
O’Shanassy was a good speaker, with 
some knowledge of finance, and was ex 
tiemely ambitious, he was premier thiee 
times but nevei held any other office A 
sincerely religious man of fine chaiacter, 
he was foi some time the recognized 
leader of his compatriots and co-religion- 
ists, and it was greatly to his credit that 
he systematically adjured his followers 
to remember that they were Australians, 
and that the importing of old woild 
agitations would do no good and cause 
much ill feeling He was a striking and 
strong personality in the early days of 
political life in Victoria 

The Argus and The Age, Melbourne, 7 May 
1883 H G Turner, A Htstor\ of the Colony of 
Victoria P Mennell, The Dictionary of Aus 
tralastan Biography 

O’SULLIVAN, Edward William (1846 
19 10), politician, was born in Tasmania 
on 17 March 1846 His father died when 
he was a child, and O'Sullivan began 
work at an early age as a printer’s devil 
on the Hobart Mercury Later on he be- 
came a reporter, in 18G9 went to Sydney, 
but soon returned to Hobart and staited 
a paper, the Tribune This had some suc- 
cess but O’Sullivan sold it in 1873, went 
to Melbourne, and did journalistic work 
He was editor of the St Arnaud Mercury 
for about three years, before going to 
Sydney in 1882, and for about a year 
was overseer in the Daily Telegraph 
office He took a prominent part in 
union circles and became president of 
the typo^aphical union In 1882 he was 
a candidate for the legislative assembly 
at West Sydney but was defeated, and 
in 1885 was defeated for South Sydney 
He was, however, returned for Quean 
beyan a few days later, and held the 
seat for about 18 years In September 
1899 he became minister for public works 
m the Lyne (q v ) ministry, and held the 
same position when See (q v ) became 
premier until the ministry was defeated 


m June 1904 O’Sulluan was a most 
\igorous minister and was responsible 
for a great development of the tramway 
system, for the building of many new 
railways, and for many other public 
works in connexion with watei -supply, 
roads, nvers, haibouis and buildings, 
including the new Sydney railway station 
He held office for a few weeks in the 
Waddell (qv) mmistiy in 1904 as sec- 
retary for lands, but possibly from fail- 
ing health was less prominent m politics 
m his later years He, howevei, did good 
woik as an alderman of the city of Syd- 
ney, and lepresenting Belmore for six 
years was a useful member of the as- 
sembly He died at Sydney after a pro- 
tracted illness on 25 April 1910 He mar- 
ried and left a widow, two sons and 
three daughters 

O’Sullivan was an optimistic man, 
full of generous qualities, more intei- 
ested in doing things for other people 
than for himself This was recognized by 
his constituents, who towards the end of 
his life twice raised testimonials for him 
and enabled him to buy himself a home 
He was widely read, was a capable jour- 
nalist, and also wrote a drama Cooee 
which was produced at Sydney with 
some success He published during the 
1890s Esperanza a Tale of Thiee Col- 
onies, and m 1906, Undei the Southern 
Cross Australian Sketches, Stones and 
Speeches As a politiaan he had strong 
Labour sympathies before the Laboui 
party had developed in New South 
Wales, and worked untiringly for old- 
age pensions until they became law in 
1900 He was much cnticized foi his 
supposed extravagance as minister foi 
puolic works, at the time it seemed 
with reason, as the state was suffering 
from drought for part of the period 
Possibly, however, he was wise in 
realizing the necessity of keeping people 
at work in times of depression He was 
certamly right in his efforts to provide 
Sydney with a proper supply of water, 
and his efforts to relieve unemployment 
by developing the tramway and lailway 
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systems, showed him as a man of gicat 
foiesight and com age 

The S)dne\ Moiniui> Httald 35 iml 37 \pni 
iqio The Daily Ttlegiaph S)clney 2b Apiil 
iqio P S Clt 3 iy Austialia', Debt to lush 
Nation biiildeis E Morns Millei Austiahan 
Liteiatuie 

OXLEY, John Joseph William Moles 
WORTH (1783-1838), explorei, he used only 
his first Christian name, was the eldest 
son o£ John and Isabella Oxley His 
lathei was of landed stock, his motbci 
ivas a daughter of Viscount Molesworth 
He was born at Kiikham Abbey neai 
Westow, Yorkshire, in 1783, and entered 
the navy when he was 16 He ai lived in 
Sydney in October i8oa as master's mate 
of the Buffalo, and was piomoted to 
second lieutenant in 1805 He leturned 
to England in 1807, was aiDpomted fust 
lieutenant of the Po 7 poise% and lejoincd 
hei in 1808 Two ycais latci he was 
again m England and on 1 January 1812 
was appointed suivcyor-geneial of lands 
m New South Wales In April iSitj he 
was with Macquarie (q v ) when Batliinst 
was founded, and m Maich 1817 he was 
instructed to take charge of an expedi- 
tion to ascertain the course of the Lach 
Ian River He left on 6 April with G W 
Evans fq v ) as second in command, and 
Allan Cunningham (qv) as bofhnist 
Bathuist was reached on the fourteenth, 
but they were detained there by bad 
weathei for five days The Macquaiie 
River was reached on 25 April and its 
course was followed for several days, part 
of the stores being conveyed m boats 
Much of the country was found to be 
swampy, and on q May the way was barred 
by a huge marsh Retracing their steps 
for some distance they then proceeded in 
a south-westerly dii ection, and on 20 May 
found themselves in very dry country 
Hardly any water was available and 
what was found had to be boded twice 
before it was drinkable For the next five 
weeks dense scrubby country was con- 
stantly encountered and there was a 
great shortage of water One of the horses 
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died and inoihci had to be shot It 
rained scvcial times but this gave them 
little watci, Oxley says in his journal 
that the sod absoibcd all the rain that 
Icll like a sponge On 23 June the Lach 
Ian was reached and found to be about 
30 leet bioacl and lunning liccly The 
com sc of the iiver was followed foi a 
foi might, much marshy countiy was 
crossed, and 011 7 July Oxley was 
“foiced to come to the conclusion that 
the Intel lor ol this vast country is a 
maish and uninhabitable” A.fter icsting 
ioi two days a tuin to the east was made 
and Bathuist was eventually reached on 
29 August 

The results of Oxley’s hist expedition 
wtic disapjiointing, but he was hopeful 
of having bettci success by following up 
the Macquaiie Rivei At the end of May 
1818 he led a second expedition fiom 
BadiuisU and again had the assistance of 
Evans After lollowing the river foi 
about five weeks it w«is lound that it 
was lunning into an ocean of reeds, so a 
halt was called and Evans went to the 
noUh-east to test the countiy m that 
dll ection He returned on 18 July and 
leportcd that he had found a new river, 
which was named the Castleicagh Then 
way lay alternately through scrub and 
maish and progicss was slow Eaily m 
Vugust they found good pastoral eoun 
try, the Liveipool Plains, and the jour- 
ney betaine easici On 2 iSeptember on 
climbing a mountain they saw the sea, 
and finding a rivci, which was named 
the Hastings, they made their way to 
Port Macquarie Turning south down 
the coast a difficult journey was made to 
Port Stephens, where they arrived on 1 
Novcinbei 1818 Oxley published in 1820 
Joutnals of Txuo Lxpt'dilions into the 
Intel tor of New South Wales, a transla 
lion ol which m Dutch appeared in (he 
following year 

Alter two or three pieces of nnmoi ex 
ploiation work Oxley left Sydney in 
October 1823 instructed to examine and 
report on the suitability of Port Curtis, 
Moreton Bay, and Port Bowen, as sites 
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foi convict seulcmcnts He aimed at 
Poit Ciiitis on 5 Novembei and aftei 
carciully examining it repotted against 
It He then turned to the south, enteied 
Moieton Bay on sq Novembei, and thiee 
days latei discoveied the Brisbane River 
He was helped in doing this by two white 
men who had been wrecked on the 
coast some months before and were kindly 
treated by the aborigines Oxley went 
some 50 miles up the rivei, and was 
much impressed by the countiy which 
included the site of Brisbane As a result 
of his recommendations a settlement was 
begun there shortly afterwards In 
March 1823 he received an increase in 
his salary of £91 5s a year in consideia 
non of his increased duties, and m Janu 
ary 1824 he was appointed a member of 
the newly formed legislative council In 
the following ycai a dispatch from Eail 
Bathiust icqutstcd that Brisbane would 
convey to Oxley his “approbation of the 
zeal and intelligence with which he 
appears to have performed the impoit- 
ant duties confided to him” This had 
special reference to his last expedition 
In October 1826 the new governor, 
Darling, mentioned that he had sent W 
H Hovell (qv) to report on Western 
Port because Oxley could not be spared 
fiom his duties m Sydney His health 
became impaired about this time, and m 
March 1828 Major, afterwards Sir, 
Thomas L Mitchell (qv) had to be 
placed in charge of Ins department He 
died at his country house near Sydney 
on 26 May 1828 He married a Miss 
Norton who survived him with two 
sons 

Oxley was an excellent public servant 
and explorer He was not afraid to take 
risks, but he knew how to husband the 
strength of both his horses and the mem- 
bers of his party He never lost a man, 
though his own health suffered He was 
unable to solve the riddle of the rivers, 
which appeared to lose themselves m 
marshes, but he added much valuable 
land to the known territory of his time 
Htstoncnl Records of Australia, ser I, vols V 
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to XIV E C Rowland Joiunal and Pi oceedings 
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PADBURY, Walter (1820-1907), pion- 
eei and philanthiopist, was bom at 
Stonestill, neai Woodstock, Oxfordshiie, 
in 1820 He armed in Western Austialia 
with his father in Febiuary 1830, but 
in the following July his fathei died, 
and the boy, then only 10 years old, had 
to fend foi himself He followed vaiious 
occupations and when 16 was shepherd- 
ing near Yoik for £10 a year Later he 
saved enough to send for his mothei and 
the rest of his family, took up land, was 
one of the first settleis to open up the 
north-west of Australia, and in 1863 
was sending stock by sailing ships to Car- 
narvon He letained his interest in the 
north-west all his life, but he also estab- 
lished a general store business in Perth 
and othei centres Late in life he 
founded a successful floui-mill at Guild- 
ford He was much interested in the 
Royal Agricultural Society and was pre 
sident in 1874, 1875, 1876 and 1885 For 
many years he was a member of the 
Perth city council, for some time was 
chairman of the Guildfoid council, and 
for five years was an elected membei of 
the old legislative council He travelled 
in Europe and the United States of 
America, and at one time thought of 
settling in England again, but found the 
climate did not suit him He died at 
Perth on 18 April 1907 His wife pre- 
deceased him by several years 
Padbury was a good example of the 
kind of man who, having no advantages 
and no one to help him, rises to a lead- 
ing place in his community Having got 
into a good financial position he not 
only helped his own family, he held out 
a helping hand to many other men less 
fortunate than himself He was a gener- 
ous contributor to charitable institu- 
tions and was particulaily interested in 
orphan children A sincerely religious 
man he gave largely to his church, and 
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It uas jDiincipally due to his munificence 
that It was Jound possible to establish 
the ^.nglican diocese o£ Bunbuiy By his 
will laigc sums of money wcie left to 
various Western Aiistialiaii chaiitable 
institutions 

The JVest Aushahan, 19 and as Ajinl 1907, 
J G llilson, Western AnsU aim’s Centenary 

PALMER, Sir Arthur Hunter (1819 
1898), premiei of Queensland, was the 
son of Lieutenant Ai thur Palmer, R N , 
and his wife, Emily Hunter He was bom 
in Armagh, Ireland, on 38 Decembei 
1819 and was educated at Youghai 
grammar school He emigrated to New 
South Wales m 1838, and for many 
years worked for H Dangar on his sta 
tions, eventually becoming Ins general 
managei He went to Queensland and 
took up land, and 111 1866 was leturned to 
Parliament as member for Poit Curtis 
On s August 1867 he became colonial 
secretary and secretaiy ioi public works 
in the R R Mackenzie (qv) ministry, 
and m Septembei 1868 sectetary for pub- 
lic lands Mackenzie resigned on 35 No 
veniber i868 and Palmer went into op- 
position On 3 May 1870 he became 
premier and colonial secretaiy and in 
July 1873 secretary for public works His 
ministry was defeated in January 1874 
During his term of office acts were passed 
which led to much development on 
account of new lailways Palmer was 
colonial secretary and secietary for pub- 
lic instruction in the Mcllwraith (qv) 
ministry which came into power m Janu- 
ary 1879, but resigned these positions on 
34 December 1881 to become president 
of the legislative council He remained 
m that position until the end of his life 
On several occasions he was administra 
toi of the government between 1881 
and 1898 He died at Toowong, Queens- 
land, after a long illness on 20 March 
1898 He married in 1865 Miss C J 
Mosman, who died in 1885, and was 
survived by three isons and two 
daughters He was created K C M G in 
188] 


Palmer had a brusque mannei and was 
a vigoious fighter m parliament Though 
his toibeais wcie well educated people 
he had a lOugh way of speaking, and it 
has been suggested that he obtained his 
command of language bullock-driving in 
his eaily days But behind his mannei 
was much kindness, strong common 
sense and capability, which enabled him 
to cany out his official duties efficiently 

The Brisbane Conner, si Mvreh 1898, G A 
Beinays Queensland Politics During Sixty Yeais 
Biokc’s Colonial Gentiy, 1891 

PALMER, Sir James Frederick (1803- 
1871), Victorian pioneer, first piesident 
of legislative council, son of the Rev 
John Palmei, was born at Toriington, 
Devonshire, England, on 7 June 1803 
His lather was a nephew of Sn Joshua 
Reynolds Palmer was educated for the 
medical piofession, piactiscd in Lon- 
don, and for a time was surgeon at St 
Thomas’s hospital He came to Mel- 
bourne at the end of September 1840 
and m addition to practising his pro- 
fession, was proprietor of a coidial manu- 
factoiy He was an early member of the 
Melbourne city council, was elected 
mayor m 1845, and in that capacity laid 
the foundation-stone of the first Mel- 
bourne hospital building on 30 March 
1846 In 1848 he was elected a membei 
of the legislative council of New South 
Wales, but resigned within a year When 
Victoria became a separate colony in 
1851, Palmer was elected a member of 
the legislative council and its speaker 
When responsible government was 
granted Palmer became a candidate for 
the council and was elected in 1856 foi 
the Western Province He was its first 
president and continued in that position 
until 1870, when he did not seek re 
election to the council on account of his 
failing health He died at Hawthorn, 
Melbourne, on 33 April 1871 He mai 
ried on 31 November 1831 Isabella, 
daughter of Dr John Gunning, C B He 
was knighted in 1857 
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Palmer was not a man of outstand- 
ing ability, but he was a good piesidcnt 
of the council, took much inteiest in 
the Melbourne hospital, of which he 
was piesident for 36 years, and was also 
greatly inteiested m education, he was 
piesident of the national boaid of edu- 
cation and subsequently of the board of 
education Befoie coming to Australia 
he edited the four \olume edition of the 
Wohks of John Hunto, published in 
1835-7, ^Iso supplied the glos- 

sary to A Dialogue in the Devonshiie 
Dialect, written by his grandmother m 
the eighteenth century, but not published 
until 1837 

T/ie Atgus Melbourne 2^ and 25 Apiil 
rhe Aqe Melbourne 24 April 1871 Ken}on 
Papers at Public Library, Melbourne E Finn The 
Chronicles of Earh Melbourne, H G Tinner, 

A History of the Colony of Vtctona, W West 
garth Personal Recollections of Early Melbourne 
and Victona 

PALMER, Rosin A Mari ha Hozanah 
(1844-1932), singer, daughtei of Jerome 
and Mane Carandini (q v ) was boin in 
Tasmania on 27 August 1844 As a child 
she accompanied her mother on a con- 
cert tour in the east, and at an early 
age developed a soprano voice of excel- 
lent range and quality She toured 
widely in Australia and New Zealand 
and married Edward Palmer, a bank 
official, and settled at Melbourne There 
she became the leading soprano singer 
of her time, taking the soprano part in 
the performances of the Philharmonic 
and other well-known societies Well 
trained and a thorough musician, Mrs 
Palmer could be relied upon to give an 
excellent rendering of the music of her 
part There is a well known story that 
on one occasion, the tenor’s voice failing 
during a performance, Mrs Palmer sang 
his music at sight m addition to her own 
After her retirement Mrs Palmer was a 
successful teacher of singing She died 
at Melbourne on 16 June 1932 Her hus- 
band had died some years before, and 
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she was survived by a son and two 
daughters 

The Argus Melbourne, 17 June 1932, The Age, 
Melbourne 18 June 1932 peisonal knowledge, 
kenyon Papers at Public Libraiy, Melbourne 

PALMER, Thomas Fyshe (1747-1802), 
political reformei, was born at Ickwell, 
Bedford, England, in July 1747 He was 
the son of Heniy Fyshe who assumed 
the additional name of Palmei on 
marrying Elizabeth Palmer of Nazeing 
Park, Essex The son was educated at 
Ely, and at Eton, entered Queen's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in April 1765, and 
graduated BA 1769, MA 1772, BD 
1781 He was a fellow of Queen’s Col- 
lege and for a period a curate in Surrey 
In 1781 he was appaiently in Bedford- 
shire as he dined with Dr Johnson in 
June of that year Johnson and Boswell 
were then on a visit to Squire Dilly at 
Southill About 1783 Palmer became a 
Unitarian and went to Scotland He 
formed Unitarian societies at Dundee 
and Edinburgh, and taught occasionally 
at schools without pay He had some 
private means apai t from his fellowship 
In 1793, as a Unitarian minister at 
Dundee, he was a member of a society 
called the “Friends of Liberty", and was 
accused of having composed and printed 
a manuscript “of wicked and seditious 
import’’ in the form of an address to 
their friends and fellow citizens He was 
tried at Perth on 12 September 1793, 
found guilty, and sentenced to seven 
years transportation He sailed on the 
Surprize with Thomas Muir (qv), and 
though he had paid for a cabin travel- 
led under the most uncomfortable and 
trymg conditions (A Narrative of the 
Sufferings of T F Palmer and W Sktr 
ving, 1797 ) To add to his troubles he 
was accused of fomenting a mutiny, and 
was received with much suspicion by 
Lieut -governor Grose (q v ) when the 
ship arrived in October 1794 
Palmer resolved to make the best of 
the conditions in Sydney He was not a 
convict, though confined to Australia, 
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and he busied IiimseU with studying the 
fauna and lioi.i ol the countiy and work 
mg his land Ht had two fucnds named 
Ellis and Boston who had conic with 
him to Austialia With Ellis he built a 
small vessel to tiadt with Noifolk Is 
land, which w'as piofuable until the ship 
was lost, and the same thing happened 
to a second vessel His sentence expired 
in Septembei 1800, and in Januaiy 1801 
he sailed with his two Iriends in a vessel 
ol 250 tons, El Plumia, a Spanish pure 
Going first to New Zealand to load tim- 
bci loi Cape Colony, they stayed for 
some months, changed then plans and 
went to Fiji They then went to Guam 
in the Ladione gioup and wcie detained 
by the Spanish governor as prisoners 
of wai Tlieie Palmci contracted dysen 
tery and died on a June 1802 
Palmer was a man of wide education 
and amiable character, who had the mis- 
foitune to become mteiestcd m parlia- 
mentary refonn at a tune when the 
public mmd was inflamed by its feai of 
the Ficnch 1 evolution The Scottish 
judges unfoitunatcly weie as jirejudiced 
as the genet al body of people, and Muir, 
Palmer and their associates, who weie 
striving for lefoims, most of which were 
granted a few years later, earned the 
name of the “Scottish Martyis” Their 
monument is on Gallon Hill, Edinburgh, 
and Palmei's name is second on the list 

7 he Eton College Register, 1753 90, Postscript 
by G Dyer to G Thompson’s iilavery and 
Famine, Fumsliments for Sedition, An dccounl 
of the Trial of Thomas Fyshe Palmer Historical 
Records of New South Wales, vol II, pp 821 
86 Historical Recoids of Australia ser I vol 
I J A Ferguson Bibliography of Australia, 
M Masson, The Scottish Historical Revieu', 1916 

PANTON, Joseph Anoirson (1831- 
1913), police magistrate, son of John 
Panton of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
service, was boin at Knockiemil, Aber- 
deenshiie, Scotland, on 2 June 1831 He 
had a high school education at Aberdeen 
and afterwaids studied geology and 
other subjects at the university of Edin- 
burgh, but left without taking a degree 


He ai lived in Austialia m 1851 intend 
mg to go on the land, but in May 1852 
was appointed a commissionci ol crown 
lands and assistant commissioner of gold- 
fields at Bendigo, Victoiia William 
Howitt in his Land, Lahoni and Gold, 
Ol Two Ycaii in Victor ta, menuons 
Panton and suggests that he was not a 
success m this position (vol 1, pp 402- 
3), but when trouble arose between 
the Chinese and other diggeis Pan ton 
prevented a collision, and subsequently 
was selected to advise on a scheme of 
management of the Chinese The royal 
commission apj^omted alter the Euieka 
lebellion also commended Pan ton foi 
his woik in the Bendigo distiict From 
1854 to 1858 he was resident commis- 
sionci of the Bendigo and Sandhurst 
goldfields, and lie then paid a visit to 
Euiojdc After his return he did some 
cxploung 111 the Kimberley distiict in 
Western Austiaha, and m i8l)2 rejoined 
the Victorian jmblic scivicc as waiden 
and police magistiate lor the Wood’s 
Point, Heidelberg and Yarra districts 
He then became police magistrate foi 
Geelong and the Western District, and 
in 1874 was appointed to Melbourne 
For 33 ycais he conducted the Melbourne 
police court with great ability and be- 
came a Victorian institution He had had 
no training as a lawyei, but he under- 
stood human nature It has been said 
of him that the most fluent and re- 
sourceful liar was never quite sure of 
himself when facing the steely eyes and 
unyielding features of the magistrate It 
was equally useless for any lawyer to try 
to throw dust in the magistrate’s eyes 
There would be a sharp reminder from 
the bench that it was nscltss to jiuisuc 
that huL ol aigument any further The 
very oflcndcis brought bcfoie him de- 
veloped a kind ol respect for him not 
tar removed from pride, foi here they 
realized was a man who knew his work 
Everyone might not agree that his 
method of conducting cases was an ideal 
one, or that his decisions weie always 
correct, but his integrity and insight 
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weie umvci sally lecogmzed and pre- 
\ented complaint He retned at the age 
of 76 on 30 June 1907 aftenvaids paid a 
\isit to the Solomon Islands and Papua, 
and lived in letiiemcnt at Melbourne 
until his death on 315 Octobei 1913 He 
was almost blind foi the last thiee years 
of his life, but letained his othei faculties 
and his inteiests to the end He married 
m 1869 Eleanoi, daughtei of Colonel 
John Fulton, who piedeceased him He 
was survived by two daughters He was 
cieated C M G in 1895 
Panton was an upright man of ovei 
SIX feet, with a good presence His early 
study of geology led to his being as 
sociated in 1856 with McCoy (qv) and 
Selwyn (qv) on a royal commission 
appointed to examine the geological and 
mineial charactciistics of Victoria He 
was a good amatciu artist, was con 
nccted wnth the foundation of the Vic- 
toiian academy of arts m 1870, and in 
1888, when this society became the Vic- 
toi lan Artists’ Society, Panton was elected 
piesiclent He was also president of tlie 
Victorian branch of the Royal Geo 
giaphical Society at the time of his 
death He was much interested in music, 
and w’as a good raconteur 

The Age, Melljoiirne, j?7 Octobei igig. The 
Aigus, Melbourne, 37 and ssS October, 1913 
Men of the Time in Ansiraha, 1878, W Mooie 
The Story of Australian Art 

PARKER, Sir Henry Watson (1808- 
1881), premier of New Soutli Wales, was 
the son of Thomas Watson Parker of 
Lewisham, Kent, England, and was born 
in i8o8 He came to Sydney in 1838 as 
private secretary to Sir George Gipps 
(q V ), and in 1846 was nominated by the 
governor as a member of the legislative 
council of New South Wales In May of 
that year he was elected chairman of 
committees and was again and again re 
elected to this position until the com- 
ing in of responsible government in 1856 
He was a candidate for die speakership 
in May but was defeated by one vote. 
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Daniel Cooper (qv) being elected In 
September 1856 J Hay (qv) carried a 
vote of no-confidence in the Cowpei 
(q 1 ) ministry He recommended to 
Governor Denison (qv) that Parker 
would be the most likely man to concili- 
ate paities, and that he should be asked to 
form a coalition government Paikei of- 
fered seats in the cabinet to Cowpei and 
Donaldson (q v), the pieceding piemieis, 
but Cowper declined In Maich 1857 
Parker passed an act re-establishing the 
Sydney municipal council, and other use- 
ful legislation was also passed It had been 
intended to bring in a land bill but the 
government was defeated on its electoral 
bill, and Parker resigned on 4 Septem- 
ber 1857 In 1858 he returned to Eng- 
land He does not appear to have evei 
revisited Australia, and died at Rich- 
mond on 2 February 1881 He was 
knighted in 1858 and created KCMG 
m 1877 He married in 1843 Emmeline 
Emily, third daughter of John Mac- 
arthur, who survived him without issue 

The Times, 5 Februaiy 1881, The Official tiis- 
tory of New South Wales Historical Records of 
Australia ser I vol XXV 

PARKER, Sir Stephen Henry (1846- 
1927), chief justice of Western Austialia, 
was the son of Stephen S Parker, M L C , 
and was born at York, Western Australia, 
on 7 November 1846 He was educated 
at the Bishop’s School, Perth, and was 
called to the bar in 1868 He became a 
member of the legislative council and 
advocated lesponsible government for 
the colony In 1878 he moved for the 
introduction of a bill to amend the 
constitution His motion was lost, but m 
1882 he asked that the governor should 
obtain definite information from the 
secretary of state as to the conditions on 
which responsible government would be 
granted The reply from the British gov- 
ernment was, however, discoui aging, 
and nothing effective was done until 
Parker succeeded in carrying a senes of 
motions m 1888 which dealt with de- 
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tails jinxohecl in the geneial question 
The eltclions held in January i88c) 
showed that there was a strong feeling 
in fa\oin ot the pioposal The constitu 
tion bill was passed by the legislative 
council on 26 Apiil, but met with some 
opposition in the British house ot com 
mons It was suggested and agieed that 
a delegation consisting of the rctning 
governoi, Sir Frederick Broome, Sn T 
Cockbiun Campbell (qv) and Paikei 
should go to London to see the bill 
through the Biitish parliament This 
delegation was able to give a good 
answer to all objections raised, and the 
bill became law 

At the first election under the new 
constitution it was generally felt that the 
choice oi the hist premier lay between 
Forrest (q v ) and Parkei The formci 
secured the laigcr following, formed the 
first ministiy, and icmained in powei 
for over 10 yeais fiom December i8qo 
Paikcr was colonial secictary m this 
ministry fiom October 1892 to Decem- 
ber 1891 when he retired He went to 
London early in 1900 as the Wcstein 
Australian repiesentative on the Aus 
tralian delegation appointed to see the 
Commonwealth bill through the Imperial 
parliament, and soon after his leturn to 
Western Australia he was appointed 
puisne judge of the supreme court He 
was appointed chief justice in 1906 and 
retired at the end of 1913 His last years 
were “pent at Melbourne where he died 
after a long illness on 13 Decembci 
1927 He married in 1872 Amy Kather- 
ine Leake who predeceased him, he 
was survived by three sons and six 
daughters He was knighted in 1908 and 
created a KC M G in 1914 

Parker in Ins youth was a good boxer 
and amateur rider As a young man he 
was interested in municipal and political 
affairs, was mayor of Perth in 1878, i88o, 
1892 and 1901, and was taking a leading 
part in the government of the colony 
from 1878 until he became a judge in 
igoi His most important work was the 
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jiait he took in the snuggle for respon 
sible government 

I S Bittve llcste)n Aushalia A History 
Thi Arsriis, Melbouinc 1 j. December 1937 

PARKES, Sir Henrv (1815-1896), states 
man, was bom at Stoneleigh, Waiwick 
shiie, England, on 27 May 1815 His 
fathei, Thomas Paikes, was a small ten- 
ant laimei Of his mother little is 
known, but when she died in 1842 Parkes 
could say of her that he felt as if a 
portion of tins world’s beauty was lost 
to him for ever He received little school- 
ing, and at an early age was working on 
a lope-walk for fourpence a day His 
next work was in a bricky aid, and later 
on he tells us he “was breaking stones on 
the Queen’s highway with hardly 
enough clothing 10 protect me from the 
cold” He was then appi enticed to John 
Holding, a bone and ivory tiunei at 
Birmingham, and piobably about the 
ycai 1832 joined the Birmingham politi- 
cal union Between that year and 1838 
he was associated m the political move- 
ments that weie then endeavouring to 
better the conditions of the working 
classes He was steadily educating him- 
self with much reading, including the 
British poets, and in 1835 addressed 
some verses, afterwards included in his 
first volume of poems, to Clannda 
Varney, the daughter of a comparatively 
well-todo man On ii July 1836 they 
were married and went to live m a single 
loom Parkes commenced business on 
his own account in Birmingham and had 
a bitter struggle Ihe two children bom 
to him died, and after a few unsuccess 
ful weeks m London he and his wife 
sailed for Atistialia as bounty immi 
giants m the ShntJifieldsayf, which 
airived at Sydney on 25 July 1839 An- 
other child had been born two days be- 
fore 

During his first fortnight in Sydney 
Parkes looked vainly for work He and 
his wife had only a few shillings when 
they arrived, and they existed for a time 
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by selling then belongings Paikes then 
engaged as a labourer with Sir John 
Jamison (q v ) neai Penrith at £25 a year 
and a ration and a half of food, piinci 
pally lice, flour and sugar, for the meat 
was sometimes unfit to eat Six months 
afterwards he leturned to Sydney and 
obtained work at low wages, first in an 
ironmongery store and then with a film 
of engineers and brassfounders About a 
year after his ai rival he was appointed 
a customs house officer and his position 
was now much better, though he was 
burdened with old debts He was still in 
this position in 1843, but in 1844 he had 
opened in business as an ivory and bone 
turner in Kent-stieet He afterwards re- 
moved to Hunter stieet where he also 
kept a stock of writing-desks, dressing- 
cases, fancy baskets, ornaments and 
toys He had few fi lends, but when 
his volume of verse, Stolen Moments, was 
published m 1842, the list of subscribers 
included many of the most distinguished 
people in Sydney About this time he 
met Charles Harpur (q v ) and W A 
Duncan, then editor of the Weekly Regis- 
ter, he mentions in his Fifty Years of 
Australian History that these men were 
his “chief advisers in matters of intel- 
lectual resource" He began to take an 
interest in the public proceedings of the 
colony and the burning question of the 
day, the stoppage of transportation 
Self-government was another important 
question, the first step having been made 
in 1843 when the new legislative coun- 
cil was appointed consisting partly of 
nominated and partly of elected mem- 
bers, and the powers of the governor were 
much restricted The third question was 
the land laws over which the struggle 
was to last for many years Parkes began 
writing for the Atlas and the People* s 
Advocate, but it was not until 1848 that 
he first began to speak in public In that 
year Robert Lowe (qv), afterwards Vis- 
count Sherbrooke, was a candidate for 
the representation of Sydney as the 
champion of the anti-transportation 
cause Parkes became a member of his 


committee, was appointed one of his 
secretaiies, and wrote the address to the 
electois which helped to secuie Lowe’s 
return This was the beginning of 
Parkes’s political caieer In 1849 he was 
active at a meeting got up to petition 
both houses of parliament foi a reduc- 
tion of the suflhage qualifications He 
made his first political speech, and ad- 
vocated universal suffiage, which was 
not to come for many yeais Paikes 
thought his own speech a very weak per- 
formance As a result of the petition the 
qualification was reduced to £10 house 
hold and £100 freehold The transpoita- 
tion question was raised again by the 
arri\al of the convict ship Hashemy on 
8 June 1849 Despite the pouring rain a 
huge public meeting was held on Cii- 
cular Quay protesting against tiansporta- 
tion, and the agitation was kept up 
until success was achieved in 1852 At 
the vaiious meetings held Parkes spoke 
continually and also- aided the cause by 
his writings m the press In Decembei 
1850 he established the Empire news- 
paper, at first only a broadsheet pub- 
lished weekly, but it soon became a 
daily Parkes as editor was strong in his 
loyalty to the British empiie, but felt 
that an honest independent journal that 
would not be blind to the faults of the 
government could do a very useful 
work It so happened that the govemoi. 
Sir Charles Filzroy (qv), had neither 
the ability nor the industry of his pre- 
decessors, and the Empire*s vigorous 
articles did not hesitate to point out his 
shortcomings nor those of the men sui- 
rounding him Parkes as editor and pro- 
prietor became a figure of great import- 
ance, and while he had control of this 
paper he worked unceasingly in writing 
articles, procuring news, and managing 
the business side of the paper It would 
indeed have been better if he could have 
employed a manager for he never be- 
came a good business man In his papei 
he fought for a new constitution, and 
on the platform spoke strenuously 
against the views of W C Went 
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woitli (q \ ) ■\VtnUvoith in 1853 obtained 
the appointment ot a sub committee 
which bi ought loiwaid a scheme ioi a 
constitution that was hotly debated m 
August ol that yeai and carried by 33 
votes to 8 Paikcs has, however, pointed 
out that the minoiity represented the 
party to be created by the bill, and 
destined to rule the country Long years 
after he was able to say that "in the 
heated opposition to the objectionable 
paits of Ml Wentwoi til's scheme, no 
sufficient attention was giv en to its great 
merits" W^entworth went to England 
to support the bill in its passage 
through parliament in 1854, and resigned 
his seat as a lepiesentative of Syclney 
Chailes Kemp and Parkes weie nomin 
ated for the vacancy and the latter was 
successlul by 1437 votes to 779 Paikes in 
his speeches advocated the extension of 
the powci of the people, increased 
facilities for education, and a bold lail 
way policy 

Parkes began his politual caicci very 
quietly He was with the minoiity m 
the legislative council and they could 
aflord to bide their time until the new 
constitution came m His work at the 
hmpue office was very heavy, and in 
December 1855 he announced Ins in ten 
tion of retiring from parliament He 
was persuaded to alter Ins mind, and a 
month later became one of the liberal 
candidates foi Sydney in the legislative 
assembly The first parliament was 
opened on 23 May 18156 and for some 
months little was done Mmistiy after 
ministry was formed only to disappear 
m a few weeks Parkes was once offered 
office but declined as he felt he would 
be dcseitmg his friends The Em [me 
was not paying its way in spile of its 
reputation, and if it was to be saved 
Parkes would have to give his whole time 
to It About the end of 185b he resigned 
his seat Considering the short period he 
had been in parliament the response 
was remarkable The press and public 
men of die period united in deploiing 
his loss, and more than one effort was 
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made to stall a testimonial foi him, but 
he icsolutely declined to accept one It is 
deal that Ins sinccnty and powei had 
made a gicat impicssioii on the com 
munity He put all his eneigies into an 
attempt to save Ins papei theie was no 
limit to the numbei of horns he woikcd 
in each day, but he W'as unsuccessful 
The liabilities of the paper amounted 
to fully £50,000 and though Ins friends 
1 allied lound him and tiicd to ease the 
situation by advancing the sum lequned 
to pay off a moitgage of £1 1,000 in 1858 
the position became hopeless Eaily in 
that yeai Paikcs had cnteied the legisla 
live assembly again as member foi the 
Noith Riding of Cumbciland An inter- 
esting sidelight on his glowing leputa 
tion IS the fact that bcfoie this election 
(Sii) Chailcs Gavan Dully (qv) wiote 
to a liicnd m Sydney uiging the desii- 
ability of Paikcs being elected With 
icmaikablo piescicncc, he said "I am 
conhdent that 10 ycais hence, and I do 
not doubt that 10 gcnciations hence, the 
name which will best personify the 
national spiiit of New South Wales in 
this era will be the name of Heniy 
Paikes" Parkes sat m this parliament 
for about six months and then resigned 
at the end of August 1858 on account of 
lus insolvency His liabilities wcie esti- 
mated at £50,000 and his assets at 
£48,500 On the liteiary side the Empiie 
was an excellent paper, but only a man 
of great business ability could have made 
a financial success of it at this period 
The issuing of a certificate of insolvency 
was bitterly opposed and the proceed- 
ings were long diawn out It is evident 
that Parkes had lesortcd to the usual 
shifts of a man in financial difficulties, 
but It was shown that, in some cases at 
least, he had acted under the advice of 
lus banker and he was ultimately exon 
crated by the chief commissioner in in 
solvency of any fraudulent intent 
Relieved of his heavy work on the 
Empue, which was contniucd in othet 
hands, Parkes stood toi pailiamcnt and 
was elected for East Sydney on lo June 
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1859 He stood as an independent can- 
didate but in the list of candidates 
elected he was desciibed by the Sydney 
Motning Heiald as a “ladical” He was 
generally in fa\oui ol (Sir) John Robert- 
son's (q V ) land policy, ot the extension 
of education, and of fiee tiade He was 
not a bigoted fieetiadei as he was as 
strongly in favour of developing manu- 
factuies as he was of encoui aging agii- 
cultuie He also belie\ed in immigra- 
tion, and his well-known powers as an 
orator led to his being sent to England 
with W B Dailey (q v ) as commission- 
ers of emigration at a salary of £1000 a 
year each in May 1861 Their duties 
were confined to diffusing information, 
and Parkes spoke at about 60 meetings 
at towns in the west and north of Eng- 
land and in Scotland He felt that he 
had done good woik, but it was difficult 
to say how much effect his words had 
Dm mg the 14 months he was in Eng- 
land he met many interesting people, 
and became m particulai friendly with 
Carlyle and his wife He leturned to 
Australia in January 1863 In August 
he opposed J B Darvall at East Mait- 
land and was defeated, but m the follow- 
ing year was elected for Kiama In Janu- 
ary i86b the premier, Charles Cowper 
(q V ), resigned in consequence of an 
amendment moved by Parkes having 
been carried Strictly speaking the gov- 
ernor should have asked Paikes whether 
he could form a government, but (Sir) 
James Martin (qv) was sent for and 
Parkes was given the position of colonial 
secretary This ministry remained in 
office for nearly three years, from Janu 
ary 1866 to October 1868 important 
piece of legislation carried through was 
the public schools act of 1 866 introduced 
by Parkes, of which an essential part 
was that no man or woman would be 
allowed to act as a teacher who had not 
been properly trained in teaching Pro- 
vision was also made for the training of 
teachers, and the act marked a great 
advance in educational methods A coun- 
cil of education was formed, and for the 


fill St four yeais after the passing of the 
act Paikes filled the office of president 
In spite of the fears of some of the le- 
ligious bodies the act woiked well, and 
many new schools wcie established all 
ovei the colony 

In Maich 1868 the Duke of Edin- 
buigh, while on a visit to Australia, was 
shot by an Iiishnian named O’FaiielL 
Parliament temporarily lost its head and 
passed a tieason felony act of great and 
unnecessary seventy This led to much 
ill-feeling, and Paikes, who as minister 
m charge of the police force was much 
concerned with the incident, was unable 
to free himself entirely from the hystei la 
of the time About the middle of 1868 
aftei the prince had recovered and left 
Austialia Parkes unwisely brought up 
the subject again in the course of a 
speech to his constituents He inferred 
that O’Faiiell was only the instrument 
in a plot to murder the prince It is not 
impossible that there may have been a 
plot to avenge the execution of some 
Fenians at Manchester m 1867 But any 
evidence Parkes may have had was not 
definite enough to have warranted a 
public statement, and as a result he in- 
curred enmity from a laige numbei of 
people for the lemainder of his life He 
resigned from the Martin minis tiy in 
September 1868, and for the next three 
and a half years was out of office In the 
first year of the Robertson (qv) govern 
ment he moved a want of-confidence 
motion which was defeated by four votes 
Parkes continued to be one of the most 
conspicuous figures in the house, and 
at the 1869 election was returned at 
the head of the poll A much larger 
proportion of assisted Irish immigrants 
than English or Scotch had been arriv- 
ing in the colony for many years and 
Parkes felt there was an element of 
danger in this He stated that he had 
no feeling against the Irish or their re 
ligion, but his protestations were with- 
out avail and the Irish section of the 
community became hostile to him What- 
ever may have been the merits of the 
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question it 'would appeal that in this 
matter Paikcs put con\ictions before 
policy In 1870 he W'as again in financial 
difficulties and was obliged to resign 
his seat He had been in business as a 
mei chant in a comparatively laige •way, 
and when declaied insolvent he had lia 
bilities of £32,000 and assets of £13,300 
He was at once le elected for Kiama, but 
an extiemely hostile aiticlc in the Sydney 
Morning Heiald led to his resigning 
again The suggestion had been made 
that his presence in the assembly while 
in the insolvency court might influence 
the officials It was not until December 
1871 that a seat could be found for him 
and he was then elected at a by election 
for Mudgee The Martin Robertson 
ministiy had involved itself in a 
petty squabble with the colony of Vic 
toria over a question of border duties, 
and Paikes eftectively thiew iidicule on 
the pioccedmgs When parliament met 
the goveinracnt was defeated and a dis* 
solution was gianted In the gcneial 
election which followed Parkes was 
generally lecognizcd as the leader of 
the people’s party, and the ministry was 
defeated at the polls ^Vhen parliament 
assembled Parkes was elected leader of 
the opposition The acting governor had 
sent ioi Mr Forstei (qv) before parlia- 
ment met, but he 'W^as unalile to form a 
mimstiy, and in May 1872 Paikes formed 
his fiist ministry which was to last foi 
nearly thiee ycais 

Parkes had alwavs been a fiec trader 
and no doubi liis convictions were 
strcngihcned v\]icn in England by con- 
Mci with Cobden .ind other leading irec 
tradus During his first admimstiation 
Ju so reduced the duties in New South 
Wales that practically it became a free 
trade colony Generally there was a 
forward policy Railway and telegraph 
lines were much extended, and at the 
same time there was some reduction m 
taxation In 1873 the retiiement of Sir 
Alfred Stephen (qv), the chief justice, 
led to an incident whicli raised much 
feeling against Parkes It seems clear 


that Parkes at fust encoiiiaged his at- 
torney gencial, E Butlci, to believe that 
he would be appointed chief justice 
Opposition developed in many quarters 
and Paikes giadiially rcah/ed that Sii 
James Mai tin was geneially consideied 
to be the most suitable man and offeied 
him the j^osition When the announce 
ment of his appointment was made on 
11 November 1873 Butlei took tlie op- 
portunity to make a statement, lead the 
coiicspondence between Paikes and him- 
self, and resigned his seat in the cabinet 
Howevei much Parkes may have been 
to blame for his eaily encouragement 
of the aspirations of his colleague, there 
appears to be no tiuth in the suggestion 
then made that he had, by appointing 
Martin, found means of getting rid of a 
loimidablc political opponent The 
ministry went on its way though unable 
to pass bills to make the uppei house 
elective and to amend the electoial law 
The council was jealous of its position 
and succeeded in maintaining it foi 
the time being Two or thiee unsuccess- 
ful attempts were made to oust the 
goveinmcnt without success, but in Feb- 
luary 1875 the release of the bushranger 
Garcliner (qv) led to the defeat of the 
minis tiy 

When Parkes was defeated Robertson 
came into povs^cr, and for the next two 
years little was clone of leal importance 
Parkes became tiled of his position as 
leader of the opposition and resigned 
caily in 1877 In March the Robertson 
ministry was defeated and Paikes formed 
one which lasted five months The parties 
were equally divided and business was 
sometimes at a standstill Parkes said of 
this ministry that it had “as smooth a 
time as the toad undei the harrow” 
Rob-^uson came m again from August 
to Decembei, and then J S Farneh 
(q V ) formed a stop gap ministry which 
existed for a year from December 1877 
to December 1878 In the middle of this 
year Parkes made a tour of the western 
districts of the colony speaking at many 
country centres This gave him many 
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opportunities ot criticizing the go\ein 
inent then in power \t the end of the 
)eai it was defeated, but the situation 
was still obscuie, because the parties led 
by Robertson and Parkes were neaily 
equal Robertson tried to form a govern- 
ment but failed, and tiied of the unsatis- 
factoiy position lesigned his seat m the 
assembly He was then approached by 
Paikes, and a goieinment was foimed 
with Robeitson as Mce president of the 
cMccutive council and i epresentative of 
the go^elnment in the uppei house The 
combination w^as unexpected, as each 
leadei had frequently denounced the 
othei, but eveiyone was glad to escape 
from the confusion of the preceding 
yeais, and the ministry did good work 
in its four years of office It amended the 
electoral law, bi ought in a new education 
act, improved the water-supply and 
seweiage systems, appointed stipendiary 
raagistiates, regulated the liability of 
employers with legard to injuries to 
woikmen, and made law other useful 
acts When it left office there was a large 
surplus m the treasury Towards the 
end of 1881 Parkes was m bad health 
He still kept up his habit of working 
long hours, and except for week-end 
visits to his house in the mountains he 
had no relaxation It was suggested that 
a grant should be made by parliament 
to enable him to go away on a voyage, 
but he declined to allow this to be 
brought forward He also vetoed a sug- 
gestion that a substantial testimonial 
should be presented to him by his 
friends He decided to visit England at 
his own expense, and at a banquet given 
by the citizens just before sailing he 
drew a picture of what he hoped to do 
m the coming 10 years He was never 
able to carry it out but at least he had 
the vision to see what was needed He 
stayed in America for about six weeks 
on his way to Europe and did his best 
to make Australia better known In 
England he was received everywhere as 
an honoured guest, and while everywhere 
he insisted on tlie desirability of pre- 


set v mg the ties between England and 
hei colonies, he asked always that they 
should be allowed to work out their 
own salvation, “the softei the coids” he 
said "the strongei will be the union be- 
tween us" Among the friends he made 
m England was Tennyson, and Lord 
Leigh, being aware that Paikes had been 
born at Stoneleigh, invited him to stay 
at Stoneleigh Abbey Paikes was much 
interested to see again the farmhouse 
in which he was born and the chuich 
in which he was chiistened On his way 
home he visjjted Melbourne wheie he 
was given a banquet on 15 August 1882 
Two days latei he was back in Sydney 
When Parkes returned the govern- 
ment was appal ently in no dangei, but 
there was a general feeling that an 
amendment of the land laws was neces- 
sary Fai too much of the land was 
falling into the hands of the laige 
grazieis and dummying was a common 
piactice As fai back as 1877 Paikes had 
realized that the land laws were not 
working well, and Robeitson's bill only 
pioposed comparatively unimpoitant 
amendments Robertson, however, was 
a strong man in the cabinet and Parkes 
unwisely took the line of least resistance 
The ministry was defeated, a dissolution 
was obtained, and at the election tlie 
pai ty was not only defeated, Parkes lost 
his own seat at East Sydney Anothei 
constituency, Tenterfield, was found foi 
him but he took little mteiest in pohtics 
for some time He went to England as 
representative of a Sydney financial com- 
pany and did not return until August 
1884, having been absent 14 months 
Shortly afterwards he resigned his seat 
and announced his retirement from poll 
tics He was now in his seventieth year 
He opened an office m Pitt-street as rep 
resentative of the financial association 
which had sent him to England, and 1 e 
mained in this position until 1887 He 
could not, however, keep long away from 
politics At the beginning of 1885 W B 
Dailey (qv), while acting-premier, of- 
fered a contingent of troops to go to the 
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Soudan and the offer was accepted 
Parkes strongly disapproved and, though 
public opinion was against him, on 
March he won the Argyle seat When 
he took his seat in September objection 
was taken to reflections he had made 
on parliament, and Sir Alexander Stuart 
(q V ) moved a resolution affirming that 
the words he had used were a gioss 
libel on the house His motion was cai 
ried by four votes and Paikes was quite 
unrepentant, but the ministry did not 
dare go any farther One of the support- 
ers ol the ministry moved that Parkes 
should be expelled but only obtained 
the support of his seconder In October 
1885 parliament was dissolved, the gov- 
ernment was leconstructed and G R 
Dibbs (qv) became premier At the 
election Parkes stood against Dibbs at 
St Leonards and defeated him by 476 
votes It was, however, pointed out that 
this success was due not a little to 
Parkes’s advocacy of a bridge across the 
harboui, and a railway line going inland 
from North Shoie The ministiy was 
defeated and was succeeded by a Robert- 
son ministry which lasted only two 
months The next ministry, under Sir 
Patrick Jennings (qv), had a life of 
nine months but was defeated in Janu- 
ary 1887 In the meantime Robertson 
had retired from politics and Parkes, 
as leader of the opposition, formed a 
ministry and obtained a dissolution He 
fought a strenuous campaign pointing 
out that m the four years since he was 
last m office the public debt had more 
than doubled and the surplus of 
£2,000,000 had become a defiat of 
£2,500,000 He proposed to do away 
with the recent increase m duties, to 
bring in an amended land act, and to 
create a body to control the railways 
tree of political influence Parkes had 
made enemies in various directions, but 
generally his personal popularity was 
great His speeches, not always free from 
personal attacks, were received with en- 
thusiasm, and his party was returned 
with a two to one majority When par- 


liament met free trade was soon restored 
and theie was a well-meant but abortive 
inquiry into the state of the civil service 
The question of Chinese immigration 
was much before the public in Australia, 
and Parkes was opposed to their com- 
ing, but not as his biographer asserts 
because he considered them to be an 
inferior lace Indeed some years befoie 
he had said of them "They are a superioi 
set of people a nation of an old and 
deep rooted civilization It is because 
I believe the Chinese to be a powerful 
race capable of taking a great hold 
upon the country, and because I want 
to preserve the type of my own nation 
that I am and always have been 
opposed to the influx of Chinese” In 
spite of some discouiagement from the 
British government he succeeded in pas- 
sing an act laising the entrance tax to 
£100 per head Though Parkes was 
personally opposed to it a payment of 
incmbeis act was passed, and two 
important and valuable measures, the 
government lailways act and the public 
works act both became law The govern- 
ment, howevei, was defeated on a ques- 
tion of the appointment of railway com- 
missioners At the ensuing election Parkes 
was returned with a small majority and 
foimed his fifth administration, which 
came in m Maicli 1889 and lasted until 
October 1891 In October 1889 a report 
on the defences of Australia suggested 
among otlier things the federation of 
ihc Joucs ol all the Australian colonies 
and <i unilonii guage for railways Parkes 
had come to the conclusion that the time 
had come for a new federal movement 
So far back as 1867 Parkes at an inter- 
colonial conference had said "I think 
the time has arrived when these colonies 
should be united by some federal bond 
of connexion ” Shortly afterwards a bill 
to establish the proposed federal council 
was mtioduced by him and passed 
through both the New South Wales 
houses This was afterwards shelved by 
the action of the secretary of state for 
the colonies Various other conferences 
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were held in the next so years at 
which the question came up, m which 
Parkes took a leading part, but in 
October 1884 he was blowing cold and 
suggesting that it would be “better to 
let the idea of federation mature m 
men’s minds”, and New South Wales 
then stood out of the proposed federal 
council scheme He now felt more confi- 
dence in the movement and on 15 Oc- 
tober 1889 telegraphed to the premiers 
of the other colonies suggesting a con- 
ference This was held in February 
1890 and may be considered the first real 
step towards federation In May he 
moved resolutions in the assembly ap- 
proving of the proceedings of the con- 
ference that had just been held in Mel- 
bourne, and appointing himself and 
three other members delegates to the 
Sydney federal convention of 1891 On 
18 May he broke his leg and was laid 
up for some time It was 14 weeks before 
he was able to be assisted to his seat 
in the house When the convention met 
on 2 March 1891 Parkes was appointed 
president “not only as the premier ol 
the colony where the convention sat, 
but also as the immediate author of the 
present movement” The next business 
was the debating of a series of resolutions 
proposed by Parkes as a preliminary 
interchange of ideas and a laying down 
of guidmg principles It was at this 
convention that the first draft of a bill 
to constitute the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia was framed When it was about 
to be submitted to the New South Wales 
assembly Reid (qv) on the address-in- 
reply moved an amendment hostile to 
the bill Parkes then announced that in 
view of Reid’s amendment he proposed 
to put the federal bill third on the list 
Dibbs moved a vote of no confidence, 
defeated only on the castmg vote of the 
speaker, and Parkes resigned on 22 Oc- 
tober 1891 

Parkes was now in his seventy- 
seventh year and his political career 
had practically ended He was never 
to be in office again, and it was a blow 


to him that when he notified his 
supporters that he did not desire the 
position of the leader of the opposition, 
Reid was elected to lead his party After 
tliat Parkes became practically an inde- 
pendent member In 1895 opposed 
Reid at the general election and was 
unsuccessful by 140 votes He had fought 
Reid because he felt that the question 
of federation was being neglected by 
the government, but Reid was too popu- 
lar in his constituency to be defeated 
Parkes’s second wife died in the course 
of the election and he had many othei 
anxieties In 1887 a sum of £9000 had 
been collected by his friends and placed 
m the hands of trustees for investment 
From this fund he had been receiving 
an income of over £500 a year, but the 
financial crisis of 1893 reduced this to 
little more than £200 Parkes was obliged 
to sell his collection of autograph letters 
and many other things that he valued, 
to provide for his household A move- 
ment was made in December 1895 
obtain a grant for him from the govern- 
ment but nothing had been done when 
he fell ill in April 1896 and died in 
poverty on the twenty-seventh of that 
month 

Parkes married (1) Clannda Varney, (2) 
Eleanor Dixon, (3) Julia Lynch, who sur- 
vived him with five daughters and one 
son of the first marriage and five sons 
and one daughter by the .second His 
eldest son, Varney Parkes, entered parlia- 
ment and was postmaster-general in the 
Reid ministry from August 1898 to Sep- 
tembei* 1899 The children of second 
marriage were faithfully brought up by 
Julia Lady Parkes and one of them, Gob- 
den Parkes, born in 1892, eventually be- 
came New South Wales government 
architect Parkes had left directions that 
his funeral should be as simple as pos- 
sible, but though a state funeral was 
declined, a very large number of people 
attended when he was placed % the 
side of his first wife at Faulconbridge, 
in the grounds of his former home in me 
Blue Mountains His portrait by Julian 
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Ashton IS at the national galleiy, Sydney 
He %\as aeaiccl KCMG xn 1877 
GCMG m 1888 

Paikcs’s liteiaiy wotk includes siv 
\olumes of \eise, stolen Moments (1842), 
Mu)mins of the Stieani (1857), Studies 
w Rhyme (1870), The Beauteous Tei- 
loust and Othei Poems (1885), Flag 
mentary Thoughts (1889), Sonnets and 
Othei Verses (1895) It has been the 
genei al practice to laugh at Paikes’s poetic 
effoits, and it is tiiie that his woik could 
sometimes be almost unbelievably bad 
Yet though he had no leal claims to be 
a poet he wiote some strong, sinceie 
verse which has occasionally been in 
eluded in ^ustialian anthologies His 
piose work includes Australian Views 
of England (1869), and his autobio 
graphical Fifty Yeais in the Making of 
Austiahan History (1892), extiemcly in 
tercsting in places but necessarily gi\ ing 
a paitial view of his own woik k col 
lection of his Sf)eeches on Vanous Oc- 
casions, delivered between 1848 and 187 p 
was published m 187G, and anothci col 
lection dealing mostly with fedeiation 
appealed in 1890 undci the title oi The 
ledeial Government of Australasia In 
1896 shortly altei his death, An Emi 
giant's Home Littas, a small collection 
of Paikcs'b ktteis to his family in Eng 
land between 1838 and 1843, was pub 
lished at Sydney, edited by his clauglitoi, 
Annie '1 Parkes 

Paikes was tall, lugged in featuies, 
commanding in pcisonality He was a 
fine orator who eschewed flights of rhe- 
toric and spoke as a plain man to 
plain men, with great effect, m spite 
of occasional difficulties m controlling 
his aspirates He had no schooling woithy 
of the name but had lead widely It has 
been said of him that he lacked graeious 
manners and was too conscious of his 
superiority, but liis kindly reception by 
the Cailyles and Tennyson suggests that 
he was not without charm He was m 
tetested in early Australian literary men, 
liaving been a fuend of both Harpur 
(q V ) and Kendall (q v ) He was a bad 
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inanagei ol his own aftaiis, what he 
had he spent, and he died penniless 
Yet he evidently knew a good financiei 
when he saw him for he had able 
tieasuieis m his cabinets and then 
financial administration was good He 
was \ain and tcmpeiamental, and tie 
quently lesigncd his parliainentaiy seat 
only to seek election again soon aftci 
waids He was not a socialist but he 
had stiong \iews about the rights ol 
the jJeople and for most of his pailia 
mental y life was a gieat leadei ol them 
In his later years, however, he seems 
to have been worn down by the strong 
consei\ati\e opposition he encounteied, 
and he was lesponsible for less social 
legislation than might ha\e been e\ 
Ipected Early to iccognwc the need foi 
fedeiation, when he saw that it had 
leally become possible he fought stiongly 
for It, when many leading politicians m 
New South ^V^ales wcie feaiful of its 
effect on thou colony His indomitable 
chaiacter which had raised him fiom a 
laim labouici to premier of his colony, 
and his iccognition of the broadei new 
that was icquiiod in a gicat mmement 
like federation, had an immense eflcct 
when Its fate w^as in doubt, and tinned 
the scale in its fa\oui 

Paikcs An rmigianls Home litteis C I 
L\nc, life of S/j H(ii}\ Parkes Pukes Fifh 
\ea)s in the Making of Austiahan HiUo)\, Su 
J hom,is Bi\ui Sir Hanv Parkes, Hii life and 
Work Quick uifl Gnu in, The Annotated Con 
•ttitution of the Austiahan Commonwealth G 
H Rcitl, M\ Reninmcences Bruce Smith, Hon 
our to TT horn Honour is Due, H V Evatt, 
Austiahan labour leader, The Sydney Mom 
ing Herald and The Daily Telegraph, Sydnc) 
28 Vpiil i8c)6 Stc ilso K R Cramp, Journal 
and Proceedings Royal AuUiaUan Histoiica! 
Sonet's ^ol Win, pp 205 20 Joseph Jack 
son, ibid, pp 221 H 

PATERSON, Andrew Bari on (1864 
pot-'t. was bOin at Nairambla, 
neai Molong, New South Wales, on 17 
February 1864 He was the son of An 
diew B Patel son, grazier, and was le 
lated to Edmund Baiton (q v ) Educated 
at Sydney Grammar School and the uni 
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\eisity of Sydney, he was admitted as a 
solicitoi and practised until 1900 at 
Sydney He began contributing \erse to 
the Bulletin and in 1895 published The 
Man f)o?n Snowy Rtxie) and Othei 
Veises It was an immediate popular 
success, was in its tenth thousand a yeai 
later, and 40 years afterwaids the number 
of copies sold was over 100,000 Paterson 
was a war coriespondent duimg the 
South \frican war, in China after the 
Boxer rebellion, and at the Philippine 
Islands Another collection of his work, 
Rio Glanders Last Race and Othei Vetses, 
appeared in 1902, and this also has 
been frequently reprinted In 1904*6 he 
edited the Sydney Evening News and in 
19078 the Sydney Town and Countiy 
Journal Paterson also made a collection 
of popular Australian songs The Old 
Bush Songs Composed and Sung m the 
Bushranging, Digging and Ovei landing 
Days This was published in 1905 and 
by 1924 had gone into its fointli edition 
In 1906 Paterson published a novel An 
Outback Marriage, which 1 cached a 
fourth edition in 1924 He became a 
pastoralist near Yass for some years, but 
when the 1914-18 war broke out went 
to Europe as correspondent for the Syd- 
ney Morning Herald, was an ambulance 
driver in France, and m 1915 joined the 
remount service in Egypt, where he 
reached the rank of major In 1917 a 
further collection of his work was made 
and published under the title Saltbush 
Bill, J P , and Other Verses In the same 
year a collection of his short stories ap- 
peared under the title of Three Ele- 
phant Power and Other Stories After 
his return from the war Paterson re- 
mained m journalism for the rest of his 
life. In 1921 appeared the Collected 
Verse of A B Paterson (gth edition, 
1938), and m 1933 a book of verse for 
children. The Animals Noah Forgot 
In 1934 Happy Dispatches, describiilg his 
meetings with well-known people ap 
peared, and in 1936 The Sheare'Vs Colt 
(fiction) He died at Sydney on 15 Feb 
ruary 1941 In 1903 he married Alice 


Walkei who suivived him with a son 
and a daughter He was made a C B E 
in 1939 

Paterson was an able journalist who 
met many notabilities in a long life and 
graphically drew them in his Happy Dis- 
patches His novels and short stories are 
readable, but he will be remembeied 
only for his verse. The Man fiom Snowy 
Rivei IS his best volume and there is 
no better volume of Australian popular 
poetry “The Man from Iionbark” and 
“An Idyll of Dandaloo” still keep their 
humour in spite of the years, and “Old 
Paidon, the Son of Reprieve” stands m 
the highest class as racing verse The 
same quality is found in “The Man fiom 
Snowy River”, a fine swinging ballad, 
and in a different way “The Travelling 
Post Office” and “Black Swans” are 
both excellent Saltbush Bill, J P , though 
otherwise a disappointing volume, con- 
tains one poem, “Waltzing Matilda”, 
which bids fair to become an Australian 
folk song Paterson’s attempt to pre- 
serve the local songs of the pioneering 
days, published as Old Bush Songs, was 
also a valuable piece of work 

The Sydney Morning Herald, 6 February 1941, 
The Herald, Melbourne, 6 February 1941 E 
Morns Miller, Australian Literature, Who’s Who 
tn Australia, 1935 

PATERSON, John Ford (1851 1912), 
artist, was bom at Dundee, Scotland, in 
1851 He attended the Royal Scottish 
Academy schools at Edinburgh and be- 
gan exliibitmg at its exhibitions while 
still m his teens He went to Melbourne 
in 1872, stayed three years, and then 
returned to Scotland He came to Mel- 
bourne again m 1884 and gradually es- 
tablished a reputation as a landscape 
painter His work was included in col- 
lections of Australian art sent to Lon- 
don m 1886 and 1898, and attracted 
favourable notice from RAM Steven- 
son and other critics In 1902 he was 
elected president of the Victorian 
Artists' Society, and in the same year was 
appointed a trustee of the public library, 
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museums and national gallery of Vic 
loiia He held this position until his 
death on go June 191s He never mar 
ried A nephew, Louis Esson, became 
well known as a poet and dramatist and 
a niece, Esther Paterson, as a paintei 
Paterson was short in stature, quiet 
in manner, thoughtful and kindly He 
was purely a landscape painter, with a 
beautiful understanding of the Aus 
tralian countryside, a delicate sense of 
colour, sound drawing, and poetical 
feeling He was not a prolific painter and 
was never a popular one, but he ranks 
among the more important artists work- 
ing in Australia about the end of the 
nineteenth century He is represented at 
the national galleries at Melbourne, 
Sydney, Perth and Brisbane and at the 
Bendigo gallery 

The Argus, Melbourne i July 1912, W Moore, 
The Story of Australian Art, Tht Age, Mel 
bourne, 24 September 19^2, personal know 
ledge 

PATERSON, William (1755-1810), ex- 
plorer and lieutenant-governor of New 
South Wales, was born on 17 August 
1755 As a young man he became in- 
teiested m botany, visited South Africa 
in 1777, and made four expeditions into 
the interior An account of these. Nar- 
rative of Four Journeys into the Country 
of the Hottentots and Caffrana, was 
published in 1789 He returned to Eng- 
land and became an ensign in the army 
m 1781 After service in India he joined 
the New South Wales Corps and was 
gazetted captain in June 1789 He ar- 
rived at Port Jackson in October 1791, 
and a few days later sailed to Norfolk 
Island to take up the command of the 
military He returned to Sydney in March 
i79g and six months later became second 
in command of the New South Wales 
Corps In September he made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to find a way through 
the Blue Mountains In December 1794, 
on the departure of Francis Grose (q v ), 
he became administrator of the govern- 
ment until the arrival of Hunter (qv) 


in September 1795 Paterson obtained 
sick leave and went to England in 1796, 
and remained there until 1799 He had 
been promoted major in 1795 and lieu- 
tenant colonel in January 1798 In March 
1799 he was instructed to return to New 
South Wales, and on ag September 1800 
King (qv) appointed him lieutenant- 
governor In the trouble that arose out 
of the trial of James Marshall, Paterson 
supported his officers in their refusal to 
reconsider the trial, but would not agree 
to Macarthur’s proposal to withdraw 
from intercourse with the governor 
Shortly afterwards he challenged Mac- 
arthur (qv) to a duel on account of 
Macarthur having disclosed information 
in a private letter Macarthur wounded 
Pateison in the shoulder On account of 
this duel Macarthur was sent to England 
under airest in November 1801 In May 
1804 King received a dispatch instruct- 
ing him to found a new settlement at 
Port Dalrymple and place it under the 
charge of Paterson On 15 October 
Paterson sailed with a detachment of 
military and 74 convicts He first selected 
a site at the Western Arm and named 
It York Town, but subsequently re- 
moved the settlement to the present site 
of Launceston He had the usual diffi- 
culties at new settlements and the hard- 
ships injured his health On 2 February 

1808 Major Johnston reported to Pater- 
son the arrest of Governor Bligh (qv) 
Paterson replied ordering HMS Por- 
poise to be sent to Port Dalrymple to 
convey him to Sydney He was evidently 
temporizing, for on one plea or another 
he did not reach Sydney until 1 January 

1809 He assumed government on 9 Janu- 
ary and held it for nearly 12 months His 
administration was a weak one, he was 
in a bad state of health, he was drink- 
ing heavily, he could easily be imposed 
upon by men of stronger will, and he 
made grants of land to almost anyone 
who applied He was superseded by 
Macquarie (qv) on i January 18^0 
Paterson left New South Wales on 12 
May and died at sea on 21 June 1810 
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Paterson, a fellow of the Royal Society, 
was a better man of science than an 
administrator He kept in touch with 
Banks, often forwarding specimens to 
him His botanical collections are in the 
natural history museum at South Ken- 
sington, London As an officer he was 
not without courage, but he showed 
little ability in his conduct of the affairs 
of the colony An amiable but weak 
man, his lavish grants of land were not 
to his own advantage he died a poor 
man, and his widow was granted two 
thousand acres of land by Macquarie 

F Watson, Introduction vol VII, Htstortcal 
Records of Australia, ser I, See also vols III 
to VI, Historical Records of New South Wales, 
vols II, VII, G Mackaness, The Life of Vice- 
Admiral William Bltgh, Mrs Mamie Bassett, 
The Governor’s Lady 

PATON, John Gibson (1824-1907), mis- 
sionary, son of James Paton, a stockmg 
manufacturer in a small way, was born 
in the parish of Kirkmahoe near Dum- 
fries, Scotland, on 24 May 1824 He went 
to the pansh school at Torthorwald, 
then helped his father at his trade, and 
having earned a little money, went to 
Dumfries Academy for a short period 
He worked for the Ordnance Survey of 
Scotland and as a harvester, and then 
applied for a position at Glasgow at 
£50 a year as a district visitor and tract 
distributor There were two candidates 
and It was decided that they should 
share the wages and the work, and study 
at the Free Normal Seminary Paton 
later taught at a school for a season be- 
fore being appointed an agent in the 
Glasgow City Mission He worked at 
Glasgow for 10 years among the poor- 
est and most degraded people in the 
city with much success, and carried on 
his studies at the same time at the 
university of Glasgow, and the Reformed 
Presbyterian Divinity Hall In Decem- 
ber 1857 he was licensed as a preacher, 
in March 1858 was ordained, and m 
April he set sail to the New Hebndes 3 S 
a missionary On 30 August he arrived 
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at the harbour at Aneityum He estab- 
lished himself on the island of Tanna, 
the natives of which were savage canni- 
bals who had previously killed or driven 
away other missionaries He had mar- 
ried before leaving Scotland, Mary Ann 
Robson, and m February 1859, about 
three months after landing, she and hei 
infant son both died Paton though ill 
and depressed stayed on, as he feared 
if he once left the island he might not 
be allowed to land again He was in 
constant danger of death, at one meeting 
of the warriors it was proposed that 
Paton and his associates should be killed, 
and they were only saved by the advo- 
cacy of one of the chiefs He had recur- 
ring attacks of fever and ague, the natives 
blamed him for every misfortune which 
befell them, and the bad behaviour of 
white traders, often engaged in the 
kanaka traffic, increased his difficulties 
He risked his life frequently m en- 
deavouring to persuade the natives to 
give up their tribal wars Eventually the 
mission station was attacked, and Paton, 
after spending a night in a tree sur- 
rounded by savages seeking his life, just 
succeeded in making his way to anomer 
pait of the island, where he was found 
by a vessel sent to rescue him 

Paton had made up his mind that the 
mission must have a ship of its own 
He went to Sydney, toured Australia 
and raised £5000 for the mission, and in 
May 1863 sailed for London In Scotland 
he was appointed moderator of the 
supreme court of the Reformed Presby- 
terian Church, and made a successful 
tour of the country on behalf of the mis- 
sions In 1864 he married Margaret 
Whitecross, and in January 1865 arrived 
in Australia again He found that the 
mission ship for which he had worked 
so hard had been able to do useful 
work, but there was a considerable 
debt for the crew’s wages Paton promptly 
obtained subscriptions sufficient to pay 
the debt Thereafter the Sunday Schools 
of Australia provided for the upkeep of 
the vessel In 1866 Paton was transferred 
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liont ]iis chinch in Scotland to the 
Picsb)tciian Chuithes ol \ustralia and 
111 AiijJiisi ol th It ycai was sent to Anuva 
in island less sa\ai>c than J anna Then i 
he steadily made w'ay, though the first 
chinch built was hlow'ii dow'ii dining 
i liuiiieanc and the mission ship was 
wicckcd in 1873 Paton went to Vus 
11 aha and New' Zealand and laised the 
money foi i new' ship As time went on 
It was found necessary to have a lessel 
with steam powei, and Paton tiaielled j 
to Gieat Ihitain wdieic he Irecpiently 1 
iddiessed nine meetings in a w'cek and j 
tarried on an immense correspondence ' 
In 18 months he collected £9000, ol r 
w'hitli £Gooo w'as spent on the new | 
ship, and the othei lormed into 

a Cnnd foi the tiaining ol missionaiies 
In 1889 he published his auiobiogi aphy 1 
fohn G Paton Mtssionaty to the Nexu j 
Hchiidcs wilt ten at the lecpiest and | 
with the help ol his yoimgei bi othei, j 
the Re\ James Paton It had an 1111 I 
mediate success and lan into sevcial j 
editions Paton was spending much ol I 
his time fioiii 1886 to 189a between the 
islands and A,usUalia, and loiind the 
tiading in intoxicants and fuearms w'as 
causing immense harm to native popii 
lations He felt that Gieat Biilain, 
Fiance and the United Slates, should I 
make a joint cffoit to stop it In 1892 [ 
he was sent to the Pan Presbyteiian coun ' 
cil which assembled at Toionto Going 
on to New York and Washington he 
endea\ cured to have an agreement made 
between the three powers, but the ne 
gotiations fell thiough He then went 
to Great Britain where he was eveiy 
where received with enthusiasm He 
letuincd to Australia towards the end 
of 1894 and handed to the moderator 
of the Presbyterian Church of Victoiia 
the sum of £13,527, of which £1000 
represented part of the profits from his 
autobiography In 1900 he again visited 
the old world with equally successful 
results His eightieth birthday was cele 
brated at Melbourne on 24 May 1904 by a 
great meeting at the Scots church He 


made Ins last visit to Aniwa in June 
1904 and on ib May 1905 his deioted 
w'lfe died She was the aiUhoi ol lucc- 
iloU<i on the Sluntci Cnieclmm, Lctioi 
and Sketches [lom the New Heb)ides, 
and Helen lyall, a BtogiapJncal Sketch 
Vlways hoping that lu might be able 
to Msit till, islands again, Paton died 
at Cantcibuiy a suburb of Melbourne 
on 28 Januaiy 1907 He w'as surviired bv 
fi\c sons and one cLiughiei One of his 
sons the Rc\ Fiank H L Paton also 
a missionaiy to the New Hcbiides w'ls 
the authoi of Lomai of Lcnakel, Paltison 
of Melanena, and with. \ K Langiidge, 
]ohn G Paton, Lale'\ Yea)’i and I au 
well 

Paton was i guat missionaiy, leailess 
sinceie seeking nothing loi himscll, 
completely wiappcd up in his woik He 
was a marNcllous collector foi missions, 
olteii w'oikiiig to the limit ol Ins en 
dm ante, ind only anxious that none 
of the money collected should be w isteil 
in unneccssaiy expenses 

John ( Palou Mnsionai'y to the New Hebndes 
An Autobiogiophs, V K I iiu>iitlgc uul I H 
I Paton John C Paton lain and 

Fateivett C I) Michael, John (tibson Pato}i 
DD rh( At frits uul I hi Age Mclboiuut 29 
Jimnn 1907 

PATTERSON, Sir Jamis Brown (18^3- 
1895), pitnuei of Victoria, youngest son 
of a disinct load inspcctoi at Alnwuk, 
Ciimbeiland, England, was born on 18 
Noiembei 1833 He was educated at 
Alnw'ick and in 1852 cmigiatcd to Vit 
Iona He woikcd on the goldfields and 
then took up tanning foi about loin 
ycais Suhsccpicntly he opened a cattle 
and slaughtciing business at Chew ton, 
near Castlcmainc, took an inteiest 
m municipal affairs and became 
mayor ol Chewton In Dcccmbci 1870 
he was elected a member ol the 
legislative assembly for Castlemaiiie, and 
held the seat until his death neaily a 
quarter of a century latei He was min- 
ister of public works in the first Berry 
(q v ) ministry from August to Octobei 
1875, held the same position in Berry's 
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second ministry £iom May 1877 to Maich 
1880, and ■was minister of railways in his 
thnd ministry from August 1880 to July 
1881 Patterson was a leading member 
in these cabinets, counselled moderation 
in the disputes with the legislative 
council, anti as minister ol lailways en- 
de<i\ouied to check political influence 
being used m connexion with railway 
extensions He had much to do with the 
bunging togethei of Sei\ice (qv) and 
Beir)' which resulted in their coalition 
go\ eminent He visited England, and re- 
turning in 1885 sat tor a tune in opposi 
tion to the Gillies (qv) government 
He, however, joined this ministry m 
-Vpiil 1889 as commissioner of trade and 
customs, and later for short periods was 
postmaster-general and vice-president of 
the boaid of land and woiks and com 
missionei of public works He took a 
strong stand for law and order during the 
maiitime stiike in 1890 He became 
premiei in January 1893 ^ 

w'eeks later the colony was plunged into 
the greatest financial ciisis it had ever 
known H G Turner (qv), who had 
been a bank manager jtiimself, is very 
seveie in his History of the Colony of 
Victona on Patterson and his treasurer 
G D Carter for proclaiming a mora- 
toiium in the shape of a bank holiday 
from 1 to 5 May Carter was ad- 
mittedly not a strong man, but it was 
asking a great deal from the premier that 
he should at once produce a remedy for 
a state of things arising from gross over- 
trading and reckless speculation Patter- 
son endeavoured to increase the produc- 
tion of primary products by placing 
people on the land and attempted many 
government economies These were 
largely responsible for the defeat of his 
government at the 1894 election When 
the Turner (qv) ministry came in Pat- 
terson led the opposition, and as Turner 
also began to economize Patterson 
steadily regained his position as a leader 
He was by now the father of the house 
and the most picturesque figure in it 
Though apparently in vigorous health 


he conti acted influenza, and died aftei 
a short illness on 30 October 1895 He 
married about 1857 Miss Walton, who 
predeceased him, and was survived by 
a daughter He was created K C M G in 
1894 

Though not an orator Patterson was 
an excellent debater with a gift for the 
telling phrase An able and shrewd ad- 
ministrator, he took a leading place 
among the Victorian politicians of his 
time 

The Age and The Argus Melbourne 31 Oc 
tober 1895 H G Turner A History of the 
Colony of Victoria P Mennell, The Dictionary 
of Australasian Biography 

PEACOCK, Sir Alexander James (1861 
1933), three times premier of Victoiia, 
the son of James Henry Peacock, was 
born at Creswick, Victoria, on 11 June 
1861 He passed the civil service exam 
ination at 13 years of age, and was an 
assistant schoolmaster at Creswick foi 
five years He found himself in ill-health 
and went to Melbourne where he ob- 
tained work in a grocer’s shop His next 
position was in the ofl&ce of a legal man- 
ager of mining companies, and through- 
out his life he kept up his connexion 
with gold-mimng At one time he was 
legal manager for about 50 companies 
with ofElces in Melbourne, Ballarat and 
Creswick He took a great interest in the 
Australian Natives* Association of which 
he became president, and was also a 
prominent freemason He was elected to 
represent Clunes and Allandale in the 
legislative assembly in March 1889, 
in November 1890 joined the Munro 
(q V ) ministry as a minister without 
portfolio He became mimster of public 
instruction in the Shiels (qv) ministry 
m April 189s and for a few weeks was 
also postmaster-general When the 
Turner (q v ) ministry took ofiice in Sep- 
tember 1894, Peacock became chief sec 
retary and minister of public instiuction 
until Turner resigned in December 
1899 In 1895 Peacock brought in im- 
portant factory legislation, a special 
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featuie being the wages board system 
He has been spoken of as the "father of 
factory legislation in Victoria”, but the 
lets brought in by Deakin (q\ ) m 1885 
and 1893 must not be forgotten These, 
howcvei, were so amended by the legis- 
lative council as to lose much of their 
force Peacock’s act showed a distinct 
advance, he had gone to much trouble 
to obtain his facts, and is entitled to 
gieat credit for the work he did He 
worked for federation, was one of the 
Victorian repiesentatues at the 1897 con- 
vention, and sat on the judiciary com 
mittee, but did not take an important 
part m the debates 
When Sir George Turner foimed his 
second government in November 1900 
Peacock was given the portfolios of chief 
secretary and minister of laboui, and 
%vhen Turner went over to federal poll 
tics a few weeks later, Peacock became 
premier, treasurer, and minister of lab 
our He was subsequently tieasurer and 
minister of labour in the Bent (q v ) min- 
istry fiom 1904 to 1909, mmistei of lab- 
our in the Watt ministry 1913, minister 
of public instruction and of labour in 
the second Watt ministry 1913, premici 
and treasurer again for over three years, 
beginning in June 1914, minister of lab- 
our in the Lawson ministry 1930 to 1933, 
minister of public instruction, forests, 
and labour m the second and third 
Lawson ministries, premier, treasurer 
and minister of labour from April to 
July 1934, and treasurer, minister of 
public instruction and of labour in the 
Allan (qv) ministry 1934 to 1937 In 
July 1938 he was elected speaker in sue 
cession to O R Snowball, obtained the 
complete confidence of the house, and 
remained in that position until his deadi 
at Creswick on 7 October 1933 He mar- 
ried Miss M Holden in 1901 who sur- 
vived him without issue 
Peacock had a hearty, jovial disposi- 
tion, with an infectious laugh whidi be- 
came famous, much tact and kindness of 
heart He had many friends and few, if 
any, enemies and was never defeated at 


an election He rcpicscnted practically 
the same electorate for 44 yeais, and was 
in 14 ministries including three terras 
as premier He was a capable speakei 
but scarcely a man ol outstanding abil- 
ity, though he did valuable work in 
social legislation and was a good min- 
istei of public mstiuction in times of 
great educational expansion 

The Age, Mclbomne 9 October 19^3 The 
Herald Melbourne, <7 October 1933 The 
Cvclopacdia of Victoua, 1903 

PEAKE, Archibald Henry (1859-1930), 
premier of South Australia, was born 
in London on 15 January 1859 He came 
to Australia with his parents in 186s 
and lived at Geelong, Victoria In 1864 
his father moved to South Australia 
where he entered the education depait- 
ment Peake was educated at state schools 
under his father, but in later life wid 
ened his education by much reading 111 
English history and liteiature He en- 
tered the service of the district council 
of Narracoorte, became district clerk in 
1878, and took much interest in the 
affans of the town In 1893 he contested 
Albert in an election for the house of 
assembly and was beaten by 50 votes, 
but foul years later won the seat by two 
votes The election was contested and 
as some iriegularity was found it was 
held again Peake was successful and 
represented the constituency until 1903 
He resigned his position as district clerk 
when he entered politics, and after- 
wards was m business at Mount Barker 
as a member of the firm of auctioneers, 
Monks and Peake From 1903 to 1915 he 
was member for the Victoria and Albert 
electorate, and became a minister for 
the first time on 36 July 1905 when «i 
coalition was made between the Liberal 
and Labour members, Price (qv) the 
Labour leader becoming premier with 
Peake as treasurer and attorney-general 
as his right-hand man, faithful and 
ever helpful Price died on 31 May 1909, 
and on 5 June Peake formed a new cab- 
inet in which he was premier and min- 
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ister of education, and from aa Decem- 
ber 1909 when he handed over the 
treasurership to Butler (q v ), commis- 
sioner of crown lands and immigration 
His mmistiy was defeated at the next 
election and he resigned on 3 June 
1910 On 17 February 191a he formed 
anothei ministry, again holding the 
positions of treasuier and minister of 
education He exchanged the education 
portfolio for that of industry in Janu- 
aiy 1915, and three months later his 
ministry was defeated Losing his seat at 
a general election in 1915, his leader- 
ship was considered so essential to the 
Liberal party that one of his followers 
resigned his seat in his favour He came 
into power again on 14 July 1917 as 
premier and chief secretary Various re- 
arrangements weie made during the cur- 
rency of this ministry, and Peake for 
part of the time was attorney general and 
afterwards treasurer He was working 
very hard, and though outwardly cheer- 
ful was feeling the strain A coalition 
made between the Liberal and National- 
ist parties had come to an end a few 
days before, when Peake died suddenly 
on 6 April 1920 He married Annie, 
daughter of the Rev H Thomas, who 
survived him with three sons and four 
daughters 

Peake was quiet and modest with 
none of the hail fellow well met fami- 
liarity of many politicians Sincerely re- 
ligious and a strict teetotaller, he was 
loyal to his party and his country, and 
had little thought for himself He has 
been charged with indolence, but there 
appears to be no evidence for this, and 
his extreme conscientiousness would not 
have allowed him to neglect any duty 
Though patient and forbearing he was 
a good debater, able to give and take 
hard knocks, though possibly moie of a 
director than an originator, his general- 
ship was excellent, and, though always 
willing to discuss and appreciate the 
opposing view, he was a good leader 

The Register .incl The Advertiser, Adelaide, 7 
April 1920 
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PEARSON, Charles Henry (1830 1894), 
historian and statesman, was born in 
London on 7 September 1830 His father, 
the Rev John Norman Pearson, M A , 
was then piincipal of the Church Mis- 
sionary College, Islington His mother, 
Harriet Puller, was descended from the 
famous Lord Clarendon There weie is 
othei children of the marriage, of whom 
two lose to be judges of the supreme 
court Peai son’s childhood was spent at 
Islington and Tunbridge Wells He was 
a handsome and intelligent child who 
did not go to school until he was 12 
years old Until then his father was his 
tutor At Rugby he at first did well, 
but later on, coming into conflict with 
one of the masters, he was withdiawn 
by his father and sent first to a piivate 
tutor and then to King’s College, Lon- 
don, where he came under the influence 
of F D Maurice In 1849 matiicu- 
lated at Oriel College, Oxford His career 
at Oxford was successful scholastically, 
he was eminent as a speaker at the Union 
Society, and was associated with some of 
the most distinguished men of his pei- 
lod He decided to study medicine, but 
two years later had a serious attack of 
pleurisy while on holiday m Ireland 
He was long m recovering, and was 
strongly advised not to continue his 
studies and entei on the arduous life 
of a medical man 

In 1855 Pearson became lectuiei in 
English language and literature at 
King's College, London, and shortly 
alteivvaids was given the professorship 
111 modem history The salary was not 
large, and Pearson did a good deal of 
writing for the Saturday Review^ the 
Spectator, and other reviews In 1862 
he was editor of the National Review 
for a year He tiavelled in Russia in 
1858 and in 1863 spent some time 111 
Poland His health was not good and m 
the following year he took a trip to 
Australia, returning much the bettet for 
It But his connexion with King's Col- 
lege and the press was broken and a 
fresh start was necessary He continued 


Pearson 

^soiking Oil his Histoiy of England dm 
inn rally and Middle igei an able 
'ivoik begun m i8Gi and published in 
i8b<S Duiing 1 trip to the United States, 
in contrast with the cailiei Mews ol 
Dickens and otheis, he found “the well 
hied \meiican is generally pleasanici 
than a well bred Englishman I 

agiee in an obscivalion made to me by 
an Englishman that the Amei lean’s 
gieat achantage over the Englishman is 
his gieatci modesty” On his retiiin he 
devoted himself to what he legarded “as 
the best piece of histoiical work I have 
done, my maps of England in the first 
13 centuries”, which was eventually pub 
hshed in 1870 In 1869 he became Icc 
till Cl on modem history at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambiidge, but lound the work 
unsatisfactory “My class was filled with 
men who were sent into it because it was 
known they could not succeed in any 
othei subject At the same time the 
longing for the Austiahan bush came 
ovci me almost like homesickness as I 
walked out day by day along the dull 
loads and flat fields that sunound Cam 
bridge ” His father had died some years 
befoie and he lost his mothci in Febru 
aiy 1871 Shoitly afterwards he decided 
to make Austiaha his peimancnt home 
and combine a light literal y life with 
faiming He arrived in South Australia 
in December 1871 

Peaison enjoyed the next thiee ycais 
on his farm at Haverhill, South Aus- 
tidlia, and levelled in the hot diy con 
ditions which suited his constitution He 
mained in Deccmbei 1873 Edith Lucille 
daughter of Philip Butler of lickford 
Abbey, Buckinghamshire, unfortunatelv 
hei health gave way and she became 
veiy ill, and, gieatly to their regret, 
they had to give up then bush home 
Pearson then accepted a position as 
lecturer in history at the university of 
Melbourne His salary was not high and 
he decided to augment it by writing for 
the press The Afgiis rejected his articles 
as being too radical, but The Age began 
to accept them and lie became a valued 
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contiibiitoi He found, howevei, that his 
position at the university was not satis 
lactoiy and decided to accept the posi- 
tion ol headmastei of the newly ioimed 
Presbyterian Ladies College at a much in- 
creased salary He was gicatly iniciestcd 
in his new work, but after two and a 
hall years, fiom 1875 to 1877, a section 
of the governing body objected to his 
views on the land question He had ad 
vocated a progressive land tax in a pub 
he lecture, and thus incuiied the wiath 
of the moneyed interests It was these 
inteiests aftei all that suppoited the 
school, and Pearson decided to resign 
The Liberal party of the period felt that 
heie might be a valuable recruit and 
jircsscd Peaison to stand for parliament 
He was afiaid his health would not stand 
the stiain, but accepted nomination, 
made a good fight and was defeated 
In May 1877 the Giaham Beny (qv) 
government commissioned him to in- 
(juiie into the state of education m the 
colony and the means of improving it 
The repou for which he leceived a fee 
ol £1000 w'as completed in 1878 It was 
a valuable document, especially as he 
was the fiist to advocate the establishing 
of high schools to make a laddei for able 
clulditn fiom the primal y schools to 
the univeisity This found little favoui 
at the time, and 30 yeais and moie passed 
before this part of his scheme was fully 
developed Another valuable part of the 
lepoit dealt with technical education 
and foieshadowed the many technical 
schools since established m the state of 
Victoria 

On 7 June 1878 Peaison was re- 
turned as one of the membcis foi Castle- 
mainc and thus began his political 
carcci Almost immcdialcly he was 
plunged into the ciuairel between the 
two houses which had arisen ovei 
Berry's appropriation bill The govern- 
ment determined to try to obtain the 
consent of the home authorities to the 
limiting of the rights of the legislative 
council In December 1878 Pearson was 
appointed a commissionei to proceed to 
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London with the piemier The mission 
was not successful, the feeling being that 
It was the business of botli houses to 
settle questions of this kind themselves 
In August 1880 Pearson became minister 
without salaiy or portfolio On 4 July 
1881 he declined the offei of agent- 
geneial in London believing that the 
administiation was doomed, and on 9 
July the cabinet resigned He remained 
a private member until 18 February 1886 
when he became minister of public in 
sti iiction in the Gillies (q v )-Deakin 
(qv) coalition ministry, and in 1889 
succeeded in passing an education act 
which introduced important changes, 
but did not proceed far in the direction 
of technical education It did, however, 
introduce the kindergarten system, and 
200 scholarships of from £10 to £40 
a year weie established to help clever 
boys and girls to proceed from the 
pi unary schools to the grammar schools 
In November 1890 the Gillies-Deakin 
government lesigned and Pearson again 
became a private member He took 
some interest in federation, but reahz 
mg Its diflSculties adopted a cautious 
attitude He retired from parliament 
m April 1892 declining to stand foi 
election again, and began to work seri- 
ously on his book, National Life and 
Chaiacter a Forecast His indifferent 
health may have been one of the rea- 
sons preventing him from being offered 
the agent-generalship Like everyone else 
he had suffered heavy losses from the 
land boom and its after effects, and in 
August 1892 he left for England and 
accepted the secretaryship to the agent- 
general for Victoria He worked hard and 
successfully, but though he did not com- 
plain, It must have been a great shock to 
him when he received a cablegram to 
say he was to be superannuated m June 
He caught a chill m February which 
settled on his lungs, and died on 29 
May 1894, leaving a widow and three 
daughters Mrs Pearson was given a civil 
list pension of £100 a year in 1895 
Pearson^s book. National Life and 


Chmactei a Foie cast, had been pub 
lished at the beginning of 1893, and 
created great interest It can still be 
read with pi oft t, and his views on the 
possible dangers of eastern laces to 
Euiopean civilization have lecened 
much confiimation m the half centuiy 
that has elapsed Among his other pub- 
lications not already mentioned were 
Russia by a lecent traveller (1859), In- 
sunection in Poland (1863), The Canon- 
ess a Tale in Veise (1871), History of 
England in the Fourteenth Centuiy 
(1876), Biographical Sketch of Henry 
John Stephen Smith (1894) A selection 
from his miscellaneous writings. Reviews 
and Critical Essays, was published in 
1896, with an interesting memoir bv his 
friend, Professor H A Strong (q ^ ) 
Peaison had a remarkable memory 
and a fine knowledge of the classic and 
modern European languages, he read 
Ibsen and Gogol in their oiiginal 
tongues Slendei in form he had the 
appeal ance of a scholar, but being of a 
shy disposition he found it difficult to 
be suiDerficially genial In his associa 
tions with his friends he was kindness 
Itself, and his excellent sense of humoui 
made him a delightful companion Of 
his honesty it has been said “he was one 
of the small class of persons whose 
practical adhesion to their convictions is 
only made more resolute by its collid- 
ing with popular sentiment or with self- 
interest” His health was always uncei- 
tain, probably his sojourn in Australia 
prolonged his life Fut the debt he owed 
Australia was more than repaid by the 
public services he rendered 

W Stebbing Charles Henry Pearson H A 
Strong Memoii prefixed to Reviews and Cnttcal 
Essays, The Age Melbourne, -1 and 6 June 1894 

PEDDER, Sir John Lewes (1784-1859), 
first chief justice of Tasmania, eldest son 
of John Pedder, a barrister, was bom m 
1784 He was admitted to the middle 
temple m 1818 and called to the bar in 
1820 He graduated LL B at Cambridge 
m 182?, and was appointed chief justice 
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ol Tasmania on i8 August 1823 He 
uincd at Hobait -VMth his wile, a 
daughter of Lieut colonel Everett, 
on 15 Maich 1824 On 24 May J T 
Gcllibrand (q \ ), the first Tasmanian 
attorney general, m an inaugural ad- 
diess at the supieme court, spoke of tiial 
by juiy as being “one of the greatest 
boons conferied by the legislatiuc upon 
this colony” It was questioned, how 
evci, whethei this right was not taken 
away by section 19 of the “act for the 
better administiation of justice in New 
South Wales and Van Diemen's Land”, 
and Pedder in a long and weighty judg- 
ment took this view He became a mem 
bei of the legislative council and tlie 
e'tccutive council, which bi ought him | 
into \cry close lelationship with Go\- i 
Cl nor Arthur (q v ) and has even led to 
him being spoken of as having belonged 
to the “go\einment paity” He should 
netei have been put into such a posi 
tion In 1851, when the new legislative 
council was foimed, the chief justice was 
no longei a membci Fenton referring to 
this says that although Peddei was “a 
iciy useful membei of the old counal” 
he "was “now wisely lenioved fiom tlic 
distill bmg aiena of political strife” In 
July 1854 Pedder had a paralytic 
seizure while on the bench, and shortly 
afterwards retired on a pension ol £1500 
a year undei an act passed in the previ- 
ous May He letuined to England and 
died m 1859 He was knighted in 1838 
As a judge he has been called slow in 
decision and feaiful of ovei -stepping the 
wiitten word of a statute He was cer- 
tainly not a great lawyer, but he was 
upright and thorough, always caieful 
that the accused should suffer no in- 
justice In estimating his careei it must 
lie lemembercd that his being both a 
member of the executive and chief jus- 
tice made his position a difficult and 
inoiUcdous one Fenton, who had per- 1 
sonal knowledge, says that his "piudcnce 
and foresight often prevented giavc in 
justice and dangerous blundeis in the 
administration of affairs undei the 
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pcculiai and difficult conditions of a 
colony half bond and half free” 

R P Dod, The Piixigi , Bmonetagt and Knight 
age, 1857, R W Giblm The Early History of 
lasmania, vol II, J renton A Histoiy of 
Tasmania, The Aigii^, Melbourne, 9 ind 24 
August i8r,i 

PEEL, Thomas (c 1795-1864), pioneer, 
was a second cousin of Sir Robert Peel 
and was boin probably towards the end 
ol the eighteenth century In 1828 with 
thiee otheis he formed an association to 
found a colony at Swan River, by sending 
10,000 settleis there with stock and 
necessary mateiials They asked that a 
giant of 4,000,000 acres should be made 
to them The government would not 
agiec to this, but proposed to limit 
the giant to 1,000,000 acres on ceitain 
specified conditions Early in 1829 all 
the mcmbeis of the association with- 
dicw except Peel Ficsh conditions were 
made, the final ariangcmcnt being that 
if Peel landed 400 settlers belorc 1 No- 
\embci 1829 he was to receive 250,000 
acics If the conditions were fulfilled 
fill thcr giants would be made He arrived 
in Western Austialia in Decembei with 
300 settleis, and as he had not fulfilled 
the conditions found his grant was no 
longer reseived foi him The land 
eventually granted, 250,000 acres, ex 
tended fiom Cockburn Sound to the 
Murray River, but Peel had little organ- 
izing ability and was soon in difficulties 
Within less than two years he had spent 
£50,000, some of his settlers had deserted 
him, and he eventually discharged all 
but a few fiom their indentuies In Sep- 
tembei 1834 a Luge giant of land was 
made to Peel, but he had little success 
in developing it He died at Mandurah 
in 1864 m comparatively jiooi ciicum 
stances 

Pic I wis doointd lo fiilint fiom the 
si u I If 111 Ind begun in i iciy much 
suullti uay it might hue been possible 
lo develop In', ventuie into a compara- 
tive suei css But ihe amount oF really first 
I class 1 uid ncai Perth was not large, and 
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capable men like the Henty (q v ) 
brothers, who obtained a grant of land 
at Swan River in 1829, soon decided to 
cut their losses and start again in Tas- 
mania and the Port Phillip district It 
took many years to discover what was 
possible in Western Australia, and pro- 
gress was slow for a long period 

R C Mills, The Colonization of Australia 
J S Battye, Western Australia, a History, F C 
Iiwm, The State and Position of Western Aus 
traha, chapter III See also The Story of the 
Rockingham by Cygnet Swin River Booklets 
No 9 

PERRY, Charles (1807-1891), first angli- 
can bishop of Melbourne, third son of 
John Perry, shipbuilder, by his second 
wife, Mary, daughter of George Green, 
was born at Hackney, Middlesex, on 17 
Ftbiuary 1807 He was educated at 
Plarrow, where he played in the school 
eleven, and was a contemporary of 
Bishop Charles Wordsworth and Car 
dinal Manning After foui years at 
Harrow, on account of some youthful 
folly, the headmaster asked Perry’s 
mother to take him away and send him 
to private tutors In 1824 he went to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated BA in 1828 as senior 
wrangler, first Smith’s prizeman and ytli 
in the first class of the classical tripos 
He was elected a fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege in 1829 and began reading for the 
bar, but his health broke down, and 
m 1852 he returned to Trinity College as 
assistant-tutor and later tutor While at 
Cambridge he was ordained deacon in 
1833 and priest in 1836, and having pui- 
chased the advowson of the living of 
Barnwell, vested the patronage in trus- 
tees and secured the erection of two 
churches Of one of these, St Paul’s, 
he became the fust vicar in 1842, and 
five years later was appointed the liist 
bishop of Melbourne He sailed on the 
Stag on 6 October 1847 and arrived in 
Port Phillip Bay on 14 January 1848 
He found that there was one over-bur- 
dened clergyman in Melbourne, another 
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at Geelong, and anothei at Portland He 
had brought three clergymen with him, 
and there were two catechists, thus mak- 
ing with the bishop a total of nine pei- 
sons to minister to a district as large as 
Great Britain Bishop Broughton (qv) 
of Sydney had given up £500 a year to 
wards the stipend of the new bishop, 
but there were no diocesan funds, and 
the whole organization of the diocese had 
to be worked out and built up The gov- 
ernment offered the bishop two acres of 
land foi a site for his house a little more 
than a mile from the post office, or alter- 
natively five acres farthei out, and set 
aside £2000 for the building of a house 
Peiry decided it would be bettei to be 
within easy walking distance of the city 
His house, howevei, was not completed 
until 1853 

In July 1851 Victoria was constituted 
a separate colony, and a few weeks latei 
the discovery of gold led to an enormous 
influx of population Perry had suc- 
ceeded m obtaining about £10,000 foi 
the organization of his diocese from 
societies and friends in England, but 
there was little prospect of receiving any 
substantial amount in the future Se\eial 
new churches and schools had been 
built, and the number of clergy had 
more than trebled It was, however, diffi- 
cult to obtain additional cleigy, and 
the cost of building for a time was ex- 
ceedingly high Perry visited the gold- 
fields and in the meanwhile made what 
arrangements he could Anothei prob- 
lem was the framing of a constitution 
for the Church of England m Victoria 
In this he had the valuable assistance of 
(Sir) William Fostei Stawell (q v ) A bill 
was prepared and brought before the 
legislative council and eventually pas- 
sed But there had been some detei- 
mined opposition to it, and it was known 
tliat a petition had been sent to England 
piaying that the royal assent should not 
be given Pciiy was therefore sent to 
London in 1855 to be able to answer any 
objections that might be made, and 
though difficulties weie encountered, the 
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assent A\as cxcntually given, and Periy 
leiunied to Melbourne in 'Vpiil 1856 
Another question dealt with by Pciiy m 
England xvas the choice of a headmaster 
loi the JMelboiunc Church of England 
Giammai School Dr J Bromby (qv) 
was cxentually appointed On 30 July 
1 856 the foundation stone of the school 
building Avas laid, and less than a yeai 
latei the building for the Geelong 
Chiu ch of England Grammai School was 
also begun In 1863 Peiiy again visited 
England piincipally to aiiange lor 
clergy to come to his diocese, but it was 
strongly felt that it would be necessary 
to provide bettei for the training of 
their own clergy in Victoria On 10 
January 1870 Perry laid the foundation 
stone of Tiinity College at Melbourne 
uniAeisity, but it was not until Alex 
ander Leepci (q v ) was appointed war 
den in 1876 that the college made a laii 
start Since then seveial Australian 
bishops and many cleigy have been 
among its old students It was decided in 
1872 that the diocese should be divided 
and a bishop appointed at Ballaiat, and 
m February 1874 Pcriy went to England 
to find a suitable man for the position 
The Rev Samuel Thornton was selected 
and consecrated in May 1875 and Perry 
abandoned his intention of returning 
to Melbourne and resigned eaily in 1876 
In 1878 he was made a canon of Llan 
daff, and in the same yeai a prelate of 
the order of St Michael and St George 
In his last years he did much committee 
work in connexion with missionary 
societies and was one of the founders of 
Wycliffe Hall, Oxford, and Ridley Hall, 
Cambridge He died on a December 1891 
and was buried at Harlow, Essex He 
married m 1841 Fanny, daughter of 
Samuel Cooper, who survived him He 
had no children He published in 1856 
Five Sermons preached before the Unt’ 
veisity of Cainlnidge in November 1855, 
and m 1864, Foundation T'luths Four 
Sermons Various addresses and ser- 
mons were also published separately 
Perry was a fine scholar and a good 


administiatoi who showed much axis 
dom m the (onduct and building up of 
his diocese When he left ii, the numbei 
of his clcigy had giown to qo He Avas 
an extieme E\ angelical and his feai that 
his chinch might be Romanized became 
oACi impoitani Avith him But he had the 
coinage ot his convictions, gieat con 
scientiousness, couitesy and kindliness 
He made no claim to being a theologian, 
but Avas "content to believe in the bible” 
His portiait by Henry Weigall is at the 
national gallciy, Melbourne 

G Goodmia Tht Chunk in Victoria dunnsr the 
Eptstopati of the Right Rcveiend Chailes Peny, 
The Times ( Decembei 1891, H Willoiighbx 
The Cuttc VI Chuich Ed by R Periy, Con 
tnbutious to an imateur Magazine Adinisnoiis 
to Tnnth (olhnf, Cambndgt vol IV 

PETHERICK, Edward Augustus (18^7 
1917), book-collector and bibliogiaphei, 
son of Peter John Petherick, was boin 
at Biunham, Somciset, England, on (i 
Mtuch 1817 He Avem to Australia AVith 
his paicnis m 18152 and was educated 
at Meibom ne He entered the employ- 
ment of George Robertson (qv), the 
Melbourne bookseller, in 1862, and in 
1870 was sent to London as buyei and 
English representative In 1882 he pre 
pared a Catalogue of the York Gate 
Ltbiaiy, alieiwaids icissued and ex 
tended A fcAv yeais later he went into 
business foi himself as a wholesale book- 
sellei at Melbourne, Sydney and Adel- 
aide, and also issued a "Colonial Lib 
raiy" The financial disasters of 1893 led 
to this business being wound up Pether- 
ick had collected a valuable hbraiy of 
books by Australians, oi 1 elating to Aus- 
tralasia, including also many documents 
and charts In 1909 this collection was 
given to the Commonwealth government 
and became the basis of the great col- 
lection of Australiana now at the Com- 
monweahli national library at Canbena 
Petherick was appointed archivist to 
the fedeial pailiamcnl m the same yeai, 
and held this position until his death at 
Melbourne on 17 September 1917 He 
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had done much woik on a Bibhog)aphy j 
«/ Aust)alasia, but did not li\e to com- 
plete It Sections of it were published m | 
the Victorian Historical Magazine in 
1911 and 1912 He was cieated C AI G j 
in 1916 

The Argus, Melbourne 18 Septembei igi'; ' 
Debrett's Peerage, etc 1917 P Mennell The ' 
Dictionary of Australasian Biography ' 

PETRIE, Thomas (1831-1910), Queens- 
land pioneei, was born at Edinburgh on 
31 January 1831 His father, Andiew 
Petrie (1798-1872), was born in Fife, Scot- 
land, and went into the building trade 
at Edinburgh He emigiated to Sydney in 
1831 and entered the government seivice 
as a su pel visor of building He was sent 
to Biisbane in 1837 to direct the build- 
ing work of convicts, and in 1838 was 
lost for tin ee days when out in the coun- 
try with Major Cotton, the commandant 
In 1840 he was the first to disco\ei the 
bunya bunya tree, Araucaria Bidwilli, 
and in 1841 with H S Russell and 
others he explored the Maiy River He 
made other exploratory journeys, but in 
1848 he had an opthalmic attack and 
lost his sight He was then working for 
himself as a builder, and m spite of his 
disability continued to direct this busi 
ness for many years He died at Brisbane 
on 20 February 1872 Petrie’s Bight and 
Mount Petrie were named after him Of 
Ins sons, Thomas became the best known 
When a child he ran away from home 
and was found in a black’s camp He 
never lost his interest in the aborigines 
and became an authority on their langu- 
age and customs When only 15 years 
of age he was sent with a letter to 
Wivenhoe station on the Brisbane River, 
and spent the night at an aborigine camp 
both going and returning He was 
trusted by the aborigines and often 
accompanied expeditions into the bush, 
as his knowledge of the language of the 
district enabled him to keep on good 
terms with the natives In 1859 he left 
Brisbane looking for cattle country and 
took up land near the Pine River There 
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he built his house Muiiumba, which 
was to be his home foi the rest of his life 
He did much gratuitous work in open- 
ing up tracks, and in 1877 his exjieri- 
ence was veiy useful in oigamzing the 
first reset ve for aboiigines at Bnbie Is- 
land It was apparently woikmg well, but 
two years latei a new government did 
away with it Towards the end of Petrie’s 
life his daughtei, Constance C Petrie, 
lecorded his reminiscences of the aboii- 
gines and the early days of Queensland 
for publication in the Queenslander En 
couraged by Dr \V E Roth (qv), 'ivho 
in a lettei to the editor stated that the 
ai tides showed “an intimate and pio 
found knowledge of the aboriginals' , 
Miss Petrie published them with addi- 
tions m 1904 undei the title of Tom 
Petne*s Reminiscences of Early Queens- 
land Petrie died on 26 August 1910, 
and was survued by sons and daughtei s 
He was of a modest and retii mg disposi- 
tion, but like Christison (qv) did very 
valuable work by demonstiating that it 
was possible to li\e with the a&ugines 
if they were treated fairly His lecords 
of aboriginal customs have particular 
value, in that he was really intimate 
with the aborigines before then Irves 
were affected by their proximity to white 
people 

C C Petne, Torn Petrie’s Reminiscences, The 
Brisbane Courier, si Februaiy 1872 29 \ugust: 
1910, H S Russell, The Genesis of Qiteensland, 
J J Knight, In the Early Days 

PHILLIP, Arthur (1738-1814), admiral, 
and first governor of New South Wales, 
was born in the city of London on 11 
October 1738 His father, Jacob Phillip, 
who came from Frankfurt, was first a 
steward and then a teacher of languages 
m London, his mother, origmally Eliza- 
beth Breach, had previously married 
Captain Herbert, RN It was possibly 
the influence of her first husband’s fam- 
ily that enabled Arthur Phillip to 
obtain entrance to Greenwich school, as 
strictly speaking only the sons of sea- 
men were admissible At the age of a 
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httic more than 15 he was apprenticed 
to William Rcidhcad ol the ship Foitune 
Two )ears later he was leleased from Ins 
indentiues and enteicd the navy on 
H M S Buckingham He fought at the 
action off Minorca on 6 Apiil 1756, and 
in February 1757 was promoted mid 
shipman on the Neptune He seived on 
\aiious ships, but it was not until Decem- 
ber 1760 that he became a master's mate, 
and in 176a lieutenant He saw a con 
siderable amount of active service, and, 
the war having come to an end, was 
placed on half pay m April 1763 He 1 
then married and spent some years faim- 
ing near Lyndhuist in southern Eng 
land Between Novcmbei 1770 and July 
1771 he was seivmg in the navy again 
and in 1774, having obtained pci mission 
to fight on the Portuguese side in the 
war with Spam, was given a commission 
as captain in then navy He remained in 
this service foi three and a half years, 
and gamed the icputation of being one 
ot the best officcis m the service In 
1778 England was again at war with 
Spam and Phillip was on active service 
is fust lieutenant on HMS Alexandei 
■Ybout 19 months latci he obtained his 
fust ship as mastci of the fireship 
Basilisk He became a post captain in 
Noveiiibci 1781 and in Deccmbci 1782 
was given command ot H M S Em opr, 
on which vessel was also Lieutenant 
Philip Gidlcy King (q v ) He was on 
half pay again m May 1784 and m Oclo 
bei 1786 was appointed captain of the 
Sinus and governor elect of New South 
Wales Great Britain was no longer able 
to send convicts to America, the ]ails 
w'cie full and it was decided to send 
them to New South Wales 
"J he leasons why Phillip wms selected 
loi this difficult task aic not known, but 
possibly the fact that he knew some 
thing of fanning was an mffuenee Ihe 
choice was ceitamly a wise one and if 1 
some of Phillip's ideas had been adojiicd i 
his task would have been much light- j 
cned His suggestion that ships with 1 
artisans on board should precede the | 
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convict ships by some time was an excel- 
lent one although not acted upon, and 
he had some vciy wise views about keep 
mg the moie vicious of the convicts on 
one ship, so that all might not be con- 
tanimated Evciy thing had to be thought 
of m advance, for it piovisions, or in- 
deed anything else, failed, they could 
only be leplenished after long delay 
The total iiurabei of persons involved 
was i486, of whom 778 were convicts, 
and on 13 May 1787 the fleet of 11 ships 
set sail The leading ship reached Botany 
Bay on 18 January 1788 and two days 
later the lemainder arrived A few 
hours stay satisfied Phillip that the site 
was not suitable, it was decided to go on 
to Port Jackson, and on 26 January some 
of the maimes and convicts were landed 
Phillip had taken great caic of his 
people, he had given them liberal sup 
plies of fresh meat and fruit at Rio do 
Janciio and the Cape, and considenng 
the difficulties and the stale of health of 
some ol the convicts, it was lemarkable 
that thcic wcie no moic thcui about 30 
deaths during the voyage of eight 
months Vltei the l.mcling thcie v\as 
much ap]3aitnt confusion eveiyoiic was 
busy, but thcie weie few skilled aitisans 
and ical piogiess wis slow Sickness 
biokc out mcl flesh vegetables weic 
badly needed, it was long beioie a suffi- 
cient supply was grown On 7 Febiuary, 
111 the piesence ot the whole oi tlie con 
viets and the military. Captain Collins 
(q v ), the judge advocate, read the com- 
mission appointing Captain Aithui 
Phillip as captain-general and goveinoi 
m chief ol New South Wales The power 
given to the gov ci 1101 was jiiactically 
unlmiitccl Phillip iddusscd the con- 
victs, pointed out that cveiy individual 
must do his share and that those who 
did not la bom should not eat Justice 
was pionnsed, but they weie warned that 
those who committed faults would be 
sc\ei( Iv punished 

I’hilhps tioublcs soon begin flic 
coiivuts would not work except under 
sinci supers ision, they would sometimes 
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sti aggie from the camp, and the marines 
and seamen found the ■women’s quarters 
attractive The wood used for building 
was hard, unseasoned and difi&cult to 
work, and an outbreak of scurvy was a 
serious hindrance Various offences were 
at first treated leniently by the governor, 
but in the circumstances of the colony, 
stealing from the stores was a very seri- 
ous crime, and for this severe floggings 
were given On s March Phillip started 
in his long boat to examine some coun- 
try to the north of Port Jackson He 
had hoped to find better land than that 
surrounding the settlement What he 
did find was Pitt Water, now one of the 
beauty spots near Sydney He adopted 
the right attitude to the aborigines, and 
walked unarmed among them though 
they were aimed He had determined 
that he would never fire on them except 
in the last lesort He had trouble with 
the military officers who wanted grants 
of land which Phillip would not make, 
though each was allowed the use of two 
acres for growing gram He also had 
trouble with the lieutenant-governoi. 
Major Ross, which continued during 
the next two years Explorations were 
made round Sydney, and Phillip showed 
great courage by walking unarmed up to 
about 200 apparently hostile aborigines 
In October 1788 the Sinus sailed for tlie 
Cape of Good Hope for supplies, and m 
the meantime everyone was rationed 
The situation was relieved to some ex- 
tent when the Status returned seven 
months later, but in October 1789 ration- 
ing began again By January 1790 every- 
one had been lodged m huts or bairacks 
and vegetables had been grown, which 
had a good effect on the health of the 
community On 2 June 1790 the first 
vessel of the second fleet arrived witli 
222 female convicts, and before the end 
of the month a storeship and three con- 
vict transports also reached port But 
the shocking overcrowding of the con- 
victs had resulted in the death of a fouith 
of their number, and the remainder in 
most cases were so ill that they had to 


be helped ashore There were 86 more 
deaths in the next six weeks Phillip was 
quite unprepared for this influx but he 
faced the position bravely In Septem- 
ber he was seriously wounded by a speai 
thrown by a native, but fortunately re 
covered six weeks later Though Phillip 
himself had shown great forbearance 
and tact in dealing with the aborigines, 
some of the convicts had undoubtedly 
misbehaved in their relations with them 
and several convicts had been killed In 
December 1790 a punitive expedition 
was ordered, but the natives prudently 
kept out of the way There was a partial 
drought, the crops at Sydney failed, and 
operations were largely transferred to 
Rose Hill Phillip showed himself to be 
a good town planner m his original de- 
sign of Sydney, but unfortunately his 
plan was nevei carried out and for a 
time the town grew m an almost hap 
hazard way He was much troubled by 
the fact that many men claimed to have 
completed tlieir sentences, but as he had 
not been supplied with proper records, 
he could only keep them working on 
rations In Decembei 1790 Lieutenant 
King leached London with dispatches 
from Phillip and was able to give the 
government full particulars about the 
position at Sydney In reply to his dis- 
patches Phillip was informed that the 
government intended to send out two 
shipments of convicts annually, and that 
there would be no danger in future of 
a shortage of supplies Some of the 
officers had complained against Phillip, 
but he was supported, and his sending 
of Major Ross to Norfolk Island was 
approved Phillip had applied for leave 
of absence to do urgent private busi- 
ness in England, but was requested to 
continue in his position until his pres- 
ence in the colony could be better dis- 
pensed with In March 1791 James Ruse 
(q V ) the first successful farmer in Aus- 
tralia, advised Phillip that he was able 
to maintain himself on the land he was 
farming and was granted 30 acres at 
Parramatta, the first grant of land in 
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■Vustialn Ihiij, ho\ve\ti, was cvcep 
tional, in Apiil the settlement was iim 
nmg shoit ol lood igaiii, and Majoi 
Ross was in ihe same position at Not folk 
Island Maticis continued to glow woisc 
until July, when the vessels of the thud 
iiect began to anivt, but Phillip had to 
make aiiangemcnts loi housing and 
feeding neaily 2000 moie people The 
lood a\ ulable was limited, and he im 
mediately sent one ol the ti nispoits to 
( akutta loi pioMsions Otlici pioblems 
kept aiising such as the question ol tin 
lency The Spanish doll u was the most 
common com and Phillip deeided th.it 
Its value should lie five shillings English 
Ihe beginnings ol a whaling mdiistiy 
was made, men whose sentences had c\ 
piled weie ineoui.iged to settle on the 
land and a ceitain amount of li\e 
stock w IS 1)1 ought hoin the C^ajic ol 
Good Hope Vine cuttings wcie tlso 
jnocuud liom the sinie plact and did 
well 1 he gieat needs wcie piactic tl lai 
meis wdio could piopcily develop the 
land and live stock, .incl ovcisecis £01 the 
com lets, wdio continued to give gicat 
tiouble riouble w'as also bicwung 
among the militaiy officeis ivho wcic 
alreacly loiming the militaiy taste that 
was to cause so much mischief m latei 
yeais Phillip was igam laced with 
famine eaily in 1793 and thcie was gic’at 
mortality among the comicts Veget 
ables wcie fortunately plentilul and the 
Miles and fruit trees weie beginning to 
bear, but thcie svas a shortage of ever)' 
thing else On 26 June the fust ol three 
stoic ships arrived from England, and 
the new colony was nevci again in such 
straits for want ol food \i tides ol mer 
ehandisc began to come from England, 
but the “iiim traffic” gave inudi tiouble* 

1 he issuing of a licence foi the sale of 
wine and spuits did not improve mat 
tors, and cUunkenness <mcl debauchery 
showed no signs of chmmishmg Phillip 
would not allow his optimism to be 
(quenched, and one of his last acts be 
fore leaving was the giving of what 
government Ine stock could be spared 
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to the setileis On 11 December 1792 he 
sailed ioi England in the UJantic taking 
with him two aboiigincs and many speci 
mens ol plants and animals The popu 
lation ol the settlement was then 4221 
ol whom ij099 wcie convicts The death 
late had been \ciy high, but the worst 
was past Phillip had done his woik 
well, and it must have been a great satis- 
laction to him to know that his admin 
istiaiion had the appiosal of the king’s 
mmisteis He uined in London on 22 

Philli]) h.icl suffered much in Aus 
tialia horn a pain in his side, and he 
' was advised that he was not fit for active 
service In July 1793 he resigned his 
gov einoi ship, and was gi anted a pen 
Sion ol £500 a year He w'as then nearly 
I 55 ycais of age He h.icl mairied in 
17!)^ Maigaiet Chailott, the widow of 
John Denison, who had some private 
loi tunc She lemained in England while 
Phillip was in Ausliaha, and died ap- 
paienily .tboiit the middle of 1792 Her 
will piovidcd loi a legacy of £100 to 
her husband incl the return to him of 
tlu m.iiiiage bond He lived for a lime 
at Bath and London, and in May 1794 
m.uijcd Isabella Whitehead In 179b 
he w.is placed in command of H M S 
Ahxandn of 74 guns and did patrol 
and conv'oy work, m October was 
uansfcircd to HMS Stoifisure, and 
1 m September 1797 "'vas m com» 
1 inand ol the Blenheim of 98 guns In 
I Febiuaiy 1798 he was superseded m the 
I command ol the Blenheim m circum- 
j stances involving no leflecuon on him 
He was at Lisbon at the time and im- 
mediately leuirncd to London In April 
1798 he received an appointment as 
(ommandei ol the Hampshire Sea Fen 
ciblcs In Jamiaiy 1799 he became rear- 
admiral of the blue, and m 1803 was 
in command of the whole of the sea 
fcncibles In 1805 he retired trom this 
command and spent most of the rest 
of his lift at Bath His correspondence 
shows that he continued to keep up Ins 
interest in New South Wales He was 
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promoted real -admiral of the led on 9 
November 1805, vice-admnal of the 
white on 25 October 1809, \'iceadmiial 
of the led on 31 July i8io, and on 4 
June 1814 admiial of the blue With 
his pension of £500 a year foi his colonial 
sei vices, and ins half pay, he was in 
comfoi table financial circumstances He 
had a seveie illness in 1808 but re 
covered, and so late as 1812 we find 
him taking an interest in F H Green- 
way the architect (qv) On 31 August 
1814 he died at Bath His wife sumved 
him but there appeal to ha\e been no 
children by either marriage He was 
buried in St Nicholas’s Church, Bath- 
ampton The stoiy that Phillip com 
mitted suicide by throwing himself fiom 
his window is not supported by any 
evidence Portraits of him will be found 
in the national portrait gallery, London, 
and the William Dixson gallery, Sydney 
A monument to his memory m Bath 
Abbey Chuich was unveiled on 3 June 
1937 Another is at St Mildied’s Churcli, 
Biead-street, London, and theie is a 
statue by A Simonetti in the botanic 
gaidens, Sydney 

Phillip was a slight, daik complexioned 
man of below medium height, quick in 
manner, self controlled and courageous 
His task was to make a settlement in a 
wilderness with few and imperfect 
tools, and a host of broken men to use 
them He had, however, the determina- 
tion that enables a man to make the 
best of the conditions His strong seme 
of duty did not help to make him 
personally popular, and he received 
little help from some of his subordinate 
officers His second in command Ma]oi 
Ross, was a positue hindrance to him 
Steadfast in mind, modest, without self 
seeking, Phillip had imagination enough 
10 conceive what the settlement might 
become, and the common sense to rea 
li^e what at the moment was possible 
and expedient When almost everyone 
was complaining he never himself com 
plained, when all feared disastei he 
could still hopefully go on with his work 
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He was sent out to found a convict 
settlement, he laid the foundations of a 
great dominion 

G Mackaness, Admit al Atthur PhilUp with 
good bibliognph\ M Barnard Eidershavv 
Phillip of Austialia Htstoncal Records of New 
South Wales, vols 1 and II, Historical Records 
of Australia ser I, vols ] and II National 
Histoncal Metnoiial to Admiral Arthw Pliilltp 
RN , St Mildred’s Chinch The Voyage of 
Governor Phillip to Botany Bay Eiis OBrien, 
The Foundation of Australia See also Ed b) 
Owen Rutter, The First Fleet, The Record of 
the Foundation of Australia and G D Milford 
Governor Phillip and the Earh Settlement of 
Nen South Wales 

PHILP, Sir Robert (1851-1922), pre- 
mier of Queensland, was born at Glas 
gow on 28 Decembci 1851, the second 
son of John Philp and his wife, Maiv 
Ann Wiley His father was the pro 
piietoi of a lime kiln at Glasgow Robert 
Philp was educated at the Andeiston 
Presbyterian Chuich School, and in 
1862 his father emigrated with his family 
to Queensland, arriving at Brisbane on 
6 August The boy was sent to the 
national school and in Novembei 1863 
entered the service of Biight Brothers, 
aftet wards Gibbs Bright and Company 
He remained with them for 1 1 years and 
was then employed by James Burns (q v ) 
In January 1875 he was sent to Towns- 
ville, then a very small place While 
tliere he took pait in the development 
of the mining industry m Queensland, 
but his mam interest lay in the build- 
ing up of the business m which he be- 
came a partnei under the well-known 
name of Burns Philp and Company As 
agents dealing with the wool, wood and 
gold from the inland country the business 
became very prosperous, and giadually 
got together a large fleet of steamers 
The management at Sydney was in the 
hands of James Burns, while Philp was 
in control at Townsville He became 
a member of tlie town council, m De- 
cember 1885 was asked to become a 
candidate for the newly-formed electorate 
of Musgrave, was duly elected early in 
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1880 and shoitly aftci wards lemoved 
to Biisl)anc Vs .1 lepiesentative of a 
North Queensland electoiale he made 
his fust speech in iavoin of the forming 
of a new colony there In October 1893 
he reached cabinet rank as secretary £01 
mines in the H M Nelson (qv) minis- 
tiy, and m Apiil 1898 he became 
treasurei and secretaiy for mines in the 
T J Byines (q v ) ministry When 
Byrnes died in Septembei 1898, Philp 
was given the same positions in the sue 
cceding J R Dickson (qv) mmistiy 
This was defeated on 1 December 1899, 
but the Labour ministiy which took its 
place lasted less than a week Philp had 
been elected leader of the opposition, 
and on 7 December formed a ministry, 
taking the portfolios of premier, treas 
urer, and secretaiy for mines He showed 
himself to be an excellent administrator 
and won the respect of both sides of 
the house The igoo session pioduced no 
fewer than 34 acts of pailiament mclud 
mg several railway acts, a factoiies and 
shops «ict, and others dealing with the 
amendment of the land laws In 1901 
Philp paid a visit to South Africa dui- 
mg the recess to see Ins son who had 
contacted enteric fevei while with the 
Australian forces On his return he had 
to face the dilficulties arising fiom a 
lour years drought, during which the 
sheep in the state were reduced from 
81,000,000 to 7,000,000 Various amelior- 
ative measuies were passed by the gov- 
ernment to assist the glaziers, but though 
an impiovement m the mining industry 
helped matters to some extent, nothing 
could stop the heavy falling off m rev- 
enue and consequent deficits The com 
ing of federation, of which Philp had 
been a consistent advocate, was not at 
first helpful to Queensland, and Philp 
had many difficulties to contend with 
He puisued a policy of econom1c.1l and 
tareful administration and in an en- 
deavour to balance tlie budget brought 
in an income tax, the first direct taxation 
to be imposed in Queensland On 8 
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Septembei 1903, being deserted by some 
of his suppoitcis, he was able to cairy 
a bill to amend the stamp act by only 
two \otes, and the goveiniiient resigned 
He was m opposition until Novembei 
1907 when he was asked to form a new 
ministiy on the defeat of W Kidston 
(q \ ) But the Laboui parly held the 
balance of powei and Philp was almost 
at once defeated A few months later, 
aftei an election, a coalition was made 
between the Philp and Kidston parties, 
but Philp declined to accept office 
Practically the effect was that his jaaity 
was amalgamated with Kidston’s but he 
felt that a thiee party system was un 
workable, and hencefoith worked loy 
ally foi Kidston as a pnvatc member and 
was never in office again In August 
191s a Philp scholarship was founded 
at the newly formed university of 
Queensland by public siibsciiption as a 
permanent memorial of the work Philp 
had done for Queensland In the same 
yeai he Visited Europe and while in 
Edmbiugh his portiait, now in tlie 
national galleiy at Biisbane, was painted 
by Sii James Guthrie Aftei his return 
to Queensland Philp took up his duties 
as a private racmbci again and m Janu- 
ary 1915 was made a KCMG In the 
following May the Labour party was 
successful at the gencial election and 
Philp was defeated by something under 
200 votes He had represented his elec- 
torate for 27 years He devoted himself 
to business pursuits, but in 1920 formed 
one of a delegation sent to England ask- 
ing for the appointment of a governoi 
of Queensland Shortly after the arrival 
of the delegation Sir Michael Nathan 
was appointed to the position This was 
Philp’s last act of public service and he 
died following an operation on 17 June 
1922 He had mairicd (1) Miss Camp- 
bell, (2) Miss Munro, who survived him 
with his two sons and five daughters 
Philp was modest, shrewd and amiable 
He was a successful business man, and 
as a politician was always thinking first 
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of his countiy He did excellent work 
in the de\elopment of Queensland 

Harr\ C Pexn, Mmiotrs of the Hon Sv Robert 
Plitll), A C M G 1 he Brisbane Courier, ig 
June igaj! C \ Btiinjs Queensland Politics 
Dunng Sixty lean 

PIGOT, Edward Francis (1858 1929), 
astronoinei and seismologist, was bom 
at Dundrum, Ireland, on i8 September 
1858 He graduated B A and MB at 
Innity College, Dublin, and after a 
post graduate course at London prac- 
tised at Dublin for some yeais as a phy- 
sician He then entered the Jesuit order, 
and coming to Australia about i8qo was 
appointed science mastei at Riverview 
College, Sydney In 1899 he went to 
China as a missionaiy, but his health 
broke down and for six years he was at- 
tached to the observatories of Zi-kai- 
wei and Zo se near Shanghai His inter- 
est in astronomy had been aroused 
when, as a student at Dublin, he had at- 
tended lectures given by Sir Robert 
Ball He returned to Sydney in 1905 and 
took up his old position at Riverview 
There he founded an obser\atory whicli 
though ill-equipped at first (it was not 
until 1922 that he had a first-iate tele- 
scope), eventually became widely known 
Pigot had given particular attention to 
seismology, and in 1914 visited Europe 
as a delegate of the Commonwealth gov- 
ernment to the international seismologi- 
cal congress which was to have been 
held at Petrograd, but had to be aban- 
doned on account of the war He was 
elected a member of the Australian 
national research council in 1921, and 
was a delegate to the International 
Astronomical Union at Rome in 1922, 
and the Pan-Pacific Science Congress at 
Tokyo in 1926 He was a past president 
of the New Soutli Wales section of the 
British Astronomical Association, and 
was a member of the council of the 
Royal Society of New South Wales for 
seven years from 1921 He died at Syd- 
ney on 22 May 1929 
Pigot was a man of somewhat frail 


physique, with many inteiests and great 
learning He ivas an excellent musician, 
had a charming personality, and was 
much loved Foi many years he devoted 
himself to his obser\'atory, and partly 
by personal sacrifice got together the 
collection of instruments which enabled 
it to be ranked among the best seismo- 
logical observatories in the world His 
own work m this direction was of the 
highest order, and towards the end of his 
life he was engaged m research m 
weather problems of great interest He 
believed that eventually it might be 
possible to consideiably increase the 
range and certainty of weather fore- 
casting, by the systematic collaboration 
of meteorologists and astronomers in 
different parts of the world 

Journal and Proceedings Royal Society of Neu> 
South Wales iggo, p 5 The Sydney Morning 
Herald, aa and ag Mi' igag The Advocate, 
30 Ma> igag 

PIGUENIT, William Charles (183G 
1914), artist, was born at Hobart on 27 
August 1836 (Aust Ency) His father, 
Frederick de Geyh Pi^enit, came 
of an old Huguenot family Pigu- 
enit entered the survey department at 
Hobart and became a draftsman He 
received some lessons in painting from 
Frank Dunnett, a Scottish painter, who 
was working in Hobart, and gave all 
his spare time to painting In 1872 he 
retired from the public service to take 
up the life of an artist, but had little 
success in finding patrons until Sir 
James Agnew (q v ) gave him a good 
price for a picture About 1880 he moved 
to Sydney and was one of the foundeis 
of the Art Society of New South Wales 
He spent much time in the country seek- 
ing subjects, and during a visit to Tas- 
mania came under the notice of the 
governor’s wife. Lady Hamilton On her 
suggestion a large number of his draw- 
ings were purchased by the government 
for the Hobart gallery In 1895 his “Flood 
m the Darling" was purchased for the 
national gallery at Sydney, and in 1898 
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and igoo he Msiicd Euiopt whcic he 
e\hibitcd boUi at London and Pans 
Reluming to Austialia he won (he 
Wynne pii/c in igoi with his “Thundei 
stoini on the Bailing’ and two yeais 
later he was commissioned by the tins 
tees to paint his “Mount Kosciusko” 
foi the Sydney gallciy He died on 17 
July 1914 He is repiesented in the 
Sydney, Hobait and Geelong galleiies 
Piguenit was the fiist native-born 
landscape paiiiiei in Austialia of any 
impoitance His thoioughly painstaking 
and sincere woik belongs to the Vic 
toiian tiadition, now out of fashion but 
sound within its limits 

W V Legge The Tasmanian Mail 6 Ma\ iqifj 
\V Mnoie, The S/on of Austiahan Ait 

PIPER, John (1773 1851), pioneei, was 
boin at Maybolc Ayishiic, Scotland in 
1773, the son of Hugh Piper, a doctoi 
ol Coinish descent In Apiil 1791 he 
cntcied the aimy as an ensign in the 
New South Wales Coips, and he arrived 
at Sydney m the Pttt in Februaiy 1792 
In 1793 he was sent to Noifolk Island 
and by 1795 had become a lieutenant 
He went to Euiope on leave in 1797, 

1 etui lied to Sydney m 1799, and in 1800 
iccened the local lank ol captain He 
was fiiendly with John Macarthui (qv) 
and acted as his second in the duel wuth 
Patel son (qv) in September i8oi Pipei 
was put undei aiicst and theie was 
some intention of sending him to be 
tiled in England He w^as, however, tiled 
bv eoiii i mai ti.il at Sytliic} and acquitted 
kt the btgmmiig ol 180 1 he went to 
\oiiolk Kliiid again and in September, 
w'hen lo\(auv (ij \ ) lelt the island on 
suk lent, was appointed actiiig-com 
mandant Joseph Holt (qv), who had 
been sent to Norfolk Island meiely on ' 
suspicion of having been concerned 
with the abortise icbcllion m Apiil, 
was \ei7 grateful to Pipei for releasing 
him from woiking as a convict He de 
sciibed Piper as a “perfect gentleman 
and excellent officci” But the expense 


ol maintammg Noifolk Island was too 
gicit It w'as giadually evacuated, and 
Pipei left lor S)dney tow'ards the end 
ol 1809 His mild lule of the settlement 
was much to Ins ciedit, but he was foi 
tunate in not being at Sydney duimg 
the deposition of Bligh He went to 
England in Septembci i8ii and m Ma) 
1813 was appointed naval officer at Poit 
Jackson Pipei lesigned from the aims 
and anivetl at Sydney m Febiuaiy 1814 
His office developed into a combination 
of being in chaige ol the custom house 
haiboui tiust and watei police He col 
lected the haibour dues and customs 
duties and was paid a commission of 
5 pel cent on the amount collected 
With Sydney increasing lapidly in im 
poitance as a poit his fees rose lapidly 
and he eventually leceived £4000 a ycai 
01 nioie He also itceived vaiious giants 
ol land and built a beautiful house neai 
Point Pipci which became a ecntie ol 
hospitality in Sydney Pipei was intci 
csted in lioise racing and aq^uatics and 
he spent much money on leiativcs and 
fuends less loi tunate than himsclt He 
became chan man of dircctois of the 
Bank ol New South Wales, a membei 
of many committees, and a magistrate 
But he was of too easy-going a dispo 
sition to be able to also attend properly 
to his duties as naval officci, and in spite 
of his laige income had private money 
difficulties Soon aftei the aiiival of 
Goveinoi Bailing in Bccember 1825, 
inquiiies wcie held into the conduct 
of the bank and of the naval office, and 
neither tinned out satisfactorily for 
Pipei The bank had made laige ad- 
vances to the friends of the diiectois, 
and the staff of the naval office was 
found to be inadequate and many duties 
had not been collected Pipei was supei 
seded and attempted to commit suicide 
by jumping out of his boat He was res 
cued by one ol his men in an unconscious 
state but rccoveied 

Piper was almost a mined man He 
had many pioperties, but it w-as a bad 
time for selling them and some icalized 
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much below then \alut His ii lends 
stood by him, and enough was saved 
honi the wieck for him to make a hesh 
stait on his piopeity of aooo acres, 
A-lloway Bank near Bathuist A house 
was built and in 1829 Goveinoi Darling 
and Ins wife paid the Pipeis a visit, 
thus demonstrating that dishonesty had 
not been the cause of Pipei’s disaster 
If he had been constitutionally able to 
live within his income his station might 
have been very successful It certainly 
gave Pipei and his family a good living 
loi many yeais But he had no reseives, 
and when the depression of 1844 came 
he lost Alloway Bank All that was left 
was a fund in the hands of W C Went 
worth (qv) This had been subscribed 
at the time of the fiist ciash by some ol 
Piper’s fi lends, and with it a pioperty of 
500 acres was secuied at Westbourne 
Piper was now over 70, and at West 
bouine he gradually faded out of life 
He died there on 8 yune 1851 He inai 
lied Maiy Ann Shears, who survived him 
with a large family of sons and daughteis 
^Vhen Piper died he was already al- 
most forgotten, his biographeis searclied 
in vain foi obituaiy notices in the news- 
papers Yet during the eighteen-twenties 
he was one of the best-known men in 
Sydney His misfortunes laigely aiose 
fiom his lack of business sense, and an 
inability to say no to people who sponged 
on him But it was also said of him 
that he was “too noble-minded to desne 
to make a fortune from the labour of 
the settler, the plunder of the soldiei, 
or fiom the sweat of the convict’s brov\” 
(Holt) 

M Barnard Eldersha^^, The Life and Tunes 
of Captain John Piper, Historical Records of 
Australia, ser I, vols III to XIII, T Crofton 
Croker, Memoir of Joseph Holt, Phihp H 
Morton, Journal and Proceedings Ro)al Aus 
iralian Historical Society, vol XV, pp 368 79, 
Flora Eldershaw, ibid, vol XXVI, pp 479 98 

PLAYFORD, Thomas (1837-1915), pre- 
mier of South Australia and federal 
senator, was born in London in 1837 


His father the Rev Thomas Plavfoid, 
was in the aimy befoi e joining the chmch 
and fought with the Guards at Watei- 
loo Thomas Playfoid was brought to 
South Autsralia in 1844, and had com- 
paratively little schooling, but after- 
waids lead widel) He began vvoiking 
on a farm in eaily life but aftei wards 
took up maiket gardening with success 
He became a membei of the East Tor- 
rens district council, was chairman for 
21 years, and for several years was presi- 
dent of the Association of District Chan 
men He was elected to parliament for 
Onkaparmga in 1868 as a Libeial and 
land reformei, and held the seat foi 
four years In 1875 he was elected for 
East Toirens and in the following Feb 
luary became commissioner of ciovvn 
lands in the Boucaut (qv) ministries 
from Maich to June 1876 and Octobei 
1877 to Septembei 1878, in the Moigan 
(qv) ministry Septembei 1878 to June 
i88i, and from Februaiy to June 1881$ 
m the Colton (q "v ) ministry He was 
also commissioner of public woiks m 
Colton’s ministry fiom June 1884 to 
February 1885 He became premier and 
treasurer in June 1887 and held office 
until June 1889, when he was succeeded 
by J A Cockburn (q v ) He formed his 
second rainistiy in August 1890, was also 
treasuier until January 1892, and com- 
missioner of crown lands until June 
1892, when the mmistiy resigned He 
was one of the two representatives of 
South Australia at the federal confer- 
ence held in Melbourne in 1890, and 
came into conflict with Sir Henry Parkes 
(q V ) on the ground that his proposals 
were too vague and indefinite He was 
a representative at the Sydney conven- 
tion of 1891, sat on the constitutional 
committee, and took an active part in 
the proceedings He was treasuier and 
minister controlling the Northern Ter- 
ntory in Kingston’s (9[v) ministry from 
June 1893 until April 1894, when he 
was appointed agent-general for South 
Australia in London Returning to Aus- 
ualia four years later he was elected one 
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of the senatois for South Australia to the 
fiist federal parliament in igoi, was 
\ ICC president of the executive council 
and leadci of the senate in the first 
Deakin (q v ) ministry from Septembei 
1903 to April igoi and minister foi 
defence in the second Deakin ministry 
fiom July 1905 to Januaiy 1907 He lost 
his seat at the Decembei 1906 election 
and retned fiom politics He died at 
\delaide on 19 April 1915 He married 
111 i860, Mary Jane, daughter of the 
Rev W Kinsman, who survived him 
with five sons and five daughters 
Playford was physically a big man, 
considerably over six feet in height and 
burly in proportion, with a resounding 
voice and a blunt manner An astute 
politician who, howevci, faiily earned 
his nick-name of “Honest Tom”, he left 
a long record of useful work behind him 
One of his grandsons, Thomas Playford, 
bom in 1896, became premier and 
treasurer of South Australia in 1938 

The Registei, Adclaule, 20 April 1915, B R 
Wise, The Making of the Austiahan Common 
wealth P Menncll, The Dictionary of Aus- 
halastan Btogiapln, Who's Who in Australia, 

PLUNKETT, John Hubert (i8oa- 
i86g), attorney-general of New Soutli 
Wales, son of George Plunkett, was 
boin at Mount Plunkett, county Ros- 
common, Ireland, in June 1803 He 
entered Trinity College, Dublin, in 
November 1819, giaduated BA in 1834 
and in 1836 was called to the Irish bar 
He practised as a barrister with success, 
fought for Catholic emancipation, and 
had much influence on the success of 
his party’s candidates at the election for 
Roscommon held m 1830 In 1831 he 
was appointed solicitor-general of New 
South Wales where he arrived in June 
1833 The then attorney-general, J Kin- 
chela, was so extremely deaf that it was 
dif&cult for him to- do his work, and 
Plunkett had to undertake most of his 
duties Early in 1836 Kinchela retired 
from his position, Plunkett took his 
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place, and in the same yeai was associated 
with Governor Bourke (qv) m bring- 
ing about a new church and schools act 
Plunkett obtained leave of absence to 
attend to private business in Ireland m 
1841, and did not return to Sydney 
until August 1843 In Octobei 1844 he 
applied foi the vacant position of chief 
justice which was, however, given to 
Alfied Stephen (qv) Plunkett was of- 
iered the judgeship vacated by Stephen 
but declined it He was made a member 
of the executive council in March 1847, 
and in 1848, when the national school 
system was founded, was appointed chair- 
man of the board of education He gave 
up the attorney generalship and letired 
on a pension of £1300 a year in 1856 
In the same year he was elected a mem- 
ber of the legislative assembly at the 
first election under the new constitution 
He resigned his seat in January 1857, 
was nominated to the legislative council, 
and elected its president In Febiuary 
1858, on account of the board of educa- 
tion having issued regulations which 
Charles Cowper (q v ), then premier, dis- 
approved of, Plunkett was dismissed 
from his position as chairman and he 
thereupon resigned from the council 
There was much public sympathy with 
Plunkett, and the government offered 
to leinstate him if he would withdraw 
statements he had made in letteis which 
were consideied offensive This he de- 
clined to do Plunkett was again a mem- 
bei of the legislative assembly from 
September 1858 to November i860, in 
June 1861 was nominated to the council, 
and fiom October 1863 to February 
1865 was vice-president of the executive 
council in the first Martin (q v ) ministry 
He was then leconciled with Cowper, 
and fioin August i86rj to January 1866 
was attorney general in the fourth 
Cowper ministry He was also vice- 
chancellor of the university of Sydney 
from 1865 to 1867 For the last two 
years of his life he lived mucli at Mel- 
bourne on account of his wife’s health, 
and he made his last public appearance 
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there in 1869 as secretary to the pro- 
vincial council of the Roman Catholic 
Church He died at Melbourne on 9 
May 1869 leaving a widow but no child- 
ren Plunkett was the author of The 
Austiahan Magistrate, a Guide to the 
Duties of a Justice of the Peace, first 
published in 1835 and reissued in at 
least three subsequent editions. The 
Magistrate’s Pocket Book ( 1859 ), and 
On the Evidence of Accomplices ( 1863 ) 
Plunkett was dignified and somewhat 
austere in manner, though he could le- 
lax on occasions He had much ability 
and exercised great influence in the 
early days of education in New South 
Wales and in connexion with the anti- 
transportation movement John Fairfax 
(qv) said he was “the greatest friend 
of civil and religious hbeity in the 
colony”, and he was in advance of his 
time in his attitude to the land question, 
and in his advocacy of manhood suffiage 

The Sydney Morning He) aid, 11th May 1869, 
Historical Records of Australia, ser I, wls 
XVI to XXVI, P S Cleary, Australia’s Debt 
to Irish Nation builders, Aubrey Halloran, 
Journal and Proceedings Royal Australian His 
toncal Society, vol X, pp 388 37 

FOLDING, John Bede (1794*1877), first 
Roman Catholic archbishop of Sydney, 
was born on i8 October 1794 at Liver- 
pool, England His mother was a sister 
of the Very Rev Father Bede Brewei, 
piesident general of the English Bene 
dictine congregation Folding’s father 
died when he was eight and his education 
was supervised by an uncle He was sent 
to the Benedictine school at Acton 
Burnell and received the religious habit 
in his seventeenth year In 18 14 he went to 
Downside near Bath, and continuing 
his studies was eventually ordained priest 
on 4 March 1819 He was appointed pre- 
fect, and his sympathetic nature gave him 
much influence over the boys in his care 
In 1824 he became novice-master, in 1826 
secretary to the president general, and 
on 29 June 1834 was consecrated the first 
Australian bishop He had previously 


declined the see of Madras He reached 
Sydney in September 1835 He had 
brought some clergy with him to re- 
inforce the few already in the colony, 
and retaining one at Sydney he divided 
the interior into large missionary dis- 
tricts and placed a priest in charge of 
each He had been received by Ulla- 
thoine (qv), the vicar-general, who was 
able to tell him of the moral degradation 
of most of the convicts, and though 
Folding realized that his greatest hope 
must he with the rising generation, for 
many years much of his time was taken 
up m missionary work with the convict 
population His other chief tasks were 
the provision of schools and the building 
of churches In his earlier days m Sydney 
he had the valuable help of Ullathorne, 
who by looking after the business of the 
diocese, was able to free Folding for his 
missionary labours Another pressing 
mattei was the completion of the build- 
ing of the first St Mary’s cathedral, the 
funds for which had to be collected from 
a comparatively small community In 
1840 Ullathorne left Australia and Fold- 
ing went with him to Europe to obtain 
more clergy, for though the number of 
priests had increased from eight to nine- 
teen m five years, many more were le- 
quired At Rome the question of an 
Austialian Hierarchy was brought for- 
ward, and by March 1842 it had been 
deaded that Australia should have three 
episcopal sees, Sydney, Hobart and 
Adelaide Folding had been made an 
archbishop before he left for Sydney, 
where he arrived on 9 March 1843 
During this visit he was made a Count 
of the Holy Roman Empire His title 
“Archbishop of Sydney” was protested 
against by the Anglican bishop W G 
Broughton (qv) without efEect 
Folding found that his boundaries 
were constantly widening The new 
settlement at Melbourne had to be 
provided with clergy, and a new see had 
been erected at Perth He visited Europe 
again in 1847 needs of Mel- 

bourne were brought before the propa- 
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ganch authorities It ivas aiianged that 
I’oldnig should ha^c a toadjutoi, and 
iliL Right Rex Htniy Charles Daxis 
x\as gixt-ii this position xvifh the title ol 
bishop of Maitland Folding ictuincd 
lo S)dney m Maich 1818 and toxvaids 
the end of that ycai a nexv diocese was 
tieatcd at Melbourne With all Iiis 
mciits Folding was not a strong ad 
niinistiatoi and had much woiiy oxei 
financial matteis, though Di Daxis xvas 
now taking these in hand In 1854 
Folding again xisited Rome and it has 
been stated that his simple and touching 
words during the discussion upon the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception 
had a gieat effect upon the assembled 
bishops Unfoi tunalely the health of 
his coadjutoi, Bishop Daxis, broke down 
and he died on 17 May 1854 Wdiilc 
Folding was at Rome the sending of i 
petition fiom some mcmbeis of the 
community of St Maiy’s at Sydney pi ay 
ing for the lemoval fiom all authoiity 
over them of Dr Giegoiy, the vicai- 
geiieral, led to Folding asking to be 
allowed to icsign Ins see He xvas, how- 
ever, assured that there xvas the fullest 
confidence m his diocesan administi ation 
He was much interested aftei his letiirn 
in the erection of St John’s College at 
the university of Sydney, and following 
that the completion of the cathedral of 
St Maiy The work was steadily carried 
on and much had been done when on 
ag June 1865 the cathedial was laid in 
lums by a file Undetened by this disas- 
ter the foundations of the nexv cathedial 
were laid a few months latci But Fold- 
ing was now past 70 years of age and 
felt the need of a vigorous coadjutor 
Going to Europe again m Novembei 
1865 he was much attracted to Rogei 
William Bede Vaughan (q v ) and asked 
that he might be given that position 
His request was not granted until 1873 
Prom the end of that year he was ft ted 
from the active duties of the diocese 
He died on 16 March 1877 
Folding's overflowing kindness, sym 
pathy and humility, helped him to do ! 


xxondeilul xvoik among the neglected 
conxicis dm mg liis tally days in Aus- 
tialia But these xeiy qualities led at 
times to indecision ind weakness in ad- 
imnistiatixe woik \ dignified scholarly 
and eloquent pieacher, he was loved by 
* all Ins Hock anti respected by all outside 

! 

1 H N Bill, Benedictine Pionteis in Austiaha 
I P r jMoi in Histoiy of the Calhultc Church 
I in Aiistiahiiia Iht Catholic Entyclopaedia, 
\ol \ 1 I The Sydnc^ Moining Herald, 17 
I Much 1877 

POLLOCK, Jamls Arthur (1865 1933), 
physicist, was born at 01 near Coik, 

' ii eland, in 1865 He studied at the 
Manchester Giammai School and the 
' loyal univeisity of Ireland where he 
giaduated as bacheloi of engincciing 
He came to Sydney in 1884 and obtained 
' .1 seicntific appointment on the staff of 
the obsenx'atoiy, but gave this up to 
attend the univeisity ol Sydney He 
1 giaduated BSc m 1889 with the uni 
' xeisity medal foi physics, and in 
the following year became a demon- 
j siiatoi in physics undci Professor 
I Tin elf all (qv) He held this position 
I loi nine years, occasionally acting as 
ThiclfaU's locum lenens, and m April 
1899 was appointed piofessor of physics 
He' was president of section A of the 
I \ustialasian Association for the Ad- 
xaneement of Science 111 1909, became a 
membci of the council of the Royal 
Society of New South Wales m the same 
ycai, and two yeais latei was elected one 
of the honorary secretaries lo this society 
When the Austialian mining battalion 
was fonued m 1915 Pollock, though 
well past militaiv age, enlisted m it and 
was gixtn .1 ( ijnaiu’s commission On 
the xMstfui flout in fiance he was in 
charge of an officeis* school, for Uainmg 
m the use of geojihoncs and other listen 
I ing devices He was altei wards trans 
fcriecl to an expeiimcntal air station at 
Fainborough, England, wlieie he helped 
in the work of finding methods of in 
dicating deviations from a set course 
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He letLunecl to Australia in iqig and 
died at Sydney on 34 May 1923 altei a 
shoit illness 

Pollock was one ot the most modest 
and retiring oC men, he was seveial times 
asked to accept the presidency ot the 
Royal Society of New South Wales but 
always refused He was content in feeling 
that as one of the secretaiies ot the 
society and as editor of the Pwceedtngs, 
he was able to do some work foi science 
in addition to his duties as a piofessoi 
at the university He was piobably quite 
unaware of the affection, high legard foi 
his character, and respect for his great 
abilities felt by his colleagues He was 
one ot the founders of the Australian 
national reseaich council in 1919, and 
an original member of its council and 
executive committee His published woik 
includes some 20 papeis including le- 
search on the lelations between the geo- 
metrical constants of a conductor and the 
wavelength of the clectio-magnetic 
ladiation obtained fiom it, the specific 
inductive capacity of a sheet of^glass at 
1 igh frequency, the application of the 
ionic theoiy of conduction to the cai- 
bon arc, and in\ estigations of the 10ns of 
the atmospheie Some of his measuie- , 
ments of specific inductive capaclt^ can , 
claim to be the most exact and tiust 1 
woiihy extant He was elected a fellow , 
of the Royal Society, London, in 1916 

Journal and Pioceedxngs Ro\al Son h n( 
New {south Wales 192^, The S\(liir\ Mmiiiiii> 
Herald 215 Max 1922, Pxoceedvigs of Uk llo al 
Socieh of I otidou 'sol 91, s>eii<.s H (ahndai 
of ilif !nii>risit\ of Sydney, 1923. p 777 

POWERS, Sm Charles (1853-1939), 1 
judge of the high court, was boin at 
Brisbane on 8 Maich 1853 Educated 
at Brisbane Gramniai School he was ad- 
mitted to practise as a solicitor in 1876 
and was called to the bar in iSgjt He 
entered the Queensland parliament m 
june 1888 as a membci of the legisla- 
tive assembly, in Novembei 1889 be- ' 
came postmaster-general and minister { 
for education in the Morehead (qv) 1 


ministiy, and held these positions until 
August 1890 He was leadei ol the op 
position m 1894-5 1^94 brought 

in an electoral leform bill which pro- 
sided foi ivomen’s fianchise and the 
abolishing of pluial \oting It did not, 
howevei, go beyond the second reading 
stage, and he had no success with his 
mdustiial conciliation and arbitration 
bill which he brought foiwaid in the 
same 'veai He was crown solicitor foi 
Queensland fiom 1899 to 1903, and was 
then appointed as the fiist solicitoi 
geneial for the Commonwealth He held 
this position for 10 yeais and was then 
made a justice of the high court of Aus- 
tralia He w^as president of the Com 
monwealth court of conciliation and 
aibitiation in 1931, but leturned to the 
high court bench m 1936 He letiied in 
1939 and in the same year was created 
KC M G He died on 25 Apiil 1939 He 
man led m 1878 Kate Ann Thornbum 
who survned him with children Powers 
w'as a good cricketer m his youth and on 
one occasion captained a Queensland 
team against an English eleven He w'as 
much interested m social questions In 
the early days ot federal government he 
was associated w ith many important con- 
stitutional problems, and before being 
raised to the bench conducted seieral 
appeals to the pi ivy council on behalf 
of the Commonwealth government 

C A Beina>s Queensland Politics dunng Sixh 
I ears, The Aigus Melbourne 26 April 1939 
Who’s Who 1958 

PRAED, Rosa Caroline (1851-1935), 
novelist, generally known as Mis Camp- 
bell Praed, was bom at Bromelton, 
Queensland, on 27 March 1851 Her 
fathci, Thomas Lodge Murray-Prior 
(1819-1892), w'as born in England and 
came to Sydney in May 1839 He after- 
wards took up grazing countiy in 
Queensland and became a member of the 
legislatue council He was postmastei- 
general in the second Herbert (q v ) min- 
istry in 1866, m the Mackenzie (q\ ) 
ministry, 1867-8, and the Palmer (qv) 
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ministry, 1870 4, and was elected chair- 
man of committees m the council in July 
1889 He married (1) Matilda Haipur in 
1846 who died in i868 and (2) Noia G 
Baiton Rosa Caroline was the eldest 
daughtei ol his first wife and was edu 
cated at Bnsbane, wheie she gathered the 
mateiials for the political and social hie 
of her early books She married on 29 
August 1872 Arthur Campbell Biilkley 
Mackworth Praed, a nephew of Wmthiop 
Mackworth Praed the poet Mis Piaed 
spent about foui yeais on the land and 
in 1876 went to London Except foi a 
visit to Australia made some 18 years 
later, England was henceforth her home 
In 1880 she published her first book. An 
Austi alian Hei otne, which had been twice 
returned to hci for revision by Chap 
man and Hall’s rcadci, George Mere 
dith, he pioliably gave her advice of 
great \alue This book was followed by 
Policy and Passion (1881), one of the 
best of hei caihei books, which went into 
at least thiee editions An Austi alian 
reprint was issued in 1887 under the 
title oi Longleat of Koomlbyn Nadine, 
the Study of a Woman, was published m 

1882, Moloch, a Story of Sacrifice, in 

1883, and Zeio, a story of Monte Cailo, 

in 1884 In that year began hei friend 
ship with Justin McCartliy which con- 
tinued for the lest of his life He was 
20 years her senior, with an established 
reputation as a liteiary man They col- 
laborated in tliree novels, The Right 
Honourable (1886, 4th ed 1891), The 
Rebel Rose (issuecl anonymously in 
1888 but two latei editions under the 
title, The Rival Princess, appeared in 
their joint names), and The Ladies' Gal- 
lery (1888) Another joint work was 
The Grey Riven , a book on the Thames, 
illustrated with etcliings by Mortimei 
Menpes (qv) Mrs Praed continued to 
write a novel a year for a long period 
Of these the following appealed before 
the end of the centiuy Australian Life 
(1885), Head Station (1885), 

Affinities (1886), The Brother of a 
Shadow (1886), Miss Jacobsen's Chance 


(1886), The Bond of Wedlock (1887), The 
Romance of a Station (1889), The Soul 
of Countess Adrian (i8qi). The Romance 
of a Chalet (i8qi), Outlaw and Law- 
maker (1893), December Roses (1893), 
Christina Chard (1894), Mrs Tregaskis 
(1895), Nubna (1897), The Scourge Stick 
(1898), Madam Izan (1899), and As a 
Watch in the Night (1900) Mrs Praed’s 
husband died in 1901, and in 1902 she 
published My Australian Girlhood, an 
account of her life 111 the country be- 
fore her marriage It contains many in- 
leiesting memories, especially those re- 
lating to the aborigines She then re 
sumed novel writing and published The 
Insane Root (1902), Dwellers by the 
River (1902), Fugitive Anne (1903), The 
Ghoii (1903), The Other Mrs Jacobs 
(1903), Nyna (1904), Some Loves and a 
Life (1904), The Maid of the River 
(1905), The Lost Earl of Elian (1906), 
The Luck of the Lcura (1907), Stubble 
before the Wind (1908), By Their Fruits 
(1908), A Summer Wreath (Short Stories), 
(i 909 )» The Romance of Mademoiselle 
Aissc (1910), Opal Fire (1910), The Body 
of His Desire (1912), The Mystery 
Woman (1913), Lady Bridget m the 
Neve) Never Land (1915), and Sister Sor- 
row (1916) After a friendship of nearly 
30 yeais Justin McCaithy died in April 
1912 Towards the end of that year Mrs 
Piaed published Our Book of Memories, 
Letters of Justin McCarthy to Mrs Camp- 
bell Praed, with connecting explana- 
tions Mrs Piaed’s last years were spent 
at Torquay In 1931 she published The 
Soul of Nyna, which purports to be an 
intimate account of life in Rome over 
1800 years ago as set down by a modern 
woman m a mcdiuraistic state This 
record was written down by Mrs Praed 
between 1899 and 1903, but was not 
published until nearly 30 years later 
Her novel, Nyna, was based on these ex- 
pcuv-iiccs She died at Torquay on 10 
Apul 1935 and was survived by a 
daughtei 

Mrs Campbell Praed never lost her 
interest in her native country and 
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though most of hei life was passed in 
England, a large proportion of her 
novels wcie based on her Australian ex- 
periences Others dealt with the occult, 
with spnitualism, or with abnoimal 
states of mind Mis Praed was much m 
terested in psychological pioblems, her 
character drawing is good although her 
women aie better than her men, she 
had some sense of humour, and she 
could tell a stoiy She is entitled to a 
leading place among the Australian 
novelists who developed in the nine- 
teenth centuiy 

Bwkes Colonial Gentry, 1891, P Mennell, 
The Dictionary of Australasian Biography, E 
Morns Millei, Australian Literature, The Times, 
15 April 1935, The Argus, Melbourne 16 \pnl 
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PRENDERGAST, George Michael 
(1854-1937), politician, was boin at Adel- 
aide on 6 May 1854 PIis patents had 
arrived from Ireland in the previous 
yeai The family came to Victoria, and 
Prendeigast served his apprenticeship as 
a printer at Stawell He afterwards went 
to Sydney and worked on the Sydney 
Daily Telegraph, and later managed the 
Narrandera Angus Returning to Vic- 
toiia in i888, he took much interest m 
his union, and in 1890 was appointed 
Its delegate on the Trades Hall council 
In 189s he became the first secretary of 
the newly-formed Victorian Labour 
party, and in 1894 he was elected a 
member of the legislative assembly for 
North Melbourne Defeated by W A 
Watt at the 1897 election, he regained 
the seat in 1900, and held it until the 
constituency was abolished in 1927 He 
was elected leadei of the Labour party 
m 1904, but lesigncd early in 1913 and 
went on a trip to the old world On his 
return he took office on 9 Dcccmbei 1913 
as chief secretary in the Elmslie govern- 
ment, which was, however, defeated less 
than a fortnight latei He again became 
leader of the Labour party in 1918, and 
on i8 July 1924 formed a government, 
taking himself the portfolios of premier 


and treasurer His party, however, did 
not ha\e a majority in the house and 
he was able to pass little legislation of 
importance In 1926 Prendergast re- 
signed the leadership of the Labour 
party on account of his health and ad 
vancing years, but he still took an active 
part in the work of parliament, and in 
May 1927 was given the position of chief 
secretary in the Hogan ministry which 
lemamed in powei until November 1928 
When Hogan foimed his second min- 
istiy in December 1929, Prendergast, 
who was now in his seventy-sixth 
year, was not a candidate for office Aftei 
the North Melbourne electorate had 
been absorbed under a redistribution 
act, Prendergast was elected for Footsciay 
and represented it until his death on 28 
August 1937 He married Mary Larrad 
in 1876, who survived him with two sons 
and a daughter 

Prendergast was a fluent speaker, a 
good debater, honest and enthusiastic 
foi his cause Personally liked on both 
sides of the house he was largely respon- 
sible for the building up of the Labour 
party in Victoria He was on the coun- 
cil of the Royal Zoological and Acclimati- 
zation Society from 1912, and was a 
trustee of the public library, museums, 
and national gallery of Victoria from 
1921 In private life he was interested in 
pottery and poicelain, and in the work 
of Australian artists and writers 

The Argus and The Age, Melbourne, 30 August 
1937* Who’s Who in Australia, 1935 

PRICE, Thomas (1852-1909), first Lab- 
our premier of South Australia, son of 
a stone mason, was born at Brymbo 
near Wrexham, Noith Wales, on 19 
January 1852 The family moved to 
Liverpool where he was educated at the 
St George’s Church of England penny 
school At nine years of age he began 
to work at his father’s trade, and at 
10 was practically supporting himself 
At 16 he was a Sunday-school teacher 
and a political student Three yeais 
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laid Ik compkkd his appicntiteship, 
iml soon .iluiw lids joined Ins lathci in 
tonti icting ioi KOik on then own 
'iccount 1 he f iinily had passed thioiigh 
hnd tunes but nas now, compaiatuely 
speaking, piospeioiis Pi ice mained Anne 
Lloyd on 14 \piil 1881 and ioiind a 
w 01 thy helpmate He W4is now as a con 
tiactoi paying £(yo a week in w^ages and 
was beginning to sa\e money Ihit his 
health unfoitunately bioke down, and 
being advised to seek a wanner climate 
he sailed foi A.usti aha with his wife and 
child and aimed at Poit Adelaide m 
May 1883 

Price had paid the passages out him 
sell and when he aimed found that 
theie was a good deal of unemployment 
in Adelaide and comparatively little of 
his money remained When he did obtam 
work he quickly showed his ability as a 
vvoikman, and not the least interesting 
thing was that he cut many of the stones 
foi the parliament house 111 which he 
was subsequently piemiei He became 
clcik oi works and loienian at the w'ork 
shops built at Islington loi the lailway 
dcpaitmcnt, and was able to show that 
It was possible to do woik of this kind 
by day laboui cheapei than by tendei 
In private life he continued his chinch 
vvork, took up tcmpeiance leioini, joined 
literal y and debating societies, and was 
particulaily active in conneMon witli 
the newly forming tiade unions In i8r)i 
dunng the election campiign he made 
a most suecessliil speech in place ol the 
adveitised speakci v\ho by some accident 
v\as unable to ajipcar Two ycais latci 
he was selected as a Laboui candidate foi 
pal b uncut He Iijcl the advantage ol hv 
ing in the elistiicl and headed the poll 
by I he nanow maigin ol one vote 

In his caily clays 111 paihamcnt Piicc 
was looked upon by his opponents as i 
clangeious man He then Inicl little Im 
esse, he was lull ol the wnougs of down 
tiodden people, <intl no doubt appealed 
to some as mciely a daiigeious dema- 
gogue That was fai fioni his leal cliai- 
acter, and m latei years, while in no way 


Price 

sacuhcing his pinitiples, he became 
inoic tempeiate in the cxpiession of 
them Eaily in his eaieei in pailiament 
he had a gieat tuumph The Kingston 
gov eminent had intiodiiccd a lactones 
bill and paities weie so equally divided 
th.it one vote would turn the scale 
^Vhcn Puce spoke he exhibited samples 
oi woik done by women, and spoke with 
such leclmg of then houis of woik and 
nnseiable pay, that immediately he fin 
islied his speech the nunistci m chaige 
had the question put, G C Hawkei 
(qv ) eiossccl the fiooi from the opposi 
tion and the bill was passed In 1901 
he became Icadei of the Labour paity 
then veiy small 111 numbei and in Julv 
1905 pieimei of a coalition government 
with a majority of Laboui membeis, 
taking also the poitfolios oi commis- 
sionci ol public woiks and minister of 
education He v\as nevei afiaid to tackle 
difiicult pioblcms and used much tact 
and skill in passing a tiamway bill and 
in acUanemg the piinciplc of wages 
boards He giapplcd with the Miuiav 
vvateis difficulty and set in train the 
tianslei to «hc Commonwealth of the 
Noithcm reiutoiy, long a bin den to 
South Austiaha In 1908 he visited Eng 
land, and had a lemaikable send off la 
England he met many impoitant people 
including the loyal family and polm 
Clans of all paities and lost no oppoi 
tunny ol loiwaiding the cause of Aus 
Lialia Soon aftei his utum he showed 
signs of ill-health and died on 31 Mav 
iqoq amid univeisal icgiet He was sui- 
\ived by his vuLe, foui sons and thice 
daughtcis 

Pi ICC w'as a m.in ol medium height and 
build, keen-eyed and stiong cbmned He 
i\as simple in mannci, loud oi a ]okc 
. nd hail gieat common sense sagacity 
iiul eiieig) Vs a speakei in spite ol 
otiasiontl diglu I ipM's lu giammai and 
pioiumiimon he w.is mosi cifeetive 
ind the siiess of In') emotion <iiici sincei 
It) giev\ into leal eloquence In his 
eaily days necessarily paitisan, and 
often impetuous he aftemaicls became 
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a leaclei with the outlook of a statesman, 
thoroughly icalumg that legislation must 
aim at the good ol the whole commun 
ity 

Price’s eldest son, John Lloyd Price 
(1888-1941) educated at Adelaide, was in 
the South Austiahan iniblic seivice fiom 
1898 to 1915 He was MHA for Port 
Adelaide from 1915 to 1925, agent-gen- 
eial £01 South Australia in London, 1925 
to 1928, and M H R for Boothby fiom 

1928 until his death on 22 April 1941 
He was secretaiy to the federal parlia- 
mentary Laboui paity jfrom Octobei 

1929 to March 1931, when he resigned 
and followed Lyons (q v ) when he left 
the Scullin ministiy Price then became 
secretary to the Independent Australian 
paity and latei secietary of the United 
Australia paity He was survived by a 
son and a daughtei 

T H Smeaton, From Stone Cutter to Ptemut, 
The Register, Adelaide, 1 June 1909, The 
Herald, Melbouinc, s*} Apiil 1941 Common 
•wealth Parliamcntarv Handbook, 1938 

PRICE, Thomas Caradoc Rose (1842 
1911), generally known as Colonel 
Tom Price, founder of the mounted 
iiflcs movement, was born at Hobait on 
21 October 1842 His fathei, John Puce 
(1808-1857), the fourth son of Sir Rose 
Price, baronet, went to Tasmania in 
1835 In 1838 he was appointed police 
magistrate at Hobait, and m 1848 be- 
came chief supeiintendent of convicts 
at Norfolk Island, where his seventy 
gave him an evil leputation among the 
prisoners He became chief inspector of 
convict establishments in Victoria m 
1853, and on 26 March 1857 was stoned 
by convicts employed at Wilhamstown 
near Melbourne and died next day He 
had married a niece of Sir John Frank- 
lin (q V ) and his son, aftei some prelim 
mai7 education at Hobart, went to 
Scotch College, Melbourne, in 1854 Go 
mg on to a military college in England 
he entered the British army in 1861 and 
saw service in India, in 1872 he was 
given the thanks of the government for 


his “untiling eneigy and resource” dui- 
ing the cyclone of 2 May 1872 Retiring 
from the aimy m 1883 Puce letuined 
to Australia and in 1885, ha\mg been 
given much discretion by Sargood (q v ), 
then mmistei foi defence, le-oiganized 
the Victoiian military forces He origin 
ated the mounted iifles, afterwaids called 
the light horse, and was largely lespon- 
sible foi the spiead of the rifle club 
mo\ement Early in 1900 he went to 
South Afiica in command of the second 
Victorian contingent and was engaged in 
much fiont line service Aftei his return 
he was for a short period m command 
of the Victorian foices, and in July 1902 
took command in Queensland He re- 
tired on 1 August 1904 and lived foi 
the remaindei of his life at Warrnam- 
bool, Victoiia His health had been im- 
paired by his services in India and South 
Afiica, and he died at AVarrnambool on 
3 July 1911 He man led (1) Mai\, 
daughtei of Thomas Baillie and (2) 
Eineline Shadforth daughtei of the 
Hon R D Reid, who surM\ed him with 
thiee sons and a daughter by the fiist 
mairiage He was cieated CB in 1900 
Price was an enthusiastic, capable and 
outspoken soldiei He was well liked by 
his men and had many friends but he 
incurred much odium during the mari- 
time stiike in Melbourne in 1890 when 
the military weie called out, for telling 
his men that if they weie commanded 
to file It would be their duty to do so, 
and in that case they should “fiie low 
and lay them out” Price strenuously de- 
fended this on the ground that if the 
troops filed low they would be far less 
likely to hit vital spots 

The Aigus, Melbourne, 4 and 6 July 1911, 
The Age, 4 July igii The Bulletin, 13 Jul\ 
1911, History of Scotch College, Burke's Peei 
age, etc, 1911, pp 1529 and 2339 TTVjo'i TTfto, 
1911, P Mennell, The Dictionary of Aus 
tralastan Biogiapln 

PROPSTING, William Bispham (186 1- 
1937), politician, son of Henry Propst- 
ing, was bom at Hobait on 4 June 
i86i He was educated at the Derwent 
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school, Hobait, and going to South Aus- 
tiaha in 1879 enteied the education 
depailmcnt as a pupil teachei He stud- 
ied at the tiaining college and at Adel- 
aide university, and lose to be first assis 
tant at the Stuitstieet school, Adelaide 
He leturned to Tasmania m 1886, 
studied law, and was admitted to the bar 
in 1893 In Febiuary 1899 he entered 
politics as membei for Hobart in the 
house of assembly, and in August 1901 
was elected leader of the opposition He 
became i^remiei and treasurei on 9 April 
1903, his paity being known as the lib- 
eial democratic paity He succeeded in 
ie-oigani 7 ing the education department 
and established a training college at 
Hobart, but most of his party’s attempts 
to bring in democratic legislation were 
blocked by the legislative council 
Piopsting lesigned on 11 July 1904 and 
was leadci of the opposition until De- 
cember 1905 He was then elected a mem- 
bei of the legislative council, and in 
May 1906 joined the (Sii) John W Evans 
ministiy as attoiney-geneial and min- 
ister for education This ministry re- 
signed in June 1909 From April 1916 to 
August 1932 Propsting was attorney- 
general and minister foi railways m Sir 
W H Lee’s ministry, and was attorney- 
general m the Hayes ministry which 
succeeded it until August 1933 He was 
elected piesident of the legislative coun- 
cil in July 1926 and held this position 
with distinction until his death at 
Hobart on 3 December 1937 He married 
(1) m 1893, Caroline Emma Coles, (3) 
in 1935, Lilias Macfarlane, who survived 
him with a son and two daughters of 
the first marriage He was made a C M G, 
in 1938 A fluent and persuasive speaker 
Propsting made his mark early in his 
parliamentary career He worked for 
ledeiatjon and subsequently frequently 
icpicscnicd his state at federal confer 
cnees He was a good administrator who 
earned a reputation for his earnestness, 
integrity and sound judgment 

The Mercury, Hobart, 4 December 1937, The 
Examiner, Launccsion 4 December 1937 


PROUT, John Skinner (1806-1876), 
artist, was bom at Plymouth, England, 
in 1806 He painted chiefly in watei- 
coloui, and came to Australia towards 
the end of 1840 Fie lectured on ait at 
Sydney with success and endeavoured to 
aiiange an exhibition of pictuies, but 
was obliged to abandon the project In 
1844 he went to Hobait and organized 
the first exhibition of pictures held in 
Australia m Januaiy 1845 A second ex- 
hibition was held in 1846 and a third at 
Launceston 111 the beginning of 1848 
Prout letuined to England in that year 
and li\ed first at Bristol and then at 
London He was elected a member of 
the New Watci Colour Society (now 
the Royal Institute of Painters in Watei- 
colom) He died at London on 29 Aug- 
ust 187G 

Prout was a capable enough artist in 
watci -coloui though over-shadowed by 
his uncle Samuel Pi out Besides illustia- 
ti\c woik in England he published dui- 
ing his icsidenec in Austialia, Sydney 
Ilhistiaied (1844), Ta’imama Illushated 
(1841), and Views of Melbourne and Gee- 
long (1847) Examples of his work m 
water coloui will be found m the 
national galleries at Sydney and Hobai t, 
at the Mitchell libraiy, Sydney, and at 
the Commonwealth national hbraiy, 
Canbeiia He has the distinction of 
having been the fiist to organize art m 
Australia, and had no little influence 
in Its early days both as a lecturer and 
as a paintei 

The Art Union, No\cmbcr 1848, W Mooic, 
The Story of Australian Art, Bryants Dictionary 
of Pamteis and Engravers 

PURVES, Jamis Liddfle (1843-1910), 
advocate, was the son of James Purves, 
an early (olonist from Berwick-on- 
Pweed, who became an importer and 
station-ownci in Victoiia J L Purves 
was born 11 Meibom nc on 23 August 
1843 a student at the 

Melbourne diocesan grammar school In 
1855 taken to Europe, and his 
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education was continued in Geimany 
and at Biussels where he obtained an 
excellent knowledge of both French and 
German At London he went to King’s 
College school, and entered Trinity 
College Cambridge in 1861 (Admissions 
to Tiinity College, Cambridge, vol V) 
He did not obtain a degree at Cam- 
bridge, but in the same year entered at 
Lincoln’s Inn, and was called to the bar 
in 1865 In 1866 he returned to Mel- 
bourne and was admitted to the Victor 
lan bar While he was in England he 
had done some wilting for the press, 
and as a young banister in Melbourne 
he wrote a column in a local news- 
paper under the pen-name of "Asmod- 
eus” In 1871 his defence of Martm 
Wyberg, charged with the robbery of 
5000 sovereigns from the steamer Avoca, 
brought him into prominence, and at a 
comparatively early age he established a 
great reputation as an advocate In 187s 
he became a membei of the Victorian 
legislative assembly for Mornington 
and retained this seat until 1880 McCul- 
loch (qv) and Beiiy (qv) each offered 
him the post of attorney-general in their 
ministries, but the offers were declined 
From 1880 until the end of his life 
Purves was engaged in nearly every im- 
portant case tried in Melbourne Much 
of his work was in criminal and divorce 
cases, but he was leading counsel for 
Syme (qv) in the famous Speight ver- 
sus Syme libel case which lasted from 
March 1892 until February 1894 He 
was also much interested in the Aus- 
tralian Natives’ Association of which he 
was president of the Victorian board of 
directors This association threw all its 
influence in favour of federation and 
had much to do with the gradual growth 
of the feeling for union in Victoria 
Purves died at Melbourne on 24 Novem- 
ber 1910 He was married twice (1) to 
Miss Grice, (2) to Miss Brodribb, who 
survived him with one son of the first 
marriage, and two sons and three 
daughters of the second 


Puives was a man of great versatility 
In the early days of lawn tennis in Vic- 
toria he was a well-known doubles 
playei, and he aftei wards undei the 
name of “Gundagai” became known as 
one of the best pigeon-shots in Australia 
He was a great advocate, with an im- 
mense knowledge of human nature 
which enabled him to size up his wit- 
nesses almost at a glance His methods 
at times were not gentle, it would be 
going too far to think of him merely 
as a bully, but some unpopularity re- 
sulted, and when a man who had suffered 
under him as a witness afterwards as- 
saulted him in the street the sympathy 
of the public was not entirely with the 
bamstei Puives, however, would have 
claimed that in duty to his client he 
was compelled to use the methods most 
effective foi each particular case With 
Junes he was tactful, and would some- 
times introduce humorous illustrations 
while getting on good terms with them 
His wit was pioverbial one illustrauon 
may be permitted Once W T Goldham, 
who had often devilled when youngei 
for Pur\es, at last got him in the wit- 
ness box He began silkily “Your name 
is James Liddell Purves What is your 
profession?” “Piofession, sirl” said 
Purves, “I am a trainer of puppies ” No 
one would have enjoyed this more tham 
Goldham, and though Purves could be 
brusque, and had some quickness of 
temper, he was in reality a friendly man 
much liked by his associates and by the 
junior members of the bar As to the 
alleged Rabelaisian character of his wit, 
there is some difference of, opinion 
Some light was thrown on this by a let- 
ter from B A Levinson which was pub- 
lished in the Argus on 12 October 1935, 
and another from F G Purbrick which 
appeared a week later 

The Argus and The Age, 25 November igio, 
J L Forde, The Story of the Bar m Vtctona, 
p *76, personal knou ledge 
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QUICK, Sir John (1852 1932), politi 
Clan and aiuhoi was boin in Conwall, 
Eng] incl, on \piil 1852, the son oi 
John and Mars' Quuk The lathci ivas 
a larmei who emigiated to \hctoua in 
185 j. and immediately went to the Ben 
digo goldfields He died a iew^ months 
latci His son W'as educated at a state 
school and at the age of 10 went to work 
m an non foundiy at Long Gully Othei 
woik follow'cd as an assistant in the 
printing 100m of the Bendigo Evening 
News, as a feedci of a quartz batteiy, and ' 
as a junior repoi tei on the Bendigo In ’ 
dependent The last was his real stait 1 
mg point, foi he became an expeit | 
shorthand-wi itei and began to impio\e 
his gencial education He removed to 
Melbourne and in 1873 passed the matii 
culation examination of the umvcrsiiv 
ol Melbourne He entered on the law' 
course and with the help of scholai ships, 
was able to attend icgulaily at the iini 
veisity, and m 1877 obtained the degice 
of LL B Quick W'as called to the bai in 
June 1878, but continued his assocui 
tion with journalism and became leadci 
of the pailiamentaiy staff on the Mel 
bouinc Age In 1880 he stood foi pailia 
raent at Bendigo and was elected a mem 
bci of the legislative assembly as a sup 
poiter of (Sir) Giaham Bciry (qv) He 
then lesigned his position on the Age, 
went to live at Bendigo, and practised as 
a solicitor In 1882 he leceivcd the clc 
giee of LLD by examination He was 
making liis malk in pailiament and had ' 
been offeied a poitfolio m the Gillies 
(qv)*Deakm (qv ) government m 1886, 
but a redistiibution of the electoiates 
led to his defeat at the i88g election In 
the meanwhile he had become inteiested 
in Austialian fedeiation, and it was 
largely through his efioits that it was 
taken up by the Austialian Natives’ As 
sociation. In August 1893 he attended 
a federal confeiencc of intercolonial 
delegates held at Corowa, and suggested 
that a national convention should be 
held at which the six Australian colonies 
should each be lepresented by 10 dele- 


gates to considci the hammg of a con 
stitution In Novcmbci of the same ycai 
an enabling bill was chafttd bv Quick 
which eventually became the basis toi 
the deliberations of the convention held 
at Adelaide m 1897 He was second on 
the poll lor the 10 Victoiian lepiesen- 
tatives, and when iedeiation was inaugii 
lated on 1 Januaiy 1901 he was knighted 
m lecognition ol his many sei vices to 
the federal cause On the same daj 
The Annotated Constitution of the Aus- 
iiahan Commonwealth, wiitten in col 
laboialion w'lth Robeit R Gan an, was 
published with an mteiestmg histoiical 
mtiocluction 

In the Commonwealth pailiament Sii 
John Quick sat foi 12 years as a mem 
bei for Bendigo He was chan man of 
the fust fedeial taiiff commission and 
was postinasici general in the thud 
Deakin cabinet In 1901, in conjunctioii 
with Littleton E Gioom (cp ), he pub- 
lished The Judicial Powei of the Com- 
monwealth of AusUalia, and in 1919 his 
ueatibe on The Legiilatwe Poweis of 
the Commonwealth and the States of 
AusUalia appeared, a valuable exposi- 
tion on the laige mass of legislation 
j^assed during the first 18 ycais of ied- 
eiation In the following yeai anothei 
volume, wiitten in conjunction with 
Luke Muiphy, was published, The Vic- 
toiian Liquoi License and Local Option 
Laws Abndged and Consolidated In 
1922 Quick was appointed deputy piesi 
dent of the fedei al arbitration com t, and 
held this position until his letiiement 
on 25 March 1930 He was especially 
fitted foi this woik foi he knew both 
sides of the (juestion and jiioved himself 
to be a w'lse, impartial and tactful 
cirbitiator On his retirement he gave his 
attention to a volume to be tailed The 
Book of Austialian Authois With the 
help of various assistants he collected a 
large amount of bibliographical infor- 
mation, but he did not live to complete 
the woik It was eventually taken up 
by Piofessoi E Mon is ^fillci and, v\irh 
some alterations m the plan, was pub- 
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lished m 1940 undei the title -liistwlmn 
Lite) atm e Quick died on 17 June 1932 
He mail led Catherine Hams in 1883 
who surM\ed him without issue 

Quick made his way entiiely by his 
own ability and energy He was baiely 
tin ee years old when his fathei died, and 
before he was ii he was helping his 
mothei by woiking in an non foundiy 
He w^as a gieat woikei, simple and un 
affected by his success An excellent 
speaker who never lost confidence in 
the future of his country, he w^as a great 
influence in the federal mo\ement, and 
in addition to being a sound lawver he 
brought to his duties as an arbitration 
judge the qualities of justice, understand- 
ing and tact When he retired he was 
able to say that “the aw^ards he had 
made, with one exception, had been 
loyally obsened without stiikes, or 
thieats of stiikes” In addition to the 
books alieady mentioned Quick tvas 
the authoi of several pamphlets and, 
with D Beniman, of The Viciottan 
Magisti ate 

Charles Dalev, Sn John Qiitck A Distinguished 
Australian, a reprint from the Victorian Ht$- 
toiical Magazine, December 1934, The Age and 
The Aigus, 18 June 1932 private informntion 
and personal knowledge 


RAALTE, Henri Benedictus van (1881- 
1929), always known as H \an Raalte, 
painter and etcher, was bom in London 
in 1881 His parents came from Hoi 
land He was educated at the city of 
London school, at the Royal Academy 
schools, and later in Belgium and Hol- 
land In 1901 he was elected an associ- 
ate of the Royal Society of Paintei- 
Etchers and Engravers, and in the same 
year had a picture hung at the Royal 
Academy exhibition In 1902 there were 
full-page reproductions of an etching and 
a dry-point by van Raalte in Modern 
Etching and Engraving, published by 


the Studio at London highly competent 
and assuied pieces of woik, though he 
j was then aged only 21 In 1910 he went 
! to Western Austialia and founded a 
school of art at Pei th He did many etch- 
ings and acquatints, often taking gum- 
F tiees foi his subjects but it was some 
time before his woik became known in 
the eastern states He had an exhibition 
of his work at Perth in 1919 which was 
followed by another at Adelaide In 1921 
he was appointed cuiator of the ait de- 
paitment at Adelaide, and in 1922 his 
title was changed to curator of the art 
gallery He resigned in Januaiy 1926 
owing to differences of outlook between 
j him and the boaid of governors He 
I established a studio at Second Valley, 
South Austialia, and lived there for the 
last three years of his life Except for 
occasional fits of depression van Raalte 
J was apparently in good health, and it 
was intended that he should hold an 
exhibition of his woik at Adelaide about 
the end of 1929 On 4 November of 
that yeai he was found in the grounds 
of his house shot thiough the head, and 
he died on the same day, leaving a widow 
and three sons Little is known of his 
painting in Australia but his etchings 
aie often excellent Examples of them 
will be found in the print collections at 
Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide and Perth 
and at the British Museum, London 

The Advertiser, Adelaide, 6 November 1929 
W Moore, The Story of Australian Art infor- 
mation from National Galleiy of South Aus 
tralia, private information 

RAE, John (1813-1900), public man, 
artist, and author, was bora at Aber- 
deen, Scotland, on 9 January 1813, and 
was educated at the grammar sdhool, 
Marischal College, and Aberdeen univer- 
sity He graduated MA in 1832 He 
studied law and in 1839 Aus- 

tralia to take up the position of secret- 
ary and accountant to the' North British 
Australasian Loan and Investment Com- 
pany He arrived in Sydney on 8 De- 
cember 1839 and became interested in 
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the mechanics’ school of aits he dehv- 
cicd in connexion with it a sciies of 
lectuies on “Taste” and “The English 
Language” in 1841 In i8j[s he was 
lesponsible for the Icttei press for Sydney 
Ilhistiaied, and was appointed town 
cleik of Sydney on sy July 1813, the 
second to occupy that position, but the 
fust had been in office foi only a few 
months In August 1844 a fancy diess 
ball was given by the mayor of Sydney, 
the fiist of Its kind m Australia Rae 
wiote a long humorous and satirical 
poem on this event which was printed 
anonymously in four issues of the 
Sydney Morning Heiald in April 1845 
His fiist acknowledged publication was 
The Book of the Piophei Isaiah lendeied 
ifito English Blank Verse, which was pub 
fished in 1853 At the end of this year 
the Sydney coiporation was abolished, 
and from i Januaiy 18154 city was 
managed by thice commissioneis, of 
whom Rae was one In 1856 J T Smith 
(qv), then mayoi of Melbourne, en- 
deavoured to ha\e Rae appointed town 
cleik of Melbourne, but E G Fitzgib- 
bon (qv) was chosen foi the position 
In April 1857 the city council of Sydney 
was again constitute^ and in July Rae 
was appointed sccietary and accountant 
to the railway commissioners In Janu- 
ary i86i he became undei -sccietary for 
works and commissionei for railways 
He published in 1869, Gleanings fiom 
my Sciap-Book in two senes, collections 
of his work in verse, which weie fol- 
lowed by Gleanings from My Scrap- 
Book, Third Senes, dated 1874 This 
consisted of the “The Mayor’s Fancy 
Ball” already referied to. The three 
senes were pimted by the author him- 
self, and are remarkably good examples 
of amateur printing In 1877 Rae gave 
up the office of commissionei for rail- 
ways, and in i888 he became a member 
of the civil service boaid He retired in 
1893 at the age of 80, but retained his 
active mind until his death at Sydney 
on 15 July 1900 He married in 1845 


Eli/cibeth Thompson and was suivned 
by four sons and two daughters 
Rae has been called the “Admirable 
Cnchton” of his time He was a good 
public seivant m all his positions, he 
wiotc excellent veise, the “Mayor’s 
Fancy Ball” can still be read with plea- 
suie, and m its own way was not excelled 
m the following 100 years He was also 
a good amateur painter m watei -colours, 
a senes of aG views of the streets of Syd- 
ney may be seen m the Dixson gallery 
at the Mitchell library, Sydney 

The S^dnev Morning Hetald, 16 July 1900, 
W Moore, The Story of Australian Art, C H 
Beitic, The Early History of the Sydney Muni- 
cipal Council E Finn, The Chronicles of Early 
Melbourne \ol I, p ^18, Sir William Dixson, 
Journal and Pwcecdtngs, Royal Austiahan His- 
loiical Society, vol VII p 316, J H Heaton 
Auihalian Dutionary of Dates 

RAMSAY, Edward Pierson (1848-1916), 
01 iiithologisL, son of David Ramsay, 
M D , was bom at Sydney on 3 Decem- 
bci 1812 He was educated at St Mark’s 
Collegiate School, The King’s School, 
Paiiamatta, and the university of Syd- 
ney He left the university without tak- 
ing a degree, and in December 1867 
opened the Dobroyd plant and seed nui- 
seiy He had been taking an interest in 
botany, entomology and ornithology foi 
some time He was treasurer of the En- 
tomological Society of New South Wales 
m 1863, contributed a paper on the 
“Oology of Australia” to the Philoso- 
phical Society in July 1865, and when 
this society was meiged m the Royal 
Society of New South Wales, he was 
made a life member m recognition of 
the work he had done lor the Philoso- 
phical Society In 18G8 he joined with 
Ills brotlicrs m a sugar glowing planta- 
tion 111 Queensland which, however, was 
not successful Ramsay was one of the 
foundation members of the Lmnean 
Society of New Soiuli Wales when it 
was formed m 1874, and a mcuibci of 
Its council from the beginning until 
1892 On 22 September 1874 he was ap- 
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pointed curator of the Austiahan 
museum and held this position until 31 
December 1894 He took gieat interest in 
Its ethnological collection and built up 
a remarkable variety of native weapons, 
dresses, utensils and ornaments illustrat- 
ing the ethnology of Polynesia and Aus- 
tralia This collection was lent to the 
Sydney international exhibition of 1879, 
was left in the building, and ’svas un- 
fortunately totally destroyed by fire on 
22 Septembei 1882 Ramsay set energeti- 
cally to work to leplace the lost speci- 
mens, and four years later had got to- 
gether another fine collection He was 
one of the commissioners for New South 
Wales for the fisheries exhibition held in 
London in 1883, and prepared A Cata- 
logue of the Exhibits in the New South 
Wales Comt In 1890 he began the pub- 
lication of the Recoids of the Austialiah 
Museum and edited some of the early 
\olumes In 1893 his health began to 
decline, and he was given extended 
leave He resigned his curatorship on 
31 December 1894 but became consult- 
ing ornithologist to the museum until 
February igog His work as an ornitho- 
logist was very impoitant He compiled 
a Catalogue of the Austiahan Buds in 
the Australian Museum (Parts I to IV, 
1876-1894), and during his connexion 
with the institution about 17,600 skins 
of birds were added to the collection 
Ramsay died at Sydney on 16 Decembei 
iqi6 He married in 1876 a daughter 
of Captain Fox who survived him with 
two sons and four daughters He was a 
fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh 
and of the Geological Soaety, a corres- 
ponding member of the Zoological 
Society, and a member of the Royal Irish 
Academy The university of St Andrews 
gave him the honorary degree of LL D in 
i886, and the Italian government made 
him a knight of the crown of Italy 
, Ramsay was a genial man with a keen 
sense of humour, who though at first m- 
clined to be conservative, was a good 
director of the Australian Museum He 
%vrote a large number of papers, the in- 


dex of the first 10 volumes of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Linnean Society lists 148 
Items by him and he also contributed to 
later volumes Other papers appeared in 
the Ibis and the Proceedings of the Zoo- 
logical Society of London Some of his 
papeis weie printed as pamphlets His 
Hints foi the Preservation of Specimens 
of Natuial History went into several 
editions 

Records of the Australian Museum, vol XI, 
The Proceedings of the Linnean Society of 
New South Wales, \ol XLII p 7, The Sydney 
Morning Heiald, 18 December 1916 

RAMSAY, Hugh (1877-1906), artist, was 
born at Glasgow, Scotland, on 25 May 
1877 He came to Australia with his pai- 
ents when one yeai old His fathei, John 
Ramsay, was a sworn valuer, his mother’s 
name was oiiginally Margaret Thomson 
Hugh Ramsay was educated at the Essen- 
don Grammar School, and at the age of 
16 joined the classes at the national gal- 
lery, Melbourne, under L Bernard Hall 
(qv) and became one of the most bnl- 
liant students ever trained there He won 
seveial first prizes, and at the competition 
foi the tiavelling scholarship held in 
1899 was narrowly beaten by Max Mel- 
drum, another student of unusual ability 
In September 1900 he went to Europe 
and was fortunate in finding a kindred 
spirit, George Lambert (q v ), on the same 
vessel Arrived at Paris he entered at 
Colarossi’s school and was soon recog- 
nized as a student of great promise He 
sent five pictures to the 1902 exhibition 
of La Soci^t6 Nationale des Beaux Arts 
and the foui accepted were hung together 
No greater compliment could have been 
paid to a young student Another Aus- 
tialian student whose studio was in the 
same building, Ambrose Patterson, was 
a nephew of Madame Melba (q v ), then 
at the height of her fame Ramsay was 
introduced to Melba, who gave him a 
commission for a portrait and would no 
doubt have been able to help him in lus 
career Unfortunately Ramsay fell ill 
m Pans, and it became necessary for him 
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to ictiiin to the ^ttiniei climate ot \us 
ti tlia Bcloic leaving Euiope he had e\ 
hihitcd font pictiucs at the Biitish Col 
om.il Alt Exhibition held in London at 
the Royal Institute gallciics 
Back in Austialia, in spite of failing 
health, Ramsay succeeded in doing some 
lemaikable woik ineluding “The 
Sistcis" now in the Sydney galleiy, the 
* Lady with a Fan”, the portiait of 
David Mitchell, and his own poitiait 
now in the Meibom ne galleiy He 
giadually became weakei and died on 
5 Maich 190(1 a few weeks btlore com- 
pleting his twenty-ninth yeai A biother, 
Sii yohn Ramsay, bom in 1872, became 
a well known suigeon at Launceston, 
fasmania, and was knighted in 1939 
Ramsay’s death was <i gicat loss to 
Australian ai t 1 he student who painted 
the “Study of Girl— half nude” at 18 
and “The lopei” at 19 might ha\c 
become one of the gieat masters 
ol his time How far he tiavclled may 
be seen in the examples of his work m 
the Mtlboiune, Sydney and Adelaide 
galleiies He was of the school of Whistlei 
among the modems, of Velasquez among 
the old masteis, but owed them no more 
than any serious student should When 
in 1918 his woiks were gathered to 
gether foi an exhibition only 54 pictuies 
could be lound, and many of them 
were suidics A similar collection was 
shown at the national galleiy, Melbourne, 
in Maich 1943, and at its conclusion 
seven pictmcs were presented to the 
gallery by his lelativcs A Hugh Ramsay 
prize in the painting school was founded 
by his father m 1906 
There aie no stones about Ramsay, 
his health demanded a letired life and 
the saving o£ what strength he had foi 
his art He was tall and slender ami 
fond of music Ihe h^ht ot Ins genius 
shone on his period quietly and steadily, 
only to be too quickly quenched 

E A Vidler, Ihe Art of Hugh Kanisay, W 
Moore, The itory of Australian^ Art, Amy Lam 
bert, Thirty Years of an Artist's Life, private 
lufonnatioii 
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RANDELL, Wiiliam Richard (1824- 
1911), builder oi the hi si steamer on the 
Mill lay, son of W B Randell, one ot 
the submanagcis ol the South Aus 
tialiaii Company, w.is bom at Sid bin y, 
Dcsonshiie England, on 2 May 1824 
He ai lived in Adelaide in October 1837 
with his fathei, who subsequently took 
up land on which the son woiked A 
milling business was aftciwaids estab 
lishcd at Gumciacha Ihere, between 
July 1852 and Febiuaiy 1853, Randall 
though eiitiicly ivithout previous ex- 
pel icnce, built a steamer, the Mmy Anii, 
of 30 tons, and on 15 \ugust 1853 a 
long voyage up the Mini ay began The 
South Austialian bolder was crossed on 
1 Scptcmbei <ind three days latei Mar 
mm was 1 cached Between this point and 
Swan Hill F Cadell (qv) m the Lady 
Ausriisin, a laigci and moic powerful 
boat, caught and passed the Mary An?!, 
but Ihe laitei eventually went much 
fai thei up the iiver and made the return 
]ourncy ot liioo miles without accident 
Cadell received the 1 award offered by 
the South Austialian government because 
he had earned out the conditions re- 
gal ding hoiscpowei, but the honoui of 
having navigated the fiist steamei on 
the Murray belongs to Randell The 
government made him a special awaid 
of £boo (xA G Pi ice, Fonndets and 
Pioneeis of South Austioha, p 228), and 
a further sum of £400 was presented to 
him by public subscription Other 
steamers were afterwaids built or pur- 
chased, and foi many years much trade 
of impoitance was cairied on along the 
Murray and Murrumbidgec livers Ran- 
clell was elected a membci of the house 
of assembly ioi Gumcraeha in 1893 
sat until 1899 He retiied to Adelaide 
in April 1910 and died there on 4 March 
1911 He married and was survived by 
five sons and four daughters 

J H Heaton, Australian XHcttonary of Dates, 
The JtegisUi, \flel iide, 0 March 19x1, A G 
ynce loundcts and Pwneets of South Australia, 
unrtei C idell 
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RASON, Sir Cornthwaite Hector 
(1858-1937), piemiei of Western Aiis- 
tialia, the son of a navy suigeon, was 
born in Someiset, England, on 18 June 
1858 He was educated at Biighton and 
Reading and aimed at Perth in 1882 
He became a raembei of the film of 
Rason Webster and Company, store- 
keepeis, but retired from the firm in 1891 
He had been elected a member of the 
legislate e council in 1889 but enteied 
the assembly when responsible govern 
ment was established He was ministei foi 
woiks in the second Leake (q \ ) ministry 
from December 1901 to July 1902, and 
minister for works and railways in the 
James ministry, between July 1902 and 
\ugust 1904 He was also treasure! for 
a few weeks in 1904 In August 1905 he 
became premier, tieasurer, and mmistei 
for justice, but lesigned in May 1906 to 
become agent geneial for Western Aus- 
tialia at London Three yeais later he 
resigned the agent generalship and be- 
came a diiectoi of public companies 
He was aftei wards appointed secietary 
of Bovril’s Limited, and was still in that 
position when he died at London on 
15 March 1927 He married in 1884, 
Maiy E Terry He was knighted m 
1909 He was president of the loyal com- 
missions on mining (i8g8) and immi- 
gration (1905), and showed ability as 
an administrator 

The Times, 16 March 1927, Wio’j Who 1927 

REDFERN, William (1778-1833), pion- 
eei, was probably bom in 1778 He quali- 
fied as a medical man by passing the 
examinations of the Company of Sur- 
geons, London, and was a surgeon’s 
mate in the navy at the time of the mut- 
iny at the Nore in 1797 It is not known 
exactly what part he played in the 
mutiny, but altei being condemned to 
death the sentence was altered to trans- 
portation for life He arrived at Sydney 
in December 1801, and from June 1802 
to May 1804 acted as an assistant surgeon 
at Norfolk Island He was given a free 


pardon in 1803, and in 1808 was exam- 
ined in medicine and surgery by a board 
of medical men, who ceitified that he 
was “qualified to exeicise the piofession 
of a surgeon, etc ’’ In the same yeai 
Colonel Foveaux (q v ) appointed him 
to act as an assistant surgeon, evidently 
desiring to regularize his position 
Foveaux, in asking that this appointment 
should be confirmed, stated that Red- 
fein's “skill and ability in his profession 
aie unquestionable, and his conduct has 
been such as to deserve particulai 
approbation” Macquarie (q v ) soon 
after his arrival stated that he found 
that hitherto no transported men had 
been received into society at Sydney He 
felt, however, "that emancipation, when 
united with rectitude and long-tned good 
conduct, should lead a man back to that 
rank in society which he had forfeited” 
He was aware that the attempt to do this 
would need much caution and delicacy 
and stated that up to then he had “ad 
mitted only four men of that class to his 
table”, of whom Redfern was one When 
D’4L.rcy Wentworth became principal 
surgeon in 1811 Redfern succeeded him 
as assistant surgeon In 1817 he became 
one of the founders of the Bank of New 
South Wales 

Redfern expected to succeed D’Arcy 
Wentworth as principal surgeon and in 
1818 Macquarie recommended him foi 
the position, which was, however, given 
to J^es Bowman m 1819 Redfern im- 
mediately resigned from the Colonial 
Medical Service In this year Macquarie 
made him a magistrate, but this was 
objected to by Commissioner Bigge 
(q V ) and the appointment was not sanc- 
tioned Redfern had a large private prac- 
tice as a physician, and though some- 
what brusque in manner was much liked 
and trusted He visited England in 1821 
as a delegate for the emanapists en- 
deavouring to obtain relief from their 
disabilities, and in January 1824 
at the island of Madena for the benefit 
of his health His wife, who was then in 
London, made application on his behalf 
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foi an additional giant of land, tvhidi 
^vas gianted He was evidently then m 
good cii cuinstanccs He rctiicd from 
practising as a physician in 1826, and 
foi about two yeais engaged in scientific 
fanning which had been a hobby of his 
loi some time He went to Edinburgh 
about the end of 1828 and died theie 
tmvaids the close of July 1833 He mai 
lied in i8ii Saia Wills, who suivned 
him with a son 

Flanagan m his Hisloiy of Netu South 
Wales states that Redfein’s offence at 
the time of the mutiny at the Noie 
“consisted m advising the mutineers to 
be more united" In spite of all Mac- 
quarie’s efforts and Redfein's general 
good conduct and standing as a phy 
sician, It was impossible to cntiiely 
break down the prejudice against him, 
and Flanagan also tells us that “a strin- 
gent lulc was neccssaiy to keep the junior 
officers at the table when he appeared 
in the mess-1 00m as the guest of the 
colonel" The naming of a suburb of 
Sydney after Redfein may perhaps be 
taken as a taidy apology to the memory 
of a good physician and worthy Aus- 
tialian pioneer 

Historical Records of Australia ser I, vols 
VI, VII, IX to XI, ser III, vol II, ser IV, 
lol I, Norman J Dunlop, Journal and Pro 
ceedtngs Royal Australian Historical Soaety, 
vol XIV, pp 57 1015, W C Wentwoith, A 
Statistical Account of the British 'Settlements 
in Aurtraha, ^rd ed vol I pp 3^5 410 

REIBEY, Thomas (1821-1912), premier 
of Tasmania, and public man, was bora 
at Launceston, Tasmania, on 24 Septem- 
ber 1821 His fathei, Thomas Reibey, 
was a piosperous grazier who married 
Richenda, daughter of Richard Allen, 
M D , and Ins grandmother, Mary Reibey, 
was a well-known early lesident of Syd- 
ney At an early age Reibey was sent 
to England to be educated, and he 
matriculated and entered Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, in May 1840 The death 
of his father brought him back to Tas- 
mania before he could graduate, and in 


1843 he was admitted to Holy Ordeis by 
Bishop Nixon (q v ) He was for some 
yeais rectoi of Holy Trinity church 
Launceston, and aftei wards rectoi of 
Canick, where he built and partly en- 
dowed a church About 1858 he became 
aichdeacon of Launceston He diew no 
stipend duiing the whole of his clerical 
life About 1870, on account of a dis- 
agieement with Bishop Bromby (qv), 
he retiied from active life m the chuich, 
though he continued to take much in- 
teiest m it In 1874 Reibey enteied the 
Tasmanian house of assembly as membei 
for Westbury and continued to repie- 
sent It for 29 years From March 1875 
to July 1876 he was leader of the opposi- 
tion and then became premier and 
colonial secictary But parties weie not 
clearly defined, theie was much faction, 
and his mmistiy lasted only a little moic 
than a year He was again leader of the 
opposition fiom August 1877 to Decem- 
ber 1878 when he became colonial sec 
retary in the W L Ciowther (qv) min- 
istry until October 1879 In July 1887 he 
was elected speaker of the house of as- 
sembly and competently filled the posi- 
tion until July 1891 He was mmistei 
without poitfolio in the Bi addon (qv) 
ministry fiom April 1894 to Octobei 
1899 Four yeais later he retired fiom 
politics and confined his interests to 
country jiui suits for the remaindei of 
his long life He had two estates and 
kept a stud of hoises which he laced 
purely for the love of sport In 1882 he 
had just failed to win the Meibom ne 
cup with Stockwcll and he also at one 
time owned Malua which won in 1884 
He retired fiom racing towards the end 
of Ins life on account of his disappio\al 
of sonic incidents that had occurred in 
connexion with it He was president of 
more than one racing club and gate 
much energy to the improvement of agii- 
culture as president of the Northern 
Agricultural Society Keeping his facul- 
ties to the end he died in his ninety-first 
year on 10 February 1912 He marned in 
1842 Catherine McDonall, daughter of 
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James Kyle ol In\erness, who pie- 
cleceased him He had no children 
Reibey was a courteous and kindly 
man, eierywheie respected and reveied 
He was neaily 30 years in the chuich 
and a similar peiiod in politics, wheie 
he did his best to keep things moving 
during an obstiuctive peiiod He had 
little paity spirit and was inteiested 
chiefly in what would be good foi the 
colony He was a good influence in the 
sporting community and few men have 
had a life so useful and varied 

The Metcury, Hobart, 12 February 1912, The 
Examiner, Launceston, 12 February 1912 P 
Mennell, The Dictionary of Australasian Biog 
laphy 

REID, Sir Georcl Houston (1845- 
iqi8), piemiei of New South Wales and 
piime minister of Australia, born at 
Johnstone, near Paisley, Scotland, on 25 
February 1845, was the son of the Rev 
John Reid, a Presbyterian clergyman, 
who came to Melbourne with his family 
in May 1852 At Melbourne Reid was 
sent to the recently established Mel- 
bourne Academy which afterwards be- 
came the Scotch College In 1858, when 
Reid was 13 years of age, his father re- 
moved to Sydney to become the col- 
league of the Rev John Dunmore Lang 
(q v ), and the boy immediately obtained 
a position as junior clerk in a Sydney 
mercliant's ofiice At 15 he joined a de- 
bating club and began to learn how 
little he knew He tells us in his auto- 
biography, that a more crude novice than 
he was never began the practise of pub- 
lic speaking In July 1864 he obtained a 
position in the colonial treasury and 
lemained in that department until 1878, 
when he was appointed secretary to the 
crown law offices So far back as 1866 
he had been advised by Sir Julian 
Salomons (q v ) to study for the bar, and 
Reid long dallied with the idea It was 
not until 1879 he passed his final 
examination and was admitted to prac- 
tise In 1875 he had published his Five 
Essays on Fi ee Ti ode, which brought him 


an honorary membership of the Cobden 
Club, and in 1878 the government pub- 
lished his New South Wales, the Mother 
Colony of the Aushaltas, for distiibu- 
tion in Euiopc In Novembei 1880 he 
lesigned from the ciown law offices and 
became a candidate foi an East Sydney 
seat in the legislative assembly There 
weie several candidates for the four seats, 
including Sir Heniy Paikes (qv), and 
Reid, though pieviously almost un 
known, headed the poll He was to repre 
sent East Sydney, except for one defeat, 
for the remainder of his Australian poli- 
tical life 

Reid was an active member of parlia- 
ment from the beginning As a private 
membei m his first parliament he sub 
mitted three bills, succeeded in passing 
one of them, the width of streets and 
lanes act, and moved for an inquiry 
into the working of tlie land laws Aftei 
20 years of free selection, 96 people 
owned 8,000,000 acres of land in New 
South Wales and there was often evasion 
of the law by dummying Aftei much 
pressuie the Paikes-Robertson (qv) 
government bi ought in an amending bill 
which was felt to be quite inadequate 
and led to the defeat of the government 
At the subsequent election it lost many 
seats The new piemier, Alexander 
Stuart (qv), oflfered Reid the position 
of colonial treasuiei in January 1883, 
but he thought it wiser to accept the 
junior office of minister for public m- 
struction He was 14 months in office and 
succeeded in passing a much improved 
education act, which included the estab- 
lishment of high schools in the leading 
towns, technical schools, and the pro- 
vision of evening lectures at the univer- 
sity He lost his seat in parliament ow- 
ing to a technicality, the requisite notice 
had not appeared in the Government 
Gazette declaring that the mmistei for 
public instiuction was capable of sitting 
At the new election Reid was defeated 
by a small majority In 1885 he was 
elected again and took a great pait m 
the free trade or protection issue He 
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siippoitecl Sn Hemy Paikcs on the fice 
trade side but, -v^heii Paikes came into 
powci in 1887, declined a seat in his min 
isti) Paikes offeied him a portfolio two 
yeais later and Rcid again refused He 
did not like Paikes peisonally and felt 
he would be unable to work with him 
When payment of members of paiha 
ment was passed Reid, who had always 
opposed it, paid the amount of his sal 
aiy into the tieasuiy 
By this time federation was much in 
the air Aftei the Melbourne confeience 
of 1890 It was debated in the New South 
Wales paihament and Reid adopted a 
ciitical attitude, he was not prepared to 
saciifice the fiee tiade policy of New 
South Wales, and suggested that the con 
stitution when drafted should be sub 
nutted to the various parliaments After 
the convention he took a similai posi 
tion, ob|ecting stiongly to what he con 
sideied to be the neglect of the special 
interests of New South Wales by its dele- 
gates InScptembei 1891 the Paikes mm 
istry was delcated, the Dibbs (q v ) gov- 
ernment succeeded it, and Sii Henry 
Parkes letircd fiom the leadership of his 
party Reid was elected Icadei of the 
opposition in his place Though he had 
nevei accepted office undei Paikes, Reid 
had always woiked against any sugges 
tion to form a ‘*ca\e" in the paity At 
the 1894 election he made the establish 
ment of a leal fieetiade tariff with a 
system of diieci taxation the mam item 
of Ins policy, and had a gitat victoiy 
Bai ton (q V ) and othei well known pro 
tectionists lost then seats, the Laboui fol- 
lowing was 1 educed fiom 30 to 18, and 
Reid formed his fust cabinet One of 
his earliest mciisiucs was a new lands 
bill which pioMded loi the division of 
pastoral leases into two hahes, one of 
which was to be open to the licc sclcctoi, 
while the pastoial lessee got some secui- 
ity of tenuie fm the other hall Classi- 
fication of Clown lands according to tlieii 
value was provided lor, and the fiee 
selector, or his iraiisfeiee, had to reside 
on the property Sn Henry Parkes at an 


caily stage of the session raised the ques 
tion of ledeiation again, and Reid 111- 
Mted the premieis oi the other colonies 
to meet in conference on 29 January 
1895 Vs a consequence ol this confeience 
an impioied bill was drafted which en 
suied that both the people and the pai 
haments of the vaiious colonies should 
be consulted Meanwhile Reid had great 
tiouble in passing his land and income 
lax bills When he did get them through 
the assembly the council threw them out 
Reid obtained a dissolution, was victori- 
ous at the polls, and eventually suc- 
ceeded in passing his acts They appear 
very moderate now, but the council 
fought them stienuously, and it was 
only the fear that the chamber might be 
swamped with new appointments that 
eventually wore down the opposition 
Reid was also successful m bringing in 
icfoims m the keeping of public 
accounts and in the civil service genei 
ally Other acts dealt with the control of 
inland waters, and much needed legisla- 
tion relating to public health, factories, 
and mining, was also passed 
At the election of 10 delegates fiom 
New South Wales for the federal con 
vention of 1897 held at the beginning of 
that yeai, Reid was returned second to 
Baiton The convention met on 22 
March at Adelaide and adjourned a 
month latci In the mteival much im- 
portant business was done, the work be- 
I mg facilitated by constitutional, fin- 
I 'uice and judicial y committees formed 
fiom the membeis It is possibly signi- 
ficant that Rcid was not a membei of 
any committee In his My Remimscences 
he punts the complimenlaiy lemaiks 
on his woik made al the close of the 
coiilcitnce by Dcakin (qv), Kingston 
(qv), Bauon, Bi addon (q^ ), and 
furnei (qv) He probably deserved 
them but he was always looked upon as 
unccitdin 111 lus suppoit of fedeiation 
On 10 May 1897 he left for England to 
attend the diamond jubilee celebra- 
tions, and during his absence the federal 
bill vvas considered by the New South 
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whales assembly and council Soon aftei 
his aiiival in England Reid was made a 
privy councilloi He heard some of the 
most distinguished speakeis of the day 
and was complimented on his own 
speaking by Lord Rosebery At the piem- 
leis’ confeience where such dijB&cult 
problems as preferential trade, coloured 
immigration, and na\al subsidies, were 
considered he had a full share in the dis 
cussions, but realized that as Great Brit 
am and New South M^'ales both had a 
Ireetrade policy there was little scope 
tor preference in their cases At his 
native town of Johnstone Reid had a 
tumultuous reception, and characteii- 
stically gave as his reason for leaving it 
at the age of two months, that he wished 
to make moie room for his stiugglmg 
fellow countrymen 

Reid returned to Sydney on i Septem- 
bei iSgy and the federal convention im- 
mediately lesumed its sittings The 
amendments pioposed by the various 
legislatures were in most cases not im 
portant, and some of the more contenti- 
ous clauses were postponed until the 
convention should meet again in Mel 
bourne in January 1898 In the mean- 
time a bill was introduced by a private 
member in the New South Wales house 
lequmng an absolute majority of the 
electors m favour of federation An 
amendment substituting 100,000 was 
moved, and as a compromise 80,000 was 
suggested by Reid He has been blamed 
for this but stated afterwards that had 
he not suggested that number it would 
ha-ve been 100,000 At the Melbourne 
convention Sir George Turnei in Reid’s 
absence carried an amendment that the 
parliament of the Commonwealth shall 
take over the debts of the individual 
colonies On Reid’s arrival he had the 
question reopened, and eventually car- 
ried by one vote the substitution of 
“may" for “shall" After the close of the 
convention Reid, on 28 March, made his 
famous “Yes-No" speech at the Sydney 
town hall He told his audience that he 
intended to deal with the bill “with the 


deliberate imjDartiahty of a judge 
addiessmg a jury" After speaking for an 
hour and three quaiteis the audience 
IV as still uncertain about his verdict He 
ended up by saying that while he felt 
he could not become a deseiter to the 
cause he would not lecommend any 
couise to the electors He consistently 
kept this attitude until the poll was 
taken on 3 June 1898 The referendum 
in New South Wales resulted in a small 
majority in favour, but the yes votes 
fell about 8000 below the required num- 
bei of 80,000 At the general election 
held soon after Barton accepted Reid’s 
challenge to contest the East Sydney seat 
and Reid defeated him, but his party 
came back with a reduced majoiity 
When parliament met lesolutions were 
passed providing that the federal capital 
should be in New South Wales, that the 
use of livers for irrigation should be 
safeguarded, that the senate should not 
ha\e power to amend money bills, and 
that the Braddon clause should be le- 
moved Of these it was agieed at the next 
meeting of the convention that the capi- 
tal should be in New South Wales with 
the added proviso that it must be at 
least 100 miles from Sydney, and the 
Braddon clause was limited to a peiiod 
of 10 years Reid fought for federation 
at the second referendum and it was 
carried in New South Wales by a maj- 
ority of nearly 25,000, 107,420 votes be- 
ing cast in favour of it If Reid could 
have held his position as premier of 
New South Wales foi another year he 
might possibly have been the first federal 
prime minister, but he was at the mercy 
of the Labour party, m September 1899 
he was defeated, and Sir 'NVm Lyne (q v ) 
formed a ministry 

Reid did his most useful woik in 
New South Wales m the years 1895-9 
Though there were drought conditions 
for part of the time he afterwards 
claimed that “the loads upon our cur- 
rent year caused by the annual chaiges 
m respect of past deficiencies were all 
paid and a surplus of £135,000 re- 
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mained” He also did cxcellcni work in 
bicakinsf do^\n ihe opposition of an 
cMiLinely consemtnc uppei house to 
any new mcasuies bi ought fonvaid that 
affected financial mtciests Aftei the first 
fedcial election Reid as leader of the 
ficc liade section had a jDarty of 26 out 
of 75 in the house of i ejDi esentatives, in 
the senate he had 17 out of 3b In the 
long taiiff debate Reid was at a disadvan- 
tage as parliament was sitting in Mel- 
bourne and he could not entiiely neglect 
his practice as a bainster in Sydney, but 
his paity succeeded in getting a number 
of 1 eductions in the proposed duties At 
the second fedeial election, held in 1903, 
Labour was the only party to make 
gains, but the opposition had suffieied 
less than the ministiy When Deakin 
bi ought in his conciliation and arbitra- 
tion bill, Reid suppoi ted the mmistiy in 
lesistmg the amendment to include the 
public services in the bill But many ol 
his suppoi tcis voted loi the amendment, 
and I C Watson's (t] v ) Labour govcin- 
ment came into powet It in turn was 
defeated a tew months later, and a coali 
lion government was formed m August 
it)04 by Reid’s paity and a large section 
ol the followeis of Deakm who, how 
c\ et, declined to take office himself This 
ministry never had a majority of more 
than two but managed to keej) going 
until the lecess wdiich ended in June 
1905 On 24 June Deakin made a 
speech at Ballaiat which Reid and his 
fellow mmisteis felt could only be 
taken as a withdiawal of his suppoi t 
Reid decided to abandon the policy 
speech he had piepared and substitute 
one which simply proposed electoral 
business Deakin moved and carried as 
an amendment to the address m reply 
the addition of the woids “But we are 
of opinion that practical measures 
should be proceeded with" Reid asked 
for a dissolution but it was refused, and 
Deakin immediately loimcd a new ad- 
ministration At the election held in 
November 1906 Deakin w^as relumed 
ivith a reduced following, but carried 


on with Labour suppoi t until No\ ember 
1908 when the first Fishei (q v ) ministiy 
came in Reid as leader of the opposition 
had been unable to have much influence 
on the legislation that was passed, but 
often showed himself to be a foimidable 
opponent He now found it necessai) 
to resign the leadeiship of his paity 
and was succeeded by Joseph Cook, wdio 
joined foiccs with Deakin in June 1909 
to defeat the Labour government and 
form wdiat was known as the “Fusion 
Go\einnient” The office of high com- 
missioner m London was created to- 
wards the close of 1909, and the position 
was offeied to Reid who accepted it He 
arrived in London in February 1910 and 
earned out his duties with success foi 
about SIX years He visited many cities 
on the continent with business objects 
in view, and made a tom of Canada and 
the United States He ictired on 21 
January 1916 and though 70 years of 
age felt full of energy A few days be 
foie he had been elected without oppo- 
sition foi the St Geoigc’s Hanovei 
Squaie seat in the house of commons 
He found the atmosphere of that house 
very different fiom that of Austialian 
pailiaments, and had scarcely had time 
to adapt himself to this when he died 
at London on 12 September 1918 Made 
a pi ivy councillor in 1897 he was created 
KCMG (1909), GCMG (1911), and 
GCB (1916) He married in 1891, Flora, 
daughter of John Biomby, who survived 
him with two sons and a daughter 
Poitly in middle life Reid became 
even more so as he grew older, and full 
advantage was taken of this by the cari- 
catmists Yet it is doubtful whether any 
of them succeeded in disclosing the real 
man, he icmamed something of an enig- 
ma A fust-rale tactician his opponents 
thought him unreliable, selfish, and 
coarse grained, his own statements about 
his youth might be considered by some 
to suppoi t this view He said in his 
Remmis( ences that “A thinner skin, a 
keener sense of shame, a less lesolute 
endurance, a more diffident estimate of 
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my abilities might have spoilt my chances 
for life” But Reid was not doing him- 
self justice He was not over-sensitive, 
he was not strictly speaking an idealist, 
yet his lefusing foi a peiiod to accept 
his salary as a legislatoi, his loyalty to 
Parkes, and the financial sacrifices in- 
cmied by the neglect of his practice 
while in politics, do not suggest a sel- 
fish nature He claimed with truth that 
he was the fiist man m New South Wales 
to make wealth pay a fair share towards 
the burdens of the community, and he 
was the first legislator to bring in laws 
to break up the virtual land monopoly 
As a barrister he was an excellent ad 
vocate, as a politician he was a great 
platform speaker and an admirable de- 
bater Many stones of his poweis of 
icpaitee and readiness are told One 
that has appealed in more than one form 
may help to explain his success with 
popular audiences Once at an open-aii 
meeting a bag of floui was thiown at 
him which buist all ovei his capacious 
waistcoat Without a pause Reid went 
on “When I came into powei the people 
had not enough floui to make biead foi 
themselves and now (displaying himself) 
they can afford to throw it about like 
this” His autobiography was disappoint- 
ing but his proverbial good temper shines 
thiough the book, and his accounts of 
]3ast conflicts have no trace of bitterness 
He was extremely shrewd, knew how to 
appeal to the aveiage man, and took 
his politics seriously But he nevei took 
himself too seriously, and no man could i 
say that he ever endeavoured to obtain 
advantages for himself while working 
foi his country i 

G H Reid, My Remtniscenccs, The Sydney ' 
Moimng Herald, 13 Septembei, 1918, The 
Turns, 13 September 1918 Quick mcl Garian, 
innotaied ConsliLutton o[ Lhe Austiaban Com- 
inonwealth, W Murdoch, Alfred Deahtn a 
Sketch, H V Evitt, Austrahan Labour Leader, 

\ II Piddington, Worshipful Masters 

RENNIE, Edward Hi nry (1852-1927), 
scientist, son of A E Rcnnic, afterwards 
auditor-general of New South Wales, 
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was born at Sydney on 19 August 1852 
Educated at the Fort street public school, 
Sydney Giammai School, and the uni- 
versity of Sydney, he graduated B A in 
1870 and M.A m 1876 He was a master 
at Sydney Giammar School for five years 
and at Brisbane Giammar School for 
about 18 months, and then went to 
London to study chemistry He was foi 
two yeais assistant to Dr C R Alder 
Wright in the chemical department of 
St Mary’s hospital medical school, did 
some teaching at the Royal College of 
Science, South Kensington, and gradu- 
ated D Sc Lond m 1881 Returning to 
Austialia m 1882 he was two years in 
the government analyst’s department at 
Sydney, and was then appointed first 
Angas professor of chemistry in the um- 
veisity of Adelaide He began his duties 
in February 1885, and for many years had 
to woik in makeshift conditions Rennie 
however, made the best of the position, 
and also gave much time to the conduct 
of the university He was a member of 
the council fiom 1889 to 1898, when 
he resigned because he was leaving Aus- 
tralia tor 12 months to study the de- 
velopment of chemical manufacture, and 
was again a membei of the council from 
1909 to the time of his death Duimg 
1924-5 and 1925 6 he was acting vice- 
chancellor He was also an active mem- 
ber of the council of the school of mines 
He was foi 36 years a member of the 
council of the Royal Society of South 
Australia, was its president fiom 1886 
to 1889 1900 to 1903, and vice- 

piesident from 1903 to 1919 He was 
for a time president of the Australian 
Chemical Institute, and chairman of the 
state committee of the Commonwealth 
advisory council of saence and industry 
In Augiist 1926 he was elected to one of 
the highest offices open to a scientific 
man in Australia— that of president of 
the Australasian Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science Rennie was also 
a fellow of the Chemical Societies of 
London and Berlin, and a fellow of the 
Institute of Chemists of Great Britain 
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ind Irchnd Though m his se\enty fifth 
ycai he w is still canying on the duties 
of his chair, when he died suddenly at 
-Vdclaidc on 8 Jaiiuaiy 1937 He maiiied 
.1 daughtei of Dr Cadell ol Sydney, who 
suivived him with a son E J C Rennie, 
afterwards a senioi lectuiei in engmeei 
ing at the unneisity of Melbourne, and 
two daughters 

Of simple and somewhat austeie tastes, 
and a sincerely leligious man, Rennie 
was much liked by his students and as 
sociates As a scientist he kept abreast 
of his subject, but had little time foi 
writing and few facilities foi researdi 
Some eaily papers by him will be found 
in the Ttansaettons of the Chemical 
Society foi the years 187983 and a list 
of his papeis in the Transactions and 
Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
South Australia is given on page 436 of 
volume LI A few ol his papers weie 
reprinted scpaiatcly as jjamphlets 

I he Register and Fhe Advertiser, Adelaide 10 
Hnuaiy 1927 Transactions and Proceedings 
Royal Society of South Australia, vol LI, p 
121-,, Journal of the Chuincal Socictv, 1927, p 

3189 

RENTOUL, John Laurlncl (184G- 
igs6), Presbyteiian divine, son of the 
Rev James B Rentoul, D D , was boin 
at Garvah, County Derry, Ii eland, in 
1846 He was educated at Queen’s Col 
lege, Belfast, and Queen’s Univeisiiy, 
Dublin, wheie he giaduated BA in 
1867 and MA m 1868, with hist-class 
honours and the gold medal for English 
literature, history and economic science 
He also did postgraduate woik at Leip- 
zig Entering the Presbyterian ministry, 
he became incumbent of St George’s 
church, Southport, Lancashire, and 
while there married Annie Isobel, 
daughter of D 1 Rattray Eaily m 
1879 he came to St George's church, St 
Kilda, a suburb of Melbourne Fi\e 
years latei he was appointed professoi 
in the theological hall, Ormond College, 
university ol Melbourne, his subjects 
being Hebrew and Old Testament Criti- 


cism, New restament Greek and Chi is 
tian Philosophy While still under 40 
ycais of age he was given the degree of 
D D by the Theological Faculty of lie 
land At Oimond he exeicised a great 
influence oter many geneiations of can 
didates for the Presbyterian ministry, 
and was a conspicuous figure in all 
the counsels of his chuich He showed 
gieat ability in conducting leligious 
contioversies, for which he was equipped 
with wide leading and knowledge of 
the languages of the oiiginal texts He 
stated once that he ne\ei entered on a 
fight willingly, but once the contest had 
stai ted he fought with great vigour and, 
many of his fi lends thought, with a 
full appicciation of the joy of combat 
It was not foi nothing that he was 
populaily known as “lighting Lairy’’, 
but he had no ill will to his opponents 
and nc\ei boie lancoui He was made 
model ator-gencial of his church foi 
1913 ij, and when wai broke out was 
appointed chaplain geneial of the A I F 
His last yeais weie clouded by the long 
illness of his wife following an accident, 
and the break-down of his younger son, 
a youth of extiaordmary promise, while 
studying foi his examinations Rentoul 
died suddenly on 15 April 1926 leaving 
a widow, two sons and two daughters 
He was the author of From Far Lands, 
Poems of North and South, published 
ill 1914, and At Vancouver’s Well and 
Other Poems of South and North, 1917 
His poetiy has been piaised, a good 
example of it is “Austialia” which was 
included m The Oxford Book of Aus- 
tralasian Verse, but though fervid and 
deeply felt, it is seldom of high quality 
In prose Rentoul published m 1896, 
The Early Church and the Roman 
Claims, which ran into six editions He 
also wiote The Church at Home, Prayers 
for Australian Households, and several 
pamphlets 

Rentoul was somewhat frail-looking 
but was in reality strong and active, 
showing much endurance during his 
yearly trout fishing holidays in New Zea- 
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land He was interested in the aboiigines 
and all oppressed people, and incurred 
some odium by taking up the cause of 
the Boeis at the time of the South Afii- 
can war He was a fine scholai, learning 
all his life, and his eiudition, keen wit, 
lersatility, stiength of conviction, and 
scorn of compiomisc, made him a le 
markable pieachei and lecturer As a 
debater he had gieat leadiness in retort, 
and in developing his argument his 
words flowed with an almost volcanic 
passion He was not without foibles and 
there was a streak of genius in him 
In pi Rate life he was courteous, kindly 
and generous, a man who would do any- 
thing to help a friend— or a foe His 
eldei daughter, Annie Rattray Rentoul, 
wiote veise with some ability A list of 
Aolumes of hei songs which were set to 
music will be found in Serle’s A Bihlio- 
Q^iaphy of Aush alasian Poetry and Verse 
The youngei daughter, Ida Sherboume, 
afteiwaids Mis Outhwaite, became well- 
known as an illustiator of fairy tales 

The Age and The Aigus, Melbourne i6 April 
1936 The Presbytenan Messenger t 23 and 30 
•\pril 1926, P S Cleary, Australia’s Debt to 
lush Nation Builders, Who’s Who, 1926 

RENWICK, Sir Arthur (1837-1908), 
public man and philanthropist, son of 
Geoige Renwick, was boin at Glasgow 
on 30 May 1837 He was brought to 
Sydney as a child and was one of the 
early students of tlie university of Syd 
ney, where he graduated BA in 1857 
Going on to Edinburgh he qualified tor 
the medical profession graduating M B , 
MD, and FRCS He returned to 
Sydney, where he established a rapidly 
growing practice, becoming eventually 
one of the leading physicians and the 
first president of the local branch of 
the British Medical Association He 
was elected a member of the legislative 
assembly for East Sydney in 1879, and 
became secretary for mines m the third 
Parkes (qv) ministry on la October 
1881, but lost his seat at the election 
held in December 1882 He was elected 


for Redfern in October 1885 and was 
mimstei for public instruction in the 
Jennings (qv) minis tiy from 26 Feb- 
j mary 1886 to 19 Januaiy 1887 In this 
I yeai he was nominated to the legislative 
' council and was a member foi the le- 
I maindei of his life, though netei in 
! office again As a politician he was one 
I of the eailiest to lealize the responsi- 
1 bility of the state towards the pool He 
' was the author of the Bene\ olent Society’s 
I incorpoiation act, he founded the state 
children’s lelief department, and as 
I president of the original committee he 
I had much to do with the bringing in of 
I old-age pensions in New South Whales 
, In spite of his heavy practice as a physi- 
cian, he gave much time to Sydney hos 
piial, was Its piesident foi 29 )cais, 
was also president for about the same 
I peiiod of the Benevolent Society of New 
I South Wales, and he took much inteiest 
, in the Deaf Dumb and Blind Institution, 

' and the Royal Hospital for Women at 
' Paddington He became a membei of the 
senate of the university of Sydnev in 
1877, and was vice-chancellor on several 
occasions He was an early advocate for 
the foundation of a medical school at 
the university, and m 1877 gave £1000 
to found a scholai ship in the faculty of 
medicme After the medical school was 
established in 1883 he provided the 
west stained glass window in the upper 
hall of the medical school building He 
m fact took the greatest interest in all 
movements for the welfare of the com 
munity, and his ability as an organizer 
led to his acting as a coramissionei for 
New South Wales for the Melbouine 
international exhibition m 1880, and in 
similar positions for exhibitions held at 
Adelaide, Amsterdam, and Chicago He 
died at Sydney on 23 November 1908 
He married Elizabeth, daughter of the 
Rev John Saunders, who survived him 
with six sons and a daughter He was 
knighted in 1894 His aptitude foi busi- 
ness led to his being placed on the 
boards of various important financial 
companies, but his really important work 
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was Ills philaiithiopy, to xvhich he 
bK)ii£»ht a scholaily mind, much cneigy, 
and a farsighted imdci standing of what 
could and should be done foi suffering 
humanity 

The Sydney Mounnsr Ha aid md The Daily 
Telcgiaphj Sydney aj Novembci 1908 Calen 
dm of the Umveisity of Sydney, 1909, Pjo 
ceedings of the Ltnnean Society of New South 
Wale<i, \ol XXXIV p a, Buihe’s Peerage, etc, 
1908 

REYNOLDS, Thomas (c 1817-1875), 
piemier of South Austialia was born in 
England in 1817 01 1818, and on leaving 
school had expeiience in the grocery 
business He came to South Australia 
as an early colonist at the invitation of 
his brother, who had a diaper’s shop at 
Adelaide Soon afierwaids Reynolds 
opened a giocei’s shop, was successful 
for a time, but like many others fell into 
financial difficulties when the gold-rush 
began He lecoveicd his position, be 
came an alderman m the Adelaide city 
council in 1854, but a few months after- 
waids icsigned to entei the legislative 
council In 1857 he was elected for 
Sturt in the first house of assembly 
From September 1857 to June 1858 he 
was commissionei of public works in 
the Hanson (qv) ministry, and in May 
i860 he became piemier and tieasurer 
Twelve months latei Ins ministry was 
reconstructed and he lesigned on 8 Oc 
tober i86i He was treasurer m tlie 
second Waterhouse (qv) ministry from 
Octobci 1861 to Febiuary 186a, and in 
the second Dutton (qv) ministry from 
Maich to September 1865 He held the 
same position m the fourth and fifth 
\y(is (q \ ) ministiics from May 1867 
10 Sc]H< mbti 1868 and from October to 
Nosembci 1868 He was commissioner of 
Clown lands in the seventh Ayers minis 
tiy Irom March 1872 to July 1873 Early 
in the latter ycai he visited Darwin, 
where there was a gold-iush, and found 
matters completely disorganized Many 
of the oflSaal staff had not only taken 
up claims but had been allowed leave 


of absence to look aftei then mines 
Reynolds did his best to lestoie oidei 
'ind letuined to Adelaide where he 
icpoited favouiably on the mineral le 
sources of the noith Not finding him 
self m agieement with his colleagues in 
the ministiy he letiied from parliament 
and went to Dai win He was not success 
fill there, and was leturnmg to Adelaide 
on the Gothtnbung which was wiecked 
on 24 Febiuaiy 1875, 
di owned He mained Miss Litchfield, 
who lost hei life with him He was 
suivived by two sons 

Reynolds was a shrewd business man, 
a hard workei, and a good treasure!, 
but was of too sanguine and fieiy a 
temperament to be a politician of the 
fust lank He was a pioneei in jam- 
makmg and raism-curing in South Aus- 
tialia, but his devotion to his pailia- 
mcntaiy duties led sometimes to the 
neglect of liis own financial mtciests 
He was also a Icaclci m the total ab 
simcncc movement m Adelaide 

The South Amtiahan Register and The South 
AusUahun Advertiser, 8 March 1875, E Hoddei, 
The History of South Australia, P Mennell, 
The Dictionary of Australasian Biography 

RICHARDSON, Charles Douglas 
(1853-1932), sculptor, was born at Isling- 
ton, London, on 9 July 1853, the son of 
John Richaidson a painter of figuie sub- 
jects He came to Victoria with his par- 
ents m 1858 and was educated at Scotch 
College, Melbourne On leaving school, 
having been apprenticed to a firm of 
lithographic printers, he studied at 
schools of design and the national gal- 
Iciy, Melbourne, and m 1881 went to 
London He entered at the Royal Acad 
emy schools and was successful m win- 
ning the second prize for painting m 
1883 In the following year he won the 
Aimitagc medal tor painting and first 
jirizc foi sculpture Examples of his 
work m both painting and sculptuie were 
shown ai the Royal Academy exhibitions 
ot 1885 and 1888, 

In 1889 Richardson returned to Aus- 
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tiaha He took an interest in the Vic- 
torian Ai tists’ Society and for some time 
was Its honorary secietary In 1898 he 
founded the Yana Sculptois’ Society and 
was Its president for seveial years In 
1916 he was elected piesident of the 
Victorian Artists’ Society and held the 
position for 12 years, a longei term than 
that of any other aitist As president he 
showed a kindly interest in the work 
of younger men He died at Bnghton, 
near Melbourne, on 15 October 1932 He 
married in 1914, Margaiet Baskerville 
(1861-1930) sculptoi, who had been his 
pupil The two large reliefs in the vesti- 
bule of the Capitol theatre, Melbourne, 
were their joint work 

Richardson did his best work in sculp- | 
cuie, but his gentle and unassuming 
natuie made it impossible for him to j 
push his claims, and his merits were too 
often overlooked His laigest work "The 
Discovery of Gold at Bendigo" scarcely 
shows him at his best Of his war 
mcmoiial work examples may be found 
in the shrine at All Saints’, St Krlda, 
Strathalbyn, South Australia, and at 
Wangaratta, Kerang, Mount Dandenong 
and me Commeraal Tiavellers’ Associa- 
tion, Melbourne Some of his best work, 
such as "The Cloud", "Cain”, and “The 
Milage”, was never put into permanent 
form He spent much of his time doing 
hack work, of which the copy of the 
Mercury of John of Bologna for the 
Age ofi&ce, Collins-street, Melbourne, is 
an example He painted in both oils 
and water-colouis but his work in these 
mediums too often lacked strength 
Several examples of Richaidson’s work 
may be seen at the municipal collection 
at Brighton, a subuib of Melbourne 

F Fysh, Memoir of C D Richardson, W Moore, 
The Story of AusUalmn Art, A Graves, The 
Royal Academy F\hilntors The Herald Mel 
bourne, -'■} Sci)U,mI)ci 1930 ]>crsoii il kno^vlecToe j 

RICKARDS, Harry, oiiginally Henry 
Benjamin Leete (1845-1911), comedian 
and theatrical proprietor, was bora in 
London in December 1845 The date of 
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biith IS sometimes given as 1847, but the 
earlier date is more likely to be coirect 
His fathei, Benjamin Leete, v\as chief 
engineei of the Egyptian railways, and 
his son was also intended to be an en- 
gineer He had been foi bidden dm mg 
his apprenticeship to attend theatres, but 
developing a talent foi comic singing 
he was engaged as a vocalist at a music 
hall, where he appeal ed undei the name 
of “Harry Rickards” He established 
a leputation as a singer of comic songs, 
and coming to Australia in Novembei 
1871 made his first appeal ance there at 
the St George’s hall, Melbourne, on 9 
Decembei He then went to Sydney 
where he also appeared with success 
Returning to England he was a success- 
ful “lion comique" at the music halls 
and a good comedian in pantomime, 
especially m the provinces He again 
visited Austialia in 1885, and foi some 
years touied Australia with a vaudeville 
company with much success About 1893 
he bought the Garrick theatre, Sydney 
and renamed it the Tivoli, took control 
of the Opera House, Melbourne, and 
was also lessee of theatres in other state 
capital cities Eveiy year he visited Eng- 
land, and during the next 18 years he 
engaged foi the Australian vaiiety stage 
gieat artists like Marie Lloyd, Peggy 
Pryde, Paul Cmquevalli, Little Tich 
and a host of others of great talent 
Rickards died in England on 13 Octobei 
1911 He was marned twice and left a 
widow and two daughters He was an 
excellent singer of such songs as 
“Knocked ’em in the Old Kent Road” 
and “His Lordship Winked at the 
Counsel’’, and was a first-rate business 
man whose hobby was his work Foi 
25 years his name was a household woid 
in Australia, and at the time of his 
death his business as a single-handed 
manager and proprietor was possibl) 
the largest in the world 

The Sydney Morning Herald, 14 October 1911, 
The Argus, Melbourne, 16 and 26 October igix, 
The Age, Melbourne 5 August 1939, A Century 
of Jouinaltsm, p 57a 
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RIDLEY, John (1806-1887), imentoi o£ hibiied any plans 01 model but he had 
the leaping michinc, was bom ncai been consliucting a machine, and on 
AVest Boldon, Duiham, England, on 26 18 Novembei 18^3 the Adelaide Ob 

May 180b His fathei and mother, John so-ua announced that "a further trial 
and Maiy Ridley, weic first cousins ol Mr Ridley’s machine has established 
and i\eic piobably 1 elated to the same us success” This machine, which both 
family as Bishop Ridley’s John Ridley leaped and threshed coin, has been of 
the eldei was a miller who died when inestimable benefit to Austialia Though 
his son was five yeais old His widow no doubt it was inipio\ed m detail as 
eairied on the business and when Rid the yeais went by, no substantial ad- 
ley was 15 he began to share in its \ ance was made on it until H V McKay 
management He had eonic acioss .111 (q^ ) constiuctcd his hanestci some 40 

encyclopaedia soon aftei he wms able yeais latei Ridley not only declined to 
to lead, and took the gieatesi intciesi patent his machine, but lefused all sug- 
in the scientific articles which he read gcstions of rewaid 
again and again Science and theology Early in 1853 Ridley leturned with 
weie to be the gieat inieicsts of his life his family to England He was in com 
In September 1835 he mairied Mary foitable ciicumstances, paitly by the 
Py bus, in November 18 39 sailed for South sueecss of his mills and partly by foitu 
\usti aha with his wife and two infant n«ite investments in coppei mining He 
(hildicn, and immediately aftci his ai (ia\elkd foi some yeais m Europe and 
lual obtained a piece of land at Hind then settled down in England He did 
iiKush, close to Adelaide Thcie he built some inventing but finished nothing of 
a iloiu mill and installed the first steam gieat impoitance He retained his inter 
engine in South Australia able to cut est m scientific and leligious questions 
wood and giind meal In 1842 he had a and spent much of his income on chanty 
well stocked faun of 300 acies, but find He was greatly woiried in his latei 
ing the management of his mills took yeais by a claim made by J Wrathall 
up too much of his time, let the faim Bull that he was the leal inventoi of 
on the shares system Being much in- Ridley’s reaping machine Mr Bull’s 
teiested in mechanical inventions he claims aie set out in his volume Emly 
spent some time on a horizontal wund Expenences of Colonial Life in South 
mill to be used for raising water It was AusUalia He was one of the men who 
said of him at this period that if his had sent in models that wcie lejected 
child cued in the night his fiist thought by the committee, and his contention 
would be how to make an apparatus was that Ridley had seen his model and 
for locking the cradle Theie was some constiuctcd his machine on its principles 
shortage of labour and Ridley gave much Ridley, who was a man of the greatest 
time to the pioblem of devising a piobity, denied this, and his denial is 
mechanical method of harvesting the borne out by the fact that his machine 
wheat Other people were working on had had two successful trials within 
the same problem. In 1843 the corn ex- two months of the models being ex- 
change committee offered a prize of £40 hibitcd In those days a machine could 
to anyone submitting a model or plans be constructed m Adelaide only by 
of a i caper of which the committee primitive methods, and it would have 
would appioic On 23 September 1843 been quite impossible to make a machine, 
It was reported that several models and overcome all the practical difiiculties of 
plans had been submitted, but no adjustment, and have it m working 
machine had been exhibited which the Older in so short a period, In his final 
committee felt lustified in recommending letter to the Adelaide Register wiitten 
for genei al adoption Ridley had not ex- m 1886 Ridley said that the first sug- 
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gestion of Ills machine had come fiom 
A notice of a Roman invention gi\en 
in Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of Agyicul- 
tiuef and that “from no other source 
whatever did I leceive the least help or 
suggestion” In his last days Ridley spent 
much money and time in distributing 
Iiteiature i elating to temperance and 
1 eligious questions He died on 35 
November 1887 and was survived by 
two daughters A silver candelabium 
piesented to him by old South Aus 
tralian colonists in i86i is now at the 
Waite Agricultural Research Institute, 
there is a scholarship in his memory 
at the Roseworthy Agricultural College, 
and in 1933 the John Ridley Memorial 
Gates at the Agricultural Showground, 
Adelaide, were opened (Fred Johns, 
471 Australian Biographical Dictionary) 

\nnie E Ridlev A Backwmd Glance, S Par 
sons, John Rtdlev, The Advertiser, Adelaide, 
15 September 1933 

RIDLEY, William (1819-1878), mission- 
ai) to the aboiigines and scholar, was 
born at Hartfoid End, Essex, England, 
on 14 Septembei i8ig He was educated 
at King’s College and London university 
where he giaduated B A He was brought 
to Australia by Dr Lang (qv) and for 
a time taught languages at the Aus- 
tralian College He entered the Pres- 
byterian mmistiy and at various times 
was stationed at Balmain, Brisbane, 
Portland, and Manning River, spent 
three years as a missionary to the abor- 
igines, and in 1856 published in pam- 
phlet form Gu 7 re Kamilarot or Kami- 
laroi Sayings In 1866 he published 
Kamilaroi uippil, and Tiirrubul, Lan 
gnages spoken by Australian Aboiigmes 
He spent a few weeks among the abor 
igines in 1871 endeavouring to increase 
his knowledge of their languages and 
traditions, and in 1875 published a re 
vised and enlarged edition of the 1866 
volume under the title of Kamilaroi and 
Other Australian Languages For many 
years he was a legular contributor to the 
Sydney newspapers including the 


Empty e, the Evening News and the 
Town and Countiy Journal He began 
studying Chinese in 1877 intending to 
take charge of the Chinese mission at 
Sydney, but died after an attack of 
paialysis, possibly the result of over 
woik, on s6 September 1878 He was a 
modest, unselfish and able man, much 
liked both by the aborigines and by his 
many friends He married Isabella Cotter 
who survived him with three sons and 
fi\e daughters In addition to the woiks 
already mentioned Ridley published as 
pamphlets. The Aborigines of Australia 
A Lecture (1864), and Will Evil Last foi 
evei^ A Lecture (1873) 

The Sydney Morning Herald, a8 September 
1878, J H Heaton, Australian Dictionary of 
Dates 

RIGNOLD, George (1839-1912), actoi, 
was born at Leicester, England, in 1839 
His father, William Rignold, was an 
actor and small theatrical managei, 
whose wife. Patience Blaxland, was a 
leading stock actress at Birmingham 
Then son, George, was taught the \nolm, 
but brought notice on himself by his 
playing of a small part, the messengei 
in Macbeth He joined the Bath and 
Bristol circuit and came into touch with 
the Terry s, Robertsons, Madge Wilton, 
Henrietta Hodson and Charles Coghlan, 
all of whom were to make then mark in 
London The experience was invaluable, 
Rignold quickly rose in his profession, 
and on going to London played William 
in Black-Eyed Susan, Caliban in the 
Tempest, and Romeo m Romeo and 
Juliet to the Juliet of Adelaide Neilson 
when she made her debut In 1875 he 
opened at Booth’s Theatre, New York, 
in Henry V and made an immediate suc- 
cess This was followed by a torn in the 
leading cities of U S A which made a 
great sensation, a reference in the 
Atlantic Monthly m 1938 shows that the 
memory of him still lingered 60 years 
later From America Rignold went to 
Australia and again met with great suc- 
cess In Australia a syndicate was fonned 
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to tjut him Ijacking foi a season at 
Dim\ Lane, London He appeared theie 
successlullv m No\embei iSyq in Heniy 
T .ind subsequently played it in the pio 
Miices Fiuthei toms in US A followed, 
and he then went to ‘Vustialia and 
settled theie Hei Majesty’s Tlieatie at 
Sydney tvas built for him in 1886, and 
opening ^Mth Hemy V he made this 
theatie his headqiiai ters foi nine years 
Among his leading parts weie Mark 
Antony in Julius Caesm, Caliban m The 
Tempest, Falstaff, Bottom, Romeo and 
Macbeth He had also an extensive re 
peitoiy m melodiama playing the heio 
in 1 outh, In the Ranks, and The Lights 
o’ London among others His Paolo 
Mataii in Called Back was an mteiest 
mg example ol his versatility In his last 
pioduction Othello at the Criteiion 
Theatre, Sydney, in 1899, he was consid- 
cied by many to have sm passed himself 
both as actoi and managei He letired in 
u)0o and lived at Sydney where his home 
bee<init a meeting place foi visiting 
aitists In 190s, on hearing of the blind- 
ness of his biothei, William, he went 
to London and took part in Ins brothei’s 
benefit In 1907 he came from his retne- 
nient to successfully play Jason 111 Bland 
Holt's pioduction of The Bondman His 
last appearance was at a benefit perform- 
ance foi G S Titheiadge (qv) in De- 
cember 1910 He died at Sydney after 
an opeiation on ifi December 191s He 
married (1) Mane B Henderson, an 
actress and (g) somewhat late in life, 
Miss Coppin, daughtei of Geo S Cop- 
pm (<][v) who died m igii There were 
no cliildien by eithei marriage 
Rignold was moderately tall with 
handsome featuies and great dignity of 
bearing His blulB imperious yet kindly 
mannci cndeaied him to his fiiends He 
had a fine voice and was the ideal hero 
of melodrama, not shy of the limelight 
and well aware that he was generally 
known as "Handsome George” He was 
a great Henry V Only people who had 
actually seen him in this part could 
lealize how fai below him were othei 


exponents ol it His Caliban was an 
othei admnable study He was an excel 
lent pioducci, knowing what he wanted 
and dctci mined to get it His production 
ol The Tempest was especially memoi- 
able 

The Sydney Mmning Hnald, 17 December 1912 
Who’s Who m the Theatie 191a, peisoml 
knoivledge 

RILEY, Charles Owen Leaver (1854- 
1929), first anglican aichbishop of Peith, 
the son of Rev Lawrence William Riley, 
vicar of St Cioss, Knutsford, England, 
was born at Birmingham on 26 May 
1854 Educated at Owen’s College, Man- 
chester, and Cams College, Cambridge, 
he giaduated B A 111 1878, M A m 1881, 
and was given the honorary degree of 
DD in iSgi He was ordained deacon 
in 1878 and piiest in 1879, and was 
cm ate at Biieily, Yorkshire, 1878-80, 
Bradford, 1880 2, and Lancastci, 
1882 5 He became vicar of St Paul’s, 
Pieston, in 1885, and during the follow- 
ing nine yeais his sympathy and benevo- 
lence made him beloved by all classes, 
and not least by the mill hands and 
othei factory workcis In 1894 he was 
appointed bishop of Perth, then the 
largest Anglican diocese in the world, 
with an area of 1,000,000 square miles 
and a scattered population of about 
100,000 He was consecrated by the aicli 
bishop of Canterbury at Westminstci 
Abbey on 18 October 1894 
When Riley ai rived in Australia he 
found that the diocese had few clergy, 
little money, and pooi means for organ- 
izing leligious services for the now 
lapidly increasing population He was 
young and vigoious and quickly made 
himself acquaiiutd with lugt areas of 
Ills diocese It was i cabled iJiit the dio- 
cese must be suIhIiv ided, but it was not 
until 190 j that It was found possible to 
establish the dioccsc o( Bunbuiy Other 
dioceses were subsequently founded in 
the northwest and the eastern gold 
fields, and Riley became aichbishop of 
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Peith in 1914 With many dijB&culties a 
grammar school at Guildfoid was taken 
ovei by the Church and firmly estab- 
lished, and Riley also worked haid foi 
the establishment of the univeisity He 
was senioi chaplain of the Common- 
wealth military forces in Western Aus- 
tialia in 1913, he became chaplain- 
general in the same yeai and was at the 
front from July 1916 to Febiuary 1917 
He was chancellor of the university from 
1916 to 19SS and was also piesident of 
the tiustees of the public libiary, 
museum and ait gallery at Perth In 1927 
he suffeied a gieat grief when his son, 
Fi ank Basil Riley, a young man of great 
promise, mysteiiously disappeaied while 
acting as special correspondent to The 
Times in China Riley’s usually lobust 
health began to fail, and his impending 
letirement was announced shortly be- 
foie his death on 23 June 1929 He mar- 
ned in 1886 Elizabeth Merriman, who 
survi\ed him with two sons and thiee 
daughteis One of the sons, Charles Law- 
lence Riley, born m 1888, subsequently 
became bishop of Bendigo, Victoria 
Riley had a stalwtirt, dignified and 
charming personality He was fortunate 
in having a keen sense of humour, he 
would tell with joy how on his first visit 
to a southern port the officiating clergy- 
man took as his text, "And when they 
saw his face they besought him that he 
would depai t out of their coasts ” He was 
charitable in thought and deed, though 
his methods of distributing money 
would not always have gained the ap- 
proval of chanty organizaaon societies 
He was neither a great preacher nor a 
great scliolar, but his common sense, 
balanced judgment and overflowing 
humanity more than made up for that 
When he died a thousand returned 
soldiers marched in his funeral, and 
there was a general feeling that the 
greatest personality in the west since 
Forrest had departed His place m the 
religious and social life of the commun- 
ity could scarcely be filled, and no man 


of his time in the ivest had more influ 
ence for good 

The West Australian 24 and 25 June 1929 
J S Battye, The Cyclopedia of Western Aus 
traha, J G Wilson, Western Australia’s Cen 
tenary, Crockfordy 1929 

RIVERS, R1CHA.RD Godfrey (1859-1925), 
aiiist, was boin at Plymouth, England, 
in 1859, and studied at the Slade school, 
London He exhibited one pictuie at the 
Royal Academy in 1884, and emigiated 
to Australia in 1889 He was director of 
the technical college, Brisbane, from 
1890 to 1915, and, becoming president 
of the Queensland A.rt Society in 1892, 
held the position with two breaks of a 
year each, until 1911 He was also hon- 
orary curatoi of the Queensland national 
gallery fiom 1895 ^9^4 established 

a local leputation as a portrait paintei, 
and portraits by him of Sn Samuel 
Griffith (qv) and otheis hang in the 
supieme court at Biisbane He removed 
to Hobait in 1915 and endeavoured to 
rouse inteiest in the Hobart gallery He 
died m 1925 Examples of his outdoor 
work aie in the national galleries at Syd- 
ney and Brisbane 

W Moore, The Stoiy of Ait in Australia \ 
Graves, The Royal Academy Exhibitois 

ROBE, Frederick. Holt (1801-1871), 
governor of South Australia, fourth son 
of Sir William Robe, colonel, loyal 
artillery, was boin probably in 1801 
He entered the army in 1817, was pio 
moted lieutenant in 1825, captain in 
1833, and brevet-major in 1841 He 
fought with distinction in the Syrian 
campaign in 1840-1, became military 
secretary at Mauritius, and was holding 
the same office at Gibraltar when he was 
appointed go\emor of South Australia 
He arrived at Adelaide on 14 October 
1845, ^ blunt honest soldier, without 
previous experience as a governor He 
came into conflict with the legislative 
council because the Imperial govern- 
ment endeavoured to charge royalties 
on the mineral wealth that had been 
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clisco\cied in the colony This was fell 
to be a bicich of faith on the govein- 
nieni's pai t, the loui non official mem 
bcis oi the toiiiicil stitnuoiisly opposed 
the proposed loyalties, and, when they 
wcic earned by the casting \otc of the 
goveinoi, walked out of the chambci 
kaAing the council without a quorum 
E\entually the bill was withdiawn, but 
Robe, who had merely been trying to 
cany out his mstuictions from London, 
incuiied much unpopulaiity He had 
moie iiouble o\ei the question of State 
aid to leligion, which he favoured, but 
which was stiongly opposed Having 
asked to be lelieved of his position, his 
tenure as governor came to an end m 
August 1848, and he was appointed 
deputy-quaitermaster and general at 
Mamitius, with a salary of £1000 a year 
and a seat in the legislative council He 
was made a CB and piomoted colonel 
in 1851 and ma)or-gcncral in 186s He 
died on 4 Apiil 1871 
Though an honouiable man with the 
coinage of his convictions, a high sense 
of duty, and good administrative talents. 
Robe was too au loci a tic and conseita 
live to be a suitable choice as governor 
of a using young colony 

E Hotlder, The History of South Australia, J 
Blacket History of South Austraba, The Times, 
8 Apul 1871 

ROBERTS, Morley (1 857-1 gj^s), novel 
1st and miscellaneous writer, son of H 
Robeits, a superintending inspector of 
income tax, was born at London on 29 
December 1857, and was educated at 
Bedfoid school, and Owens College, 
Manchestei Towards the end of 1876 
he took a stcciagc passage to Australia 
and landed at Melbourne in January 
1877 The next three years were spent in 
obtaining colonial experience, mostly 
oil sheep bUtious in New South Wales, 
and Roberts then icturned to London 
hor a time he worked m tlie war office 
and other government departments, but 
again went on his ti avels and had varied 
occupations in the United States and 


Canada betw^een 1884 and 1886 He sub 
scquently tiavellcd in the South Seas, 
Australia, South Africa, and many othei 
paits of the world He used his experi 
cnees fieely in liis books, the fiist of 
which, The Western Avetniis, appealed 
in 1887 and in i8go he began his long 
senes of novels and short stones Of his 
novels, Rachel Mair, published in 1903 
was highly praised by W H Hudson, 
and T/?c Piivate Life of Henry Matt 
land, based on the life of George Giss 
mg the novelist, was possibly his best 
known book Roberts also wiote essays, 
biogiaphy, diama and veise, and did 
some comiDetent work in biology He 
married Alice, daughter of A R Selous, 
and died in London in his 85 th year on 
8 June 1942 

Robeits was a voluminous and able 
writci, about 80 of his books aie recoided 
in Millci’s Aiisiiahan Litetatwe He 
was only a compaiatively shoit time in 
Austiali.i, but tlieie are many Australian 
leferences both in his novels and his 
short stones 

The Times, 9 June 191s, The Times Liieian 
Supplement 13 June 1943, Who‘s Who, 1941 
E Moms Miller, Australian Literatuie, M 
Roberts, Land Travel and Sea Faring, The 
Age, Melbourne 1 June, 1894 

ROBERTS, Thomas William (185b- 
1931), artist, always known as Tom 
Robeits, was bom at Dorchester, Eng- 
land, on 9 Maich 1856 His fathei, 
Richard Roberts, had been editor of the 
Dot set County Chtomcle, and had mai- 
ried Matilda Evans When he died at 
the age of 43 his widow and thice child 
len were lelt in pooi circumstances, and 
it was decided that they should emigrate 
to Australia where they arrived in 1869 
Tom Roberts had been educated at Doi 
chcsLci Giamuni School and received the 
< lassie'll tr lining oL the pciiod He bad 
few memories of his schooldays except 
that he was generally happy, one m 
cident that remained in his mind was 
his being sent with a note to Thomas 
Hard) who was then living close to 
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Doichestei When Mrs Robeits and her 
children ai rived in Melbourne they 
found a house in the industiial submb 
of Collmgwood, and were for some time 
\eiy poor Tom found woik with a 
photogiaphei in Smith street, Colling- 
wood, and afterwaids obtained a position 
with Stewart and Company, well-known 
photogiaphers in Bouike-stieet, Mel- 
bourne He afteiwaids became their head 
operator Long befoie this he had begun 
to study di awing at the local school of 
design, and in 1875 he joined the 
national galleiy school where he studied 
under Thomas Claik and Eugene \on 
Gueraid (qv) Roberts recened inspiia 
tion and encouragement from Clark, who 
was master of the drawing school, but 
It IS doubtful whether the practice of 
copying pictures in the national gallery 
which was encouraged by \on Gueraid 
had much value An impoitant reform 
was the establishment of a life class, and 
the tiadition is that Robeits was the 
leader of the students in the agitation 
which brought this into being 
In 1881 when Roberts was 25 he sold 
a few of his pictuies and went to Lon- 
don for further study He entered at the 
Royal Academy classes and succeeded in 
getting some black and white work 
accepted by the Graphic and other per- 
iodicals A little later he came under the 
influence of Bastien Lepage, and two 
artists Barrau and Casas whom he met 
while travelling in Spam Impressionism 
was making itself felt, and when Roberts 
came back to Australia his work showed 
Its influence This influence was to be 
extended to the work of Conder (qv), 
Streeton and other Australian artists 
Conder had come to Melbourne in 1888, 
and he and Streeton, Davies (qv), Mc- 
Cnbbin (q v ) and Roberts often met in 
painting camps on the outskirts of Mel- 
bourne Roberts was getting a certain 
amount of portrait painting about this 
time, and in 1889 the famous exhibition 
of impressions was held at Melbourne 
The size of the pamtmgs had been lim- 
ited to nine mches by five, and of the 
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182 exhibits Robeits contiibuted 62, 
Streeton 40, and Condei 46 The ciitics 
fumed and raged, some members of the 
public e-ven laughed but the contiov 
ersy that ensued at least advertized the 
exhibition, and the woiks which weie 
all low-piiced, sold well In 1890 Roberts 
painted his large pictuie, “Sheaiing the 
Rams” and hoped that it might be pur- 
chased by the national gallery of Vic- 
toria It was bought by Mi C W 
Trenchaid and it was not until 40 )ears 
later that his wish w’as fulfilled It was 
the first of a senes of pictuies of station 
life to be painted Two otheis, “The 
Golden Fleece” and “The Breakaway”, 
are now in the national galleries of New 
South Wales and South Australia res- 
pectively In 1891 Stieeton and Roberts 
went to Sydney and camped on the shoies 
of the haiboui They lived on eight 
shillings a week each and did much good 
painting, but there had been a financial 
Cl ISIS and it was as difficult to sell pic 
tures m Sydney as in Melbourne There 
was great rejoicing a little latei when 
the Sydney national gallery bought one 
of Roberts's paintings foi £75 Foi a time 
he had a studio in Sydney with Stieeton, 
and did some teaching He also obtained 
some commissions for poi tiaits, one of the 
best of these being a poi trait of Sn 
Henry Parkes, which has since been pre- 
sented to the Sydney gallery When the 
Society of Aitists was formed in Sydney 
in 1895 Roberts was elected president 
and remained in that position until 
1897 Among the portraits painted dui- 
ing this period were those of Lord Beau 
champ, now m the Sydney gallery, and 
Lord Linlithgow, now at Adelaide In 
April 1896 he was mariied to Elizabeth 
Williamson 

Towards the end of 1900 Robeits de- 
cided to go to London and held a fare- 
well one-man show at Sydney He went 
first to Melbourne, and soon aftenv'ards 
tlie suggestion was made tliat he should 
paint a picture of the opening of the 
first federal parliament Eventualiv he 
agreed to do so for the sum of 1000 
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guineas He was to spend about two 
yens m painting this pictuie (it was 21 
leet by 11 feet), and most of the work 
was done m a studio in the exhibition 
building, Melbourne It was a thor 
oughly conscientious piece of work but 
It IS piactically impossible to make a 
pictuie of this kind a success as a work 
of art It was finished in London in 1903, 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, and 
subsequently presented to His Majesty 
the King After the completion of this 
picture Roberts had studios at Warwick 
Square and South Kensington and a try- 
ing peiiod followed when nothing would 
go light with his painting, possibly he 
was having difficulty in getting accus 
tomed to the English light He after- 
waids spoke giatefully of the help he had 
obtained from James Quinn, the Aus- 
tialian portrait paintci In iqio he 
went to live at Goldeis Gieen and be 
gan to get moie confidence, although he 
lelt the difficulty of obtaining lecogni- 
tion in England His pictiiics were some- 
times well-placed in the academy but 
sales were few In February 1914 he had 
a one-man show in Bond street and 
obtained appieciative notices from the 
critics He was veiy pleased when the 
Queen paid a surprise visit to this show 
Then came the war and Roberts could 
not paint “I saw the boys in the trenches 
between me and my canvas” One day 
at the Chelsea Arts Club an officer walked 
in and asked for volunteers Roberts was 
appioachmg 60 yeais of age, but he 
volunteered and worked as a hospital 
orderly foi three and a half years To 
waids the end of the penod he was made 
a sergeant and assisted in the patching 
up of face wounds 
Directly the wai was ovei Roberts 
came back to his painting with renewed 
rest A year later he was able to say, 
“They may say I am old-fashioned nowa 
days Well I'm proud that since the war 
X have exhibited with some of the mod- 
em London societies that are the most 
exclusive in the selection of their pic 
tuics” In Novembei 1919 he went to 


Austialia foi a holiday and in Maich 
1920 a successful exhibition of his woik 
was opened at the Athenaeum gallery, 
Meibom nc His admirers noted that 
though his work had been affected by his 
icsidence in Em ope, it still retained its 
old meiitb with at times an added re- 
finement in colour In August he had 
anothei show at Hordern’s gallery in 
Sydney, which was also successful 
Gieatly encouraged he went back to 
England at the end of 1920 and two 
yeais later letmned finally to Australia, 
having waited to see his only son mar- 
iicd and settled in a home of his own 
Robeits, now 67 years of age, built a 
studio at Kallista m the langes some 30 
miles out of Melbourne Most of his 
latei painting was in landscape and he 
found no difficulty m again capturing 
the Austialian atmospheie He held 
occasional small shows which weie le- 
ccivcd with appreciation by both press 
and public, and he was glad to see his 
fi lends aiound him His wife dying eailv 
m 1928 he was a lonely man foi a time, 
but subsequently married an old fiiend 
Jean Boyes of Tasmania In May 1931 
he had to undeigo an operation and was 
slow in recovering He died at Kallista 
on n September 1931 and was buried 
in the churchyard of lllawaiia, Tas- 
mania He was siuvived by his second 
wife and his only son, Caleb G Roberts, 
B Sc , M C , who had settled in Victoiia 
before his fathei’s death 
Tom Roberts had a great influence on 
Austialian art and more than anyone 
else showed his fellow artists the value 
and beauty of light His poi traits are 
often excellent, firmly diawn and 
modelled and showing much grasp of 
charactci His landscapes aie well de- 
signed and full of light and coloui He 
has a high place in the list of Austialian 
ai lists A fellow artist has described his 
appearance when he came to Sydney in 
his thirties as "an elderly young man who 
stooped slightly but was slim enough to 
appear above the average height” (he 
was five feet ten inches but looked taller), 
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“lean, scant-bearded and prematuiel) 
bald, with eyes set deep beneath a 
domed brow” He had not altered much 
when he returned to Australia in his 
sixties He then sometimes showed signs 
of restlessness as though he felt he had 
still much to do, and was not suie how 
much time he had to do it in In his eaily 
days he was given the name of “Bull- 
dog”, perhaps because of a certain ten 
acity in his charactei A foiceful leader 
with an independent outlook, he was 
always ready to help a student, and 
never resentful of criticism of his own 
work The largest collection of his pic 
tures IS in the national gallery of New 
South Wales He is also represented at 
the National library, Canberra, in the 
national galleries of Victoria and South 
Australia, and in the galleries at Castle 
maine and Geelong 

R H Croll, Tom Roberts, Father of Aus^ 
haltan Landscape Painting The Herald, Mel- 
bourne, 80 March igao, personal knowledge 

ROBERTSON, George (1835-1898), 
bookseller, was born at Glasgow, Scot- 
land, in 1825 When four years of age 
his parents took him to Dublin wheie 
subsequently he became apprenticed to 
a firm of publishers He worked foi a 
time with Currey and Company, book- 
sellers and afterwards in Scotland In Dub- 
lin he had become friendly with Samuel 
Mullen (qv) and the two young men 
decided to emigrate to Australia They 
leached Melbourne on the Gieat Britain 
in 1853, bringing with them a collection 
of books Robertson opened first m 
Russell-street but soon moved to Collins- 
streel, and about 1861 built a three- 
storey building at 69 Elizabeth-street 
The business was developing fast, 
principally on the wholesale side In 
those days there were no publishers* 
representatives in Australia, and the 
great problem for the bookseller was to 
forecast what would be popular, and 
order a sufficient number of copies to 
meet the demand About 1873 large 
premises were built 111 Little Collins- 


stieet, with provision foi stationery, 
book-binding, lithography, etc , and 
branches were opened in Sydney, Adel 
aide, Brisbane and Auckland In 1890 
Robeitson retired and the business was 
carried on by his son, Charles Robeit- 
son It was eventually formed into a 
company which in 192 s was amalga- 
mated with Melville and Mullens under 
the name of Robertson and Mullens Ltd 
George Robertson died on 23 Maich 
1898 He was married twice and left a 
laige family He was purely a business 
man and did not enter much into the 
life of Melbourne, though generous to 
hospitals and chanties His personality 
remains elusive, but he did great ser\ice 
to tlie public by bringing much good 
liteiature to a young colony whose cul- 
ture had of necessity to be impoited 
The need for encouraging local htera 
tine was not then fully appreciated, but 
Robertson published some inteiestmg 
Austialian books, including Kendall’s 
Leaves from Australian Foiests, Gor- 
don’s Sea Spray and Smoke Drift, and J 
Biunton Stephens’s The Black Gin and 
othe) Poems 

The Age and The Aigus, Melbourne, 24 Maich 
1898, L Slade, The Victorian Historical Maga^ 
ztne, vol XV, Ideas, September 1945 

ROBERTSON, George (i860 1933), 
bookseller and publishei, son of the 
Re\ John Robertson, was born at Hal- 
stead, Essex, England, on 14 April i860 
He was educated at the South-westein 
Academy, Glasgow, and was trained as 
a bookseller with James Maclehose, 
bookseller to the university of Glasgow 
He emigrated to New Zealand as a young 
man and two years later (in 1882) came 
to Sydney, where he obtained employ- 
ment at the local branch of George 
Robeitson and Company, booksellers of 
Melbourne He was in no way related 
to the founder of that firm In January 
1886 he joined D M Angus in partner- 
ship, at first in Market-street and after- 
wards in Castlereagh-street, Sydney 
After Angus’s death in 1900 Robertson 
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toininuccl in pauncisliiii with Ficdaick 
AVvmaik and Richard Thomson who 
had atquned “Vngus s shaie of the busi 
ness umd in iqoy the paitneiship wis 
tom Cl ted into a public company and 
lontiniKs nndei the name of Angus &, 
Robcitson Ltd Vbout 18^5 the publish 
mg side of the business began to be 
developed and many successful volumes 
weie launched 'Vmong the cailici 
authois vveie Hemy Lawson (qv), A B 
Pateison (qv ), and Vicloi Daley (qv ) 
Robertson could recognize quickly a 
piomismg author and was willing to 
take considerable risks in backing his 
judgment During the last 30 years of 
his life the number of volumes he pub 
lished exceeded the total numbei 
bi ought out in the same peiiod by ill 
the othei pubhsheis in Aiistiaha I he 
Austialian Encyclopaedia, published in 
two volumes in iqi»6, is one of the most 
impoitant books published in Australia 
Robeitson died on 27 August 1933 He 
was marned twice, (1) m 1881 to Eliza 
beth Stewart Biuce and (a) m 1910 to 
Eva ‘kdcime Ducat His widow siuvived 
him There were thiee daughteis and a 
son by the liist marriage 
Robertson was a keen man of business 
with a feeling for good literature He 
would fiequently buy the right to issue 
an Austialian edition of an English 
or American book, not only because 
he thought it would sell, but because 
he consideied it was tlie kind of book 
that should be widely read He could 
drive a keen bargain, but he also did 
many kindnesses to the literary men of 
his time 

^vdnev Mormnsr Herald afi August iggij, puvatc 
information II //o'? IT ho in Awtraha, 1933, 
Svdney Di)((tor\ iPSR ifjoh Henry Lawson 
The Auld '^Imh and lh< A /a 

ROBERTSON, Sm John (iSiG'iSqi), 
five times piemier of New South Wales, 
was born at Bow, London, on 15 Octo 
bei i8i6 His father was Scotch, his 
mother English, and the family cnii . 
grated to Australia in i8ao on the advice 1 
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of Sii Ihonns Biisbane (qv) They 
weie appuently m good cncumst'uiccs, 
loi, accoidmg to the custom of the time 
, anyone bunging to the colony a sum of 
not less than £2500 was entitled to a 
fust class giant of 2500 acies of land, 
and this they icceived in the uppei 
Huntci distiict Robertson at five yeais 
of age was sent to the school in Sydnev 
just opened by Di Lang (qv) Subse 
quently he attended schools kept by 
, Messis Biadley, Gilchiist and W T 
Cape (qv) 4 .mong his schoolfellows 
' weie two other boys destined to become 
piemieis of New South Wales (Sir) 
' James Martin (q v) and William Foistei 
I (q V ) On leaving school about the yeai 
I 1833 Robcitson went to sea and woiked 
I his passage to England wheie, thiough 
the medium of some letters of intiodue- 
tion, he accidentally came in contact with 
Loid Palnieiston The pcisonality of 
the young man so impressed Palmeiston 
that he invited him to stay with him for 
a few days m the count! y There he m» 
tioduced him to various distinguished 
people, and afterwaids when he was 
leaving England gave him a lettei to 
the gov ei nor. Sir Richaid Boiirke (qv ) 
Robertson visited France and South 
Ameiica, and, aftei an absence of two 
ycais, leR the sea and joined his family 
in northern New South ^ Vales He en- 
gaged in squatting and farming foi some 
yeais, manied at 21, and made himself 
prominent in the struggle between the 
squatters and Governoi Sir George Gipps 
(qv) With the establishment of respon 
siblc goveinmcnt he was elected a mem- 
ber of the legislative assembly in 1856, 
and look his scat with the Liberal party 
His views weic then considered ex 
ticmely radical, his policy including 
manhood suffrage, vote by ballot, the 
abolition of slate aid to lehgion, national 
education, and free selection over the 
public lands of the colony His personal 
investments weie more largely in pas 
toral properties than in agriculture, but 
he fell strongly that agriculture was 
being unfairly handicapped by the then 
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state of the land laws In Janiiaty 1858 
lie joined the second Cowpei (q v ) mm 
istiy as secretaiy for lands and public 
works This mmistiy was defeated in 
October 1859, but Robertson came into 
office again, this time as piemiei, in 
Maich i860 He intioduced a land bill 
which was 1 ejected, but coming back 
fiom a geneial election with a majoiity 
in January 1861, he went into the uppei 
house as seaetary for lands, while Cow- 
per became piemier again The bill duly 
passed the assembly and Robertson skil 
fully piloted it through the council The 
resulting act lemamed the law of the 
count! y foi many years He became in 
vohed in financial difficulties through 
the failure of some propeities he held 
in northern Queensland, and was out 
of parliament for a while, but in Feb 
luary 1865 was again secietary for lands 
in the fourth Cowper mimstiy In Janu 
aiy 1868, holding the offices of piemiei 
and colonial secietai7, Robertson 
foimed his second ministry, but two yeais 
latei he left office and Cowper took his 
place Robeitson rejoined the ministry 
in August 1870 as secretary for lands 
This government had a veiy small 
majoiity in the house, and when Cow 
pel was appointed agent geneial in 
London it lesigned Sir James Martin 
t\as sent foi and to the surprise of the 
country Robertson joined him as col 
onial secretaiy in his ministry At the 
general election held early in 1872 thiee 
members of the government were de 
feated, and Parkes (q v ) came into 
power on 14 May 1872 There was a 
constant stiuggle between the parties 
under Robertson and Parkes for some 
yeais Robertson was premier again in 
February 1875, Parkes in March 1877, 
Robertson in August 1877, but this min- 
istry only lasted until December The 
coming-in of the J S Farnell (q v ) min 
istry in 1877 gave the mam contestants 
time to take breath and consider the 
position, and in December 1878 a coali- 
tion was made between Parkes and 
Robertson winch led to a ministry which 


lasted for ov er four years and did some 
leall) useful work Parkes was piemiei, 
and Robertson went to the legislative 
council as vice piesident of the executive 
council During Parkes’s absence in Eng- 
land, between December 1881 and Aug- 
ust 1882, Robertson was actmg-premiei 
and colonial secretaiy The general elec 
tion held in December 1882 was adverse 
to the government and it lesigned 
Robertson formed his fifth ministiy in 
December 1885 but resigned in the foi 
lowing February, and shoitly afterv\aids 
letired fiom parliament A giant of 
£10,000 was made to him by the govern 
ment Henceforth he lived in retirement, 
his health was impaired and he was un 
j able to take part in public life He was 
I strongly against fedeiation, almost his 
i last act was the sending of a lettei oppos 
I mg It to the Sydney Moimng Heiald, 

I which appeared on the day preceding his 
death He died m the early morning ol 
I 8 May 1891 and was accorded a public 
1 funeral He was created K C M G 111 
1877 His wife pie deceased him and he 
j was sinvived by a family of gi own-up 
j sons and daughters A statue to his mem 
I oiy IS m the botanical gardens at Sidney 
B R Wise (qv), a contempoiary of 
Robertson’s later days, has left a stiikmg 
desaiption of him after his letiiement 
His “long experience of affans and keen 
j insight into character made him still 
! the political oracle of a laige circle, 

I while his chivalrous loyalty attached 
' w ith the closest ties all who came imdei 
his influence His presence was strikingly 
i handsome— the features cleai cut, flow'- 
I mg white hair and agile figuie— w'hile 
a natural gift of profanity and an un 
compromising directness of speech, ex- 
pressed in husky tones— (he had no pal- 
ate)— have enriched our annals with 
many pleasant anecdotes” As a young 
man he was independent and forceful, 
with a quick observant mmd and much 
piactical experience, which was of great 
use m dealing with the difficulties of 
[ political questions No man of his peiiod 
was moie often in office, and he closed 
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T. useful life high in the opinions ol the 
count ly he had sci\cd so long 

Ihi Sidney Mo))iinn Hi) aid g Miy 1891 
J H Hnlon 4u<!tuihnn Dirltonn'ty of Dates, 
P Mcnnell The Dictionary of Amtralasian 
Biogiaphy Heniy Pnikcs Fifty Ycais, tn the 
Making of 4us,tuilian Hiitoiy B R Wise The 
Maknin of the Awtiahan Commomoealth 

ROBERTSON, Thorburn BRAiLsroRo 
(1884-19^0), physiologist and bio chemist, 
was the son of Thoiburn Robertson and 
Sheila, daughtei of William Brails 
ford He was born in Edmbmgh m 1884 
and at eight years of age was brought to 
South \ustiaha, where his fathei had 
recened an appointment as a mining 
tngincci He was educated at Miss 
Stanton’s school at Glenclg, and later 
was piivately tutoicd for the university 
He enteicd on the science couise at the 
uiuvcisity of Adelaide in 1902, and was 
at once lecognizecl as a biilliant 
student In Apiil 1905 he giaduated 
B Sc with hist class honouis in physio- 
logy As a student he had given some 
evidence of Ins (juahty in a piper on the 
"Sham-death leflex in spidcis", published 
in the Jownal of Physiology for August 
1904, and in a remaikable paper, "An 
Outline of a Theory of the Genesis of 
Protoplasmic Motion and Excitation”, 
lead at a meeting of the Royal Society 
of South Vustialia on 4 April 1905 and 
published on pages 1 56 of its Ttmisac 
tions and Ptoteedtrigs, vol XXIX He 
had been mucli intcicsiccl in the work 
of Professor Jacques Loeb of the univei 
sity of California, one of the ablest bio 
chemists of his time, and immediately 
after graduation obtained a position in 
his laboratory There he worked for five 
years, contributing during this period 
about 40 papers to leading scientific jour- 
nals, and establishing a reputation as an 
authority on proteins He never lacked 
coinage, and thus early in his career at- 
tacked and subsequently refuted many 
of the doctrines then generally accepted 
In 1910 when Loeb went to the Rocke- 
feller Institute, New York, Robertson 


became assistant piofessoi of bio chem- 
istiy and phaimacology He published 
in 1912 Die Physikalische Chemie dei 
P) oleine, which was translated into Rus- 
sian, and, extended and revised, was 
published in English in 1918 Between 
1910 and 1918 he sent a steady stream of 
papeis to the scientific journals, many 
of them concerned with the factois that 
govern the giowth and longevity of ani- 
mals He became piofessor of bio chem 
istiy and pharmacology at the university 
of California in 1916 and two yeais latei 
w'as given the chan of bio-chemistry at 
Toronto In 1919 the death of his old 
teacher. Sir Edward Stirling (qv), led 
to his return to Adelaide, where he be 
came professor of bio chemistry and 
general physiology in 1920 There his 
cneigetic peisonality soon became ap 
paient m the medical school His influ 
cnce was felt in a remodelling of the 
early years of the medical course, and 
he persuaded the council that the teach- 
ing would have to be divided In 1922 
the new chair of zoology was established 
He published in 1920 at New York his 
Pnnciples of BiochemiUry (2nd ed 1923), 
and in 1923 appeared The Chemical 
Basis of Growth and Senescence He had 
been experimenting on these problems 
since 1914, and though he was devot 
ing much time to other work, they re- 
mained a constant hobby with him for 
the rest of his life He was one of the 
earliest in Australia to investigate the 
use of insulin for diabetes, and in 1923 
he discovered tethelin, a growth con- 
ti oiling substance which has been found 
of great value in the treatment of slow- 
healing wounds and ulcers of long stand- 
ing 

In 1927 Robertson was asked by the 
Commonwealth Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Rese.udi to take charge of m- 
\ cstigations into the nutrition of animals 
An animal nutiition laboratory was built 
at Adelaide, and field stations weie estab 
lished in Queensland, New South Wales, 
Victoiia and South Australia Some 
especially valuable research work was 
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done in connexion with the growth of 
wool on sheep, and the value of cystine 
and phosphates as supplementary feeding 
He was working with great eneigy, with 
much mapped out foi the coming years, 
when he conti acted pneumonia and 
died aftei a short illness on i8 Januaiy 
1930 He man led in 1910 Jane Winifred, 
third daughtei of Sir Edward Stirling, 
who suivived him with two sons and a 
daughter He was a fellow of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and of many othei important 
societies He was elected a foreign 
member of the Accademia Nazionale dei 
Lmcei, Rome, in 1926 In addition to 
the books already mentioned he pub 
lished in 1914 The Universe and the 
Mayonnaise and other Stones for Child- 
len, and in 1931 a collection of excel 
lent articles of nioi e general appeal than 
his scientific papeis was published undei 
the title The Spint of Research He was 
the viitual founder and was managing 
editoi of the Amtialian Jornnal of Ex 
penmental Biology and Medical Science 
fiom Its beginning until his death Its 
ninth volume published in 1932, “The 
Robertson Memorial Volume", is made 
up of scientific papers contiibuted by 
former colleagues and pupils, with a 
short memoir by Hedley R Marston, 
and a bibliography of his work which 
lists 174 of his articles, and 26 others of 
M hich he was part author 
Apart from his life-work Robertson 
was a man of wide culture with a stimu- 
lating and unselfish personality, much 
interested m art, literature, music, and 
philosophy He had a great sense of 
justice, complete loyalty and tolerance, 
qualities which endeared him to his co 
workers and students In his work his 
commonsense, courage, vision and im- 
agination were always present It is pos- 
sible that, as has been suggested, his 
practical work was of less significance 
than his work in the realm of ideas, 
where he was constantly evolving fresh 
thoughts or throwing new light on old 
ones He was only 45 when he died, and 


given a few moie years would no doubt 
have succeeded in rounding off much 
that was still incomplete He left a body 
of disciples who have carried on his 
work and established a tradition that 
will be a lasting memorial of a great 
scientist 

S W Penn)cuick, Inti eduction to The Spit it 
of Research, H R Marston, Biographical Note 
to "vol IX The Australian Journal of Experi- 
mental Biology and Medical Science, The Ad- 
vertiser, Adelaide, 20 January 1930, The Bio- 
chemical Journal, vol XXIV, p 577 The 
Lancet, ig Februaiy 1930, Who’s Who, 1929 

ROBINSON, George Augustus (c 1788- 
1866), protector of the aborigines, was 
born probably in England about the 
year 1788 Nothing is known of his eaily 
life or when he came to Tasmania He 
was a builder in a small way at Hobart 
m 1829, when Governor Arthur (qv) 
adveitised for a man of good chaiacter 
who would take charge of the aborigines 
on Brum Island Robinson applied for 
the position but pointed out that he 
could not possibly keep his family on a 
salary of £50 a year He was appointed 
at £100 a year, subsequently raised to 
£250 His mission was not a success 
Whalers, sealers and others had access to 
the settlement, and Robinson had mudi 
trouble with them At the beginning of 
1830 he suggested that he should go un- 
armed among the blacks on the mam- 
land of Tasmania, and endeavour to 
conciliate them Taking a party with 
him, including some friendly aborigines, 
he walked several hundred miles over 
the island, camping with the natives on 
occasions and endeavouring to win their 
confidence Presently he was able to per- 
suade a party of them to come wnth him 
to Hobart In February 1832 he m- 
spected Flinders Island, and afterwards 
recommended it as a suitable place on 
which to found a home for the abori- 
gines He then went searching for other 
aborigines and brought in two parties, 
including altogether 58 aborigines In 
September he met some warlike blacks 
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and IS in i>i c u dangei ol being mui 
dcicd Duiing the next Uvo yeais he 
bi ought in scvcial other paities By the 
end ol Januai) 1835 practically all the 
lemaming blacks had suricndeied 
Robinson was lewaided in \aiioiis ways 
10 the total ^altle of £8000 (Fenton) 
The aborigines weie placed on Flinders 
Island but, ienio\ed fiom their legiilai 
hunting giounds, they gradually pined 
away ind died In 1838 it was decided 
to bung in a scheme to protect the 
aboiigines on the mainland of Australia 
Robinson was appointed chief protector 
at a salary oi £500 a year, and he was 
given lour assistants He came to Poit 
Phillip, but though thoioughly well- 
meaning and a voluminous writei of re 
ports, he was not a success as an admin 
istratoi He asould make long tups 
round the countiy and get completely 
out of touch with the authoiities In 
1842 Goveinoi Gipps (qv) rcpoited 
that the assistant pioteciors weie incom- 
petent, and that though Robinson is 
“efficient so fai as his own mode of hold 
mg intercom sc with the Blacks is con- 
cerned, he IS quite unequal to the con 
tiol of what is becoming a large and ex 
pensive depaitment, and moreovei is 
aheady advanced in yeais and far be- 
yond the prime of life" The question of 
the abolition of Robinson’s office was 
being consideied m Febiuaiy 1848 and 
on 31 Decembci 1849 this was bi ought 
about In 1853 letuined to England 
and died at Bath on i8 October 1866 
He was mariied twice and was suivived 
by children 

Robinson was a smceiely leligious man 
of limited education He showed gieat 
couiage and tact m dealing with the 
aborigines, and did valuable woik in 
Tasmania when the lelations between 
the blacks and the whites weie as bad as 
possible He cndca\ouicd to use the same 
conciliatory methods in Victoria but he 
was unfortunate m lus assistants, and 
he had not had the necessaiy training to 
become a good administrator Collec 
tions of his papeis are at the Mitchell 


hbiuy, Sydney, and the public libiai), 
Mclbouine 

V S Ken\on Tht T ictonan Historical Masfi 
znir. Much 1938 [ Fenton, A Hilton of Tas 
mania Histoiical Reconh of Austiaha set I 
■vols \I\ to XXII and XXVI Kenyon Records 
It Public I ibiary, Melbourne 

ROBINSON, Michael Masse\ (1747 
1826), authoi of fust published veise in 
Austiaha, was born in 1747 He w^as an 
educated man and appears to have prac- 
tised as a lawyer. Governor King on one 
occasion refen ed to him as “one of those 
Itinerant piactisers who are a disgiace to 
the honouiable profession of the law 
(HR of A y ser I, vol V, p 535) In Feb 
luary 1796 he was charged at the Old 
Bailey, London, foi attempting to extoit 
money from James Oldham, a Holboin 
iionmongei, found guilty, and sentenced 
to death Subsequently the death penalt) 
was changed to transportation, and he 
airived at Sydney on the ship Barwell on 
18 May 1798 Richaid Dore, the judge 
advocate, who had come out on the same 
vessel, stated that Robinson could bt 
veiy useful to him and applied for lus 
conditional emancipation This w'as 
granted by Govcinoi Huntei (qv ) and 
nearly two yeais later Dore made an 
application on Robinson’s behalf £01 an 
absolute paidon Robinson had been his 
clerk and had conducted himself pio 
peily m the meantime, but the second 
application was lefused In August 1803 
Goveinoi King mentioned in a dispatch 
that Robinson had committed peijury 
and had been oidered to be transpoited 
to Norfolk Island This sentence, how 
evei, was not earned out at the tune 
on account of the difficulty of finding 
anothci assistant for the judge-advocate 
Governoi King (qv) sent Robinson to 
Norfolk Island in iSotj, but in Decern 
bei 1806 he was back in Sydney In Apiil 
i8io he was made first clerk of the gov 
eminent secretary’s office and in this 
yeai published the first of his patiiotic 
odes, Ode on His Majesty^s Birthday, 
J810 This and the 19 other odes pub 
hshed on the King’s and Queen's birth- 
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clays between 1810 and 1820 were fiist 
punted in the Sydney Gazette, and were 
then published separately, printed on 
three sides o£ a large folder Anothei 
Ode for the Fiist of January 1811 was 
jaublished as a bioadside An Ode fot 
His Majesty’s Bitthday, which was 
printed in the Sydney Gazette foi 18 
August 1821, does not appear to have 
been printed separately Governor Mac- 
quarie took Robinson up and encour 
aged him, and he appeals to have held 
to a straight couise lor the lest of his 
life In July 1819 he was appointed pro 
\ost-marshall but lesigned this position 
in May 1821 In December of this year 
he advertised in the Sydney Gazette that 
he proposed to issue a volume of his 
poems at £i is per copy Similar ad j 
\ertisements appeared in 1822, 1824 and • 
1825, but the volume was never pub- 
lished He continued to be in the em- 
ploy of the government for the remain 
der of his life, and at the time of his 
death on 22 December 1826 he was 
pnncipal clerk in the police office He 
’was married and was suivived by his 
ivife, a son and a daughter A list of his 
odes will be found in Seile’s A Biblio- 
graphy of Australasian Poetry and Veise 
His verse is quite fluent but has little 01 
no value as poetry 

Histoural Records of Australia ser I, \ols II to 
X XII, Information supplied bs Miss G Hendy- 
Pooley fiom the H M Green, 

4n Oulline of Ansliiilimt fitoaliie, J ^ 
rergnson Diblw^rapln 01 dii^halin 

RODWAY, Leonard (1853-1936), botan- 
ist, son of Henry Banow Rodway, was 
born at Torquay De\onshire, England, 
on 5 October 1853 Educated at Burning 
ham, he served on the officers’ training 
ship, Worcester, and obtained double 
first-class certificates He served for three 
years as a midshipman in the merchant 
service, but decided to give up the sea 
He obtained the licentiateship of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London, and 
then went to Queensland for a short 
period He arrived in Tasmania in 1880 
and practised with success as a dental 


surgeon at Hobart In iSgfi he was ajo 
I pointed honorary government botanist 
I for Tasmania, and held this jiosition foi 
j 36 years His work in this connexion was 
I largely done at week-ends and during 
his holidays In 1903 he j^ublished his 
comprehensii e woik. The Tasmanian 
Plot a, illustrated with his own thawings 
of typical species This ■was followed 
in 1910 by Some Wild Flowers of Tas- 
mania, a useful and interesting book 
for students He had become a membei 
of the Royal Society of Tasmania in 
1884, was elected to the council in 1911, 
and was for some years a \ ice-president 
of the society He was chairman of the 
Field Naturalists’ Club, the national 
park boaid, and was on the fisheries and 
the technical schools and other boards 
He acted as an advisoiy office! to the 
forestry department and was for some 
years lecturei m botany at the university 
of Tasmania He also did valuable work 
foi the museum and botanical gaidens 
Failing health caused his retnement in 
1932 In addition to the two woiks men- 
tioned Rodway compiled a complete 
description of the mosses and hepatics 
of Tasmania, and contiibuted numeious 
papers to the Papers and Proceedings of 
the Royal Society of Tasmania He died 
on 9 March 1936 He married (1) Louisa 
Phillips and (2) Olive Barnaid, who sur- 
vived him with four sons and a daughtei 
of the first marriage He was awarded 
the Clarke memorial medal of the Royal 
Society of New South Wales and the 
medal of the Royal Society of Tasmania, 
and was made CMG in igiy His 
botanical libiary was presented to the 
Royal Society of Tasmania by Mrs Rod- 
way His daughtei Floience Rodway, 
born at Hobart, became a successful and 
capable portrait painter She is repre- 
sented in the national galleries at Syd- 
ney and Hobart, and in the Common- 
wealth collection at Canberra 

Papers and Proceedings Royal Society of 
Tasmania, 1936, The Mercury, Hobart, to 
March 1936, W Moore, The Story of Australian 
Art 
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ROE, John Septimus (1797 1878), ex- 
ploici and pioneei the seventh son of 
the Rc\ James Roe, was born at New 
bill), BeiUhne, in 1797 He was educated 
at Christ’s hospital school, London, and 
entei ed the navy as a midshipman in 1 8 1 3 I 
He was chiefly on the East India station ! 
wheie he was promoted lieutenant In 
1817 he was with Phillip Paiker King 
(q\ ) on his expedition aiound the coast 
of Australia, and again in 1831 He saw 
active service in the Burmese wai 1835-7, 
and in December i8s8 was appointed 
surveyoi -general of Western Australia 
He arrived at the mouth of the Swan 
River in the Parmelia with Governor 
Stilling (qv) on i June 1839 He made 
the pieliminary surveys, and the sites 
of Perth and Fremantle were cliosen on 
ins lecommendation Roe was fully em- 
ployed foi some time surveying blocks 
for the settleis, but he found time to do 
some exploring of the country in the 
vicinity of Peith and along the coast 
In 1836 he made his first expedition 
to the inland, when he exploied the 
tableland to the north and east of 
Penh He reached as far as Lake Blown 
but found little country fit for settlement 
In 1839 Roe did good woik m finding 
and rescuing some of the men of the 
unfortunate expedition led by Captain 
Grey (qv) His most important piece 
of exploring took place in 1848, when 
as leader of a party of five, he explored 
the country to the southeast of Perth 
and the northeast of Albany He was 
away for about five months and covered 
a distance of nearly 1800 miles Much 
desolate sandy and rocky country was 
traversed, and occasionally scrub country 
was met with, diiSicult to force a way 
through Though little good land was 
found Roe discovered coal in two separ- 
ate localities, and also some excellent 
forest land The interesting report of 
his jouincy uuiv be lound ui volume 33 
of the Journal of the Royal Geogtaphical 
Society Ihis was the last of Roe’s ex- 
peditions but he continued to be sur- 
veyor general until 1871 He was much 


interested 111 science and was a lelloiv 
of the Linnean Society His scientific 
collection formed the basis of the piescnt 
museum at Penh, and he was iaigel), 
if not entirely, lesponsible foi setting 
aside the King’s paik at Peith as a pei 
manent leseive He died at Perth on 38 
May 1878 He was married when he ai 
rived in ^Vestein Australia and theie 
was a family of six sons and at least two 
daughteis His youngest son, ASK 
Roe, was foi many years a well-known 
police magistiatc at Perth, and othei 
descendants have played a prominent 
part in the development of the West 
Roe WMS a good public servant and he 
takes high rank among Australian ex 
plorers He was excellent in observing 
and recoiding the country he passed 
through, and thoioughly capable in 
managing expeditions and carrying them 
to a succcsslul conclusion The town 
of Roebotune is named aftei him 

Pioceedingi of the Ro\al Gpnc^aphtcal Snnch, 
i 87<), p 377, Journal of tin Royal Ctogtaplucal 
Society, i8i}a E Faveuc, T/n Ixploicrs of lus 
iraha, J G Wilson, Western Australia's Cen 
tenary, p 195 T S Batqe, The Cyclopaedia of 
Western Austiaha 

ROE, Reginald Heber (1850-1936), 
headmastei Brisbane Giammar School 
son of J B Roe, was born at Blandford, 
Doiset, England, on 3 August 1850 He 
was educated at Chiist’s hospital school, 
London, was head Grecian in 1869, and 
won a scholarship which took him to 
Balliol College, Oxford He rowed in 
the college eight and graduated BA 
in 1875 and M A in 1876, witli first- 
class honotus in the final mathematics, 
and second class honours in the final 
classics, schools He was a private tutoi 
at Oxford for a short period, and m 
1876 was appointed headmastei of the 
Brisbane Grammar School This school 
has been founded in 1869 <^^^7 

a small numbci of pupils, but during 
Roe's leign of 33 years he gave it the 
standing of a great public school He 
was a good administrator and built up 
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an excellent stafiE, he was thoroughly 
interested in the problems of education, 
and, an athlete himself, lealized the im- 
portance of games and the help they 
could give in the development of charac- 
ter He associated himself with the move- 
ment for the foundation of a university 
in Queensland, and in 1890 gave an 
address on “A University as a Part of 
National Life” He was for a period 
president of the univeisity extension 
movement, and, when the university was 
established in 1910, became its first vice- 
chancellor and held this position until 
1916 He was an early member of the 
\ustialasian Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, was on its publi- 
cation committee, and at the meeting 
held at Chiistchuich in January 1891, 
was president of the literature and line 
aits section His presidential address is 
printed in the Report of that meeting 
He visited England in 1901 and made 
a report to the Queensland department 
of public instruction on state inspection 
ds applied to secondaiy schools In 1909 
he resigned fiom Brisbane Grammar 
School to become inspector general of 
schools and chief educational adviser 
to the Queensland government, and 
finally retired in 1919 He died at Bris- 
bane on 21 September 1926 He married 
in 1879 Annie Maud, daughter of Cap- 
tain C B Whish, who survived him with 
four sons and two daughters His third 
son, Dr Arthur Stanley Roe, was the 
first Queensland Rhodes scholar 

Roe was a good swimmer, oarsman and 
lawn tennis player, and has been called 
the father of lawn tennis in Queensland 
He at different peiiods was president of 
the three associations governing these 
sports As an educationist he was a 
combination of learning and sound 
common-sense, interested in ideals and 
all things intended for the improvement 
of mankind He did valuable work as 
educational adviser to the government 
and as vice-chancellor in the dijB&cult 
early days of the university, but his 
greatest mfluence was as the head of a 


gieat school, admired and beloved by 
all who had been associated with him 

E Hilbarcl The Balltol College Register, 18^2 
Z914, The Biisbane Counei, as September 1926 
Calendar of the University of Queensland, 
igaS p 306 

ROGERS, Georgl Herbert (1820 1872), 
actoi, was bom at St Albans, Herts, 
England, on 11 July 1820, (Kenyon 
Manuscripts at Melbourne public lib 
lary) He was the son of Thomas Rogeis, 
a surgeon, and brother of Henry Rogeis, 
a well-known essayist and author of 
The Eclipse of Faith, a book which 
went into many editions G H, Rogers, 
having quarrelled with his family, en 
listed in the army and came to Hobart 
with his regiment m July 1839 (Kenyon) 
He became a corporal and, having shown 
great talent in regimental theatiicals, 
his discharge was purchased by public 
subsaqition He was playing with a 
local company when he was engaged by 
Coppin (qv) who was then visiting 
Hobait Though Rogers had been well- 
educated he had had no training for 
the stage Undei Coppm's management 
he played in the leading cities of Aus- 
tralia, and by the beginning of 1848 
though still in his twenties had estab- 
lished a gieat reputation m old men’s 
parts Foi a time he drew large salaries 
but fell into misfortune in later years, 
and was in ill-health for two years be- 
fore his death at Melbourne on 12 Feb- 
ruary 1872 He was married twice and 
was survived by sons and daughters 
All accounts agree as to the great merit 
of Rogers as an actor He sank himself in 
his parts and completely lost his indiv- 
iduality He was as inimitable 111 bur- 
lesque as m serious drama, and played 
such diverse parts as the Widow Twan- 
key in Aladdin, Falstaff, Antonio in 
Merchant of Venice and Fagan in 
Olivet Twist But his greatest triumphs 
were in old English comedy, and though 
possibly Lambeit may have equalled his 
performance of Sir Anthony Absolute, 
Roger’s Sir Peter Teazle stood alone on 
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the Vustialian stage In pn\ate life he 
nas gcniil and kindheaitcd, much 
bcloicd by his liicnds 

TJk Isic and 7 /le Atsrns ij rclnuuj 187^ 
r ( Bicwei The D>ania and Mustr in A'civ 
South Wahs The Cyclopedia of J ictona, %ol 
III p a 1 ’ Mcnnell, The Dictionaiv of Aiis 
tiahisian Btogiaphy 

ROSE, Hlrbert (1890 i9‘}7), paiiitci and 
cichci was boin at Melbourne in 1890 
ind studied art at Melbourne national 
galleiy and at Pans He travelled much 
in Em ope Noilh Africa and Asia, and 
evcelled in painting eastern crowds and 
aichitecture He exhibited at the Royal 
Academy and othei important exhibi 
tions in Eiuope and the United States, 
and had successful one man shows in 
\iisualia He died at Delhi, India, about 
the middle of Januaiy 195^7 He was a 
capable pamtci in both oils and water 
coloms and also did intciesting woik 
in etching He is lepiescnted in the Mel 
l)ouin(‘ and oihei Austialian galleiics 

Ihe Aigus, sg Jauuuj »qg7 Catalogue of tlu } 
Mtlbourrte National C allay I 

ROSENHAIN, Wax ier (1875 1934), 
meialluigist, son ot M Roscnhain ol 
Meibom nc, was born on S4 August 1875 
He was educated at Wesley College, and 1 
Queen’s College, university of Melbourne, 
wheic he completed his eouise in civil 
cngmeciing and was awaided an 1851 
exhibition Going on to St John’s College, 
Cambridge, he did thiee years lesearch 
w’-ork with Professoi (Sir) Allied Ewing 
On the advice of his professor he took 
up the microscopic examination of 
metals and spent some time at the loyal 
mint studying the teehmquc of Ins new 
work This led to the cliscovci7 of “slip 
bands” and latei, the phenomenon of 
spontaneous annealing m lead and othci 
soft metals In 1900 he became scieiitilic 
advisei to Chance liioiheis of Bnmmg 
ham, glass manufactmeis and light- 
house engineers, and for the next six 
years his work was chielly concerned 
with the pioduction of optical glass and 
lighthouse appaiattis In 190b he became 


Rosenhain 

the hist supeiintendcnt ol the depaii 
ment of metallurgy and met illiugical 
chemisti7 at the National Physieal Lab 
oiatoiy 

Rosenhain held this position ioi a-, 
yeais His depaitment was a \ei) small 
one at fast, but it giew \eiy fast and 
c\entually became one of the most im 
poitant metallmgical leseaich laboia 
tones in the woild Rosenhain himsell 
published a laige numbei of papeis and 
addi esses and his highly named staff 
also did much writing, covering the 
whole field of physical metallmgy, fer- 
lous and non-ferrous In 1908 Rosen- 
hain published his book on Glass Manu- 
factine, a second edition of w'hich, 
laigely le-wiitten, appeared in 1919 An- 
other volume was published m 1914, An 
Inh eduction to the Study of Physical 
Meialhnsy, and edition 191b fiequentl) 
lepnnted A third edition, levised and 
paitly lewiittcn by John L Haughton 
was published aftci Roscnhain’s death, 
111 1935 Towards the end of 1915 he 
delivcied the Cantor lectin es on optical 
glass before the Royal Society ot Aits 
Ihese* leetmes weie published as a 
pamjihlet in 1916 In the following yeai 
he wrote the essay on “The Modem 
Science ol Metals” for Science and tin 
Nation, Essays by Cambridge Giaduaies 
In 1927 he was appointed Biitish dele 
gate on the peimanent eommittee of the 
International Association foi Testing 
Materials, and was elected its piesident 
at the Zuiich congress held in 1931 
Rosenhain was <i good linguist and gave 
Icctuies and addresses m many couii 
tiies He icsigned his position at the 
National Physical Laboratoiy in 1931 to 
take up pi aetiee m London as a consult 
mg metallurgist He died neai London 
on 17 Mauh 1931 He mauied m 1901 
I ouise sistei ol Sir John Monash (q v ), 
who sunned him witli two daughters 
He was a past piesident of tlu Institute 
ot the Optital Society and of the In- 
stitute of Metals He was Caincgie medal- 
list of the Iron and Steel Institute, 1906 
and Bessimer medallist, 1930 He was 
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ekcted a icllow ot the Royal Society in 

Rosenhain was a man of sfions> pei- 
sonality, lucid in exposition and excel 
lent as a debatei He had gieat qualities 
as a leadei and did lemarkablc woik in 
connexion with light alloys, on the 
mechanism of crystallization, the mech- 
anical deformation of metals, and the 
improvement of technical practice His 
many papeis were published in the P)o 
ceedings of the Royal Society of London, 
the Jownal of the Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute, and othei technical journals With 
P A Tucker he published m 1908 a 
\olume on The Alloys of Lead and Tin, 
and in 1911, with S L Archbutt, one on 
The Constitution of the Alloys of 4lumin- 
lum and Zinc 

The Times 2!} Maich 1931 The Argus 19 
\Iaich 1934 Proceedings of the Royal Society 
of London, lol 1 j8 ser p 5, Who’s U ho, 
1931 The English Catalogue 

ROSS, Sir Roberi Dalrimple (1898- 
1887), speakei. South Austialiaii house 
of assembly, was born in the island of 
St Vincent m 1828 His father, John 
Pemberton Ross, had plantations in the 
West Indian islands, his moihei, a 
daughter of Dr Alexander Andeison, 
was descended from Sir William Alex- 
andei, Earl of Stirling, poet and states 
man Ross entered the British aimy and 
was a commissariat olficer during the 
Ciimean war He returned to London in 
iSyG, Aolunteered for senicc m West 
Vinca, i\as .ipponiKd commissariat 
oHicci ol Cape Coast C asilc, and became 
acting colonial secrctaiv ni 1858 A 
name ie\olt biokt out and Ross showed 
lesouice in oigani/ing a mdiiary force 
of friendly natives On leaving West 
Vfrica in 1859 he was presented with 
a eulogistic address from the native 
chiefs and the mei chants of the district 
During his stay he initiated proceedings 
which led to the acquisition by Britain 
of the Dutch settlements on the Gold 
Coast On returning to England, after a 
short period of employment, he was sent 


to China, sened under Geneial Sii 
Hope Grant, and was then militaiy 
accountant at Hong Kong He was sent 
to South Australia in 1862 as head of 
the commissariat department, became 
aide-de-camp to Governor Daly, and 
subsequently his private secietary He 
was at the New Zealand wai in 1864 6, 
and then letuined to Australia He \vent 
to England in 1869 and in 1870 was 
sent to Ii eland m command of a milit- 
aiy flying column He resigned from the 
aimy in 1871 and in 1872 went to South 
Austialia, where he had already bought 
an estate 

Ross developed much interest in olne 
culture, fruit drying, viticulture and 
cidei -making In 1875 he was elected to 
the house of assembly for Wallaioo and 
in June 1876 became treasurer 111 the 
first Colton (qv) ministry, lesignmg 
with the ministry in October 1877 He 
was offeied the agent-generalship in Lon- 
don but declined it, and in 1881 was 
elected speaker of the house of assembly 
in succession to Sir G S Kingston He 
was knighted in May 1886 and died at 
Adelaide on 27 December 1887 He mar 
lied in 1864 a daughter of John Bakci 
and left a son and a daughter 

During his comparatively shoit caieei 
in politics Ross showed great faith in 
the future of Australia He advocated 
tlie laying of a cable to Australia, and 
the building of a transcontinental rail- 
way to Darwin on the land giant 
system His fine piesence, decision and 
courtesy made him an excellent speaker, 
and as president of the Royal Agiicul- 
tural Society foi many years, as a govei- 
nor of St Peter’s school, and a membei 
of the university council, he showed 
much interest in the life of the colony 

The South Australian Register and The South 
Australian Advertiser, s8 December 1887 P 
Mennell The Dictionary of Australasian Biog- 
raph) 

ROTH, Henry Ling (1855-1925;, an- 
thropologist, was the son of Dr Mathias 
Roth, surgeon of London, and was born 
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on 3 Febiuaiy 1855 He was educated at 
Uimeisity College school, London, and 
studied natural science and philosophy 
in Germany In the spiing of 1876 he 
\isited Russia and lemamed theie until 
Decembei 1877 Shoitly afteiwaids his 
Notes on the Agiicultme and Peasaniiy 
of Eastern Russia was published at Lon 
don In 1878 he went to Austialia, settled 
at Mackay in northern Queensland and 
published in 1880 A Repoit on the Sugai 
Industry in Queensland Papers on “The 
Climate of Mackay” and “On the Roots 
of the Sugar Cane” appeared in the 
Journal and Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of New South Wales in 1881 and 
1883 He had an article m the Brisbane 
Court C} for 1 Apiil 1884, subsequently 
1 etui lied to England, and m 1888 was 
established in business at Halifax In 
i8qo he published The Aborigines of 
Tasmania, a caieful and able gathering 
togcthei of the available inloimation 
1 elating to a vanished lace A second 
edition appealed in 1899 In 1896 Roth 
brought out anoihei irapoitant book, 
The Natives of Sarawak and British 
North Borneo, largely based on the 
manuscript of Hugh Biooke Low He 
spent much time in a wide lange of eth 
nological studies and many of his papers 
vveie published m scientific journals In 
June igoo he was appointed honoraiy 
cuiatoi of the Bankside museum, Hali- 
fax, then in a very neglected condition 
Roth soon changed this, and in 1912 was 
appointed half-time keeper and latei 
on he gave full time to the museum 
He published m 1903 his Great Benin 
Its Customs, Art and Horrors, and in 
1906, The Yorkshire Coiners, 1767-1783, 
and Notes on Old and Prehistoric Hali- 
fax That Roth still ictamed his interest 
lu Australia is indicated by his book on 
The Discovery and Settlement of Port 
Mackay, Queensland, which was pub 
lished m igo8 His Oriental Silverwork, 
Malay and Chinese, appeared m 1910 
About this time he began publishing a 
long senes of Bankfield museum notes, 
of which S3 numbers eventually ap- 


pealed In igif) Sketches and Reminis- 
cences from Queensland, Russia and 
Elsexohere, was privately printed His 
health was not robust and in August 

1924 he lesigned fiom the museum, but 
continued to help in its work when his 
health pei muted He died on 12 May 

1925 and was suivived by his wife and 
two sons 

Roth was a modest, unassuming man 
ot endless industry His work m anthro 
pology was very laigely based on the field- 
woik of other men, but he had a talent 
for collating information and records, 
and his volumes on the Tasmanian 
aboiigmes and the natives of Sarawak 
and North Borneo remain standard 
books His woik as a whole has scarcely 
been fully appreciated, a list of his pub- 
lications will be found in Man for July 
1925 His brother, W E Roth, is noticed 
sepal ately Anothei brother. Brig gen- 
eial Reutei Emerich Roth, CMG, 
DSC, M R C S (1858-1924), had a dis- 
tinguished career at Sydney, wheie he 
was the first medical inspector of schools 
He was a medical officer during the 
Boei wai and did remarkable work dur- 
ing the 1914-18 war at Gallipoli and in 
France 

H L Roth, Sketches and Reminiscences pom 
(liu mthnid, Russia and Rlsewhere, pp 16 28 
A C HicUIon Man, Jul> U)2'} rhe Sydnev 
Morning Herald, 4 Scpicml)a 1924 

ROTH, Wai jer Edmund (1861-1933), 
anthropologist, was the son of Di 
Mathias Roth, surgeon, and was bom at 
London on 2 April 1861 He was edu- 
cated at the College Mariette, Boulogne, 
at Pans, Darmstadt, University College, 
London, and Magdalen College, Oxford, 
where he graduated BA with honoms 
m biology in 1884 He then studied 
medicine and obtained the degrees of 
MRGS and LRCP He was for a 
time demonstrator to Sir Ray Lankestei 
at St Thomas's hospital, and m 1888 
went to South Australia as director of 
the government school of mines and 
industries In 1894 he was appointed 
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suigeon to the Bonha, Cloncurry, and 
Normanton hospitals which gave him 
many opportunities of studying the 
language and customs of the local 
aborigines His Ethnological Studies 
among the North-West Central Queens- 
land Aborigines was published at Bris- 
bane in 1897, and in the same year he 
was appointed chief protector of abori- 
gines in Queensland In 1901 the first 
three of his Bulletins on Noith Queens 
land ethnography were published, and 
numbers 4 to 8 appeared at intervals be 
tween 190s and 1906 In 1905 he was 
appointed a royal commissioner to in- 
quire into the condition of the abori- 
gines of Western Australia, and in 1906 
he was made government medical officer, 
stipendiary magistrate, and protector of 
Indians in the Pomeroon district of Brit- 
ish Guiana The remainder of Roth's 
bulletins on North Queensland ethnol- 
ogy began to appear in the Recoids of 
the Australian Museum at Sydney in 
1905, and numbers 9 to 18 will be found 
in \olumes VI to VIII He was given 
chaige of the Demerara River, Rupununi, 
and north-western districts m 1915 In 
1924 his valuable An Introductory Study 
of the Arts, Crafts, and Customs of the 
Guiana Indians was published at the 
government printing office at Washing- 
ton, USA, appended to the Thirty- 
eighth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology Though called an 
introductory study this is an elaborate 
work of well over 300,000 words with 
hundreds of illustrations A volume of 
Additional Studies of the Arts, Crafts, 
and Customs of the Guiana Indians was 
published in 1929 as Bulletin No 91 of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology 
Roth retired from the government ser- 
vice in 1928, and became curator of the 
Georgetown museum of the Royal Agri- 
cultural and Commercial Society, and 
go\emment archivist Towards the end 
of his life he translated and edited Rich- 
ard Schomburgh’s Travels in British 
Guiana He died on 5 April 1933 He 
married in 1893 Edith, daughter of 


suigeon-majoi Humpheison (Johns’s 
Notable Austiahans, 1906) 

Roth was widely recognized as an ad 
mirable anthropologist He was an hon 
orary fellow of the Royal Anthropolo 
gical Institute and of the Anthiopologi- 
cal Societies of Berlin and Florence In 
1902 he was president of the anthiopo 
logical section of the Australian Associa- 
tion foi the Advancement of Science at 
the meeting held at Hobart, and was 
awarded the Clarke medal of the Royal 
Society of New South Wales He was 
leader of three scientific expeditions in 
British Guiana He showed immense in- 
dustry and great accuiacy of detail in 
all his works which have had world-wide 
recognition as valuable studies of primi- 
ti\e people 

K Roth, Atari, November 1933 which nlso 
gives a list of some of his publications 

ROWAN, Marion Ellis (1847-1922), 
flower painter, daughter of Charles and 
Marian Ryan, was born at Killam, one 
of her father's stations, Victoiia, in 1847 
She was educated at Miss Muiphy’s pri- 
vate school, Melbourne, and in 1873 
married Captain Charles Rowan, who 
had fought in the New Zealand wars 
Her husband was interested in botany 
and he encouraged her to paint wild 
flowers She had had no training but 
working conscientiously and carefully in 
watercolour she evolved a technique 
that was adequate for her special kind 
of work Mrs Rowan returned to Mel- 
bourne in 1877, and for many years 
travelled in Australia painting the flora 
of the country She published in 1898 
A Flower-Hunter in Queensland and 
New Zealand, largely based on letters to 
hei husband and friends About this 
time she went to North America and 
provided the illustrations, many m col 
our, to A Guide to the Wild Floweis, by 
Alice Lounsberry, published in New 
York in 1899 In 1905 she held k success 
ful exhibition in London She returned 
to Australia and held exhibitions of her 
woik which sold at comparative!) high 
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pncci She died at Maccdon Victoiia 
on i Otiobci 1922 Hei husband and hei 
only son botli died many ycais cailiti 
Exanijilts ol hci woik. aie m the Sydney, 
Meibom nc Adelaide and Bendigo gil 
leiics \bout 100 ot hei paintings ol 
South Austialian wildfloweis aic at 
Adelaide the Biisbane museum has 12", 
examples ol Queensland flora, and the 
Commonwealth government paid jT-joco 
foi 947 of hei paintings now at the 
national libiaiy, Canbeiia 

In spite ol the tact that Mts Rowan 
was awaidcd many medals in Euiopc and 
Austialia, her woik does not place hei 
among the gieatci llowei paint cis It 
was caieful and competent, but possibh 
has moie value fiom the botanical than 
the aitistic point of view In addition to 
the woiks already mentioned Mis Rowan 
piovided the illustrations for two other 
books by Alice Lounsbeiiy. Guide to tin 
Ttees (1900), and Southern IVild Flow- 
eis and T\ees (1901) Otlici books pub- 
lished in Austialia wtic BtU Bailitt, Ins 
Life and Adventwes, The (lueensland 
hloia, and Sketches in Black and XVhite 
in New 7 ealand Hei pom ait by Long 
staff (qv ) is at Canbciia Hei biotlici, 
Majoi geiieial Sii Cliailcs Siiodgiass 
Ryan (1853-1926), a well-known Mel- 
bouinc surgeon, was with the Tiukish 
army at Plevna and Erzeium in i87'^-8, 
and 20 years later in collaboration 
with Jolin Saiidcs, wiote an account of 
his cxpenences, XJndei the Red Ciescent 
He was piincipal medical officei foi the 
Commonwealth militaiy foices in Vic- 
toria and seived m the 1914-18 wai He 
was created C B m 1916, GMG, 1919, 
and KBE, 1919 His son, Lieut- 
colonel Rupeit Sumner Ryan, DSO, 
became deputy high commissioner of the 
Mlitd Rhine commission 

H V IiukiU iMts J IIi^ Hou’tui Mooie 
//if of 4 uslKihwi Art rht jljguv (> 

Ociober iq^a, Buike’s Pretage etr ujsb, Thi 
American Caiafog 1900 5 

ROWE, Richard (1828 1879), misccl 
laneous wiiter, son of Thomas Rowe, a 
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Wesleyan mmistei, was boin at Spung 
gardens, Doncastci, England, on 9 Maich 
1828 (p N B) He was well educated and 
came to \iistialia about 1857, he was 
working on the Month and the Sydney 
Morning Hei aid m that year In 1858 
his Petei ’Possum’s Poiifolio was pub- 
lished at Sydney, a volume of prose and 
verse of above aveiagc meut The piosc 
included a shoit novel, “Arthur Owen— 
An Autobiogi aphy”, and most of the \ ei se 
consisted ot translations Rowe returned 
to England, wiote much for the nevNs 
papers and magazines, and was also the 
aiithoi of seveial books for young people, 
some ol which did not appear until 
after his death on 9 December 1879 He 

j married in i8bo Mary Ann Yates, 
daughtei of Jonathan Patten, and left 
four children ( 1 ) N B) 

Rowe was m Austialia foi only a com- 
paratively shoit period, but two of Ins 
lyiics have been included in more than 
one anthology ol Australian verse, and 
Pctei ’Possum’s Poiifolio is one of the 
earliest books of senous literature pub- 
lished m Austialia Millei lists 18 of his 
books in his Ausiuihan Literatwe, at 
least thice ot which have an Australian 
setting 

rhe Athenaeum, 1*5 December 1879, p 765 
E Morns Millci, Australian Ltteratuie, G B 
Barton Ltlcuilure m New South Wales, Journal 
and Pioceedings, Royal Australian Histoiical 
Society, vol V, pp 30 i 

! ROWLANDSON, AcrRED Cecil (1866- 
1922), publishei, was born at Daylesford, 
Victoria, in 1866 His family having le- 
moved to Queensland he was educated 
at the Superior Normal School, Bnsbane, 
but at 11 years of age began working as 
a shop boy In 1878 another move was 
made to Sydney, where Rowlandson was 
Linployed >s an office boy with an indent 
agent In 1883, at 17, he joined the staff 
of the NSW Bookstall Company, and 
was employed as a tiam ticket seller ai 
the office at the corner ot King and Eliza 
beth streets He was promoted to cashici 
and then managei When the propiietoi. 
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Henry Lloyd, died, Rowlandson m 1897 
bought the business from the widow and 
conceived the idea of selling Australian 
books at one shilling each In spite of 
his belief that there was a market foi 
cheap Australian books the prospects 
were not encouraging Australians gener- 
ally had not much faith in the value of 
the work of their novelists, and it seemed 
unlikely that books could be sold m 
large editions in a country with a popu- 
lation still undei 4,000,000 when Row- 
landson began publishing at the turn 
of the century An early transaction was 
the giving of £500 for the copyright of 
Sandy’s Selection by Steele Rudd, whidh 
meant that about so,ooo copies had to 
be sold before a penny of profit could 
come in Rowlandson also spent com- 
paratively large sums in readeis’ fees, 
and among the many distinguished 
aitists employed as illustrators weie 
Norman, Lionel, Peicy and Ruby Lind- 
say, David Low and Will Dyson (qv) 
\s a result of increased costs duimg the 
wai the price pei copy was inci eased to 
one shilling and thieepence, but it was 
lowered again to one shilling as soon as 
possible Rowlandson, who had to woik 
extremely hard to keep control of a 
business worked on a small margin of 
piofit, became ill early m igss, and tak- 
ing a voyage to North America for the 
sake of tus health was unable to land 
when he arrived at San Francisco On'' 
his way back to Australia he was taken 
to a private hospital at Wellington, 
New Zealand, and died following an 
operation on 15 June 192s 
Rowlandson was a kind-hearted, coui- 
ageous man of business, who did a re- 
markable piece of work for Australian 
literature It is true that most of the 
books that he published were of a merely 
popular kind, but he had an important 
share in the breaking down of a great 
deal of prejudice against local work In 
slightly over 20 yeais of publishing he 
issued about 5,000,000 copies of books 
by about 70 authors, illustrated by over 
50 artists, and left a name for just deal- 


ing not surpassed by any othei publishei 
He mail led and left a widow" and thiee 
childien 

The Sidney Moining Herald, ifa June 1932, 
A C Roxvlandson, Ptoneei Publishei of Aus^ 
tralian Novels, The Bookfellow, si 1922 

RUDD, Steele See Dwis V H 

RUMKER, Kari Lri)W"i(, Christian 
(1788-1862) astionomer (his name is in 
this foim in the Geiman dictionary of 
biogiaphy, Allgemetne Deutsche Bio 
giaphie, but variations of it appeal in 
Australian lecords), was born at New 
Brandenbuig, Germany, on 28 May 
1788 He entered the East India Com- 
pany’s seiMce and obtained a good know"- 
ledge of English and also took up the 
study of astronomy He obtained a posi- 
tion at the naiigation school and obser- 
\atory at Hamburg m 1817, and in 1821 
was engaged by Sir Thomas Brisbane 
i (qA ) as a scientific assistant, and went 
wntli him to Sydney James Dunlop (q a ) 
was the second assistant and both men 
worked under Brisbane at the piivate 
observatory established at Pairamatta 
Rumker was awarded the sihei medal of 
the Royal Astionomical Society together 
I with £100, foi his le-discovery of 
! Encke’s comet in 1822 and also received 
the gold medal of the Institute of France 
In June 1823 having fallen out wnth 
Brisbane he left the observatoiy He had 
been granted 1000 acres of land on the 
west side of the Nepean Ri\ei on the 
assurance that he would devote his time 
to scientific puisuits Brisbane in a dis- 
patch to Earl Bathurst in Novembei 1823 
requested that the grant should not be 
confiimed beyond 300 acies because 
Rumkei had “completely bioken” his 
piomise {HR of A , sei I, vol 
XI, p 154) Bathurst, howevei, refused 
Brisbane’s lequest (ibid p 305), realiz- 
ing that this would be a case of one 
man’s word against another’s if it were 
further investigated After Brisbane’s de- 
parture Rumker was placed in chaige of 
the observatory by the government in 
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cstiii^ account of them w.is jjubhshccl 
bv Ru'&cll 111 i8c)3 Obu ivntions of the 
Tironjt of Venus 

Russell beg<in to develop tin nieteoro- 
logicdl side of Ins woik and in 1877 
published a substantial volume, Climate 
of A^ew South Wales Descupitve, His 
loiical and Tahiilni In this volume 
some attention is given to the question 
of weather periodicity, on which he had 
written a paper in 1876 In latei years 
he gave a gieat deal ol attention to 
It At the beginning of Russell’s appoint 
ment thcie were only 12 observing 
stations in New South Wales, but bcfoic 
he resigned theic weic about 1800 
Ihcic was little money for equipment, 
but Russell did wonders wuth what was 
available, and himself designed a lain 
gauge which could be made at a cost 
of one sixth of the impoitcd gauges He 
also mvcnied vauoiis self lecoidmg 
baiometeis, thcinioinetcts, aneiiiomtuis 
and lain gauges this icdutcd and made 
possible the woik ol his obsciveis, neaily 
all of whom gave then sci vices voluii- 
taiily In collaboiation with Sn Chailes 
Todd (qv) of South Austialia, and 
Ellciy (qv) and Baiacchi ol Vietoiia, 
the work of wcathei lei^oiting in Aus 
tialia was coordinated until the daily 
weather forecasts showed a veiy high 
peieenlagc of accuiacy The long series 
of McUotoligical Observations made at 
the Government Ohsewaiory, Sydney^ 
published undei Russell’s diiection con- 
tain an enoimous mass of information 
1 elating to the climate of New South 
Wales 

Russell was much inteicstcd in the 
study of double stars and published in 
1882 Results of Double Stai Measuies 
made at the Sydney Obsewatoiy 1H71 
to 1881, He also gave a great deal of 
attention to the applic<itiou of photo 
giaphy to astiononiical work In 1887 
he attended the astrogiaphic eongress 
at Pans and ariangcd lor the coopeia 
Lion of the Sydney obseivatoiy This m- | 
voh'cd the taking and measurement of ; 
1 j.00 photographic plates Russell super- 
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vizcd the piepaiatioii ol the poition of 
the astiographic catalogue imdci taken 
by the Sydney observatoiy until his le 
tiiemciit In 1888 he was clcetecl presi- 
dent ol the iicwly-foi med Aiistialasiaii 
Association foi the Advancement of 
Science and in i8()i became vice chan- 
cellor of the iimveisity of Sydney, but 
icsigncd within a yeai on account of the 
piessuic of his oihci duties In 1903 
he had a severe illness lioiu which he 
uevci completely iecoveiv.d He lesigned 
the position ol goveinnieiit astionomci 
m 1905 and died at Sydney on 22 Feb 
ruaiy 1907 He mariicd Emily Jane, 
daughter of Ambiose Foss, who suivived 
him with a son and foiu daughters 
He was foi some ycais piesidcnt of the 
Royal Society of New South Wales, was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Societ) 
London in 188b, and wms (icated C M G 
in i8c)o In addition to the woiks aheadv 
mentioned Russell contiibuted 130 
papcis to vaiious societies, many ol 
winch appealed in the Memons and 
Monthly Notices of the Royal Astion 
omical Soeuty Otheis will be found in 
the Joinnal and Pwceedings of the Royal 
Society of New South Wales, and othci 
journals Fie also took an impoitant pan 
m the initiation of technical education 
111 New South Wales 
Russell was conscientious and enthusi- 
astic, a great woikcr, his hours of attend- 
antc at the obscivaiory weic commonlv 
1 10m nine in the morning until mid- 
night He was an excellent mechanic 
and was icsponsible foi many inven 
Lions which piovcd to be of gieat 
value in connexion with Ins woik His 
thcoiy ol a iq years cycle in weathei 
jicuioditiiy could wot be pioved on tlie 
information av ailabic, and the same may 
be said of the 33 ycais cycle of Chailes 
rgcsoii an assistant ol Riissill’s at the 
obscnatoiy Ru'isell’s paper on the Rivci 
Dai ling JCiicl lu 1879, suggesting that 
vast siqiplies oi vvaiei must be ilovviiig at 
j a lovvLi level vva** a vei\ inteicsling pie 
. (lie lion consideung that aitcsian watci 
1 was pi ac lie. illy unknown at the umt But 
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ho\ve\er inteiestin^ these tlieoiies may 
have been, the great value of Russell’s 
efforts lies in the mass of tabulated work 
done by him oi under his direction in 
astronomy and especially meteorology, 
which has been a mine of infoimation 
foi all woikeis in the subjects 

proceedings of the Royal Society of London, 
1908, vol 80a p LX Monthlv Notices of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, 1908, vol LXMII, 
p 241, Journal and Proceedings Royal Society 
of New South Hales, 1907 vol \LI, p 23 
rhe Sydney Morning Herald, 23 rebruai) and 
2 March 1907, Who's JVho 1907 

RUSSEUL, John (1858-1931), pamtei, 
was the son of John Russell, ironfounder, 
and a nephew of Sir Petci Nicol Russell 
(qv) He was born at Darlinghmst, 
Sydney, in 1858, and aftei his father’s 
death went to Pans about 1880 to study 
painting He was a man of means and 
having married a beautiful Italian, 
Mariana Antoinetta Matiocco, he settled 
at Belle-Isle off the coast of Brittany 
He had met Vincent Van Gogh in Pans 
and formed a fiiendship with him, and 1 
Monet often worked with him at Belle- 
Isle and influenced his style, though it 
has been said that Monet prejferred some 
of Russell’s Belle-Isle seascapes to his 
own Van Gogh also spoke highly of 
his work, but Russell did not attempt 
to make his pictures known His 
daughter, Madame Jeanne Jouve, known 
m Pans as a singer, has stated that he 
oflEered a collection of work by himself 
and other members of the Impressionist 
movement to an Australian gallery, but 
lack of sympathy in Australia lesulted in 
nothing being done Russell returned to 
Sydney about 1920 or later and died 
there m 1931 He was a friend of Rodin 
and Fremiet, and his wife's beauty is I 
immortalized in Rodin’s “Minerve sans I 
Casque” and Fremiet's “Joan of Arc” 
Five of Russell’s sons served m France | 
during the 1914-18 war His portrait of j 
Van Gogh, painted about 1886-7, was i 
at the Gemeenu museum at Amsterdam • 
in 1938 Two water-colours and a small 1 
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Oil painting aic in the national galleiy 
at Melbourne, and there is a drawing 
in the Adelaide collection 

L’Ammir de L'Art, September 1938 Th( Bur 
Ungton Magazine, September 1938, Tht Herald 
Melbourne 15 Apiil 1939 Bulletin of the 
National Galler'y of South Australia, December 
1939 W Moore The Story of Australian Art 
R H Croll Tom Roberts, p 10 

RUSSELL, Sir Petlr Nicol (181(1 1905), 
university benefactor, was bom at Kiik- 
caldy, Fifeshire, Scotland, on 4 July 
1816 His father, Robert Russell, an 
engmeei and ironfounder, emigiated 
with his family to Tasmania in 1832, 
and 10 years later established a foundry 
and engineering business at Sydney 
After the father’s death this was earned 
on under the name of P N Russell and 
Companv, and became the largest and 
most successful business of its kind in Aus- 
tralia In i860 P N Russell went to 
London and piactically retired, except 
that he acted as London repiesentativc 
of the business In 1875 this was closed 
down, the immediate cause being that 
certain demands weie made by the em 
ployees, which the film felt should not 
be gi anted Russell, however, had pi os 
peied with his investments, and was now 
a rich man He retained Ins inteiest in 
Australia, paid several visits to it, and 
in 1896 made a gift of £50,000 to tlie uni- 
versity of Sydney to found an engineeiing 
school In 1904 he made a second gift 
of £50,000 to be devoted to the same 
department, with the proviso that the 
government should provide £25,000 foi 
buildings 

Russell died at London on 10 July 1905, 
having just completed his eighty-nmth 
year He married in 1859 Chailotte, 
daughtei of Di Alexander Loiimti He 
had no children He was knighted in 
1904 Under his will a total sum of 
£16,000 was left to various institutions 
and diarities in Sydney The engineer- 
ing school at the university of Sydney 
IS known as the Peter Nicol Russell school 
of engineering, and there are three Peter 
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Nicol Russell schol u ships foi mechanical 
cnginccimg, and a medal loi icseaich 
woik His poitiait by W Q Oichaidson 
RA, IS m the gieat hall, and thcic is 
a memorial gioiip by Mackennal (qi ) 
in the umveisity gioimds 

Tht Svdnev Moimng Haald, 12 July n)0(}, Flu 
1 tmci, 12 July and 10 August 19015 Jiwke s 
Pectae^e etc, 1905, Calendar of the Vniveistty 
of S^dtie'i, 1910 

RUSSELL, RoBERr (i8o8-iqoo), aichitcct 
and surveyor, son of Robert Russell, 
was born in London m 1808 At the age 
of 16 he was articled to an architect 
and surveyor at Edinburgh, and in 183a 
came to Sydney wheie he was given a 
position in the suivey office In Septem- 
ber 1836 he was sent to Port Phillip 
with instiuctions to survey the bay and 
Its sui roundings There was no sugges- 
tion that he was to do any town-plan- 
ning, but having some difficulty with 
hoises, which delayed his woik, he made 
a j)lan of the settlement on the site of 
Melbourne In altci years he stated that 
he had laid it out in stieets based on 
a plan at the Sydney suivey office Early 
in March 1837 Goveinoi Boiukc (q\) 
and Robert Hoddlc (qv) visited Mel- 
boiune and, undei instructions fiom 
Boiuke, Hoddle surveyed and made a 
plan for the aty of Melbourne He used 
the plan prepaied by Russell as a basis, 
but his survey was the official suivey, 
and even if it owed something to Rus- 
selFs pieliminary sui\ey, which is by no 
means certain, that was only a portion 
of the work It is to Hoddle that we 
owe the provision loi squaies, paik lands 
and exits from the city, and he is cn 
titled to be called the hist suncyoi and 
planner of Meibom ne 
In after ycais Russell piactiscd as an 
architect m Meibom iie until lit was 
foiced to rctiie by old age St Janies’ 
Church was designed by him He kept 
his mmd to the last and died at Rich- 
mond, Melbourne, on 10 April 1900, 
aged 93 He man led and was survived 
bv tis'o sons and two daughteis When 
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he died both the Atgus and the Age 
ntwspajjcis sj^okc of him as the onginal 
suucyoi of the city, but though this 
(hum cannot be gi anted he did \alu 
able woik as an amatcui artist by pie 
seising many onginal sketches of Mel 
bouine in its early yeais, in both watci 
eoloiu and pencil Some of these aie at 
the public libiaiy, Melbourne, and in 
the historical collection, and there art 
also examples in the William Dixson 
galleiy, Sydney 

The Aigm, Melbourne, 26 April 1899 md ii 
tpnl 1900, The Age, Melbourne, 12 April 1900 
I'lctoilan Historical Magazine, JnsiUdij 1919, 
December 1928, May 19^7 May 1938 Victoria 
the Fust Centrin' W Moore, The ^rtoiy of 
Australian Art 

RUSSELL, Robirt Hamilton (18G0 
1933), surgeon, son of James Russell, 
was boin at Farningham, Kent, England, 
on 3 Septembei iHho He was educated 
at Nassau school, neai London, and 
King's College, London He was a jmpil 
of Lister’s at King's College hospital and 
escntually became the last of the house 
suigeons who worked undci his personal 
guidance He took the diploma ol 
MRCS in 188a and, ailcr cxpeiience 
as a house suigeon at King's College hos 
pital, went to Shiewsbury for two yeais 
as lesident surgeon to the Shiopshiie 
county hospital He gamed his F R C b 
in 1888 and m 1889 went to Austialia 
and established himself at Hawthorn, a 
suburb of Melbourne, as a general prac- 
utionei He was, however, anxious to do 
suigical work and m 189a was appointed 
a member of the honorary staff of the 
cliiklieii's hospital, Meibom ne He be- 
came paiticulaily interested m the piob 
lem ol inguinal henna m the young 
and lead a papci on this subject at the 
inicuolonial medical congiess at Bris 
bane ni iHtjg "Uns and other papeis 
on «illied subjects were published m the 
laritd in 1899 and 1900 In 1901 he 
was appoiiUe(l to the honoraiy surgical 
stall of the Alfred hospital, Melbourne, 
and in 1903 was elected president of the 
Medical Society of Victoria His piesi 
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dential address was a masteily exposition 
on "The Congenital Origin of Hernia", 
given in January 1904 His reputation 
as a surgeon was now established, and his 
jjapers in medical journals weie giving 
him world-wide recognition, some par- 
ticularly important and original work 
dealt with the tieaiment of fractures He 
was in England when the 1914-18 war 
bioke out and did valuable woik both 
in France and England in the earlier 
years of it On his return to Australia 
he took up his work again at the Alfred 
and Children’s hospitals, but resigned 
his Alfred hospital appointment in 1920 
and five years later retired from the 
children’s hospital Aftei his retirement 
he letamed his interest in surgery and 
paiticularly in the foundation of the 
Royal Australasian College of Suigeons 
at Melbourne At the annual meeting of 
the fellows of that college in 1930 he 
was presented with his portrait by Lam- 
bert (qv) He had been a member of 
the council from its inception, and at 
the time of his death was as censor-in- 
chief entrusted with the controlling of 
admissions to fellowship In later years 
he suffered from osteoartliritis, became 
vciy lame, and was threatened with 
the loss of the sight of one of his eyes 
This was probably a contributing cause 
of the accident by which he lost his life 
while driving a motor car on 30 April 
1933 He never married 
Though slightly reserved in manner, 
Russell was a delightful companion with 
a pleasant voice, a complete absence of 
affectation, a delicate sense of humour, 
and an evident love of mankind He 
was an excellent pianist and had much 
appreaation of the best music He was 
a fine surgeon and a remarkable clinical 
teacher Every case was made the subject 
of careful, accurate and complete study, 
and every student was trained to think 
on surgical lines, always with the pro- 
viso that the lecoveiy of the patient 
was the important thing As a student 
of Lister he believed m the importance , 
of the dressing of the wounds and to go 1 


the lounds with him while he explained 
the leason for each method of apjilica 
tion was an education in itself He was 
no believei in complicated methods of 
surgery and was always seeking the 
simplest way There was a compara- 
tively easy way, and that way must be 
found All this was allied with the sim- 
plicity and sincerity of his own chaiac- 
ter He earned the affection and adraiia- 
tion of all his students, and his gieat 
ability made him a member of the small 
band of Austialian medical men whose 
influence has been felt outside his own 
country There is a bust of him by Paul 
Montford at the Alfred hospital, and 
an inteimediate hospital block attached 
to the Alfred hospital has been named 
Hamilton Russell House in his memory 

The Medical Journal of Australia, 14 Ma> iqjs 
and 17 June 1933 The Argus, Melbourne 1 
May 1933, The Biitish Medical Journal, 24 
June 1933 The Cyclopedia of T ictoria, 1903 

RUTHERFORD, James (1827-3911), 
tiansit pioneei, was born at Erie, New 
York, U S A , in August 1827 arrived 
at Melbourne in June 1852 and worked 
on the Bendigo goldfields tor a short 
period Going to Brisbane in 1853 he 
drove overland to Melbourne and on the 
way learnt a great deal about the countiy, 
and much about its horses, in which he 
traded successfully for some years The 
coaching business of Cobb and Co , which 
had been founded by some visitors fioin 
America a few years before, was in 1857 
in the hands of Cyrus Hewitt and 
George Watson, who employed Ruthei- 
ford to manage the Beechworth line 
A few months later Rutherford formed 
a syndicate and bought out Hewitt and 
Watson foi the sum of £23,000 One 
of his associates was Walter Russell Hall 
(qv) In Rutherford's hands the busi- 
ness steadily expanded He was an ex- 
cellent manager, a fine judge of horses 
and men, and there were nevei an) 
difficulties between the management and 
the employees In June 1862 Robertson 
took coaches and horses to Bathurst in 
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Nuv Somh Wales and esiabhshecl the 
business thcic Extensions into Queens 
land wcie m tele m iHbr, and the gtowth 
()l the business was so gicat that by 1870 
()0()0 hoists t\eie hainesscd each day and 
the coaehes weie tiaselling ot>o miles 
a week Rutheiloid, who Ined at 
Bathuist iiom iBfis, began acqumng 
station pioperties, which he managed 
hinisell with the most up to-elate means, 
and in 187^, wulh John Sutheiland, he 
iounded the Lithgow non works This 
staifeel tvith a capital of £100000 all of 
which had been lost when Rutherfoid 
took o\ci Its management He succeeded 
m making it pay its w^ay, but theie tv.is 
little profit in it anel the business was j 
ei'entually sold I 

\t Bathuist Rutheifoiel took gieat | 
inteiest in the town He became a mem j 
bei of the count il, had a tcim as mayoi, j 
and WMS loi ‘jo yeais tieasiuei to the j 
\gucultuial Society He' encouiagcd 1 
the planting of tiees in the town, and j 
txeieised an openliandecl philanthiopy I 
Dining his long peiiod as governmg- 
clnectoi of Cobb and Co , he kept m touch 
with his laige station propci ties, riding 
immense ehstances as a young man, anel 
latei often tiavelling in a kintl of Cape 
cait Even in his eighties he continued 
the supeiMsion of his stations, and he 
died at Mackay, Queensland, on 13 
September 1911, when returning horn 
a visit to one of them He left a widow, 
five sons, and five daughters 
Cobb and Co made the tracks m Aus 
11 aha that the lailways were to follow, 
and especially in the second half of the 
nineteenth reniuiy the name was a 
household woid m all the out country 
Will OgilvK and Hemy Lawson (qv) 
among Australian writers both paid 
their tribute to ‘Tlie Lights of Cobb and 
Co ”, and certainly at this time Australia 
owed muth to the untiring energy and 
genius foi management of James Ruthei 
ford 

The Sydney Motmng Haald 1 1 Septnibu 1911 
William Lees A History of the Coaching Firm of 
Cobb 8. Co (iMth portraits) 


RYAN, liiOMAS Josi PH (187b iqsi) pie 
mici of Queensland, son of T Ryan, was 
born at Poit Faiiy, Victoiia, on i July 
1876 He was educated at South Mcl 
boui ne College, Xaviei College, Kew, and 
the univeisUy of Melbourne, whcie he 
giaduated B iV and LLB He was ap 
pointed an assistant classical master at 
the University High School, Melbourne, 
and subsequently held teaching positions 
at the Church of England Grammai 
School, Launceston, at the Maryborough 
(Queensland) Giammai School, and the 
Rockhampton Giammai School, wheie 
he became second mastei He lesigncd 
this position on being admitted to the 
Queensland bar in December 1901 He 
practised as a sohcitoi at Rockhampton 
and subsequently .is a bairister at Bris- 
bane While at Rockhampton in 1900 
he joined the Austialiaii Natives Associa- 
lion and bctanic its local president He 
was .ilteiwaids a (.indidatc for the 
ledeial seat ot Capiieoriiia and the state 
scat of Rockhampion Noith, but was 
defeated on both occasions In Octobei 
1909 he was elecicd as member foi Bai- 
coo in the legislative assembly, letamed 
the seat foi 10 years, and aftei the 
1912 election was elected leader of the 
Laboiu party on the lesignation of D 
Bowman At the election in May 191 r, 
Labour came in walh a large ma^oiitv 
and Ryan became pienuer, chief secic 
tary, and attoincy-general, and an era of 
mclustrial legislation and state cnterpiisc 
began Among the measuies passed were 
the industrial aibitiation act, laboui 
exchanges act, woikejs’ compensation 
act, inspection ol inadmuiy and scaf 
folding act, factories and shops amend 
ment act, and woikcis' compensation 
amendment ac t I Ins w .is one side of the 
Ryan governraeiit's activities but where 
It particularly broke fresh ground was 
the entrance ot the stale into trading 
activities Stations were purchased and 
lun as going concerns, and many retail 
butchers' shops weic opened in Brisbane 
and other pans of Queensland Railway 
refreshment rooms were taken over, state 
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hotels weie biuli and put chased, a pio 
duce agency was established, coal mines 
were acquned, non and steel works weie 
opened, and a state insurance depart- 
ment was established Most of these ac- 
tivities were, howevei disposed of and 
1 everted to pn\ate hands within a few 
years Ryan showed good generalship 
at the 1918 election and his party was 
again leturned with a Luge ina|oiity 
On 22 October 1919 he resigned to entei 
federal politics He was returned to the 
house of lepresentatives foi West Sydney 
and was elected deputy leader of the 
Labour party The socialistic legislation 
of his paity in Queensland caused some 
prejudice against Ryan when he entered 
fedeial politics, but he soon overcame 
this by the foi ce of his intellectual 
qualities and his petsonal honesty and 
charm In July 1921 he went to Queens- 
land, against his doctoi’s advice to help 
the Labour candidate at the Maia%\a 
by-election, conti acted pneumonia, and 
died on 1 A-ugust 1921 He had just 
completed his forty-fifth year He mai 
ried in 1910, Miss L V Cook, who proved 
a gieat helpmate to him Sh<‘ sur- 
vived him with a son and a daughtei, 
and m 1944 was the Queensland govern- 
ment representative at Melbourne 
Ryan was a big man physically and 
had remarkable intellectual power He 
was well educated, a fluent and able 
speaker, a successful lawyer, and a keen 
and able politician whose personal and 
political life was beyond reproach He 
was a great leader of his party, a strenu 
ous fighter, always in command of his 
temper, and a generous opponent His 
too early dcatli was a tragedy, a cause 
of real grief to fi lends and opponents 
alike There is a statue to his memory at 
Brisbane 

The Bri<thanc Couuei i niicl ^ August iqai, 
The Atislraban Woiket, 4 August 1921, The 
Bullettn 4 August 1921, C A Bcrnays, Queens 
land Politics During Sixty Years, Pugh's Queens 
land Official Almanac, 1914, P S Cleary, 
Australia's Debt to Irish Nation Builders 
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RYRIE, Sir Grawiiie de Laune (1865 
1937), soldier and politician, was the son 
of Alexandei Ryrie, for some yeais a 
member of the New South Wales jDarlia 
ment Granville Ryiie was born on his 
fathei’s station, Michelago, in the 
Monaio district, on 1 July 1865, and 
was educated at Mittagong and at The 
King’s School, Paiiamatta On leaving 
school he went on the land and at 
18 yeais of age was in charge of a shed 
of 50 men As a young man he was a 
fine heavyweight bo\ei, a fiist-rate bush 
man, and a peifect hoiseman In a few 
years he became managei of Michelago 
station and laised a tioop of light horse, 
and served with it When the South 
\fiican wai bioke out he enlisted and 
was given command of a squadion of 
the 6th Impeiial Bushmen He led the 
advance guard at Eland Rivei, was 
severely wounded at Wandei fontem in 
Septembci 1900 and leturned to Aus 
tralia as lieutenant colonel of his legi 
ment 

In April 1906 Ryiie was elected to the 
New South Wales legislative assembly 
He was defeated at the general election 
held m Octobei 1910, but in Maich 
1911 entered the fedeial house of lepre- 
sentatives as member foi Noith Sydney 
When the 191118 war broke out he 
volunteeied foi seivice, and left Aus- 
ualia in December 1914 as temporal y 
brigadier-general in command of the 
2nd light hoise He was at first em- 
ployed in the Suez Canal area where his 
men weie tiained Ryiie himself had 
little love foi military forms or text- 
books, but he got to know his men and 
gained then affection and respect He 
had a first-rate brigade-major. Captain 
Foster, a most skilful soldier, and be- 
tween them the loips was trained to a 
high state of tlficjencj In May 1915 it 
volunieei(d 10 leave its hoiscs m Egypt 
and scive dismounted on Gallipoli 
Theie Ryrie proved himself to be an 
excellent leader, capable of quickly 
understanding the lealities of the situa- 
tion, and, though of undoubted courage, 
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unwilliiis* lo unnecess 11 ily iisk. the lives 
ot his men On one occasion, in August 
19115, when oideied to attack an enemy 
position, in conjunction with anothci 
coinmandei he sent a lettei pointing 
out the objections to the operation, 
whith eventually was postponed On 
at) Seplembei he was seteiely wounded 
by a shell but letuincd flora hos 
pital early in No\embei Aftei the 
evacuation of Gallipoli the campaign in 
the Sinai deseit and Palestine followed 
In the deseit the woik was done undci 
the greatest disadvantages, with little 
equipment inferior water, no facilities 
foi sanitation, and iriegular supplies 
of rations In spite of these difficulties 
the light hoi sc earned out much im 
poitdiit leconnaisance woik At the time 
of the battle of Romani, m August 1916, 
Ryiie was m England on short leave, 
but his biigade did effective woik m his 
absence Vi the fust battle of Gaza in 
March 1917 Ryiie and his men were 
actually entenng Gaza when he leccived 
ordeis to withdiaw Ryiie considered 
that the Tmks weie demoialized and 
the position won, but he had to obey 
oiders, though he bluntly told the staff 
officer that he would not withdiaw until 
every trooper of his scatteied forces had 
been collected He was under Allenby in 
the advance on and captuie of Jeiusa- 
lem 111 Dccembei 1917, and in the sub 
sequent campaign m 19 iB He was given 
command of the Australian division in 
Syria and later commanded all the Aus 
tralians m Egypt He was piomoted 
major general m 1919, and was trans 
ferred to reseive of officcis in igao 
On his letuin to Australia Ryrie took 
up his pailiamentaiy woik again, and 
was assislant-mmistct of dclcncc in the 
Hughes (qv) cabinet fioin Febiuaiy 
19SO to Februaiy 19S3 He was tcmporaiy 
chairman of committees fiom February 
J9sb to Maich 1937, mcmbci of the joint 
committee of jaubhc at counts from 
January 1926 to Match 1927, and chan 
man from July 1926 In Apiil 1927 he 
succeeded Sir Joseph Cook as high com- 
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missionei loi Austialia in London, the 
first Austialian native to hold that 
position In 1932 he letuined to Aus 
tralia and lived m letiiemcnt at Mich 
elago until his death on 2 Ociobei 1937 
He mairicd m 1896, Maiy Fiances 
Gwendolyn daughtci of Judge McFai- 
land of Sydney, who suivivcd him with 
a son and two daughters During his 
militaiy caieei he was wounded thiee 
times and was five times mentioned in 
dispatches He was created C M G in 
igi6, CB 111 1918, and KCMG in 

Ryiie was a gieat soldier Bluff m 
speech, and full of humour, couiage and 
common sense, he gained and deserved 
the complete trust of the men undei 
his command A typical bushman, and 
in spite of his ib stone, a peifect horse 
man, he had an unequalled knowledge 
of hoiscs and men In politics he was 
sound, honest and efficient with a scorn 
of finesse and intrigue 

Official Ihstory of Austialia tn the Tt tv , 1^14*18 
vols I, II, Vn, The Sydney Morning Herald, 1 
Octol>er 1937 Commonwealth Parliamentary 
Handbook, 1901 30, Debrett’s Peerage, etc , 


SALOMONS, Sir Julian Emanuei 
(183b 1909), advocate and politician, son 
of Emanuel Salomons, a merchant of 
Birmingham, w'as born at Edgbaston, 
England, on 4 Novembei 1836 He came 
to Austialia m 1853 and was foi a time 
secietary of the great Synagogue at Syd 
ney In 1858 he went to England wheie 
he cnteicd at Giay’s Inn and was called 
to the bai m 18b 1 He ictuincd to Syd 
ncy and at fust made a icputation in 
cjimmal cases, coming especially into 
nonce m connexion with the case of 
Louis Bert! and who was sciuenccd to 
death on a charge of muulei Salomons 
enteied pailiament and m Dccembei 
1869 became solicitor genei al in the 
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second Robertson (q \ ) ministry which 
became the fifth Cowpei (qv) ministry 
m January 1870 Cowper lesigned on 
15 Decembei 1870 and Salomons was 
not m office again for many yeais In 
the meantime his leputation as an ad- 
vocate had steadily giown and when 
Sn James Martin (qv) died on 4 No 
’v ember 1886 Salomons was ofiEered and 
accepted the position of chief justice 
Twelve days latei he resigned on the , 
giound that the appointment was dis- ' 
tasteful to two of the judges and to a 
third (Sir) William Windeyer, Salomons 
said “the appointment appears to be 
so wholly unjustifiable as to have led 
to the utterance by him of such expres 
sions and opinions as to make any : 
in tei course in the future between him 
and me quite impossible" This Salomons 
felt could not fail to affect most un 
favourably the whole business of the 
court (Sydney Moining Heiald, 19 No 
\ ember i886) All thiee judges wrote 
disclaiming what had been attiibuted 
to them, and letters signed by tlie lead- 
ing members of the bar and leadmg 
solicitors asked Salomons to leconsidef 
his decision without effect Wmdeyei 
admitted that he thought the appoint- 
ment “a grave mistake", but whatever 
else he may have said had probably 
not lost in the retelling of it Salomons 
appears to have been unduly sensitive 
about the matter In March 1887 he 
became vice-president of the execuuve 
council in the fourth Parkes (q v ) minis- 
tiy, and he held the same position in 
the second Dibbs (qv) ministry from { 
October 1891 to January 1893 His teim 
in the legislative council lasted horn 
1887 to 1899 He fought against federa- 
tion because he belie\ed too much power 
was to be given to the smaller states 
For a period in 1899-1900 he acted as 
agent-general foi New South Wales at 1 
London He was appointed standing j 
counsel for the Commonwealth govern- i 
ment in New South Wales m 1903, but 
practically retired horn practice in 1907, 
although he made a few subsequent ap- 


peal ances in court He died aftei a shoit 
illness on 6 April 1909 He maiiied m 
1862, Louisa, daughtei of M Solomon, 
wdio sui\i\ed him with two daughters 
He was knighted m 1891 

Salomons was short of statute and 
somewdiat handicapped by defectnt 
eyesight He had gieat industiy, great 
poweis of analysis, a keen intellect and 
unbounded energy and pertinacity He 
not only had a great knowledge of his 
own case, he knew his opponent’s too, and 
was always ready for any emergency He 
was a great case lawyei and has been 
called a brilliant lawyei rathei than a 
great advocate, but when moved by a 
just cause his oratory rose to great 
heights In connexion with the Dean 
poisoning case m 1895 a solicitor made 
statements impugning Salomon’s honoui , 
and his impassioned defence of his con- 
duct in the legislative council was long 
remembered as possibly the finest piece 
of speaking ever heard in that chambei 
His wit and readiness were proverbial, 
and he was afraid of no judge Some 
of his wit appears somewhat barbed, 
but he was really a good-natured man 
who, though he pretended he was ovei- 
fond of money, had been known to argue 
a case without a fee because it was an 
impoitant one involving the liberty of 
the subject The real basis of his success 
as an advocate was, that he decided from 
the beginning that eveiy case would have 
the same attention as if it weie marked 
with a 200 guinea fee, and to the end 
of his career he nevei ceased working 
on his cases until the last minute avail 
able 

The S^dnev Moimng He) aid 7 April 1909 
The Times, 7 April 1909 Al B Piddington 
n oishtpful Masters, Who’s IT ho, 1909 

SALTING, George (1835-1909), ait col 
lectoi, was born at Sydney on 15 August 
1835 His father, Severin Kanute Salting, 
was a Dane who had large interests in 
New South Wales, and in 1858 made 
a gift of £500 to the univeisity of Syd 
ney to lound scholarships to be aw aided 
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to students protecdiin* Lioni Sydney 
Gi amniai School 1 1 is not i cc<n dtd which 
school Gtoige Salting went to in Sydney 
—It may possibly hate been Sydney Col- 
lege ol which SydncN Giannnar School 
was i iCMval About i8 Geoigc Salting 
was sent to England and continued his 
education at Eton He letiuned to Syd 
ney, and entering at the newly founded 
unueisity won pii^es foi compositions 
111 Latin hexameters in 1855 and 1857, 
m Latin elegiacs in 185b, 1857 and j 
1858 and loi Latin essays in 1854 and ! 
1856 He graduated BA in 1857 The 
lamily went to England and the father 
dying, when Salting had barely enteied 
middle age, left him a foitunc which 
has been estimated at £30,000 a ycai 
Largely influenced by the well-known 
connoisseur, Lotus Huth Salting began 
collecting Chinese poicelam, foi which 
he de\ eloped a fine disenminaling taste 
Vs the yeais went by Ins collection graclu 
ally extended and included English 
fuiniturc, bion/cs, majolica, glass, haid 
stones, manuscripts, miniatiues, picluies, 
caipets, and indeed almost etciy thing 
one would expect to find 111 a good 
museum He was a most caitlul buyer, 
ns a lule dealing only with two or three 
men whom he felt he could tiusi, 
though he sometimes bought at auction 
He often obtained expeit advitc and liis 
own knowledge was always gi owing As 
a consequence he made few mistakes 
.ind these weic usually collected by 
the pieces being exchanged lor bcttei 
specimens He lived mostly in London 
and except for an occasional few clays 
shooting, he made his collecting his 
occupation He died on 12 Decembei 
1909 He never manicd, his pcisonal 
wants were few, and he did not give 
largely to charilies In spite ol his laige 
expenditure on collecting, his fouune 
ma eased and his will was sworn at ovci 
£1,300,000 Of this £io,ooo was left to 
London hospitals, £2000 to the Prince 
Alfred hospital at Sydney, and £30,000 
to relatives and others The residue of 
Ins estate went to tlie heirs of Ins brother 


who predeceased him He bequeathed to 
the national gallciy, London, such of his 
pictuics, and to the British Museum 
such of his punts and drawings, as the 
tiustces might select The remaindei 
ol his ait collection went to the Victoiia 
and 'Vlbcit Museum, with the pioviso 
that it was to be kejat togethei and not 
disuibuted over the various departments 
It is a leinaikablc collection to have 
been got togethei by one man, the stan 
(laid being extiaoidinarily high The 
Chinese pottery and porcelain it is tiue 
belongs mostly to the later dynasties, but 
It must be rcmcmbeied that much of the 
woik of the gicat T'ang period was 
piactieally unpiocuiablc when Salting 
was collecting It was suggested at the 
time ol Ills death that as his wealth had 
been diawn fioni Austialia some of his 
collection might well be sent to the 
Austialian galkncs Nothing came of 
this piobably tlie hg.il dillicTiltics wcie 
instil mountable 

The injKs n 17 lleccmbci lyog a6 
Jnuuan i()io Tin Saltnif!; Colliciwn Victoin 
mtl Vlbcii Mustum Guulcb Iht Sydney Ha aid, 
>0 August i8‘}r, 7 he Sydney University Calen 
tlnr, i8b2 iqgW ptisoml knowledge of the 
tollcc turn 

SALVADO, Rum siNiHis (1814-1900), 
iounder of New Noicia, Western Aus 
traha, was bom m Sjiam m 1814 He 
joined the Benedictine order of monks 
and tvas obliged to leave Spam on ae 
count ol political action in 1835 He 
took refuge ioi 10 yeais in Italy with 
another Benedictine, Joseph Serra, and 
became well known as an organist In 
1845 Di Brady, who had been appointed 
Roman Cadiolic bishop of Perth, took 
them to Western Austialia as mission- 
aries, where they arrived m January 
184(1 Some 13 months later the two mis 
sionaiics went into the bush to open 
a mission station about 70 miles north 
of Perth For thicc months they lived 
wuth the blacks, subsisting on the same 
food and often suffering much from 
w'ant ol water Salvado then decided to 
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icturn to Perth for assistance He armed 
with his clothes almost tom off his back, 
and strong efforts weie made by the 
bishop to persuade him to abandon the 
mission This he lelt he could not do, 
and as the bishop had no means with 
which he could help him, Sahado de- 
cided to give a conceit in Peith It was 
supported by people of all denomina- 
tions, a good sum was laiscd, clothes, 
food, seed and a jalough ^vere purchased 
for the mission, and loading these on 
a cait Salvado made his way back The 
little community ploughed and sowed 
the land, only to have its ciops destroyed 
b) animals To add to its misfoi tunes it 
was found that the land leclaimed had 
aheady been allotted to another settlei 
Some 40 acies of new land was, howevei, 
allotted to them, and with help from 
some of the colonists a small monastry 
was built Latei more land was given 
to them and the aborigines, lealizmg 
tliat they were receiving nothing but 
kindness from then visitors, began to 
tiust and listen to tliem A school was 
opened foi the children and gradually 
the mission prospered both temporally 
and spiritually Serra went to Europe 
and collected funds for the mission 
which enabled fresh developments to 
be made In 1849 Serra was consecrated 
bishop of Port Victoria but shortly aftei- 
wards became coadjutor to Bishop 
Brady Salvado was appointed to Port 
Victoria, but the colony being aban- 
doned, found himself a bishop without 
a see He had been sent to Euiope to 
raise funds for the Perth diocese and did 
not return to Australia until 1853 The 
mission at New Norcia continued to 
develop in his hands, but in 1866 he 
was nominated bishop of Perth He, 
however, was able to persuade the Vati- 
can authorities that his true vocation 
lay with the aborigines In 1867 New 
Norcia became an abbey with Salvado as 
perpetual abbot and bishop In 1871 
a brick chapel was built and a more 
substantial monastery, the boundaries of 
the mission weie gradually extended. 


and the mission became self-suppoi ting 
Sahado died w'hile on a visit to Rome 
on 29 December igoo, but his work 
has been carried on by other hands 
Salvado had limitless faith, patience, 
courage and understanding of the 
piimitive mind As the children of the 
aboiigines grew up, they weie taught 
how to maintain themselves wuth a suc- 
cess scaicely iivalled in any othei part 
of Australia His work is a perpetual 
message of hope to all inteiested in the 
aboriginal problem 

H N Birt Benedictine Pioneeis in Austialia 
The Catholic Encyclopedia (under New Norcia) 
P F Cardinal Moran, History of the Catholic 
Church in Australia 

SANDES, John (1863-1938), joinnalist 
and author, son of the Rev Samuel D 
Sandes, was born at Cork, Ireland, in 
1863 He was educated at Tiinity College, 
Stiatford on-Avon, and Oxfoid univei 
sity, where he giaduated B A in 1885 
He came to Melbourne in 1887 and 
joined the staff of the Argus, foi which 
he was a capable musical and dramatic 
critic He was one of the original three 
journalists who conducted the “Passing 
Show'” column, a feature of the papei 
earned on by generations of writers for 
more than 50 years A collection of 
Sandes’s verses from this column. Rhymes 
of the Times, was published in 1898, 
and in 1900 appeared another collection, 
Ballads of Battle, which included a poem 
“With Death’s Prophetic Ear” which 
gave Sandes a popular reputation In 
1903 he became a leader writei and re- 
viewer on the Sydney Daily Telegiaph, 
and m 1919 represented that paper at the 
peace conference He was editor of the 
Haibow, a monthly devoted to shipping 
interests, from 1925 until shortly before 
his death on 29 November 1938 In his 
own name and under the pseudonym 
of “Don Delaney” Sandes was the author 
of several short popular novels, which 
were published between 1910 and 1917 
and are listed in Miller s Avstrahan 
Liteiniine He manied in 1897, Claiie 
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Louise, claughtci ol Su Guiham Bcny 
(q\), and was sunivcd by two sons 
He was in excellent jouinalist with a 
special idem foi writing occasional 
\cisc 

Tht ifQ;us }o Noxemhci igjS, L Moms Ntillci 
tusttalian I tUiatiuc 

SARGOOD, Sir Frederick Thomas 
(183 pigos), politician and public man, 
was bom at Walworth, London, on 30 
May 1834 His fathei, Frederick Janies 
Sargood, came to Melbourne in 1849, 
and became a menibei of the old legis 
lame council In 1856 he was elected 
to the legislative assembly £01 St ICilda 
He founded the softgoods business at 
Melbourne afterwaids so well-known, 
and died in England m 1871 He mai 
lied Emma, daughter of Thomas Rip 
pon, chief cashiei in the Bank of Eng 
land, and Fredciick lliomas Saigood 
was then eldest child He was educated 
at piivatc schools and in 1850 followed 
his fathei to Meibom ne He first ob 
tamed a position m the public works 
department, but in 1851 joined his 
father’s business, and in 1859 became a 
junior paitnei in it In the same yeai 
he joined the Victorian volunteei aitil- 
lery as a private and eventually reached 
the lank of lieutenant colonel He also 
took an interest in nfle shooting and 
was one of the best shots in Victoiia 
In May 1874 he was elected a membci 
of the legislative council, and in 1875 
he became the fiist chan man of the 
Melbourne harboui trust He visited 
England m 1880, and was appointed a 
delegate by the Victorian government 
to represent the colony before the im- 
perial commission for the protection of 
British possessions abroad He returned 
to Melbourne in i88s} and in March 
1883 became an honorary minister in 
the Service (qv) government In the 
same year when the defence department 
was formed, he was the first mimstei 
of defence, and cairied through the le 
organization of the defences whicli in- 
volved the change over fiom volunteer 


Sargood 

to mihtia foicts Rdic clubs weic foimed 
and the impoitam cadet coips movement 
foi schoolboys was also due to Sargood’s 
effoits In 1885 he took the additional 
portfolio of mmisici of watci -supply, 
and held both positions until the resig- 
nation of the mmistiy m February 1886 
He was appointed vice president of the 
Melbourne centennial exhibition of 
1888 and subsequently executive vice 
president and treasurer He was also 
piesident of the Melbourne chamber 
of commeice from 1886 to 1888, and his 
name stood very high m the business 
woild When he joined his father’s busi 
ness 11 was a comparatively small one, 
but now undei the name of Sargood 
Butlei and Nichol it had become one 
of the laigesl in \ustialia, with branches 
in othei cities It was subsequently ex- 
tended to New Zealand and befoic 
Sargood’s death the number of em- 
ployees was over 5000 When W E 
Heain (qv) died m 1888 Sargood be 
tame leader of the legislative council, 
111 which position he examined all bills 
coming from the legislative assembly and 
showed much critical ability He joined 
the Mimro (qv) ministry m November 
1890 as ministei of defence and of edu- 
cation, but withdrew when the ministry 
was reconstructed under Shiels (qv) 
in February 1892, because he was unable 
to agree with Shiels’s adhesion to the 
“one man one \ote“ principle 
Though a conservative, Sargood had 
piloted the first factoiies act through 
the council with ability, and so far as 
his own firm was concerned the Saturday 
half-holiday had been brought in as tar 
back as 1852 Sargood joined the Turner 
(qv) government m September 1894 
as minister of defence, but about three 
months later again resigned on a ques- 
tion of principle He took up again the 
position of leader of the council and 
had a prominent part in the federation 
movement His views on the tanff pre- 
vented his being elected as one of the 
Victorian delegates to the 1897 con- 
tention, but at the fiist federal election 
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m 1901 he was elected as one of the 
senators foi Victoria in spite of the 
opposition of the protectionist press 
A\nien the senate met he was nominated 
loi the position of president which, 
ho\ve\ei, went to Sir Richard Bakei (q v ) 
by 21 -votes to 12 Sargood, howevei, 
took a leading position in the house 
He died suddenly while on a holiday 
m New Zealand on 2 Januaiy 1903 He 
ivas created C M G in 1885 and K C M G 
in 1890 He mariied (1) m 1858, Marion 
\ustralian, daughter of the Hon George 
Rolfe, M L C , and (2) m 1880, Julia, 
daughtei of James Tomlin Lady Sai 
good survived him with five sons and 
foul daughters of the first maniage, and 
one daughtei of the second 
Sargood was a man of the finest 
charactei both m business and as a 
politician, shrewd, energetic, and sau- 
pulously honest He was pi eminently 
connected with many philanthropic and 
leligious movements In politics he was 
a good speaker and debater, with a 
capacity for organization and a com 
mand of details, and in his work as 
defence mmistei he showed wisdom, 
energy and foresight 

Burke*s Colonial Gentry, 1891, The Aigus, Mel 
bourne, % and 5 January, 1903, The Age, Mel- 
bourne, 3 January 1903, The Cyclopedia of 
Victoria, 1903, Victoria, the Fust Century, P 
Mennell, The Dictionary of Australasian Bwg 
aphy 

SCADDON, John (1876-1934), piemiei 
of Western Australia, was born at Moon- 
ta, South Australia, on 4 August 1876 
His family removed to Eaglehawk, Vic- 
toria, where he was educated at the local 
state school He became a miner until 
1896, when he went to ’W’^estein Austi aha, 
and, while working as a minei at Kal 
goorlie qualified as an engine-diiver 
In 1904 he was elected to the legislative 
assembly as a Labour member and held 
the seat for 12 years usually unopiDOsed 
In 1910 he became leadei of the Laboui 
party which obtained a large majority 
at the igii general election Scaddon 


then became premiei and treasuiei in 
a ministry which was in office foi neaily 
five yeais He was also minister of lail- 
ways from Noxcmbei 1914 His vigorous 
policy included the establishment of a 
state shipping senuce, the pui chase of 
the Perth tramways, and the election 
of homes foi workeis Defeated m July 
1916 Scaddon became leadei of the op- 
position, but left the Labour partv over 
the consciiption issue In June 1917 he 
became minister for mines and railways 
in the Lefroy (qv) ministry, but lost 
his seat at an election held m July 
Though not in parliament he was ap- 
pointed colonial secretary and minister 
for railways in the Mitchell government 
in May 1919, a fortnight later was elec 
ted a member of the legislative assembly, 
and exchanged the portfolio of colonial 
secretary for those of mines, industries 
and forests After being five yeais in 
office he retired fiom politics for six 
years He re-entered the house as a nation- 
alist candidate in 1930, and was minister 
for mines and railways in the Mitchell 
government until 1933 He died sud- 
denly at Perth on 22 Novembei 1934 
He was made a C M G in 1924 He 
marned m 1904, Miss H E Edwaids, 
who survived him with a son and 
daughter He was a forceful speakei, a 
tactful leadei, and a good admmistratoi 

The West Austialian, 22 November 1934, J S 
Batt)e The Cyclopedia of Western Austi aha. 
Who’s Who, 1934 

SCHULER, Gottlieb Frederick Henry 
(1854-1926), journalist, was of German 
parentage and was born at sea on 24 
February 1854 He came to Australia 
with his parents at the age of two, and 
was educated at Bendigo After lea-ving 
school he did much reading and gained 
an intimate acquaintance with English, 
French, and German literature He 
joined the staff of the Bendigo Adver- 
tiser as a young man, specialized as a 
mining reporter, and soon had much 
knowledge of the industry In March 
1879 he was given an appointment on 
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the Meibom lie lQ,i in eonnevion with 
which he obt'iinecl an intimate acquain- 
tance with \ictoiiaii polities He became 
duel ol stall in i8t)0 anti picpaied much 
ol the material which led to the attack 
on the manas>cment ol the lailways, and 
the laiiious Speight action foi libel He 
was appointed editor of the Age on i 
Januaiy 1900 and held the position con- 
tinuously foi the lemaindei ol his life 
In 1917 to his gieat grief, his only 
son, Lieutenant Philip F E Sehulei, 
was killed in action 111 Fiance He had 
been a wai coiicspondent befoie en 
listing in the A I F and had published 
a volume on the Gallipoli campaign, 
-lust) aha tn Anns, m iqifi 
Schuler died suddenly at Melbourne 
on 11 Decembei iqab leaving a widows 
and two daughtcis Ht was an amiable 
man with a high sense ol duty, much in 
teiested in music, ait, and literatme 
Belonging as he did to the old school of 
anonymous ]ouinahsiu he never came 
much befoic the public, but as chief of 
stair he showed gicat t.iet, and as editoi 
had Ills fingei on cveiy department of 
the papci It might be said that the 
Age lost piestige under his cditoiship, 
but circumstances m Australia were 
changing rapidly, and no paper will 
evei again have the powci wielded by 
the Age undei Syme (q v ) and Windsor 
(cj V ) during the last quai ler of the nine- 
teenth centuiy 

The Afre incl The iurm, Melbourne i-j Decern 
bci ] 94(11 

SCOTT, Sir Ernfsi (1807-1939), his 
torian, was born at Noithauipton, Eng- 
land, on SI June 1867 He was educated 
at St Katherine's Church of England 
school, Northampton, in wdiich latei he 
was a pupil teacher He then became a 
journalist, worked on the London Globe, 
and coming to Meibom ne 111 1892, 
worked on tht Hetald Fiona 1895 to 1901 
he was a mcmbci of the Victorian Han- 
j>n)d staff, and from 1901 to 1914 was on 
the Commonwealth Havsat d staff In 1910 


he published Tene Napoleon, and in 
1912 Lnpe'iouse Students of histoiy in 
Austialia quickly icalised that a new his- 
toiian was among them willing to go to 
an infinity of tiouble in preparing his 
woik One evidence of this was the bibli 
ogiaphy appended to Tenc Napoleon 
which contained over a hundied items 
In 1913 the university of Melbourne 
called ioi applications loi the profes 
SOI ship of histoiy, and iw^o applicants 
wcic iccotnmended by the English 
selection committee llicie was, how 
c\ci, some doubt whcthei eitliei was the 
ideal man loi the position and it was 
decided to call for fresh applications in 
Austialia It was suggested to Scott that 
he should apply, and he eventually was 
appointed The university council took 
a bold step £01 Stott had ncvci attended 
a uiiivcisity, but he had shown ability 
both in icseauh and as a lectuici, and 
the cvpeiimenL piovcd a gteat success 
111 1911 Scott's admiiable Life of Malt 
heio Flindeis appealed, and a Shoit Hu 
toiy of AmUalm came out in 191O In 
1920 was published Men arid Thought in 
Modern History, which the witter stated 
“grew out of a practical need for a sciies 
of short explanations of some tyjiical 
modes of thought illustrating the 
background of modern histoiy” Fwenty- 
foui wiiteis and politicians were selected, 
ranging from Rousseau to H G Wells, 
to each was given a chap lei, and biblio- 
graphical notes arc appended In Hn 
tory and Historical Problems published 
in 1925 Scott gave his views on the value, 
study, and wilting of histoi7, chapter 
II on “Historical Method” may be com- 
mended to all who purpose taking up 
the last of these The book was based on 
Icc lines given to audiences laigcly ol 
teuhcis ol hisioiy, and still iciains its 
value His Australian Discovery, m two 
volumes, largely a compilation, was pub 
lished m 1929, and in 1933 appeared 
volume VII of The Cambridge History 
of the British Empire, edited and paitly 
written by Scott Two years latei he 
edited Lord Robert Cecil’s Gold Fields 
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Diajy with an introductoiy chapter This 
IS a recoid of an enormous amount of 
woik having been done by a man cairy- 
ing on hea\y piofessoiial duties, and tak- 
ing his full share in the life of his uni- 
\eisity He was dean of the faculty of 
arts from 1914 to 1934 and president of 
the professoiial board from 1937 to 1930 
^t the end of 193s he was granted two 
years' leave of absence to cany out his 
torical rescaich in Euiope, and in De- 
cember 1936 he resigned, and was ap- 
pointed emeritus professor His Ausfialia 
Diinng the Wai, being volume XI of 
The Official History of Australia in the 
War, appeared in that year The pn- 
\ately issued Historical Memoii of the 
Melbourne Club, and A History of the 
University of Melbourne, were also both 
published in 1936 Living in retirement 
at Vermont a few miles out of Mel- 
bourne, Scott devoted himself to his 
gaiden and his books In Januai’y 1939 
as president of the Australian and New 
Zealand Assoaation foi the Ad\ante 
ment of Science which met at Canberia, 
he chose as the subject of his address, 
“The History of Australian Science 
and in Februai7 he was appointed a 
trustee of the public library, museums 
and national gallery of Victoria He 
died at Melbourne after a short illness 
on 6 December 1939 He was knighted 
in June 1939 He married (1) a daughter 
of Mrs Annie Besant, and (s) Emily 
Dyason who survived him There was a 
daughter by the first marriage who died 
in 1934 

Scott was above medium height, 
bluflE and open in manner, sincere and 
kindly in character He was much in- 
terested in music, the drama and poetry, 
m which he had read widely He had a 
sound knowledge of his own subject, 
and was an industrious and fast worker 
He did much to bring Australian his- 
tory to life He did not always carry out 
his urgent advice to his students that 
they ^ould “verify their references” 
and conse9[uently errors will be found in 
some of his books Generally, however. 


they aie m compaiatnely unessential 
things and weie caused by trusting to a 
usually reliable memory As a rule his 
woik IS excellent and was always based 
on conscientious leseaich As a teachei 
he was inteiestmg, vivid and inspiring, 
exacting hard work from his students 
and insisting on the value of original 
documents, while also pointing out that 
c\en they cannot be blindly accepted 
He had a human mteiest in his students 
and no trouble was too gieat for him 
if It would help them in then woik 
Among his students were Professois W 
K. Hancock of Oxford, S H Roberts of 
Sydney and A G B Fisher of Dunedin 

The Herald, Melbourne, 7 December 1939. The 
Argus, Melbourne 7 December 1939, The 
Times, 8 December 1939, S H Roberts, Journal 
and Proceedings Ro-\al Australian Histoncal 
Society, \ol XWI, personal knowledge and 
private mfoimation 

SCOTT, Rost (JB471935), social le- 
former, was bom at Glendon, New South 
Wales, on 8 October 1847 Her father, 
Helenus Scott, bom in 1802, came to 
Australia in 1831, took up land and be- 
came well-known as a breeder of cattle 
and horses Losing his money in a de- 
pression some 30 yeais later he joined 
the government service and became a 
police magistrate He died in 1879 Hei 
mother, Sarah Anne Rusden, was a 
daughter of the Rev G K Rusden and 
sister of G W Rusden (qv) the his- 
toiian Another lelative was David Scott 
Mitchell (qv) the son of her fathei’s 
sister Rose Scott was brought up on a 
station, and owing much of her educa- 
tion to her mothei, grew into a beauti- 
ful and charming girl with a happy home 
life For many years she lived at New- 
castle but when her lather died she 
moved with hei mothei to Sydney They 
were presently joined, after the death of 
her sister, by a brother-m-law with one 
child, a boy of two years whom Miss 
Scott mothered He was to be a great 
interest for her for the lest of her life 
Sheltered in this cultured and comfort- 
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able home thcic appealed to be no like- 
lihood of Miss Scott coming into pub 
he prominence But she was interested 
in the position of women In March 
i8qi she attended a meeting called to 
discuss the foimation of a Women’s 
Suffrage League and was ai^pomted cor 
lespondmg secietaiy The woik giew 
and presently she found that she was giv 
mg nearly all hei time to it, sending out 
ciiculais, intci viewing public men, and 
using her influence with hei friends, who 
included many of the leading politicians 
and wi Iters of the time Speaking at 
committee meetings gave her confidence, 
and she eventually became a witty and 
accomplished public speaker Hei 
mother died m 1896 and Miss Scott was 
left with a home and sufficient income 
foi hei needs Hei interest m votes for 
women led to much study of the posi- 
tion of women in the community, and 
she found that young giils weie woik- 
ing m shops fiom 8 am to 9 pm on 
oidmaiy days, and until n pm on 
S a till days Some of these girls were asked 
to come to her house on Sundays and 
describe the conditions m which tliey 
worked, and theie leading politicians 
such as B R Wise (qv), W A Hol- 
man (q V ), W M Hughes and T Bavin 
(qv) met and discussed the diaftmg of 
the bill which eventually became the 
early closing act of 1899 Other reforms 
advocated and eventually brought in 
were the appointment of matrons at 
police stations, of women inspectors in 
lactones and shops, and improvements 
ill the conditions of women prisoners 
This entailed an immense amount of 
correspondence, all written m her own 
hand When the women's suffrage act 
was passed on i August 1902 the league 
for women's suflrage was disbanded and 
a new organization, the league foi poli- 
tical education, was foimcd In 1907 Miss 
Scott organized a branch of the Lon 
don Peace Society and was its president 
for 10 years, and she took interest m 
and worked for all the women’s move 
ments of the time She was an advocate 


foi the testatoi’s family maintenance act 
(1916), the woman’s legal status act 
(1918), and was active in the establish 
ment of children’s couits She was also 
loi many yeais international secietai} 
ol the national council of women m 
New South Wales When she letiied m 
1921 a piesentation of money was made 
to her winch she used to found a prize 
foi women law students at the unnei 
sity Anothei subscription was made to 
have hei iDortrait painted by Longstafl 
This now hangs in the art gallciy at 
Sydney She died after a painful illness, 
borne with courage, on 20 Apiil 1925 
Miss Scott was a \eiy impoitant fig 
me in hei time and did much to im 
piove the status of women Hei home 
meant a gieat deal to hei and here she 
met leading men in the arts and letters, 
distinguished \isitois from other lands, 
ixihticians of all parties, and cleigy ol 
dll denominations She lealized that you 
could hope foi no lefoims unless you 
wcic quite cleai about what was neecled 
and could piodiice the facts and the 
necessaiy evidence foi them Her advo 
cacy of w'omen’s suffiage and pacifism 
bi ought hei some unpopulatity and 
even misiepresentation, but she had a 
sense of humoui, was never too vche 
ment, and was always willing to admit 
that theie were two sides to a question 
She was fai too fond of the light to 
puisuc the expedient, but she could be a 
tactician on occasions, though often 
she disaimed opposition simply by Iiei 
1 easonablencss and smcciity She was a 
good leadei, able to show initiative and 
icady to co oidmate the ideas of otliei 
people, she had a fine intellect and 
gieat poweis of woik, she commanded 
the loyalty of licr dissociates, and the 
combination of these qualities made hei 
one of the gieat poison ihiics ol hei 
period 

Miles, rruiklin, The Peaceful Aimy, p 90, 
Ihe Lone Hand, November 1910 The lydney 
Mormng Herald, 2s April 1921}, The Bulletin, 
April 1925, The Argus, Melboiuue 20 Feb 
man 1937 
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SCOTT, Thomas Hobbes (c 1782 i860), 
clergyman and educalionist, son of the 
Rev James Scott, was born eithei in 
1783 or 1783 His death notice m The 
Times for 5 Januaiy i860 stated that he 
was in his seventy-eighth year and the 
Gentleman’s Magazine foi March i860 
stated that he had died on 1 Januaiy aged 
76 Little is known of his early life, but 
J Mudie’s statement that he had been a 
wine merchant seems unlikely to be tiue 
{The Felonry of New South Wales, page 
39) Scott had cei tainly been in the dip 
lomatic service and had been a cleik to 
cl Biitish consulate in Italy (S H Smith 
and G T Spaull, History of Edu- 
cation in New South Wales, p 37) 
He matriculated at Oxford univeisity 
at the late age of 30, on 11 Octobei 
1813, and graduated M A on is Novem 
bei 1818 He was at St Alban Hall, after 
wards merged in Meiton College Eaily 
in 1819 he was appointed secretary of 
the commission of J T Bigge (q v ) and 
Governor Macquaiie (qv) was in- 
stiucted that in the event of the death 01 
illness of Bigge, Scott would take his 
place After his return to England Scott 
took holy orders and became rector of 
Whitfield, Northumberland, m 1822 
Early in 1824, at the request of Earl 
Bathurst, he diew up a carefully thought 
out and elaborate plan for providing for 
churches and schools in Australia The 
central idea was that one-tenth of the 
lands in the colony should be vested in 
trustees for the support of churches and 
schools Primary schools were to be fol- 
lowed by schools for agriculture and 
tiades, and also schools to fit students 
for a university which was ultimately 
Visualized He also suggested that pend- 
ing the establishment of the university 
a few of the ablest students should be 
awarded exhibitions to take them to Ox- 
ford or Cambiidge His plans were 
adopted m a modified form, he was ap- 
pointed archdeacon of New South Wales 
m October 1824, and he arrived at Syd- 
ney on 7 May 1825 He was also made a 


membei of council and a tins tee of the 
cleigy and school lands, this corpoiation, 
howeier, had neither land noi funds 
Goieinor Brisbane opposed his sugges 
tion that “government lesenes” should 
be considered church and school lands, 
and wnth legard to land geneially, com 
paiatiiely little of it had e\en been sui- 
\eyed Scott too was working on the as 
sumption that the control of education 
would be in the hands of the Chuich of 
England, which brought vigoious opposi- 
tion flora the Presbyterians, Wesleyans 
and Roman Catholics Scott’s connexion 
with Bigge and a fiiendship he had 
foimed with John Macarthur tended to 
make him unpopulai, and though Go\- 
einor Bailing spoke of him as amiable 
and well disposed, he quarrelled with 
se\eial men of the period On 1 Janu- 
aiy 1828 he sent his resignation to Eng- 
land and was succeeded in 1829 by Aich- 
deacon, afterwards Bishop, Bioughton 
(qv) Scott's final leport on the cluuch 
and school establishment of New^ South 
Wales was dated 1 Septembei 1829 He 
then le turned to England, took charge 
of his palish at Whitfield, and w’as latei 
made an honorary canon of Durham He 
died at Whitfield on 1 January i860 
Scott was a capable man who was un 
fortunately quarrelsome and an ogam 
He could not get on with his own cleigy 
and when he visited Tasmania in 1826 
a leport he made on the state of relig 
ion and education laised similai antagon- 
ism to that he had experienced m Syd 
ney He was a hard worker, he had a 
fine conception of the place education 
should take in the colony, and during 
his five years in New South Wales the 
number of schools and the number of 
pupils attending legulaily were both 
more than doubled His proposed 
scheme ol education in Austialia could 
not be accepted at the time, largely 
because it assumed the ascendancy of 
the Church of England, but considered 
broadly it was a statesmanlike piece of 
woik which must ha\c had much influ- 
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tncc oil the plans that tstu latci ck 
V eloped 

ifuiiiui 0 \o)]it)iscs 1715 1886, vol IV latei 
stiics S H Smith inti G 1 Spiull 
of Idiunhou in Atw> Sow/// Wales Histtntcal 
llffoirh of Ausiialia scr 1 \oIs \ to WI, 
R \\ Gilihn, Jrltc Linly History of Taswama 
\ol II, pp 53O 41 James Macaithui, New 
South Wales Its Piesenl Slate, and Fiitwc Pros 
jicels 

SCOTT, Walter (1854-1925), classical 
scholai son of G I Scott, was born in 
1851 Educated at Chiist's Hospital and 
Balliol College, Oxioid, he giadnated 
with lust class honouis in classics and 
the Iiclancl, Cra\en and Derby scholai 
ships Iioin 1879 he was a Icllow oi Mci 
ton College, and in 1884 was ajipointed 
professoi of classics at the unutisity ot 
Sydney, his mauguial Icctuic, TF/mi n 
Classical Shidy, delivcitd on 29 Maich 
1885, was published as a pamphlet In 
the same ycai his Inagmenla Hcuttlau- 
( nsia, published at 0 x 1 01 d by the Clai- 
endon Pi css, established his lejnitation 
as a scholai At Sydney Scott took ninth 
mteiest in the umvcisity as a whole He 
was one of the Icadcis in the movement 
toi the establishment of the women’s 
college, and as dean of the faculty of aits 
encouraged the teaching ot modem 
liteiatuic, liistoiy and philosophy, and 
the inauguiation of university extension 
lectures His health was, however, 
not good and in 1890 at his own sug- 
gestion his chair was divided, and he 
became piofessor of Greek He earned 
out the duties of this chan for about 
10 yeais, but lesigned in August 1900 
on account of continued ill health 
Scott returned to England and in 
1905 became professoi of classics at 
McGill univcisity, Montreal He, how- 
ever, retired again m 1908 and spent 
the remamder of his life at Oxfoid He 
contributed several papers to classical 
journals m England, Australia and 
Canada, and devoted Ins latci ycais to 
the preparation of an edition of the 
text of Herinetica, The Ancient Gicek 
and Latin Writings xvhtch contain Re- 


ligious 01 Philosophic Teachings, 
ascubed io Honiis riismegistus with 
an English tiansl.it ion ind notes When 
Scott died on 26 Fcbiiuuy 1925 the hist 
volume hael been publishcel, and the 
second and third weic in the press The 
fourth volume, completed by Professoi 
A S Feiguson, came out some ycais 
latei 

riiough essentially a scholai and 
something of a iccluse, Scott’s woik at 
Sydney aiiel Monti eal was much ap 
preciateel He was modest, unselfish, and 
always ready to help a good cause His 
combination of profound and wide 
scholarship with idealism was a stiong 
influence in univeisity and teaching life 
He did distinguished woik as a classical 
scholar, but the .imount of it was lint 
ited by liis pieearious health 

Uh linns, 87 rdnuaxs H L Baitl A 

Silent Hislonteil Account of the University of 
Sydney, Calendar of the University of Sydney 
i8qi, 1901, H J C The Daily Telegraph, 
Sjelney, t M.vrch 1935 

SCRATCHLEY, Sir Plter Henr\ (1835 
1885), majoi general, fiist special com 
missioncr for New Guinea, son of Di 
James Sciatchlcy, was born at Pans on 
24 August 1835 He was educated at 
Pans and undei a tutor befoic enteimg 
Woolwich academy in 1850 He passed 
out at the head ol the list m 1854 and 
obtained a commission as lieutenant m 
the loyal engmceis He served ni the 
Guinea and Indian mutiny, and m Oc- 
tober 1859 was made a captain In i860 
he was sent to Victoria to plan a svstem 
of defence foi that colony, but after woik- 
ing on this loi ovei three yeais his plan 
was not adopted as a whole He had, how 
evei, constructed batteues around the 
toast of Pott Philhp by expending a 
comparaiivclv small sum He returned to 
England .ind in i8()( Ixcinic chief in- 
spector ol woiks it AVoolwich and held 
the office lor 12 years He reached the 
lank of lieutenant colonel m 1874 and 
in 1876 again went to Australia to act 
111 conjunction with General Sir William 
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JciNOis m advising the Australian gov- 
cinmcnts upon defence measuics He 
V isited the various colonies and drew up 
schemes, but found it difficult to pei 
suade the governments concerned to do 
anything effective He was letiied horn 
the aimy with the rank of major-gen- 
eial in 1882, leturncd to England in 
1883, and foi nearly two years w^as 
advisei on defence to the Australian 
colonies except AVestern Austialia In 
November 1884 he was appointed special 
commissionei for Gieat Britain in New 
Guinea He went to Atistialia immedi- 
ately, made financial aiiangements with 
the vaiious colonics, and in August 1885 
went to New Guinea to take possession 
of the new teriitoiy Poit Moresby w'as 
made the seat of gov eminent questions 
of land tcnuie and the cultivation of 
the land weie examined, and good rela- 
tions were established with many of the 
natives and with the missionaries Eveiy- 
thing was shaping well until Sciatcnley 
contracted malaiia in November 1885 
He died at sea on 2 December He was 
cieated KCMG earhei in the yeai 
He married and left a widow and child 
len 

C Kmlock Cooke, Austialiati Defences and JSicw 
Guinea, compiled from Sci itchley’s papeis vMth 
Memoir The Times, 4 December 1885 

SEE, Sir John (1844-1907), premie 1 of 
New South Wales, son of Joseph See, 
was born at Yelling, England, on 14 No- 
vember 1844 He was brought to Aus- 
tialia in 1853 by his parents who settled 
on the Huntei River m New South 
AYales After three years at school See 
woiked on the family farm, but in 1863 
took up land with a biothei on the Clai- 
ence Rivci In 1865 he went to Sydney 
and began business as a produce dealei 
Ihis business became veiy flourishing 
undei the name of John See and Com 
pany He also became a partner in a 
small coastal shipping company, Nippei 
and See, which was afterwards floated 
into i company as the North Coast 
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Steam Navigation Company See was a 
slnewd investoi and became veiy w^ell 
known in business circles in Sydnc) 
He cnteied politics m 1880 as membei 
for Claience and lemamcd its membei 
until he retiied in 1904 In Octobei 
1885 he joined the Dibbs (qv ) govern 
ment as postmaster-geneial, but Dibbs 
was defeated befoie the end of the 
yeai See was not in office again 
until October 1891 when he became 
foi nearly three yeais colonial tieas- 
urei in the third Dibbs ministiy He 
was in charge of the bill which brought 
in the fiist protectionist tariff in New 
South Wales The whole of his peiiod 
as treasurer was maiked by much fin 
ancial stress throughout Austialia Fiom 
August 1894 until Septembci 1899 Rcid 
(qv) was in power, but when L>nc 
(qv) came in See was his colonial sec 
retary On Lyne transferring to fedeial 
politics in March 1901 See became piem 
ler and held office until June 1904 Fail 
ing health then compelled him to letire 
He accepted a seat in the council but 
was unable afterwards to exercise much 
influence in politics He died at Svdnev 
on gi January 1907 He raanied in 187b 
Chailotte May Matthews who died in 
1904 He was survived by foui daughteis 
and tlucc sons He was cieatcd KCMG 
in 1902 

See was a self-made man of stiong 
chaiactei, an excellent business man 
and a sound politician He was a good 
friend, much esteemed on both sides ol 
the house, for Labour politicians le- 
membered that during his admimstra 
tion the establishment of the State cloth 
ing factory had a great influence ni abol 
ishing sweating, and tliat women's suff 
rage was also brought in in his time He 
was a director of sev'-eral well-known 
companies, a trustee of the Savings Bank 
of New South Wales, and president of 
the Royal Agncultnial Society 

Bui ke s Peerage, etc , 1907, The Svdnev iMoimrig 
Hitald, i Febiuary 1907, The Daih IcUgiaph 
S\cliie), 1 Ftlnuuj 1907 
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SELWYN, Vt r ri d Rk jiarij Cj t ii (18-^4 
iqo2) gtolofiist, ^\u') the son ol Rev 
TownsLiid Selwyn canon of Gloucestei 
cathcdial ind his wile, Chailotte 
Sophia, tlaugluci ol Loid Gcoige 
Mill lay, bishop of St David's, and giand- 
daughtei of the fouith Duke of Athol 
Ht was boin on a8 July 1834 and was 
educated by private tutors and aftci- 
waids 111 Switzerland At the age of 31 
he ]oined the English geological sui\cy 
undei Sii Hemy de la Bcche and (Sir) 
A. C Ramsay He had invaluable ex 
perience in the prcpai ation of geological 
maps of western England and north 
Wales and earned great commendation 
liom Ramsay In 1853 he was appointed 
dnector of the geological survey of Vic- 
toria, wheie he built up an excellent 
staff including R Damtiee (qv), C D 
H Aplin, C S Wilkinson (qv), R A 
F Munay (qv), H Y L Brown (qv) 
and R Etheiidgc (qv), with (Sir) F 
McCoy (q V ) as palaeontologist He was a 
strict disciplmanan and horn the begin- 
ning set up <i vciy high standard of 
work m his dcpaitment During his 17 
yeais as director ovei bo geological maps 
were issued which were among the best 
of then period, they were moclels of ac- 
curacy which established a tradition of 
geological mapping in Australia, Selwyn 
was also lesponsible for several reports 
on the geology of Victoria, and added 
much to the knowledge of gold-bearing 
locks He discovered the Caledonian 
goldfield neai Melbourne m 1854 and in 
the following year icportcd on coal 
scams in lasmania In iSGg the geo- 
logical survey was terminated by the 
government of Victoiia on economical 
grounds In the same year, on the iccom- 
mcndation of the ictirmg dnector. Sir 
\V E Logan, Selwyn was appointed 
directoi of the geological survey of 
Canada 

Selwyn took up his duties on i Dc 
cembei 1869 1 here was an immense area 
to be covered, and though the staff was 
mci eased, it was necessarily inadequate 


His peiiod ol sr, ycais is directoi was 
full ol activity and a large amount oi 
work was done In 1870 he made a 
valuable lepoit on the goldfields of 
Nova Scotia, in the Jollowmg yeai he 
was on the othci side oi Canada exploi 
mg in Biitish Columbia, and in the next 
ycai he was working between Lake 
Superior and Winnipeg All the time 
he was keeping in mind that however 
interesting pioblems might be from a 
scientific point of view, a government 
survey must be able to collect the facts 
and bring them to bcai on questions of 
public utility Every year he presented a 
Summary ol the geological investiga- 
tions made by his staff He retired from 
his directoi ship on 1 December 1894 
and died at Vancouvci, British Colum- 
bia, on 19 October 1902 He married in 
1815s Matilda Charlotte, daughter of the 
Rev Edward Selwyn and was sur- 
vived by three sons and a daughtci 
(DxVB and Supp) He was elected a 
fellow of the Geological Society of Lon- 
don in 1871, of the Royal Society of 
London in 1874, and received the 
Murchison medal iiom the Geological 
Society in 1876, and the Clarke medal 
from the Royal Society of New South 
Wales in 1884 He was made chevaliei 
dc la legion d'honneur, Pans, m 1878, 
and C M G m 1886 A list of his pub 
lications and maps will be found in the 
Proceedings and Transactions, Royal 
Society of Canada, vol X, section IV, 
pp 191-305 A list lelatmg to his work 
in Australia will be found in Bulletin 
No 23 of the geological survey of Vic- 
toria 

Selwyn was tall, quick and alert, and 
somewhat highly-stiung His writings 
are scholarly and extremely well com 
posed He had gieat force of charactei 
with a gift for seeing what was really 
important m any problem, and no care 
was too great if it led to the solution 
He belonged to the highest class of 
structural geologists and his work was 
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ot the gieatest value wheie^ei he was \ 
employed 

H \V Ami Memorial or Sketch of the Life of 
tin late D) A R C Selwyn, Pioceedmgs and 
Tiansactions Royal Society of Canada, sec IV, 
1904 Geological Magazine, vol VI 1899 -P'o 
ceedings of the Royal Society of London, ^ol 
75, E J Dunn Bulletin No 23 Geological Sur 
i>ey of Victoria E W Skeats, David Lecture, 
Some Foundeis of Aiishalian Geology 

SERVICE, James (1833-1899), piemiei 
of Victoria, was the son of Robert Sei 
Mce and was born at Kilwinning, Ayi 
shire, Scotland, in Novembei 1833 He 
was educated at the local school, and 
was for some time a schoolmaster before 
entering on commercial life in the busi- 
ness of Thomas Coibett of Glasgow He 
became a junior partner in this business 
and when he came to Austialia in 1853 
was for a time its repiesentatne How 
evei, about the yeai 1855, he founded the 
business of James Service and Company, 
importers and wholesale merchants, 
which became a laige and prosperous 
organization still in business many years 
after his death When the suburb Emer- 
ald Hill, now South Melbourne, was 
made a municipality, Service became the 
first president of the council, and in 
1857 was elected to represent Melbourne 
in the legislative assembly At the next 
election he was elected for Ripon and 
Hampden and in October 1859 became 
president of the board of land and works 
in the Nicholson (q v ) ministry As min- 
ister he brought in a lands bill which 
first introduced the principle of deferred 
payments It was, however, so muti- 
lated by amendments that in i860 he 
resigned from the cabinet In the next 
parliament he took charge in the as- 
sembly, as a private member, of the 
Torrens transfer of real property act 
which had been introduced in the legis- 
lative council by George Coppin (qv) 

In 1863 Service resigned his seat, 
was absent in England for some time, 
and after his return was three times re 
jected by the electors when he attempted 
to enter parliament again 


SeiMce was out of politics foi moic 
than 10 years He was a convinced free- 
trader and protection was steadily gain 
mg ground In 1874 he was returned foi 
Maldon and became treasurei 111 the 
Keiford (qv) mmistiy which only 
lasted until August 1875 He sat in oji 
position to the McCulloch (qv) min- 
istry but stiongly supported the foima- 
tion of the Melbourne harboui tiust, 
and as a pri\ate member carried an act 
relating to bills of sale and fraudulent 
preference to creditors When Berry 
(qv) was elected with a large follow 
mg in 1877 he offered Service the trea- 
surership This he could not accept but 
sat in the ministerial corner for about 
a year until he became leader of the 
opposition At the election held early 
m 1880 Beny was defeated and Service 
formed his first administration taking 
the positions of premier and treasuiei 
Much time had been wasted in the past 
by the quarrels of the two houses of 
parliament and Seivice brought in a \ery 
leasonable reform bill which provided 
that if any bill were passed by the as- 
sembly in two consecutive sessions and 
rejected by the council, the governor 
might dissolve both houses If the neiv 
assembly passed the bill again and the 
council again rejected it, the two houses 
would sit together and the majority 
would rule This bill was rejected by 
two votes in August, and on going to 
the country Berry obtained a majority 
In the following year Service resigned 
his seat and went to England for more 
than a year In 1883 he was elected for 
Gastlemaine and the parties being 
nearly equal a coalition government 
was formed, Seivice becoming premier 
and treasurer, and Berry chief secretary 
This ministry did more useful work 
than any other Victorian ministry up 
to this date A judicature act was passed 
with the object of simplifying and 
cheapening legal procedure, a public 
service act was brought in with a com- 
petitive examination for applicants, and 
under the railway management act a 
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l)oaul ol (onnmssioncis was established 
^Mth the objeel oi doint^ away wiUi pai 
liinuniaiy mlluente Othci imporianl 
aets dedL widi die eaily closing ol 
shojjs die legidaLioii ol public houses, 
and the factoiies wotk looms and shops 
ut was die loie-uniiiei ol mueli imjioit- 
ant social legislation In June 1883, at a 
banquet at Albuiy eelebiating the open- 
iiitJ ol the lailway line between Svdiiey 
and Meibom lie Senicc laisecl again 
the question ol icdeiatioii He sup- 
poitcd Sii Thomas Mellwiaith (qv) in 
his action with legaid to the aniiexa 
tion oi New Guinea, and suggested the 
lilt Cl colonial confciciiee which was 
held at Sydney in Novcmbei 1883 
Iheie a bill constituting a ledeial coun 
cil i\as flamed which was earned by 
Seivicc thiough the Victoiian pailia- 
ment in 1881 Sen ice himselt dcsiicd 
the establishment ol a leeleial govern 
ment, but the olhei picimcis wcic eom 
paiativoly lukewaim and the piojioscd 
(Oimcil was to ha\e \eiy limited poweis 
Nc'W South Wales, howe\ei, stood out 
and loi this leason the touneil was able* 
to elo little Vet it was an impoitaiit step 
111 the dncction of iedeiatioii, aiiel Sci 
\iee had shown himsell to be a tine 
Ic.idei His health eompcllcel him tei le 
tiu* liom the minisiiy 111 i88() and he 
again \isiteel England Bcloie his elc 
paituie a public siibseiiption was maele 
and his poitiatt b) G t lolingsby was 
pu'sented to the national gallciv ol Vu 
toiia In the leilhming )e.ii ht was erne 
ol the representatues ol Vietoiia at the 
colonial confeicnce wheie he Wris con 
tent to let the young and aidcnt Dcakm 
(qv) take the lead Reluiiung to Aus 
tialia he entcrcel the legtslatne eouueil 
lor Melbouiiie jnovmec He eontimicel 
to take an inleiesi in the it delation c[iics 
tion and at a banquet lit Id iii coinitKion 
with the Icdcial eonfcicntc of i8t)o at 
^felbou^lC he was selected to ]nopose 
the toast of “A Uniteel Australasia” He 
acutely pointed out that the lion in the 
path was the tanff question which 
federalists must eithci slay or be slam 


by Hencelorth he did not lake any 
piominent pait in public lilc When the 
colony was passing tlnough a tioubl 
ous time 111 iSqa the suggestion was 
made that he should come back to the 
legislative assembly and lead a coalition 
goveinmenl, but the stale of Ins health 
w'ould not pel nut him to do tins He had 
hoped to live long enough to see the 
adoption of fedeiation and the 1898 
lefciendum showed that it could not be 
lai off He died at Melbourne on 13 
Apiil 1899 

Seuice had the 1 aspect of all parties 
He wis a successful business man, keen 
and faisccmg, but he was also mteiested 
in iiioie recondite mattcis, such as 
philosophy, metaphysics, and political 
economy Jii mannei he was cautious 
and self lesti allied, in debate In was 
cool and logical Nevei ah aid to take 
the unpopulai side, his dismtciested 
ness and peisoiial mteguty evciywhcie 
wmii admiiation, and he fully de'ser\cd 
Dcakm’s clesciijitioii as “a man of laigc 
ideas and indomitable com age” 1 hough 
usually laiikcd as a consenatne, dm mg 
Ins second adiiimistiation, 111 coiijunc 
Hon with Giaham Bciiy, Ins go\cin 
mciit passed some ol oin cailiest social 
legislation of \aluc, and m the fcdeial 
spheie, while lecognij-mg the difficulties 
of the position, he ncvei wa\eicd in Ins 
belief that these difficulties could be 
o\ Cl tome 

1 he md Iht tiH'is Melbourne 1 } Vpiil 
ibqq I h( ruuet i‘{ \inii iHqq 11 /jo s It /?o 
ihgq H C linmi A IIisloi^ aj tlu Colony of 
1 ictu)ia \V Mm doth Dtakin, Quick 

md Cairaii J lu IniiDldh d Conslitiilion of 
the Ausitahan ( oninuniuuiillh \ I’lUlicii 
Mriiliii Anshalui anti IIk 1 j) jyb Mtiiii 

I lliU 7’rti/ lit till Aii\luih(in Fidcia 

lion MovdiifUl 

SHARP, Cbcii Jamis (1 8-59 1934) 
musician, collcctoi of folk-songs and 
diiuis, was born at Denmark Hill, 
London, on Novcmbei 1859 
father w'as a slate raei chant, much in 
teresied m archaeology, architecture, old 
furnitme, and music. Ins niothei, Jane 
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Bloyd, was also a music lovci Shaip 
was educated at Uppingham, Imt ich 
at 15 and was piivately coached loi Cam 
bridge, wheie he lowed in the Claic 
College boat and graduated BA m 
188s It was necessai7 for him to find 
woik and he decided to try Australia 
He arrived in Adelaide in Noverabei 
1882 and early in 1883 obtained a posi- 
tion as a clerk m the Commercial Bank 
of South Austialia He read some law, 
and in April 1884 became associate to 
the chief justice, Sir Samuel James Way 
(qv) He held this position until 1889 
when he lesigned and gave his whole 
time to music He had become assistant 
oiganist at St Peter’s cathedral soon 
aftei he arrived, and had been conductor 
of the government house choral society 
and the cathcdial choral society Latei 
on he became conductoi of the Adelaide 
Philharmonic, and in i88g entered into 
paitneiship with I G Reimann as joint 
directoi of the Adelaide school of music 
He vs as veiy successful as a lecturer but 
about the middle of 1891 the paitnei 
ship was dissolved The school was con 
tinned undei Reimann, and in 1898 de 
V eloped into the Elder conseivatorium 
of music in connexion with the univer 
sity Shaip had made many fi lends and 
an addiess with over 300 signatuics asked 
him to continue his woik at Adelaide, 
but he decided to return to England and 
anived there in January 1892 Duiing 
his stay in Adelaide he composed the 
music for two light opeias, Sylvia, which 
was produced at the Theatre Royal, 
Adelaide, on 4 December i8qo, and 
The Jonquil The libretto in each case 
was written by Guy Boothby (q v ) He 
also wrote the music for some nursery 
rhymes which were sung by the cathe- 
dral choral soaety 

Sharp had intended to devote his time 
to musical composition and of some 
40 songs and instrumental pieces com- 
posed between 1885 and 1900 most were 
written after 1891 But very few of 
them were actually published In London 
he gave lessons in harmony, played 


the pianoforte at musical "At Homes”, 
lectured at schools, and from 1893-7 
was on the staff of the Metropolitan 
College, Holloway He was also music- 
master at Ludgrove, a well known pre- 
paratory school, where the boys were 
devoted to him He became principal of 
the Hampstead conservatoire in 1896, 
collected a fine staff, and held this posi- 
tion until July 1905 In the meantime 
he had found an inteiest which was to 
have important developments At Christ- 
mas 1899 he saw a party of men dance 
the now well known Morris dance 
(Laudnum Bunches) which was followed 
by other dances He watched and list- 
ened spell-bound and it became the 
turning point in his life For the next 
24 years his great work and mteiest was 
the lecordmg of the old folk songs of 
England, and icviving the old dances 
The fiist part of Folk Songs from Somer- 
set was published in December 1904, the 
fiist part of The Moms Book and Morns 
Dance Tunes in 1907, both followed by 
many others, a full list of his folk-song 
collections and folk-dance collections 
will be found on pp 221-3 of his bio- 
graphy He became director of the 
English Folk-dance Society in 1911, and 
in the same year he was gi anted a civil 
list pension of £100 a year, a welcome 
addition to his income In Decembei 
1914 he visited America to help Gran- 
ville Barker with the New York produc- 
tion of A Midsummer Nigh fs Dream and 
while in the United States did some 
lecturing During a later visit he 
recorded Folk-Songs of English Origin, 
Collected in the Appalachian Moun- 
tains He remained two years m America 
and returned to England in 1918 In 
1919 H A L Fisher, president of the 
board of education, discussed with Sharp 
the best way of instilling a sense of 
rhythm and a love of English national 
songs and dances into the minds of the 
children As a result in April 1919 Sharp 
accepted the position of occasional in- 
spector of naming colleges in folk-song 
and dancing In 1923 a speaker in the 
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house ol (.eMimioiis tLsenbed hiui is one 
toivhosc woik in tins iicld Biitish cdiu i 
(ion ernes in iliuosi nicdccmiblc debt 
ol m etmide In ie)ji> he icliiiquishcd Ins 
]xnsion IS he nem had a laiily adcqu.ili 
nuonic lint he h id iic\u been a sliont* 
jn in ind wis h iMiit* eonstant attacks ol 
asthma, bionchitis ind level On 8 June 
]C)s ^ his old umvtisiiy, Cambiid^e, ga'vc 
liim the honoiaiy degiec of niasLei ol 
music He died on June iqai He 
man led in i8()3 Constance Doiothei 
Bn eh who sunned liim with a son ind 
three daughteis The woik of the Eng- 
lish Folk dance Society continued aftci 
Shaip’s death, and by i()3-i the numbei 
of cUnceis had quadiupkd In that yeai 
the English Folk dance Society and the 
Folk-song Society amalgamated In iqsjo 
“Ccdl Shaip House” in Regent's Paik 
Road, which had been built by subsaip 
lion as a memoiial to SIuiip was opened 
and IS now tlu headquailcis of the 
society 

A H F<)\ Suangv\ns ((til ^ha)l>, J he Ceu 
/cufiry Ziistoi-y of SoulU Aiishaha, p gtib, J; 
Moms MilUt, Austuihan JUoatuie, tol I, 
P 

SHARP, GniAin (18651933), anglican 
aiclibishop of Bnsbaiie, son of Thomas 
Bldtt Sharp, was born at Hooton, Ches- 
hne, England, on 27 October 1865 Edu- 
cated at Manchestei Grammar School, 
he went on to St John's College, Cam 
bridge, with a stholaiship m 1883, and 
giaduated BA in 1886 with honours in 
classics FIc entered Lincoln theological 
college in 1888, and was oi darned deacon 
in 1889 and piiest m i8qo He was a 
eiiiate of Rowbailon 1889-93 and at 
Hammersmith 18938, became vicnr of 
Whitkirk, Yoikshne, m 1898, and m 
1909 was piotloi ol convocation, aich 
deaconiy oi Ripon He was eonsccrited 
bishop oi New Guinea on 25 Apiil 1910 
He attended the Lambeth confciencc 
in 1920 and in 1921 was elected arch- 
bishop of Brisbane in succession to Arch- 
bishop Donaldson (qv) He was en- 
throned at St John’s cathedral, Brisbane, 


Shenton 


on i() Ncncmbci 1921, and teas active m 
evciy movement ioi ihc good of his 
chinch .iiid (he slate He was a mcm 
bei ol the unncisiiy senate horn 1923 
ind wis scveial times jiusidciit of the 
Bush me blanch of the League of 
Ntitions Union He attended the Lam 
beth eonfeunce m 1930 and m 1933 was 
leting-jiimiate' of Aiislialia He clied on 
30 August ol that yeai He was lui 
maiiicd 

Shaip was a missionaiv bishop He 
was kindly and chaiitable and much in- 
tciestcd m social woik He would have 
been the last to think of himself as a 
gieat picachci or a guat oiganizcr, but 
his sincciity, kindliness and piety made 
him a loice 111 Queensland, and he was 
sinccicly icgiettcd in his own chinch 
and outside it 

Cyockfoul 7 //< (oitiuiMail Bush me 

•^1 August Flu Hath Standard, Brishnnc, 

JO August Wlios 11 /m ni iiistiaha, 1933 

SHENTON, Sm Gi-orgi (18/12-1909), 
politician and public man, the son oi 
George Shenton, inci chant, was born at 
Peith on I March 18 j2 He was edu- 
cated in England at Queen’s College, 
Taunton, and, ictuining to AVestern 
Austiaha m 1858, cnteied his fathei’s 
business at Peith In 1867, on the death 
of his father, he took contiol of this 
business In 1870 he w.is elected a mem- 
ber of the old legislative council and in 
1871 became a membci of the Penh 
city council He visited England m 1874 
and in the following year was elected to 
the legislative council foi Toodyay and 
1 cm line d Us mcmbci until 1890 tie 
was elected chan man of the Perth city 
council m 1875, 187(1 and 1877 when 
the title was altered to mayoi, held that 
office from 18804 and 18868 In 1890 
he was elected a mcmbei of the new 
legislative council and was colonial sec- 
rclaiy 111 Forrest’s (qv) ministry from 
December 1890 to October 1892, when 
he resigned to become piesident of the 
legislative council He held this office 
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until he letired in iqoG Eaily in 1909 
he went to England hoping that a \a)- 
age would benefit his health but died at 
London on 29 June He manied in 1868 
Miss J T Eichbaum who died in 1897 
leaving ehildren He was knighted in 

1909 

Shenton was a man ot many interests 
He was a merabei oi the committee of 
the Peith public libiary and museum 
and the fiist chan man of the Perth hos- 
pital boaid of management He also did 
much work in connexion with the found 
mg of the children’s hospital and be- 
came Its fust president In business he 
was a leader in de\ eloping the mining 
industiy and was a dnector of several 
companies, including the Western Aus- 
tralian bank He was on its board for 
30 years and was chairman lor most of 
the period He was mayoi of Perth on 
11 occasions and was in parliament for 
35 yeais In spite of these many actuities 
Shenton found time to be oiganist and 
choirmaster of a city church, and to be a 
liberal supportei of the Methodist 
Church generally His life was spent m 
constant service 

The West Aushahan, 1 Juh igcig Who^s Who, 
1909, Bufkes Pea age, etc 1909 

SHERBROOKE, Viscount See Lowe, 
Roberi 

SHERWIN, Amy (c 1855 1935), soprano 
singer, wras bom at Forest Horae, Huon- 
ville, Tasmania, in about 1855 
taught singing by her mother On i 
May 1878 she appeared with an Italian 
opera company at Hobart as Nonna in 
Don Pasqunle and made an immediate 
success Proceeding to Melbourne with 
the company she sang Lucia in Lucia di 
Lammermooi on 3 June 1878, and was 
received with great enthusiasm, though 
it was realized that her voice needed 
further training During the next few 
weeks she appeared as Maritana in 
Wallace's opera, Leonora in Zf Trovatore, 
and in other leading parts Proceeding 


to Ameiica in 1879 she cieated the pait 
of IMargueiite in the first perfoimance 
in Ameiica of Berlioz's opeia, Faust, in 
1880 She studied undei se\ei'il masters 
Loth in Amenca and in Europe, and 
appeared at the promenade concerts m 
London in 1883 In 1885 she sang at 
Covent Garden and afterwards wath the 
Call Rosa Company In 1887-9 she 
toured Austialia New Zealand, Japan, 
Amenca and Gciniany with much suc- 
cess, in 189(1 had a torn in South Africa, 
was in Austialia again m 1897-8 and 
in 1902 3 touicd wnth Kubelik She 
subsequently revisited Australia, and in 
hei later yeais taught singing at Lon- 
don wheie she died on 20 September 
1935 She man led and was survived by 
a daughtei Madame Shtivvm had an 
excellent light soprano voice and foi a 
time had a successful career She was 
optimistic and without any sense of 
business, and her last years w^ere clouded 
by a struggle with sickness and povert) 
In May 1934 about £200 was raised for 
her benefit at Hobait 

The Ttnies, ag September 1935 The Metcuty, 
Hobait, s Mdj. 1878 23 September 1935, The- 
Age, Melbourne throughout June 1878, P 
Muinell, The Diclionai) of AusUalastan Biog- 
raphy 

SHIELS, ^VILLI\]^r (1849 1904), piemier 
of Victoria, was born in Ireland m 1849 
He came to Australia with his parents 
when about four years old, and was 
educated at the Scotch College, Mel- 
bourne, and the university of Melbourne. 
He had a brilliant course at the univer- 
sity, graduated LLB m 1873, and after 
a short period as a private tutor m 
South Australia, was called to the Vic- 
torian bar in the same year He practised 
for about 10 years, but though a capable 
lawyer had only moderate success He 
stood for the Normanby division of tlie 
Victorian lepslative assembly in 1877 
but was defeated He, however, won 
this seat m 1880, and held it until his 
retirement from politics about a year 
before his death In his first parliament 
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he selected to nune the address in 

icpl) rnd made the most biilhaiit 
maiden speech that had been heaul lor 
many vcais From the beginnim* he ad 
\ orated economy and modeiation m 
national expenditure and taxation and 
while in opposition to the Scrticc (q^ ) 
and Gilhcs (q v ) ministries made vigoi 
ous and forcelul speeches against the ex 
tiavagant expenditure of the times In 
i88q as a piivatc member he brought in 
a bill to amend the divorce laws, after 
wauls known as the Shiels divoice act, 
and in spite of great opposition succeeded 
m cai lying it The royal assent had been 
icfused to a somewhat similar act passed 
in New South Wales and Shiels theic- 
foie went to I ondon and succtcdcd in 
gelling the Salisbuiy go\cinment to 
ictommcnd that assent should be gnen 
On 5 Novcmbei 1890 Shiels became 
attorney gcncial and muuster ol lailways 
m the Munio (q\ ) minisiiy and when 
Munro went to Lontlon as agent geiieial, 
vShicls became piemici and tieisuiei in 
the 1 ctoiisti urted government 011 ib 
Febiuaiy i8qa He made a leinaikable 
jiolicy speech, but the colony was m the 
midst ol a financial tusis, and Shiels’s 
health, which had ncvei been good, felt 
the strain He ttanslcned the tieasuiei- 
ship to Beriy (qv) at the end of April, 
and became attorney general Shiels re 
trenched and did what was possible to 
keep the goveinmcnt going on sound 
financial lines, but it was beset with 
dilficulties and was defeated in J«inuaiy 
1893 Shiels was m opposition until De- 
cember 1899, when he joined the McLean 
(qv) mmistiy as tieasurei and held of- 
fice until November 1900 His health 
compelled his frequent absence from 
debates, but he was still a power in the 
house, and lus speech against the pio 
posal of the Peacock (qv) government 
that there should be a convention to 
consider the reform of the Victorian 
parliament, was largely responsible for 
It being laid aside On 10 June 1902 he 
became treasurer m the Irvine govern 
ment, but a few weeks later gave up this 


Shirlow 

portfolio to become mmislci oJ rail- 
ways I'Vhcn this government resigned in 
Febiuaiy 1904 Shicls’s health had be 
come so had that he was compelled to 
leiiic horn politics He went to live in 
the coiinliy in South Australia and died 
on 17 Decembei 190 j. He mairied 
fenme, daughter of John Robertson, 
who survived him with three daughters 
iincl a son 

Shiels suifcicd horn an affection of 
the heart and was often in much pain 
It was only by exercising gieat caic that 
he was able to be in political life for so 
long, and he was ficqucntly obliged to 
make lus speeches while silting clown 
He w^as one ol the most iiueiesting 
figures in the house, able, high minded 
and chivalrous, but possibly more often 
winning the i aspect rather than the af 
Icciion of other members The last of the 
old school ol oiatois, a coinei of pictur- 
esque phiascs, a master of literary allu- 
sion, lus speeches were singular ly effec- 
tive and had much influence on the 
legislation of his time 

Ihc A') gas, The Age and I he Heialcl, Mel 
bouinc, 19 December igoj;, H G furner, A 
Hislory af the Colony of Vtiloria 

SHIRLOW, John Vllkandlr Ihomas 
(1869 193b), always known is John Slur- 
low, etcher, was born at Sunbuiy, Vic- 
toria, on 13 Deccmbci 1869 His father, 
Robert Shirlow, a graduate of Timity 
College, Dublin, had come fiom Ii eland 
and followed many occupations in the 
new land without much success His 
mother was formerly Miss Rebecca Flana- 
gan Shirlow was educated at various 
state schools and Scotch College, Mel 
bourne, and went to work first at Haase 
Duffus and Company, printers, and then 
in 1889 with Sands and McDougall. He 
began attending evening classes at the 
national gallery m 1890 and continued 
there for five years Towards the end of 
lus course, influenced largely by the Rem- 
brandt and Whistler prints at the Mel- 
bourne national gallery, he began to 
practise etching His difiiculues were 
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gieat for he had to make his own press 
and coirect his own mistakes His first 
plate was etched in 1895 and he contin- 
ued his Cl aft until the end of his life 
Most of his work is pure etching, but he 
did a few aquatints and mezzotints In 
1913 he joined the electric supply depart- 
ment of the Melbourne citv council, he 
had studied electricity at the Melbourne 
technical school, and he also began to 
act as an examinei in di awing foi the 
public examinations ol the univeisity 
of Melbourne In 1917 a small \olume. 
Etchings by John Shnlow, with repio- 
ductions of 25 of his plates was pub- 
lished at Sydney, and had a laige sale 
This was followed in 1920 by The Etched 
Woik of John Shtilow, with a biogiaphy 
by R H Croll, and a chronological list 
of 89 of his prints In 1922 he was made 
a trustee of the public libiary, museums 
and national gallei7 of Victoria, and 
soon afterwaids became di awing mastci 
at Scotch College, Melbouine In 1932 
he published Perspective, a Text Book 
for the use of Schools He died on 22 
June 1936 He manied 111 1895, Giace 
Nixon, who suivived him with four 
children A bronze head of Shirlow by 
C Web Gilbert (q^ ) is in the trustees’ 
room at the national gallery, Melbourne 
Shirlow was a man of medium height 
with a fine rugged head, stiong pieju- 
dices, and a kindly and generous dis- 
position He was interested m music 
and literature and did a fair amount 
of journalism on artistic subjects In 
his etchings he was not a great draughts 
man, but his buildings are solidly drawn 
and his masses well arranged He was 
less successful in his figure work He is 
represented at the British Museum, the 
national galleries of Melbourne, Syd- 
ney, Adelaide and Perth, and at Stock- 
holm, Bendigo, Geelong and Castle- 
mame The finest collection is at the 
Mitchell library, Sydney, which has prac- 
tically all of his important prints 
Though a few earlier men had experi- 
ments in etching, Shirlow will always 
be remembered as the first man in Aus- 


tralia to do work 111 this medium with 
any distinction 

R H Croll The Etched Work of John Shirloto, 
The Argus, 23 and 27 June 1936 W Moore, 
The Story of Austrahan Ait personal knowledge 

SHORT, Augustus (1802 1883), first 
Anglican bishop of Adelaide, was born 
near Exeter, England, on 11 June 1802 
His fathei, Charles Short, a London 
bairistei, came of an old English county 
family Shoit was educated at Westmin- 
ster school and Chi 1st Church, Oxford, 
where he graduated with first-class 
honours m classics He took orders in 
the Church of England as deacon in 
1826 and priest m 1827 same 

year accepted the cuiacy of Culham, 
near Abingdon In 1829 he lesigned to 
become a tutor and lecturer in his old 
college, one of his students was W E 
Gladstone In March 1833 he was ap- 
pointed public examiner m the classical 
schools, and in January 1834 was made 
junior censoi In June 1835 he was 
piesented by the dean and chapter of 
Christ Church to the living of Ravens- 
thorpe m Noithamptonshire The 
church and parsonage weie both badly 
in need of lepaiis and lestoration, the 
churclt was badly attended, and the 
education of the children neglected 
Short by assiduous visiting and hard 
work succeeded in making considerable 
improvements in all these directions He 
published in 1838, Seimons intended 
ptmcipally to illushate the Remedial 
Charade} of the Chiistian Scheme, was 
appointed Bampton lecturer in April 
1845, and preached the course at Oxford 
in 1846 The lectures were published in 
the same year under the title The Wit- 
ness of the Spirit with om Spirit In 
July 1847 the archbishop of Canterbury 
offered Short the choice of two newly 
established sees, Newcastle in New South 
Wales, and Adelaide Short decided to 
accept Adelaide and on St Peter’s Day, 
1847, was consecrated at Westminster 
Abbey He sailed for Adelaide on 1 Sep- 
tember and arrived on 28 December 
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i,S|7 tiiL dcvuidi niiincisaiy of the 1310 
d million ol iho colony Ihcic weic 
then oiili Inc duudus in the clioccsc, 
tliKc It Vtlcl utic one Tl Blikeston mcl 
anoiJui \l C.cmlci Shoit tiavcllcd 
ihiouf>h the settled puts ol South \us 
u ihi and helot e the end of iSjS went 
to AV'^cstein Austiilia then i pait of his 
diocese Me letinncd to Aclelude eaily 
m iSiQ and on a-i May iS^q laid the 
fiisL stone of St Petci’s College, lounded 
m 1847 Society loi Pionioting 

Christi in Knowledge and \Vilham Allen 
(q \ ) He was the hist picsident of its 
council of govemois In 1851 the with 
diawal of state aid to lehgion compelled 
the Anglican Chinch m South \ustialii 
to devise a \oluntaiy system ol maintain 
mg Itself Shoit who had piepaicd a 
dialt tonsiitiUion foi the diocese, visited 
England in and obtained counsels’ 
opinion, whieli agiceel that it tvas com- 
petent loi a (olonial tlioccse to oigani/c 
Itself without Inipeiial authouty Ihe 
constitution was submitted in dctobci 
iHfjiy to a diott'san assembly and was 
aelopted In 1B56 the tlioccse of Peith 
was founded and Shoit was relieved of 
the oveisiglil of the whole of Western 
Austiaha, a difficult task especially m 
Mew' of the limiietl means ol tommiini 
cation Iho Adelaide diocese had been 
picseiiud w'lth some land in tlic city by 
W Leigh, the intoine iioin which be 
tame vciy useful loi geucial diocesan 
pui poses and by the hbeiality ol Wil 
liam Allen the pastoial aitl hind was m 
stitutcd Other liinds loi the endownneiit 
of the diocese and loi laoviding ictii 
ing allowances foi the cleigy weic also 
successfully initiated The question of 
building a ealhedial was long postponed 
Soon aftci Ins acceptance ol the see 
Shoit made iiKpuncs about a site ioi it 
and was iniorrncd that die centre ol 
Victoria Squaic had been allotted for 
this purpose Plus was objected to by 
the city council and Shoit decided to 
have the question definitely settled and 
brought a friendly suit for this purpose 
The decision was against him and cven- 
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tiially the piescnt site was bought Sub- 
scriptions w^cic laiscd hut the building 
was not begun until i8()q It was con- 
seeiatcd on 1 jaiiuaiy 1878 In Novem- 
bci 1881 Short became ill while pleach- 
ing ,ind imclci medical advice decided 
10 1 Cl lie He left \clclaidc foi London 
111 the beginning ol January 1882 On 
p) No>cmbei he attended the consecra- 
tion of G \V Kcnnion (q v ) as second 
bishop of Adelaide, and handed him 
the pastoial staff which *hacl been pie 
scntccl to Shoit by the clcigy and laity 
ol Adelaide on the twenty fifth anni- 
\c'isaiy of his consecration He died at 
Eastboinnc on 15 Octobei 1883 He 
married in December 1835 Millicent 
Phillips who sunned him with several 
d.iughtcis 

Shoi t was a fine scholar and a thought- 
lul pi cachet, always cndcavoining to 
convince by aigumcni lathei than by 
the use ol ihctoiie He was inteicstecl in 
education and was elected vice chan- 
tdloi of Adelaide university when it 
wis founded m 1874, and chancellor m 
187b Personally he was kind and mod- 
est, a good business man and an excel- 
lent admimstiatoi who could deal with 
chuuh miiU'is with fumness, wisdom 
and disci el ion A good man and a good 
colonist, with a gie.it cipacity foi work, 
he hail all the qualities of a gieat pion 
tci bishop 

[ 1 I WlulinjfUm Ausrustiis Shoil,lnst Bishop 
of AdcUiuU , J he I{c! 2 ^i*,te) .mil 1 he Advertiser, 

' Adeliuk, i) Odobei 1883 British Museum 

I ( atalo^m J W Bull, J'aily Ixpeneucis of 
1 ife in '^outh Amhalin p 2l)2 

SIMPSON, Hiifn nr Guirry (1897- 
i()]o), ncHchst, wis bom in Sydney on 1 
Decembci i8c)7 She c.uno of a family 
that had been settled in New South 
Wales lor ovei a 100 ycais Hci great- 
grandfather, Picis Simpson, RN, was 
associated with Sn Ihomas Mitchell 
(q V ), and her maternal grandfather, the 
Marquis de Lauict, settled at Goulburn 
some 50 years before her birth Her 
father, Edward Percy Simpson, was a 
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•^vell known solicitor at Sydney who mai- 
iied Anne de Lauret Helen Simpson 
was educated at the Rose Bay coment, 
and at Abbotsleigh, Wahioonga, and in 
1914 she went to France for furthei 
study When war broke out she ci ossed 
to England and was employed by the 
admiralty in decoding messages in for- 
eign languages She then went to Ox- 
foid, studied music, and failing in hei 
examination for the mus bach degree 
took up writing Her first appeal ance in 
print was a slight volume of \ erse. Philo- 
sophies in Little, published at Sydney in 
a limited edition in 1921 It attracted 
little notice but was included by Seric in 
his list of the more important \olumes 
in his Bibliography of Australasian Poetry 
and Verse, published in 19215 Her play, 

A Man of His Time, based on the life 
of Benvenuto Cellini and written 
paitly m blank verse, was a remarkable 
piece of work for a giil of less than 25 
It was played by McMahon’s lepertory 
company at Sydney and published there 
by Angus and Robertson in 1923 Her 
first novel, Acquittal, appeared in Lon- 
don m 1925 and was followed by The 
Baseless Fabric (short stones) in 1925 
and Caps, Wands and Swords (1927) The 
Tf' omen's Comedy (a play) was piivately 
printed in 1926 Miss Simpson visited 
Australia in 1927 and in the same year 
marned Denis John Biowne, FRGS, 
a fellow Australian practising in Lon- 
don, and a nephew of T A Browne, 
“Rolf Boldrewood” (qv) Mumbudget, 
a collection of fairy stories, appeared in 
1928, followed by The Desolate House 
(1929) and Vantage Striker (1931) These 
books wcK all npably wiiticn but had 
comjj.ir.iiuciy little siuecss It was not 
until Boovk rang wns published in 1932 
that Helen Simpson came into her own 
Here was a long rambling novel begin- 
ning in Pans at the end of the eighteenth 
century, wandering all over the world, 
including Australia, and ending in the 
trenches in France during the 1914-18 
war, always interesting and vivid, and 
often exciting It was awai ded the James 
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Tait Black memoiial pri/e This was 
followed by The Woman on the Beast, in 
1933, consisting of a prologue, three 
books and an epilogue The thiee 
books have no connexion with 
each other, in lealitv they form 
thiee separate shoit novels with the com- 
mon basis that the most hateful things 
may be done for appaientlv the best of 
reasons An admiiable histoiical novel. 
Saraband for Dead Louers, came out in 
1935, as did also The Female Felon, a 
long short story In 1937 Miss Simpson 
came out to Australia undei engagement 
to the Australian bioadcastmg commis- 
sion She gav e an excellent series of talks 
and while in Austiaha collected mater- 
ial for a novel set in Sydney about a 
100 )ears befoic, Under Capricorn, 
which appealed in 1937 She w^as then 
appaiently in peifect health but became 
ill in 1938 She was operated on in 1940, 
but died aftei months of sufteiing on 14 
October 1940 Hei husband survived 
hti with a daughtei Hei last novel, Maid 
Wo More, was published in 1940 In 
addition to the books alieady mentioned 
Miss Simpson was the authoi of two 
pieces of historical biogi aphy, The Span- 
ish Marriage (1933), and Henry VIll 
(J934) Happy Housewife, a book 

of household management w as published 
m 1934, and A Woman Among Wild 
Men, an account of Mary Kingsley, came 
out in 1938 The Waiting City, which 
appeared in 1933, is an interesting selec- 
Don from Louis-Sebastien Meicier’s Le 
Tableau de Pans, translated by Miss 
Simpson Thiee novels. Enter Sir John 
(1929), Pnntefs Devil (1930), and Re- 
enter Sir John (1932), w’ere written in 
conjunction with Miss Clemence Dane 
Helen Simpson was tall and handsome 
with mudh richness and charm of per- 
sonality She was a good musician, widely 
jcad, and full of unusual knowledge, 
her hobbies ranged from cookery past 
and present, to the collection of books 
on witchcraft She was an excellent 
broadcaster and public speakei, and was 
much admired in London literary circles 
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she hul iii.ule a place ol hei 
own She was a natuial wutci tlieie is 
not I loiuh of the ainatcui m even hei 
cuhtsi books \1 hei best xa. Hoomei- 
a?ii> in spite ol an occasional flowing 
with loo much lacility, in ihc Woman 
on lilt Btmt and m Sauihand fo) Dead 
Lovus, she lankb \eiy high as a novel- 
ist J he scenes at the end of the last- 
named, between the Ekctiess Sophia 
and Sophia Doiothca, and between the 
Electiess and Claia von Platen, aie 
among the iinfoigettable things m the 
fiction ol this peiiod 

The Times, 15 Octobev 1910 Tin, Manchester 
Guardian, ib Ottobei 1910 1< Moms Miller, 
Ausirahan Iiiciaturc, The 4 ire, Melliounie, 
H December iqio Tht Sydrny Mmving Herald, 
i() October igp The Hcuild Mclbouint ib 
Octobci i9](), J In Aijfm, Melbourne 4b July 
1937, pcjson il kiiowkclge 

SLADEN, Sir C.iiariis (iSih iKHj), pie- 
mier of Victoua, w»is boin in iHih at 
Ripple Coiut, Kent, and was the se'tond 
son of John Ihikei Sladen, deputy 
lieutenant o£ that county He was edu 
cated at Sliiewsbnry and 1 unity Hall, 
Cambiidge, and gitiduated LLB in 
1840 He left England in 1841 and 
ai lived at Port Phillip m Eebtuary 1842 
wheie he was admitted as an attorney 
soon afterwaids He piactised at Gee 
long from 18(2 to 38(54 when he letired 
At the end ol that year he was nom- 
inated to the legislative rouneil and 
appointed acting colonial treasuier 
When Haines (qv) loitned the first Vic- 
toi lan mmistiy in N o\ c inbet 1855 Sladen 
was his trcasuiei and held oflicc until 
Maicli 1857 At the gcncial election held 
in 1856 he was elected a nicmbei of the 
legislative assembly foi (jeclong and 
acKocated a jnibhc bank ot issue and 
the cncouiagemcnt of iinuugiation He 
lost his seat in 1861 and was out of poli- 
tics until 1864 when he was elected to 
the legislative council When McCulloch 
(qv) resigned in May 1868 ou account 
of the deadlock with the upper house 
over the Darling grant, Sladen was 
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csjiecially lequcsted by the governoi to 
foim a ministiy so that the business of 
the couiiiiy might be rained on Sladen 
Lound himscU in a hopeless minority but 
he icmamcd m office in spite of adverse 
votes for about nine weeks His ministry, 
though only a stop gap one, filled a use- 
ful puipose in tiding ovei a difficult 
peiiocl Soon afteiwaids he retiied from 
politics, but in iSyt) was again elected 
to the legislative council and became 
lecognized as the virtual leader of the 
upper house m the constant conflicts 
with the assembly 1 hough extremely 
conservative he 1 ccognized that the 
fianchise foi the council must be broad 
died and this was brought about in 
1881 He reined m 1882 on account 
ol his health ind died on 2S February 
1884 He man led m 1840 Harnet 
Amelia Oiton, who suivived him with- 
out issue He w<is ci ealed K C M G in 
1875 A portuut IS at the national gal- 
let y, Melbourne 

Sladen played a pioraincnt pait as 
a le.itlcr of the‘ conservatives in the 
tioubled c«nly days of Victorian politics 
His patience, coiutesy and moderation 
weie ol gieat value when feelings weie 
1 uniiing high, and even liis greatest 
opponents respected his consistent and 
unblemished career 

The Argus and Ihe Age, Melbourne, 23 Feb 
xiuiy 1881,, H G riuner, A History of the 
Colony of Victor ui, J H Heaton, Australian 
Dictianaiy of Dates, P Mennell, The Dictionary 
of Australasian Biography, Burke’s Peerage, 
etc , 1883 

SMITH, .Sir C-^harlfs Edward Kings- 
lORD (tSgy-iqgr,), aviatoi, was born at 
Brisbane on q February 1897, youngest 
son of William Chailcs Smith, bank 
manager ^A^hcn he was six years of age 
the family icmoved to Canada, the father 
having become a siipciintendent in the 
Canadian Pacific railway On the voy- 
age his youngest son was discovered 
hanging from the hawse-hole m the bow 
of the ship He was demonstrating to 
another boy how it could be done Hav- 
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mg returned to Sydney about £oui yeais 
later, he was with difficulty rescued fiom 
di owning when bathing off the beach at 
Bondi He was believed to be dead but 
a nurse who worked ovei him for an 
hour brought him back to life Latei 
on he sang in the choir of St David’s 
and attended the cathedral school, but 
when his voice broke joined the Sydney 
technical college and studied electrical 
engineering He spent his holidays 
camping on the Hawkesbury River and 
began ms knowledge of navigation on a 
sailing boat At i6 he joined the service 
of the Colonial Sugar Refining Company 
in the engineering shop at Sydney When 
the war broke out he wanted to enlist 
and was allowed to do so by his parents 
on his eighteenth birthday in February 
1915 He was trained as a dispatch rider 
and served in Egypt, on Gallipoli, and in 
France In October 1916 he was one of 
140 chosen from the lanks of the A I F 
to go to England to tram for a commis- 
sion m the Royal Flying Corps Befoie 
the end of 1917 the boy was in action in 
France, and early in his career obtained 
the military cross foi bringing down a 
two-seater in flames, setting file to some 
wooden huts, and machine gunning a 
column of Geimans who were massing 
for an attack He was wounded in the 
foot a few days later, and three toes had 
to be amputated He had been engaged 
in a fight with three German planes, 
and though his plane had about 180 
bullet holes m it and he had moment 
arily fainted, he managed to make a 
moderately good landing As it would 
be months before he could fly again he 
was allowed leave and returned to Aus- 
tralia to visit his parents On his return 
to England he was made an mstiuctoi 
and was promoted captain 
When the war ceased Smith and a 
companion, Cynl Maddocks, did aerial 
joy-nding m England until both their 
machines were disabled When the 
£10,000 prize was offered by the Aus- 
tralian government for the first flight to 
Australia, Smith decided to fly with 


Maddocks and V Rendle in a two en 
gmed biplane, but M Hughes 
as prime minister stopped the flight on 
the ground that not one of the crew 
really knew anything about navigation 
Smith then went to America, worked 
as a flyer, did aerial stunting, worked 
for movie-makeis, and iisked his life in 
many ways He was eventually robbed 
by the promoters of an air ciicus, and 
decided to return to Australia He 
arrived m Sydney in January 1921 pos- 
sessed of little more than the clothes he 
stood m He obtained work with the 
Digger’s Aviation Company, and shortly 
afterwards succeeded in landing him- 
self and his passengers safely in a plane 
with a collapsed wing, a remaikable 
feat Following this Smith obtained a 
position m connexion with Australia's 
first regular air mail service between 
Charlton and Derby m Western Aus 
tralia Then with a paitner a motoi 
tiiick carrying company was started and 
earned on successfully About the end 
of 1926 Smith sold out of this and le 
mined to Sydney wheie he met another 
gieat flyer, Chailes Ulm Togethei they 
did a lemaikable flight round Australia 
m ten days five and a quaitei houis, m 
a seven year-old Bristol tourer But 
Smith’s great ambition was to fly ovei 
the Pacific from America to Austialia, 
and Ulm shared this ambition 1 he 
problem was to raise the money to buy 
a suitable plane, and the first encourage- 
ment came from J F Lang, then pi cm 
ler of New South Wales, who obtained 
for them a giant of £3500 Sidney Myei 
(qv) gave them £1500 but the pie- 
paiatory costs mounted up, and though 
help was received from the Vacuum Oil 
Company, the flight was not possible 
until Captain G Allen Hancock of Los 
Angeles came to the rescue and the pur- 
chase of the monoplane. The Southern 
Class, was completed On 31 May 1928 
a start was made with a crew consisting 
of Smith, Ulm, Captain H l.yon of 
Maine as navigator, and J Warner of 
Kansas, as radio operator The 7389 
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links oi (K in ivas dossul in thice hops 
including (he longtst nonstop evci 
Hown u]) to ill It tunc 1 he pi me ai lived 
at Biisb.me on the morning of 8 June 
The actual flying time was 83 houis 11 
niiniitcs duimg which Smith piloted foi 
over 50 horns and Uhn loi ovei 30 
It was a maivelloiis feat considering the 
conditions, how dose they weie to dis 
astei may be lead in My I^lymg Life and 
Caemi of the Skies Many honours and 
gifts weie bestowed on the flyers, the 
total amount of the subsciiptions being 
ovei £i>o,ooo 

Smith, howevei, was not tempted to 
give up flying A non stop flight from 
Point Cook near Melbourne to Perth 
followed, and altci the letuin journey a 
flight acioss the Tasman Sea to New 
Zealand On this flight i<e foimcd on 
the wings and fuselage when going 
through an clcctiic stoiin, the an speed 
mdicatoi was put out of action, anti foi 
once Smith admitted he was tcriified 
But they got thiough salcly and at Cliiist 
chuich completed the fust flight liom 
Australia to New Zealand A ictuin flight 
was made to Austialia, and on 31 Maich 
igst) a start was made on .1 flight to Eng 
land and fiom thcic to the staitmg 
point m the Uniud States Soon aftci 
the start the ladio aeual of the Souih- 
ein Cross w'as earned away by an acci- 
dent, and Smith was unable to leccne 
messages of li id wT.itl ei ahead sent 
fiom Sydney After ciosuiig the ovei land 
telegraph line the plane lan into a tern 
fic storm and aflci flying blind foi some 
time their destination Wyndluim was 
overshot and then petiol having neatly 
given out a forced landing was made on 
a mud flat J here they remained foi 13 
days before they were found in a pracli- 
(jlly siaiving condition, by one of the 
planes that was scai clung loi them Un- 
fortunately Smith’s friend, Keith Antlci- 
son and his mechanic, H S Hitchcock, 
who were on another ol the seai clung 
planes lost their lives during the seaich 
This led to a committee of inquiry be 
ing formed which went into the whole 


mattei ind cxoneiated Simih and his 
companions horn blanu V ficsh stait 
was made on 213 June .ind London w^as 
leached in the then lecoid-timc ol 12 
days 18 hoins Ulm then ictuined to 
Austialia in connexion witli the an sei- 
vicc company they wcie loiming, and 
Smith followed by way of Vmciica He 
was deternnned, howcMi, to make the 
east-west flight aeioss the Atlantic which 
had never been done He returned to 
Em ope to find the Southern Cioss, 
which had been le conditioned bv the 
Fokkei Company fiee of charge, like a 
new plane He felt he would like to pay 
a compliment to the Dutch people by 
asking a Dutchman to act as co-pilot, 
and obtained the scimccs of Evert van 
Dyk On 24 June iqgo the plane took 
off fiom Poitmainoek beach in Ireland 
and in spite ol the usual head wind the 
flight went well foi most of the jouiney 
But aftci flying blind foi some time m 
a fog the compasses became affected, and 
the aviatois wcic tcmpoianly lost and 
in gieat daiigci A successful landing 
was, howe\c‘i, made in Newfoundland, 
and going on to New \oik Smith ancl 
Ins companions had an eiitlinsiastic le- 
ception Flying on to California the fiist 
joiiiney round the woild by air was 
completed 

On returning to Euiope Smith and 
his companions had another enthusiastic 
rccejition at Amstcidam Shortly after 
Smith was opciatcd on toi appendicitis, 
but aftci a shoit convalescence, decideci 
to ciideasom to beat Hinkler’s (qv) 
lecord of days for a flight to Aus- 
11 all i m a light solo plane He left on 9 
October 1930 and landed at Darwin on 
i<) Ottobei having done the journey m 
just iindci 10 days But within a short 
lime this had been beaten twice, by 
Charles Scott and ilien by Mollison, 
whose time was 8 days 21 hours 

On 10 December 1930 Smith was 
married to \Iai) Poiv'cll On Ins honey- 
moon m lasmaina he was impressed by 
the desire for a regular air service to the 
mainland, winch Ins company inaugur- 
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ated on i6 Januai) 1931 Iheie A\as a 
regulai sen ice between Melbouinc and 
Sydney On 21 Maich tlieie was a great 
disastci, the disappearance of the South- 
e) n Cloud with eight passengei s on board 
The loss to the company exceeded 
£10,000, the financial depiession of the 
peiiod presented inanv people fiom 
travelling by air and the company had 
practically to cease opeialmg Smith 
then decided to endeavoiu to beat 
Molhson’s recoid and staited fiom 
Wyndham on 24 Septembei 1931 He 
had a most unfoitunate flight including 
an attack of sunstioke \ toi might had 
passed befoie he ain\ed in England 
Returning to Australia by steamei Smith 
demonstiated that an aii-mail seivice 
between Austialia and England was 
quite feasible His company sent a plane 
with the Christmas mail which left Syd 
ney on 20 No\embei 1931 and clashed 
SIX days latei Smith then follow- ed in an- 
other plane and deluered the mail on 
16 Decembei A mail from England to 
Australia was successfully earned m 
January 1932 It was, however, impos- 
sible to obtain a subsidy fiom the gov- 
ernment, and Smith made a living by 
gmng people in various parts of Aus- 
tralia flights at 10s each Anothei jour- 
ney was made to New Zealand wheie 
many people had their first experience 
of the air In Septembei 1933 Smith 
went to England again, and m October 
made a record solo flight to Australia m 
seven days four horns and foity-three 
minutes The Commonwealth govern- 
ment made Smith a grant of £3000 and 
a little later he was given the position 
of aviation consultant by the Vacuum 
Oil Company Early in 1934 Smith made 
preparations to compete for the prize of 
£10,000 offered by Sii Maepherson 
Robertson for the winner of an air-race 
from England to Australia An accident 
to the machine he had selected, how- 
ever, made it impossible for him to be 
a competitor In Octobei 1934 he flew 
the reverse journey across the Pacific 
from Australia to California He came 


back to \ustialia by steamer, and neailv 
lost his life when inaugurating a mail 
service with New Zealand in May 1935 
The plane was only saved by the heroism 
of the navigatoi, “Bill” Taylor, who 
climbed out on the wing and managed 
to transfei oil fiom the crippled stai- 
board engine to the port engine In July 
1935 Smith sold the Southern Cioss to 
the Commonwealth government foi 
£3000 and went to London to organize 
a company to carry mails. An lines of 
Australia Limited He had sent the plane 
he had bought foi the air race to America 
intending to sell it, but he now decided 
to have it brought to England and 
to fly It to Australia He had much diffi- 
culty and wwry in connexion with the 
amount of petrol he would be permit- 
ted to cany, and he was not in good 
health His biogiapher believed that 
his physical condition was the most prob- 
able cause of the disaster that followed 
Smith wuth his companion, J T Pethy- 
bridge, left England on 6 November 
1935, and on the evening of 7 Novem- 
ber left Allahabad on their way to Singa- 
pore On that night or next day Smith 
and his companion perished Searches 
were made by planes on sea and land for 
seveial days, but no vestige of the lost 
plane w'as evei found Smith was 
knighted in 1932 His wife survived him 
with a son 

Smith was flying for half of his short 
life of 38 years He had immense vital- 
ity, but the strain of his great flights with 
their many dangers was beginning to 
tell on him towards the end It was 
nonical that he should have perished 
just v\hcn flying vvas about to come into 
Its own in Uisii'iha, ind when the neces- 
sity ioi jccoid bi taking flights had 
passed He v^as much liked and was 
mode'll niid generous iiaturcd, he was 
rapid m speech and movement, was a 
natural luefhamc and had that com- 
bination oi carefulness, resource and 
courage that makes a great flyer When 
the great Dutch aeronautical designer, 
Anthony Fokker, wrote his book about 
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1930 he cilkd Smith “ihc gic.ilcst liyci 
m the woilcl lochy' (Flying DuUltmmi 
p 27s), and Ills biographcis called him 
the world’s “gieatesl airman” Smith 
would not Iii\e agicccl with these \ci 
diets, but no man of his pciiod ap 
pioachcd his lecorcl 

Chiiles E Kingsroid Sinitli <incl Gt-ofhc) Raw 
sou, My Flytnc; hfi, Beau Shell uul Colin 
Simpson, Ctitsm of ilu Skus C I Kingsfoitl 
Smith and C T I’ Uhn Tin (lUal Ftans 
Pacific Fhc;ht C E Kingsford Smith ‘The Old 
Bus’ P G Fuloi Pacific lli8,hl Flu Story 
of the lath Soiithnii Cross Ilu Iinus 7 
Decembev 1931^ 

SMITH, Sir Edwin Thomas (1830 iqiq), 
politician and public man, was born at 
Walsall, Staffordshiie, England, on 6 
April 1830 He was educ.ited at Queen 
Mary’s Giammai School, Walsall and on 
leaving school had busiiuss cvixiiiiici 
wilh an imcli When only jo veais ol 
age he was taking pait in lot il politics 
but in i8r,3 he I'lmgiattd to South \us 
tialia and began business as an impoitci 
ol iionmongciy at Aclclaidt Ik subsc* 
cjiKiitly went into liuwmg nnd in i lew 
\tais was 111 coiitiol of the most impoit 
am bicwciy in South Vustialii lie took 
pait in nuinuipal govcinnunt, w is 
mayoi ol Kensington and Noiwood 
18(1770, ind 18713 and then was 
elected to the Adelaide city council He 
was mayoi of Aelclaide m 187981 .md 
i88b and 1887 He had entcud pailia 
ment in 1871 is inembei loi East Ten 
tens in the* house of assembly and c\ 
cept foi a yeai wink he was ^ isiiing Eng 
land, eontmiud to icpiesent this con 
sutucncy until he letiied in i8(j3 He 
was elected to the legislative council in 
.8qi and icmamed a iiumbei until 
lyoa Duimg the whole of Ins pailii 
mentary expeiienee he ne\ei lost an 
election 1 hough an active meinbei ol 
paiUament he vas not anxious loi ofTice, 
and only once was included in a gov- 
ernment, he was iiiinistei for education 
m the Bray (cjv) ministry ftom March 
to June 1884 He was, however, respon 


sible foi some usclul legislation includ- 
ing a fust ollcndcis act, and he took a 
leading pait in the piomotion of the 
jubilee exhibition held at Adelaide m 
1887 In the eity coureil he was always 
anxious to impiove the city and it was 
a lesult ol his advocacy that Adelaide 
had Its Inst tramways, King William 
street was extended, and the Torrens 
lake loimed He also ga\e the statue of 
Queen Vietoiia which was placed in the 
centic of Adelaide 

Smith ictired from the active conduct 
of his business in 1888 and from parlia 
ment in 1902, but he took a gieat intei 
est in a large number ol institutions to 
many of which he gave both time and 
money He was chairman of the national 
park commissioncis, and of the Adelaide 
Savings Bank, and was an active worker 
m the management ol the blind, deaf 
and dumb institution the Adelaide hos 
pital the old colonists association the 
Eldti woikmcn’s homes, the botanic 
gaicUns, and the zoological gnidcns He 
was a pation 01 oihcebcaiei 111 every 
uiipoitant Adelaide spoumg oigam/a- 
Hon, was piesiclcni ol the South Aus 
Liahan Caickct Association for about 30 
ycais, anti dining th it jiciiod seldom 
nussttl a commit tec* meeting His public 
benclictions we it many and included 
/,2ooo to deal the debt olf the Noiwood 
oval, jTitnoo foi the Blind, Deaf and 
Dumb Institution /.looo to stait an m- 
siuante fund foi the Cammicicial Travel- 
kis’ Vssoti ition, and his pnvate bene- 
1 ictions well without end Without any 
pietensions to oiaioiy 01 gieit learning, 
but with an excellent conception of 
what Wv)uld be woitli wlnlc and feasible 
Smith laboiued itll Ins life loi the good 
ol his tommunity He tilt'd on 215 Decern 
bti iqiq Ik was married twice, (1) in 
i8r,7 to Idoience Slock who died in 
i 8()2, (2) in i8Gt) to Elizabeth Spicei 
who died m iqii He was survived by a 
son and a daughter of the first maniagc 
He was created K C M C in 1888 

The Register and The Advertiser Adelaide, s'j 
Deccmbci 1910 
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SMITH, Sir Francis Villeneuve (1819- 
1909), preraiei and chief justice of Tas- 
mania, eldest son of Francis Smith, a 
London merchant and his wife, a 
daughter of Jean Villeneuve, was bom 
on 13 February 1819 (DNB) He 
was educated at London uni\ ersity 
and giaduated BA in 1840, ha\ing 
taken a first prize in international law 
and a second in equity He was called 
to the bar of the Middle Temple in May 
1842, was admitted to the Tasmanian 
bar in 1844, and in 1848 was appointed 
solicitor-general for Tasmania He was 
nominated to the legislame council in 
1851, became attorney-general in 1854, 
and a member of the executive council 
in 1855 One of the few men of the 
time opposed to the gi anting of respon- 
sible government, he was neveithelcss 
elected as a representative of Hobart to 
the first house of assembly in Septembei 
1856 He was at toi ney general in the 
W T N Champ (qv) ministry from 1 
November 1856 to 26 Febiuaiy 1857 and 
in the W P Weston (qv) mmistiy fiom 
25 April to 12 May 1857 He then 
foimed a ministry with himself as prem- 
ier and attorney-general which lasted 
nearly three and a half years until 1 
November i860, when he was made a 
puisne judge of the supreme couit Dui- 
ing this ministry scholarships weie estab- 
lished and the land laws were liberalized 
Smith had shown ability as an admin- 
istrator and his translation to the bench 
was a loss to the legislature At the be- 
ginning of 1870 he succeeded Sir Valen- 
tine Fleming (qv) as chief justice, and 
held this position with distinction until 
he retired on a pension in 1885 and le- 
tumed to England He occasionally 
while chief justice administered the 
government He died m England on 17 
January 1909 He married in 1851 Sarali, 
daughter of the Rev George Giles He 
was knighted in 1862 

The Mercury, Hobart, 20 January iqog The 
Examiner, Launceston, 20 Jnunr^ iqog J 
Fenton A History of Tasmania P MenneU, 
The Dictionary of Australasian Biography 


SMITH, Sir Grafton Elliot (1871 
1937), anatomist and anthropologist, 
was boin at Grafton, New South Wales, 
on 15 August 1871 His father, S S 
Smith, was headmaster of the govern 
ment school at Grafton and had origin 
ally emigiated from Cambiidge He was 
a man of many interests and encouraged 
his son to “cultivate a unueisal cuiios- 
ity” Smith’s first inteicst in science 
came fiom a small textbook on phy 
siology which his fathei brought home 
when he was about 10 years old He tells 
us in his Fragments of Autobiography, 
that while he was still at a high school 
he attended Professor Andeison Stuart’s 
course of instruction in physiology held 
at the school of technology', and of his 
intioduction there to Huxley’s Elemen- 
tary Lessons in Physiology When he 
was studying for the senioi public ex- 
amination he found that it was pennis 
sible to take 10 subjects, and he decided 
to take physiology and geometiical draw- 
ing in addition to the eight subjects he 
was doing at school Rathei to the dis- 
may of his teachers the only medals 
awarded to students fiom his school 
were gi\en to Elliot Smith for the two 
subjects he had studied by himself 
Though his father would have preferred 
him to enter an insurance ofl&ce the boy 
begged to be allowed to do a trial year 
at tlie university At the end of the year 
he obtained the prizes foi physics and 
natural history, and in consequence of 
his good work he was awarded a buisary 
which took him through the medical 
course It is interesting to record tliat 
among his examiners were such distm 
gmshed men as (Sir) Edward Stirling, 
FRS (qv), and (Sir) Charles Martin, 
FRS, and that (Sir) Almoth Wnght, 
FRS and Professor J T Wilson, FRS, 
were among his teachers On complet 
mg his medical course m 1892 he spent 
a year m hospital work, and in 1894 was 
appointed a demonstrator in the depart- 
ment of anatomy at the university of 
Sydney One of the earliest of his papers, 
that on “The Cerebral Commissures of 
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the i\f mnn ih I -wtlh sjxcul ickitnct to 
the Aloaoiu m ita and MaisiipiaUa”, Avas 
j>ubhslitd this ytai in the F)oc(rdmgs 
(ij ili( Luuuan Socu (y of N(W South 
]T lliis wis a lunaikabk ixotliKUon 
loi i young man of 23, uid it was soon 
utogni7Ccl IS the ivoik ot a biiiliant 
ind oiiginal mind In 181)5 he became 
the fust student to pass the MD e\am- 
mation at Sydney, and in the lollow- 
ing yeai was awaided the fames King 
tiavelling scholaiship which look him 
to Cam budge where he was soon at 
Avoik in the physiological laboiatoiy and 
spent thiee strenuous ycais Part oi his 
woik was the pieparation ol about a 
do 7 en papers ior scientihc ]Ouinals 
which established his leputation as an 
anatomist In Octobei iSqy the Jownal 
of Anatomy and Phynology was leoi 
gaui/cd and he was asked to take chaigc . 
oi “the cential neivous system” In llu 
middle of iHqH the Biitish Medical As 
sociation ga\e him a scholaiship ol 
/ir,o a ycai Diffitultics, howevei, aiose 
ovei the conditions attaching to the 
scholaiship, and as the iSydney scholai 
ship had expired Smith was obliged to 
take up a laigc amount ol clenionstiat 
mg and coat hnig He had already begun 
Ins studies on the evolution and develop- 
ment of the brain, and was anxious that 
he should have tune in which to do his 
lescarch woik Fortunately in November 
1 8qt) he was elected a fellow of St John’s 
College and he was <ible to go on with 
the work he loved without anxiety On 
4 July 1900 Prolessoi Macalister ofleiecl 
him the professorship of anatomy at 
Cairo and Smith immediately accejited 
the position Duung the intcuening 
few weeks he was mained to Kathleen 
Maercdie and he armed in («iuo with 
his wile in October He liked lus new 
siuioundings and soon had the school 
of anatomy in lunnnig order He was 
able to spare time to do a good deal of 
work on his descriptive catalogue of the 
biams in the museum of the Royal Col 
lege of Surgeons, and he also examined 
*ind reported on a large mass of human 


Smith 

umnms collected In the ai c hacologists 
woiking m Kg)pt Hits woik was the 
I) ISIS ol lus book 1 ht Incu nt Fgypttnns, 
published 10 yeais l.itei vVntlnopology 
was hcnccloith to loim an impoilant 
put ol lus woik In the middle of 1902 
he had a liolida) in Auslialia, and ic 
tinned to hnd an immense amount of 
woik waiting loi him In addition to 
lus othci studies he became inteiested 
in the technique ol mummifieation and 
spent much time on it m the lollowing 
years Ihe eventual lesult was his book 
on The Royal Mummies, published m 
folio m 1912 with many plates These 
studies weie not meiely aichaeological, 
they belong to the history of medicine, 
for the bodies of these ancient Egyptians 
icvcaled much ol [ihysic.il .md pathologi 
cal intcicst 

All the while Elliot Smith was con 
tinuing his teaching work in the school 
oi mecliemc, which became very efficient 
In iqoo he had unclei taken the wilting 
of a textbook ol anatomy but time 
could not be spaied lioni his many olhci 
studies He visited England in i9o{> and 
1907 and spoke at meetings ol the 
\natomical Society, and on his return to 
Egypt lound still moic work awaiting 
him li had been decided to taisc the 
level ot the Aswan Dam, which meant 
submciguig a huge aica A systematic 
examination ol the antiquities was 
nccessaiy and Elliot Smith was appointed 
anatomical ach isei He was fortunate in 
obtaining Di F Wood Jones as his assist- 
.mt, as no fcwei than fiooo skeletons 
and mummies had to be examined It 
was not mcicly a cjucstion ol iccoiding 
incasuKinems and anatomical ieatuics, 
loi It was found th<it many ot the bodies 
weic 111 such a lemaikable state ot pic- 
sc'ivation tint it was possible to perfoim 
jiost tnortem examniaticms after some 
live thousand yeais, and cises of gout, 
rheumatoid animus and the adhesions 
consequent upon appendicitis, weie all 
discovered m one district He was still 
working haid in 1908 and realizing that 
he Wras handicapped by not being in 
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Great Britain Howevei, early in 1909 
the chair of anatomy at the university 
of Manchestei became vacant and soon 
afteiwards Elliot Smith was offered it 
Though he had legiets in leaving many 
interests in Cano, he felt he could do 
more valuable vvoik in England and 
accepted the position 

Anived in iManchester Elliot Smith 
immediately began to re-orgamze his de- 
paitment He believed that the teaching 
oi anatomy had fallen too much into a 
groove The dissection of the dead body 
was as necessary as evei, but he felt 
much more stud) of the structure and 
functions of the living body might be 
made with the help of X-ray and other 
appliances He became veiy populai with 
the students, though it has been said 
that he occasionally lated then know 
ledge and intelligence too high and got 
rathei above then heads He atti acted 
post-gi aduate students and encouiaged 
research But lestaich students weie ex 
pected to be able to woik without con- 
stant supervision Immediately, however, 
that they showed ability and progress 
there was no lack of help The depart- 
ment was soon in a high state of effici- 
ency, but Elliot Smith’s ability led to 
his having to give inoie and raoie time 
to admmistiation and the vaiious com- 
mittees to which he became elected As 
dean of the medical school and lepre 
sentative of the university on the gen- 
eral medical council his work was much 
appreciated 

In 1914 he attended the meetings of 
the Biitish Association in Australia and 
gave a numbei of lectures The war de 
layed his return and his depaitment was 
practically without a teaching staff but 
he still managed to do a certain amount 
ol icscruch In 1915 his The Migrations 
of harly Cullure was published by the 
Manchester University Press, and soon 
afterwards he began doing war-work in 
the hospitals. Before the war he had been 
interested in the treatment of mental 
patients and had advocated reforms In 
1917, in conjunction with Professor T 


H Peais, he published S/ieZ^' Shock and 
Its Lessons, in which the use of psychia- 
tric clinics IS adv ocated for people in the 
early stages ol mental disoider It has 
been said that pi obably no one has been 
moie influential than Elliot Smith in 
securing reforms in the treatment of 
mentally disturbed patients 
In 1919 the chan of anatomy at Uni- 
versity College, London, became vacant 
and was offered to Elliot Smith In his 
Fragments of Autobiography, he men 
tions that every adv ancement he obtained 
was by invitation \t London he con 
tmued to be as busy as ever Early in 
1920 he mentions having just finished 
four series of public lectures, and much 
time had to be given to the organizing 
work of his new position He visited 
■America in igao to obtain information 
before starting to build an institute of 
anatomy, and on his return found time 
to lecture at the universities of Utrecht 
and Groeningen foi the Anglo Batavian 
Society Towards the end of the year he 
wiote the article, Anthropology, for the 
twelfth edition of the Encyclopaedia Bn~ 
tannica which has been described as a 
masterly piece of condensation It gave 
gieat offence in orthodox quarters, as 
indeed Elliot Smith anticipated, and he 
was in no way distiubed He was greatly 
giieved m 1922 by the untimely death 
of his friend. Dr W H R Rivers, which 
upset his plans £01 future work As the 
literary executor of Dr Riveis he pre- 
pared and edited foi publication his 
posthumous works He was much inter- 
ested in the discoveiy of the tomb of 
Tutankhamen and wnotc a popular 
book, Tutankhamen and the Discovery 
of his Tomb, which had a great success 
Early in 1924 he published Elephants 
and Ethnologists, and a little later on, 
Essays on the Evolution of Man In the 
same year he gave a course of lectures 
on antliropology at the university of 
California On the way he was consulted 
by the Rockefeller Foundation as to the 
establishment of a department of an 
thropology in the university of Sydney, 
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anti he aguctl to tlistuss the scheme with 
the ledci tl goiLinincnt He .uiived in 
Aiistnlu in Scptcnihci u)j^, ind aftci 
a conic iciut with the pi line iiiiiiistci, 
Mr Biucc, the department was csiab 
Iished 111 iq25 he gi\c a couise of Jtc 
tines at the Ecolc de Medteme at Pans, 
and was very inteiested in the pioblenis 
involved in the discoveiy oi Austialo 
pithecm and the Lloyd’s skull In igab 
he dev^oted a gieat deal oi attention to 
the woi king out of a scheme for a school 
of anthiopology, and in 1927 he gave a 
couise of lectin es on the history ol man 
at Gresham College These were pub- 
lished thiee ycais later undei the title 
Hnmmi History one of the most widely 
read of his books In 1928 he published 
In the Begnunns; the Ongm of Civiliza- 
tion, and in the following yeai he at 
tended the Pacihe tongicss at Java In 
j9‘jo at the lequest oi the Rocktlcllct 
tiustecs he visited Cdiina to txaminc the 
newly discovcietl Sinantinopns at its site 
On his 1 etui 11 he lectiucd to a laige 
audience at Univcisity College on “The 
Significance of the Pekin Man” These 
vaiious activities were all associ<ued with 
the caiiymg on of his London piofessoi- 
ship and the strain must have been very 
gieat In Novcmbei 1931 he mentioned 
in a lettei tliat he was desperately busy 
and worued, but there was no limit to 
his activities and towards the end of 
19^2 he finished foi publication The 
Vijjmion of Ciiltinc In Dectmbci ol 
that year he liecame partially incapaci 
tated by a stroke, but alter a few months 
he made a good recovery and was men- 
tally as well as ever But it was impos- 
sible to work as he had done befoic In 
1936 he retned from the chair of 
anatomy at Univeisity College and he 
died on i Januaiy 1937 

Elliot Smith was an honoiaty mem- 
ber of many leading continental societies 
and received many degrees and honours 
He was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society* London, m 1907, he was after- 
wards a vice-president and received a 
royal medal from it in 1912 He became 


president of the Anatomical Society, he 
was awaidod the lion gold medal of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, the Prix 
Fauvcllc Socictc d’Anlhiopologie de 
Pans, and the dccoiation of chevalier 
de roidie national de la legion d’hon- 
neiu tie was knighted in 1934 His 
loimei colleague, Piofessoi H A Harris, 
could say ol him when he died— “No one 
ever accomplished so much with so little 
evidence of huriy 01 effort his influ- 
ence and his example will live in our 
Biitish school of anatomy for many a 
ccntuiy to come” (Bntish Medical Jour- 
nal, 9 January 1937) Howevei that may 
be It is significant that in 1937 more 
than 20 ol his old dcmonstratois were 
occupying chairs of anatomy through- 
out the empire and USA It was one of 
Ins assistants, R A Dart, who discov 
ered in South Africa the Taungs skull, 
Auslialopiihrca, and anothei Davidson 
Black, who found the Pekin man, 
SinnntJnopus He mlcctcd his students 
with his own /cal In addition to his 
books he wrote about 400 papers for 
various scientific publications A list of 
these will be found in Sir Grafton Elliot 
Smith, a Biogiaphtcal Record He was 
survived by his widow and two of his 
tlnee sons A brother, Stephen Henry 
Smith, CBE (1865-1943), was a dis- 
tinguished public servant in New South 
Wales Pie became dnectoi of education 
(192230) and published works on the 
history of education in Australia 

Ld by Wincu R Diwson, Ciafton 1 Uiot Smith 
hv his Collcufriin Nature, 9 Jinuary 1937 
The British Medical Journal, 9 Januaiy 1937, 
I he laucil g January 1937 

SMITH, lIiNMiv (»ioi«i (1852-1924), 
ctoiiomif chemist, w is boin at Little- 
boiuiK, Kini, 1 ngJaiid, on 2(1 July 1852 
He was cdiuatKl at schools at Ickham 
and Wnrghuu, and also Jiad private 
tuition lioin the Rev Mr Midgley, M A 
He went to Sydney in 1883 for health 
reasons, and in 1884 obtained a serai- 
scientific position on the staff of the 
Sydney technological museum He began 
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studying scientific subjects and chem- 
istry m particular, in 1891 was appointed 
a laboratory assistant at the museum, 
and in the same yeai his fiist original 
paper was published in the Proceedings 
of the Lmnean Society of New South 
Wales He became mineralogist at the 
museum in 1895, and in the same year 
in collaboration with J H Maiden 
(q V ) contributed a paper on “Eucalyptus 
Kinos and the Occurrence of Endesmia” 
to the Proceedings of the Royal Society 
of New South Wales This was Smith’s 
first contiibution to 01 game chemistry 
later on from 1898 to 1911 he lectured 
on this subject to evening students at 
the Sydney technical college In 1896 he 
began his collaboration with R T Baker 
(qv) with an investigation into the 
essential oils of the Sydney peppermint 
With Baker working on the botanical 
side and himself on the chemical, their 
studies resulted m a remarkable work, 
A Research on the Eucalyptus especi- 
ally in Regard to their Essential Oils, 
which was published in 1902 A. levised 
edition of this work embodying later 
researches appeared in 1920 Another 
authoritative work of great value by 
these authors, A Research on the Pines 
was published m 1910 Smith 
had been appointed assistant cuiatoi 
and economic chemist at the Sydney 
technological museum in 1899 and held 
this position until his retiiement in 
1921 After his retirement he continued 
working with Baker and in 1924 they 
brought out another volume, Wood- 
fibres of Some Australian Timbers 
From about 1914 Smith had been in- 
formally assoaated with the organic 
chemistry department of the university 
of Sydney, and he continued to work 
there after his retirement from the 
museum In 1923 he was awarded the 
David Syme prize of the university of 
Melbourne for original research He 
died at Sydney on 19 September 1924 
He was twice married, and left a widow 
and family, including three sons He 
was president of the Royal Society of 


New South Wales in 1913, of the 
New South Whales bianch of the Aus- 
tralian Chemical Institute in 1922-3, 
and of the chemistry section of the Aus- 
tialasian Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science at the meeting held in 
Wellington in 1923 He was the author 
of over 100 papeis, 62 of which appeared 
in the Proceedings of the Royal Society 
of New South Wales, and otheis in the 
Journal of the Chemical Society An un- 
selfish, modest man, devoted to the pui- 
suit of knowledge, his pioneering work 
upon the chemistry of the essential oils 
of the Australian flora achiev ed a woi Id- 
wide reputation 

Journal of the Chemical Society , p 958 

Journal and Proceedins^s Royal Society of New 
South XVales igjsij p 11, Repot t of the 
Eighteenth Meeting Amttalastan Association 
for the Advancement of Science p 3 The 
Sidney Morning Herald^ so September 1924 

SMITH, James (1820 1910), journalist, 
was boin neai Maidstone, Kent, Eng- 
land, in 1820 and was educated for the 
diurch He, however, took up journal- 
ism and at the age of 20 was emting a 
countiy newspaper In 1845 published 
Rural Records or Glimpses of Village 
Life, which wa*. followed bv Oracles from 
the British Poets (1819), Wilton and its 
Associations fi8ji) and Lights and 
Shadows of \rii\L Life and Character 
(1853) In 1851 he (iiiigiaicd 10 \'ictoi n 
and became a leadci-wiiter on the Age 
and first editor of the Leader He joined 
the staff of the Argus in 1856 and wrote 
leading articles, literary reviews, and 
dramatic criticism He also wrote leading 
articles for country papers Feeling the 
strain of over-work in 1863 he intended 
making a holiday visit to Europe, but 
was offered and accepted the post of 
librarian to the Victorian parliament 
Smith was not content to merely carry 
out the routine duties of his position, he 
had always been a tireless worker, and 
during his five years Hbrarianship he re- 
classified and catalogued about 30,000 
volumes The office was temporarily 
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ibolislici-l in ]8()8 and bniith itsmncd 
his dimes on the Uirus ind (ontinucd 
to tioik loi It until he icliial in i8c)() 
It the nge ol 7!) He still h()\vt\ci, did 
niuJi journalistic woik, and c\cn when 
ippio idling the dge oi qo was conUibiit 
nig \ allied ai tides to the Igc iindei the 
initials } S He died at Hawthorn a 
siibiiib ol Melbourne, on iq Mai eh 
1910 He man led and w is sunned by 
a son 

111 iddiUon to the woiks mentioned 
Smith was the authoi ol Ftom Meibom nc 
to Mehose (i888), a pleasant collection 
o£ tia\el notes oiiginally contiibuted to 
the Aigus, and Junius Unveiled (1909) 
He also published many pamphlets, 
some ol w Inch arc concei ned with spirit 
iialism in winch he was \ciy intciested 
duiing the last 40 ycais ol his hie He 
contubiued a laige amount o£ the Ictici 
pi css 10 the Puiine^que Atlas of Ann 
Uolawu and edited The Cyclopedia of 
Victoiia (1903), a piece o£ hack-woik 
in which he could have taken hide ]>lta 
sine He w'lote a thitc-aet diama, (rai 
iholdi, suceesslully pioduced at Mel 
bouint ill i8()0, and A Bioil nl the Cafe, 
also pioduted it Mclbounu «i Itw yeais 
latci Ht was a nmiibci of the (oiincil of 
the w 01 king mens tollcge and a liuslec 
Joi man\ yeais ol the public libiaiy, 
museums, and nation.il gilleiy of Vic 
loua V good linguist he was intcicsted 
ill the Alliance Fran^.iise and the Mcl- 
1)0111 ne Dante Society, ol which he be 
eanie the picsidcnt I hose aciivities led 
to his being made an othcci oi the Fiench 
Academy and a ehevahei of tlie oidei 
ol the Caown ol Italy 

Smith w.is a thoioughly ct|uipped 
joinnahst who witli his wellstoicd maid 
.nul fine libi.iry could inodnce an excel 
lent ai title on almost any subject at the 
shoitest notice Dming Ins r,() yeais ol 
residence at Melbourne he had much 
inlluence on the cultuial hie ol the city 

J he Aigtis and The Age, ai M.uth 1910 Cic/o 
pedta of T ictona, 1903, Biiiish Museum CiU 
lugue 


SMITH, fwiis (18271897) disccHciei 
ol Mount Bistholl tin mine lasmania 
was bom it Gcoigetown lasmania on i 
}iily 1827 He was cdiicaicd at Launces 
ton, and altci wmiking foi some time in 
that city in 1851 went to the Victoiian 
gold diggings Rctuinmg in 1853 he took 
up land at Westwood on the Foith 
Ri\ci, and making this his hcadejiiai ters 
begiin cxploimg and piospectmg There 
was much baiicn and mountainous coun 
tiy to the south o£ his home, and Smith 
had to encluie many piivations He dis 
covered gold on the Foith Riser, coppei 
on the west side o£ the Lc\en, and sil* 
vci and iron ore at Penguin On 4 De 
cembci 1871 he discovered tin at Mount 
Bisehoff His specimens when smelted 
yielded the fiist tin found in Tasmania, 
l)ut It took some time loi the impoit 
ance of the find to be leah/cd In August 
1 872 Smith took a small party with him 
to the held and 111 1873 seveial tons ol 
01 e were sent to Melbourne In that yeai 
the mine was visited by William Ritchie, 
a soliciloj at Launceston, and with his 
hcl]) the Mount BischolE Tinmmmg 
Caimpany was floated with 12000 shares 
ol each Ol these jjoo weic leseised 
loi Smith who also leeeued £1500 in 
cash One cvpeit who \isitcd the mine 
at this time pionouncecl 11 to be the 
richest tin-mme m the w'oild llie com 
pany howosoi, had many difluulties, one 
being that the Inisli tiack to the coast 
loi many months ol the yeai was almost 
impassable Lsentually a ti imway was 
const! ucted, the mine became extiemel) 
successiul, much employment resulted, 
and .111 cnoi moiis sum w' is paid in di\ i 
dends In Febiiiaiy 1878 Smith was 
pulihcly picsented wntli a sihei sahci 
and a purse ol 250 soseieigns Ihc 
addicss which accompanied the gifts 
stated that as a icsiilt ol Ins discosciy 
commcrec had developed, pioperty had 
1 net eased in value, and all classes ol the 
community had been benefited About 
the same period the Tasmanian pailia- 
ment voted him a pension of £200 a 
year In 1886 he was elected to the Tas 
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maman legislatue council but he re 
signed his seat in 1888 Smith who was 
an excellent assay er and a close student 
of geology, continued his piospecting 
for the lemainder of his life He died at 
Launceston on 15 June 1897 lea\ing a 
■widow, three sons and thiee daughters 
A quiet, somewhat iesei\ed man, benevo- 
lent and charitable. Smith was a natuial 
explorer of much deteimination, whom 
no haidship could daunt His w^oik was 
of the gieatest use to Tasmania not only 
foi Its own sake, but foi the encourage- 
ment It gave to others who made fur- 
ther discoveries 

J Fenton A History of Tasmania The Laun 
ceston Examtnei, 16 June 1897 P Mennell 
The Dictionary of Australasian Biography Sir 
Henry Braddon Journal and Proceedings Royal 
Australian Histoncal Society, \ol XI\, p 2^2 

SMITH, John McGarvie (1844-1918) 
metalluigist and bacteriologist, was born 
at Sydney in 1844 At 13 yeais of age he 
had to make his own living, and ha\ing 1 
learned the tiade of watchmaker and , 
jeweller, opened a business foi himself 
at Sydney in 1866 He earned on this 
business for about go yeais He took up ' 
photography, which led to his studying 
chemistry at the university of Sydney 
about 1867, and later, metalluigy He 
set up as an assayer and metallurgist 
about the yeai 1888 He developed im- 
pio\ements in the treatment of refrac- 
toiy ores and his advice was of great 
\alue m dealing with problems of this 
kind at the Sunny Corner mining-field 
and at Broken Hill At Mount Morgan, 
Queensland, he did important work in 
connexion with the chlorine process of 
extracting gold He took up the study 
of bacteriology, and did a large amount 
of research endea\ curing to find a vac- 
cine against the effects of snake bite 
He collected a large number of venom- 
ous snakes which he handled himself 
when extracting their venom He even- 
tually came to the conclusion that it 
was bactenologically impossible to ino- 
culate against snake-bite, but while 


cai lying out his investigations he col 
lected a large amount of inloimation 
about the lelativ e virulence of the venom 
of Australian snakes His most impoit- 
ant leseaich was in connexion with an- 
thrax Pasteur had discoveied a vaccine, 
which, howevei, would not keep, and 
Smith aftei long expeiimentmg found 
an effective vaccine which would keep 
for an indefinite peiiod This he tieated 
as a business secret for many yeais, but 
a few months befoie his death he handed 
the foimula to repiesentatives of the 
government of New South Wales He 
also gave /’lOjOoo to endow a McGaivie 
Smith Institute While making his in- 
vestigations Smith travelled extensively 
m Euiope and the United States and 
visited many laboi atones He was a 
man of gieat determination and remark- 
able personality All his life he had a 
passion foi work, but he spared time in 
his youth to become a good rifle shot 
He mail led the widow of D H Deniehy 
(qv) who died many years befoie his 
own death at Sydney on 6 Septembei 
1918 He had no children 

The Sydney Morning Herald, 7 September 1918 
VV S Dun, Journal and Pwceedings Ro^al 
Society of New South Wales, vol LIII, p 11 
Industiial Australian and Mining Standard, i2 
Septembei 1918 Sydney Directories, 1867, 1885, 
i88g 

SMITH, John Thomas (1816 1879), 
politician, seven times mayor of Mel- 
bourne, w'as born at Sydney in 181b and 
educated under W Cape (qv) He was 
for a time in the service of the recently 
established Bank of Australasia, but in 
September 1837 obtained the appoint- 
ment of schoolmaster at the aboriginal 
mission station m Victoria at a salary 
of £40 a year Shortly afterwards he 
went into business as a grocer, and w’as 
in the timber trade in 1840 In the 
following year he became a hotel keepei 
and was so successful that m a compaia 
lively short period he obtained a com- 
petency At the first election for the 
Melbourne city council, held on 1 Be- 
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ceinbci iSja, he wis elected a councilloi 
loi the liomke waul and except foi a 
bhou nitcnal, he was cm the eouned ioi 
the leniamdei of his hie In 1851 he 
was elected inayoi ol Melbavnne and 
IV as sLibscquently elected to lh.it position 
no leivei than six tunes, his last ycai ol 
ofliee being 186 j In November 1851, at 
the time ol the Euicki stockade icbcl 
hon, he took .in active pait in laismg 
special constables as thcie weie iiiniouis 
that attacks on the luasiiiy and banks 
weie contemplated He w.is especially 
thanked by Sii Chailes Hotham, the 
goveinoi (qv'), who siiel there was “no 
pci son in tlie coiiniiy to whom he was 
moie indebted” Smith had been elected 
to the legislative council in 1851, and 
m i8r,6, when icsponsible government 
came in, he was elected a lucmbei ol the 
legislative assembly as one of the' icpie 
senlatives oL Melbounie At snbsc{|iie'nt 
cleetions lie was letiiincd lot Creswick, 
and West Bouiko, letaimng his seat until 
his death on ‘{o January iSyq, when he 
was the “iathci of the house” His wile 
and chilehcn suivivcd him 
Smith took gre.it inteiest in vaiious 
ehaiiucs moving, ioi instance, the motion 
that was earned in 1848 for the estab 
lishment of a benevolent asylum He ad- 
voc.ited reductions m the hours of lab 
our anti generally was an active and use 
fill membei of council and parliament, 
though he only once attained tabincl 
nnk—hc WMS nimisici of mines in the 
J A Miephcrson (qv) government 
fiom September i86q until April 1870 

Men of the rime in 4 nslraha, 1878, R D Boys, 
First 1 ears in Port Phtlbp, 1 ctrtr front Town 
Clerk Melboiunt, if)}() Keiqoii iinnnsenpu., 
Pxibbc Iibriry Mclbonmc V Miuncll, The 
Dictionary of Austuilnuan Ihoii^raph)' 

SMITH, Roiii Ri Bauu (i8u | iqir,), busi- 
ness man and jihil iniluopist, son of the 
Rev Di Smith ol the tiec Chutch of 
Scotland, was born at Locliwmnocli, 
Renfrewshire, Scotland, on 4 February 
1824 After leaving school he studied for 
a time at tJhe university of Glasgow, but 


went into business and aftciwaicls cmi 
gialcd to Meibom no, wheic he was a 
menibei of the him of Hamilton Smith 
and Company in 1853 In 185 j. he joined 
Eldei and Company at Aelelaide and 
bcc.ime a paitnci in the business which 
liom 18G3 was known as Elder Smith 
and Company Tins firm became one of 
ihc largest in Austialia, connected 
diicctly 01 indiicctly with every branch 
of commeicc, mercantile, pastoral, 
mining, shipping and financial Smith 
.dso took up land and became a large 
owiiei m South Austiaha, Victoria, 
New South Wales and Queensland 
When the Wallaioo and Moonta Copper 
mines got into difficulties, Elder Smith 
and Company made laigc advances to 
them until moic piofitable times came 
Smith made a icpiitatioii as a financial 
aiithonty, and though he icfused to 
entei political 01 mimic ipal life, his 
advice was lict[iiently sought by politi 
ci.ins and mtmbeis of the business com- 
munity of Adelaide It has been stated 
that at the time of the bank crisis in 
1893 he was besieged by ciowds of people 
seeking guidance He was on the boaids 
of the public libraiy and of the botanic 
gardens and was a dnector of several 
companies He was a keen judge and 
lover of horses, his colours were fre 
quently seen at lacc meetings m South 
Australia and Victoria, and he was presi- 
dent foi a time of the South Australian 
C.oiiisiiig Club His piivate chanties were 
veiy gieat, few men have Incl so laige a 
begging letter mail These Jetteis were 
dealt with systematically and all deserv- 
ing cases were helped Among the larger 
sums distnbiilcd weic £qooo to buy 
books foi the univeisity ol Adelaide hb- 
iMiy, £10,000 to complclc the Anglican 
c<ithcdral, £‘}(joo for a lilc-boat and 
£2300 foi the ri.idcs Hall biulchng He 
eoiitnbutcd hugely to cxploiation funds, 
the observatory established on Mount 
Kosciusko was paid foi by him, and he 
was mainly responsible for the expenses 
of the first South Australian rifle team 
sent to Bisley These are only examples of 
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his liberality, he disliked being thanked 
and It would be impossible to estimate 
the amount of his benefactions He kept 
his mind and faculties to the end of 
his life, and died in his ninety-second 
year on so November 1915 He mairied 
Miss Elder, sister of Sir Thomas Elder, 
who survived him with a son and three 
daughters Smith was an upright and 
modest man with intellectual sym- 
pathies He shrank from publicity and 
more than once refused the offei of a 
knighthood In business he was shrewd, 
enterprising and perfectly honest In 
1920 his family gave £11,000 for the 
endowment of the library of the univei- 
sity of Adelaide and in 1928 his son, 
Tom Elder Bair Smith, born in 1863, 
ga\e £30,000 foi the Barr Smith library 
building 

The Register and The Advertisei, Adelaide, 23 
November 1915 

SMITH, Sir Ross Macpherson (1892- 
1922), aviator, was boin at Adelaide on 
1 December 1892, the second son of 
Andrew Smith, manager of Mutooroo 
station Both parents weie born m Scot- 
land Smith was educated at Queen's 
School, North Adelaide, wheie he was 
captain of the eleven in 1908, and at 
Warriston School in Scotland In 1910 he 
was one of the three South Australian 
representatives chosen to form a com- 
pany of mounted cadets which visited 
Gieat Britain and the United States On 
leaving school he entered the hardware 
firm of Harris Scarfe and Company of 
Adelaide, and when the 1914-18 war 
broke out enlisted on 10 August He was 
made a sergeant while in camp, and left 
Australia on 22 October 1914 with the 
3rd Light Horse He was at Gallipoli foi 
four and a half months from May 1915, 
and then was invalided to England He 
had m the meantime been promoted lieu- 
tenant In April igi6 he was sent to the 
middle east and in October joined the 
air force He soon won his wings, and 
during the Palestine campaign showed 
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great gallantry, being awaided the M C , 
and bar, the DEC with two bars, and 
the AFC He did a large amount of 
observation and bombing work, was 
the fiist avaitor to fly o\er Jerusalem, 
and in May 1918 was selected to take 
Lieut -colonel T E Lawrence to the 
Sherif Nazir’s camp to carry out his 
work of arranging Arab co operation 
He also made a remarkable flight from 
Cairo to Calcutta in a large Handley- 
Page machine soon after the armistice 
Ttvas signed The distance was 2348 miles, 
the longest flight that had been made up 
to this time 

In 1919 the Austialian go\ernment 
offered a prize of £10,000 for the first 
machine manned by Australians to fly 
from London to Australia in 30 days 
Smith decided to enter for the competi- 
tion and Messrs Vickers were asked to 
supply a machine They agreed to do so 
m October, and on 12 November Ross 
Smith accompanied by his brothei, 
Keith, and Sergeants Bennett and Shieis, 
who had been his mechanics during tlie 
flight from Cairo to Calcutta, started on 
their long journey The machine carried 
865 gallons of petrol and had a cruising 
lange of 2400 miles Bad weather was 
encountered soon after staiting and dur- 
ing the five days spent in flying to 
Taranto most of the time the plane was 
driving through clouds, snow and rain, 
and often they weie obliged to keep to 
dangerously low altitudes From Taranto 
they went to Crete, and then to Cairo, 
where they arrived on 18 November 
Making for Damascus and then Bagdad, 
a simoon swept up on the night of 
arrival, and only the help of a squadron 
of Indian lancers prevented the machine 
being smashed on the ground Keeping 
to the south of Persia the route took 
them to Karachi, Delhi, Calcutta, Ran- 
goon, Bangkok and Singapore The gov- 
ernor-general of the Dutch East Indies 
had ordered aerodromes to be con- 
structed at various points on the islands, 
which proved to be of the greatest use 
But at Sourabaya the aeiodrome had 
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bctn ni rU on icilaimcd land was 

solt nndciiic ith Ihc machine s»ol boi» 
jwed, .ind the position seemed almost 
hopeless Hoivcvei, with the help ot i 
laii»c numlici of natives, a loadway ol 
bimlioo mats 5550 yaids long was laid 
down the plane was dug out and hauled 
on to the mats anel a slice essful take 
off was made with the mats flying m all 
diiections Dai win w'as leachccl on 10 
Deeeinbei by w'ay of Bima anel "J imoi 
The t isk WMS completed in jiist undci 
28 days, the actual flying time being 135 
houis, and the distance coscied 11,340 
miles The journey was continued across 
\ustialia and at Melbourne the pii/c of 
£10,000 W'as handed o\ei anel divided 
tcjually among the foiii membcis of the 
tiew' The inathinc was picsentcd to 
the Commonwealth by Messis Vickers 
I.td as a mcmoiial ol the first flight 
fiom I ondon to Austialia \t the le 
epicst ol the authonties it was flown to 
Vdclaicle, the bnthplaec of ihiee of the 
eiew' I he biothcis Smith weu both 
<1 cate el KBE Smith wnote a short 
.leeount of the journey whuh was pub« 
lishcd in Sydney m Maich 1920, illus 
tiatcd w'lth photogiaphs, under the title, 
ritr Fust Aeroplane Voyage pom Eng 
land io AusUnha Lectin c toms fol- 
lowed m Austialia and England, and 
caily in 1922 it was intended to make a 
flight lound the W'oild On 13 Apiil 
Ross Smith and I leiitcnant Bennett 
took the machine a Vickcis Viking am- 
phibian, foi a tiial flight The machine 
del eloped a spin, nose dived, ind botli 
nun w’oie killed Smith wms unman led 
His book on the journey to Austialia, 
000 Mile’s rhiough Ihe An, appealed 
a fiw’ weeks alter his death 

\ 111111 ol flueilul and modest dis- 
position Smith htul gicat touiagc, de 
terminal ton and lotesighi He had a re 
inaikable wai iccoid, and considering 
the conditions his [light to Vustralia 
was an extraordinaiy feat His bi other, 
Sir Keith Macpheison Smith, born in 
1890, also had a good wai lecord He 
had intended to go on the flight round 


the world but ictuincd to Austialia 
and became the icpicscntatne of Vickcis 
Ltd at Sydney 

The Rt filter, Adcliidt aid The -Ifhtttue), 
Add luU 14 Apul 19J4 r M Cuthek, The 
Anstiahan Flying Coips, Ross Smith, The Fust 
Atioplanc fomtity pom England to Amtiaha 
md 11,000 Miles Thwugh the Ait Who’s TT /a> 
m Austialia, 1911 

SMITH, ^VlIHA^r Ramsas (t 859 1937), 
anthropologist, son of William Smith 
and Maiy MacDonald, was bom at King 
Edwaid Vbci dcenshire, on 27 Novem- 
bci 1859 He attended district schools, 
and winning a Fiee Church scholarship, 
ivcnt to Edinbuigh univeisity and the 
tiaming college for two years At 20 he 
was ajijiointcd head teachci ol a school 
111 the nonh of Scotland, but again at- 
tended Ldinbiugh univeisny studying 
ails and stieiuc subjects, and won an 
entiance scholaiship loi iiKchcine of 
£100 a yeai foi thicc ycais On complet- 
ing his medical course in 1885 he was. 
ajipointcd assistant-piofcssoi of natuial 
histoiy, and demonsti«itoi ol /oology In 
1889 Illiisinthons of '/oology w'as pub- 
lished which he had piepaicd in colla- 
boiation wuth J S Norwtll For two 
yeai s Smith w'as demonstratoi of anatomy 
at Edinbuigh, and in 189(1 was brought 
to Austialia by the South Vustialian 
govenmicnt to fill a position in the 
Adelaide hospital '‘Jhice itais later he 
was appointed city coionei and perman- 
ent head ol the dcpaiiment ol health 
at Adel tide He liael become issociatcd 
w'lth the militaiy forces soon iftci his 
aiiival .ind dining the South Afiican 
w.u was ollieci in th.nge of plague ad- 
ininisti moil it (..'ijic lown Rctiuning 
to Ausii.dll Smith puhlishcd in 11)04 ^ 
Manual Joi Coiotieii, and in his spaie 
time m.itio a special study of the Aus- 
ti than .ibongincs He wms the author of 
the e\ecne*iu article, “ I he \-boug1ne5 of 
Australia ’ which was printed in \olume 
three oJ the Official Yeai Hook of the 
Commomoealth of Australia, jmbhshed 
in 1910 In 1913 he piibhsliccl Medical 
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]}ni!>p)udence fiom the Judicial Stand- 
point, and in 1915 was in charge of the 
\ustialian geneial hospital at Helio 
polls, Egypt On his ictiirn to Adelaide 
he took up his duties at the board of 
health again, contiibuted to the Aus 
tialian Eticyclopaedia, including a large 
part of the aiticle on Aborigines, and 
following a trif) to the South Seas 
brought out his pleasantly written In 
Southern Seas in 1934 The second half 
of this book mostly 1 elates to the ^us 
tialian aboiigines Smith retired in 1929 
and published in 1930 his Myths of the 
Australian Aboriginals, “a collection of 
narratives as told by pure-blooded abori- 
ginals of vauous tribes who have been 
conveisant with the subject from child 
hood” In spite of this statement the 
book must be lead with extreme caution, 
foi the aboriginals m question must 
ha\e had much contact with Europeans 
One IS obliged to ask how much have 
these stones been influenced by this 
contact, and though Smith stated that 
“no pains ha\e been spared in the en- 
dea\oui to find out accurately what was 
in the minds of the narrator” how much 
was he compelled to add in prepaimg 
the stories ioi his book? This was his 
last tolume, and living quietly among 
his books at Belaii he died there on 38 
September 1937 He married in 1889 
Margaiet, daughter of James Mackenzie, 
who piedeceased him There were four 
daughters and one son of the maniage 
Ramsay Smith had many degiees, and 
vras a fellow of the Royal Society, Edin- 
burgh In addition to the volumes 
already mentioned he published some 
pamphlets and contributed largely to 
saentific journals and Chambers En- 
cyclopaedia He ’t\as much inteiested in 
lueratuie, philosophy and music, was 
an excellent public servant, and, apart 
from his last volume, earned a high posi 
tion as an authority on the Australian 
aborigines 

The Advertise}, Adelaide 29 September 1957, 
Who's Who, 19^8, The Times Literary Supple 
merit, 19 March 1931 


SMITH, 'll\’'lLLIAM Saumarez (1836-1909), 
111 St Anglican aichbishop of Sydney, 
eldest son of the Rev Richard Snoixden 
Smith, was boin at St Helier, Jeisey, on 
14 Januai) 1836 He was educated at 
Mailboiough College and Trinity Col 
lege, Cambiidge, where he graduated 
B A with first class honours in classics 
and theology in 1858 He was Crosse 
theological scholar in 1859 Tyiwhitt 
Hebrew scholai in i860, and on fw'O 
occasions w^on the Seatonian prize foi 
poetry He graduated M \ in 1862, B D 
in 1871, DD in 1889, and was a fellow 
of Tiinity College, 186070 Oi darned 
deacon in 1859 and priest in i860, he 
was Mcai of Trumpmgton, 1867 9, and 
principal of St Aldan’s theological col 
lege, 1869 90 He was consecrated bishop 
of Sydney and piimate of Austialia at 
St Paul’s cathedral, London, on 34 June 
1890, and became archbishop in 1897 
At Sydney his episcopate was notable 
chiefly for a great inciease in missionary 
woik, and the home mission fund was 
also established There was some advance 
m education, Moore theological college 
was reopened, and the Church of Eng 
land Grammar School for girls was estab- 
lished in his period Smith was always 
accessible to his clergy and always glad 
to keep in touch with his parishes 
Though an extreme evangelical he was 
broadminded and an advocate foi the 
union ol the churches, and though essen- 
tially a man of peace, he spoke stiongly 
against gambling and other evils He had 
a dislike of ceremonial, a passion for 
accuracy, and was a fine scholar and 
linguist, interested also in astronomy 
and botany He died at Sydney on 18 
April 1909 He married in 1870 Flor- 
ence, daughter of the Rev L Deedes, 
who died in 1890, and was survived by a 
son and six daughters He was the auihoi 
of The Bible, tts Construction, Char- 
acter and Claims (1865), Capernaum, A 
Seaioman Poem (1865), Obstacles to Mis- 
sionary Success (1868), The Disciples, a 
Seatonian Poem (1869), Christian Faith, 
Five Sermons (1869), Lessons on Genesis 
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(1871)), Tin Blood oj ilu hixo risiamcnt 
(1880) In if)ii Ills vciscs wciL collcttccl 
and published undci (he title Cnf)n 
naum and Othe) Boons 

rht S\chu\ Momniir Htinhl k) Ipiil u)(H) 
P Mtnnell The Dtetuman' of Austtala^tan 
Iiio!>)apfty ( iorhfoitl i()(K) Mimon picfival to 
( af}( lutitnn and Otlin Poinis Bi ill'll! Mtisciiiii 
C It ilogiic I B Bo^cc /()!/)«oif l<nn and 
Seven, pp 1 12 1 

SMYTH, Roblri Broi'c.h (i8i{o i88q), 
geologist, minei tlogisi and wiitci on 
aborigines, son ol Edw.iid Smyth, min 
ing engineer, was bom al Caiville near 
Newcastle, England, 111 iS^^o He was 
educated at a school at Whickam, a£tci 
wards studied geology, chcmistiy and 
naluial science, ancl woikcd for five 
ycais at the Dciwcnt non woiks He 
came to Victona m 1853 and was for a 
shoit period on llu goldfields before 
entciing the Victouan suney dcpait- 
ineiit as a diaiightsman In t8r,j he was 
placed ill cliaige of the mctcoiological 
obseivations, .uid in i860 bccanu sec 
ictaiy foi mines He publislud in i8()‘i 
The P)osp((lo)\ Handbook, and in 
i86q a laigc \oIume, The Gold Itelds 
and Mineial Distnds of Vicioua He 
was also icsponsible foi vaiious pamph 
lets on the mining icsoinces of the (ol 
ony including Hmd foi Ihe Gnidana of 
Suioeyoii and Otheis CoUedmg Spea 
mem of Rocks, which appealed m i8yi 
On 1 Ecbiuaiy 187(1 seveial membcis of 
Ins staff sent a pennon to the minister 
for mines asking that an inquiry should 
be held into the despotic conduct of 
Smyth towards his suboulinates Tliree 
Tnembors of parliament wcic appointed 
to mqiuic into the mattei, and after a 
sciics of sittings held in Februaiy Maich 
and Apiil 1876, Smyth icsigutd horn 
the SCI vice He had been w'oiking foi 
many ycais collectiug muteiials foi a 
book on the lilc of the ibongmcs, which 
was published in 1878 at the expense of 
the Victorian government in two large 
volumes, The Ahongines of Vicioua 
with notes lelatmg to the habits of ihe 


Natiuts of Oihei Pa) is of Avshalta and 
Tasmania Smyth \isilcd India m 1879 
incl made a Ripoit on tin Gold Mines 
of ihe South (aston PoUion of the IVyn- 
and and tin Cmcooi Ghat, which was 
published in 1880 He died at Melbouine 
on 9 Octobci 1889 

Smyth was an able and haidwoikmg 
man, tonstilutionally unfitted to be the 
head of a dcpaitment He is remembered 
ioi his book on the aboiigincs in con- 
nexion with which he had the assistance 
ol many helpeis \ large amount of 
maiciial was collected but the \alue of 
his book is now limited, and it has been 
hugely supci seeled by latei work 

Men of the Time in Australia, 1878 P Mcnnell, 
Ihe Dictionary of Australasian Biography, The 
Age, 10 October 1889, The Argus, Februaiy- 
Apiil 187b, Lcttci fioin R H Horne (qv) 
quoted in The Bulletin 20 Febiinry 1929 

SOLANDER, Danifi Caiarles (1736- 
1783), naiuiahst, son of a clergyman, 
was bom m the piovince of Norrland, 
Sweden, on s8 Fcbiuary 1736 He took 
the clcgice oL MD at the university of 
Uiisala, was a pujiil of lAnnaeus and 
came to London m July 1760 with 
strong lecommendations, but found it 
difficult to obtain an appointment In 
17(13 Linnaeus obtained foi him the 
offei of the piofcssorship ol botany at 
St Peteisbuig, but Solandci had just 
obtained some work at the British 
Museum, and declined the appointment 
He was shoitly afterward appointed an 
assistant at tlie museum, and m 1764 was 
elected a iellow of the Royal Society 
He met Sir Joseph Banks (qv) about 
this time, and m 1768 was engaged by 
him as a scientific assistant on the first 
voyage of Captain Cook (q v ) On his 
ictum fiom this voyage Solander be- 
came seeietaiy and librarian to Banks, 
and lived at lus house His position at 
the Biitisli Museum li id been kept open 
foi him, and in 1773 he became keeper 
of the natural history department 
{DN B) He died following a stroke of 
apoplexy, on 16 May 1782 
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Solander was a good-humoured, mod 
est man, of much knowledge and ability 
But he had an indolent procrastinating 
nature, and did not fulfil the hopes of 
his great master Linnaeus He was as 
sociated with Banks in Illusti ations of 
the Botany of Captain Cook’s Voyage 
Round the World, and his The Natural 
History of Many Cmious and Uncom- 
mon Zoophytes, Collected by the late 
John Ellis, was published posthumously 
in 1786 His name was given to a par- 
ticular form of box used for holding 
specimens, and botanically it is preserved 
by the genus Solandra 

A Chalmers, The General Biographical Dic- 
tionary, 1816, vol XXVIII, Biographical Sketch 
by B D Jackson prefixed to Journal of the 
Right Hon Sir Joseph Banks, ed by Sir Joseph 
D Hooker, i8g6 

SOLOMON, Albert Edgar (1876-1914), 
premier of Tasmania, was bom at Long- 
ford, Tasmania, in March 1876 He was 
educated at the state scliool and winning 
an exhibition went on to Horton College, 
Ross, and Launceston Church Grammar 
School He graduated B A in 1895 and 
LL B in 1897 at the university of Tas- 
mania, and subsequently qualified for 
the degrees of M A and LL M He was 
admitted to the bar in February 1898 
He entered politics as member of the 
house of assembly for Ross in April 
iqoq, and almost immediately became 
attorney-general and minister for educa- 
tion in the N E Lewis (qv) second 
and third ministries, taking the addi- 
tional position of minister of mines in 
October 1909 When Lewis retired in 
June 1912 Solomon became premier, 
attorney-general and minister of educa- 
tion, but he had a bare majority of one 
and It required much tact and finesse to 
keep the ministry going until April 1914 
Attention was ^ven to education and 
considerable additions were made to 
the number of state and high schools 
Never a robust man Solomon felt the 
stram of ojB&ce, his health broke down, 
and he died at Hobart in his thirty-ninth 


year on 5 October 1914 He married a 
daughter of J Scott who survived him 
WTth two sons He was a man of unusual 
ability, in private life modest and un- 
assuming, a prominent member of the 
Methodist Church and a temperance re- 
former In politics he was an upright 
and sound administrator, and a good 
speakei and parliamentary tactician His 
early death cut short a promising caieer 

The Mercury, Hobart 6 October 1914, The 
Examiner, Launceston, 6 October 1914 

SORELL, William (1775-1848), third 
governor of Tasmania, was bom in Eng 
land m 1775, the eldest son of Lieut - 
general William Alexander Sorell He 
joined the army in August 1790 as 
an ensign, was promoted lieutenant in 
August 1793, and saw active service in 
the West Indies He became a captain 
in 1795 In 1799 he was aide-de-camp 
to Lieut -general Sir James Murray 
in the abortive expedition to North 
Holland, and in 1800 took part m the 
attacks on Spanish na\al stations After 
the peace at Amiens, Sorell was captain 
in the 18th 01 Royal Irish regiment, and 
m 1804 was promoted major to the 43rd 
legiment In 1807 he was made deputy- 
adjutant-general of the forces at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and was promoted 
bre\et lieutenant-colonel He returned 
to England in 1811 and on 4 February 
1813 retired from the army He had mai- 
ned, but had separated from his wife 
before going to South Africa There he 
formed a connexion with the wife of a 
Lieutenant Kent serving in one of the 
regiments, and it is believed that this 
was the reason for his being retired On 
3 April 1816 he was appointed lieuten- 
ant-governor of Tasmania, amved in 
Sydney on 10 March and at Hobart on 
8 April 1817 In the meanwhile Lieuten- 
ant Kent had brought an action against 
Sorell “for cnminal conversation with 
the plamtififs wife", and on 5 July 1817 
was awarded £3000 damages 
The first problem Sorell had to deal 
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wall w js ihc suppiission ol busliiang 
ing Hi al (Muc ni'itiLutcd i system of 
passpoits ioi assigned sciv uUs and 
ticket 1)1 le i\c men lewaids wcie olkitd 
loi the appichcnsion of basin angeis, 
aid i lew months latei, on u Deecm 
])ci 1817 Macqaaiic (qv) icpoitcd m a 
dispatch that the bashrangers hael been 
‘almost entiicly extiipitcd thioagh the 
letive aiel eneigctie mtasines of Lieut 
govcinoi Soldi Soiell also issued 
a manifesto 1 elating to the protection 
of aboiigines stitiiig that “any persons 
chaiged with killing, firing at oi com 
mitt mg any aet of oatiage should be 
sent to Sydney to take their tnal” How 
evei well meant this might be it quite 
failed in its pm pose In iSiq he issued a 
goscinment oielei, admnably phiascd, 
wainmg sett lets of the eauscs of the oat 
lagcs .aid gmng suggestions how to 
avoid then occmiciKc He especially 
•oideicd that tlie aborigines should not 
be dtpiived ol tluii children, as he 
Jound young intives wcic being kept 
by stock kceptis and pastoialists in a 
kind ol scniislaseiy Anothci oidin- 
ance bi ought m legalations foi the effee 
ti\e biandmg of cattle, a necessary pie- 
caution m a coimiiy with comparatively 
few fences Soicll also devclopv,d ediua- 
tion by inci casing veiy much the num 
ber of schools llic population was in- 
■ci easing, theic had been some tmigra 
tion of free settleis from New South 
Wales, and in 1820 the colonial office 
(onsiderably increased the issue of 
official permits to would be settlers fiom 
England Until then everything Sorell 
diet had to be lefciicd to Maeqaaiic, but 
he was now mfoimtd that letters Irom 
the colonial office lesjieeting land gt.inls 
would be diiectcd to bun so that he 
tould deal with them without the loimc'i 
delay In this yiat alioai ^00 siad sheep 
arimd fnna New South W'alis whieJi 
Jed to a consicleiable impiosctncnt m 
the quality of the Hocks In April 1821 
Macquarie visited Tasmania, and in a 
dispatch to Earl Bathurst dated 17 July 
enclosed a go\ eminent and geneial order 
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he hid published m which he moie 
th ai once highly conmicnded Sorell for 
the woik he had done Ihe years Irom 
i8ai to 1821 wcie ycais of quiet pro- 
giess dm mg which Soicll, altei consul- 
tation with the leading business men, 
succeeded m getting the fust bank 
lounded, the Van Diemen’s Land Bank, 
md iheie was gieat expansion m tiade 
VaiioLis giammai schools in which 
secondaiy teaching was gi\en weie 
staited, and m addition to those of the 
Chiu ch of England, clergy from the 
Roman Catholic and Methodist chmehes 
also began to do duty Soiell also began 
disidmg the convicts into diffcient 
classes, sending the woist of them to 
Macquaiie Harboiu About Octobei 1823 
Soiell heaid piivately tint he was likely 
to be retailed He had become \cry 
populai, anti in Detembci 1821 a gen- 
et al meeting of the mhabxiants had dc 
tided to picscnt him with a service of 
plate of a value not less than 500 guineas 
Whtn the news ol 1 ns impending recall 
leiked out anothci meeting of the col- 
onists was held on 30 Octobei 1823, and 
an addiess to the king was prepared 
piaymg that he should not be lemovcd 
SmuLu icsolutions were passed at 
Launceston But it was loo late for these 
meetings to have any effett The dis- 
patch intimating Sorell’s lecall was 
dated 2(1 August 1823 and ariived a few 
weeks later His successor, Lieut - 
governoi Aithm (qv), arrived on 12 
May 1824, Soiell left foi England 
oil 12 June He was given a pension of 
£500 a yeai and died on 4 June 1848 
(Death notice, The Times, 8 June 1848) 
I here were several children of his mar- 
uage, one of whom, William Sorell, 
junioi, was appointed registrar of the 
supicmc eouit at Hobait m 1824, and 
held this position until his death m 
18O0 His daughtei maiiicd Ihomas 
Aiuokl and became the mother of Mrs 
Humpicy Ward the novelist (q v) 

Sorell was an excellent administrator 
Coming to Tasmania after a discredited 
governor and finding everything in con- 
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fusion, he speedily set to woik to put 
things in order and win the lespect of 
eveiyone in the community He was thoi- 
oughly honest, active, wise, and intelli 
gent Coin teotis to all, he could be detei- 
mined when it was necessaiy Much ex- 
ploiation was done dm mg the peiiod 
of his lule the population w’as quad- 
lupled, and the wealth of the colony 
much mcieascd His iccall w^as thoi 
oughly unpopulai, and it was unfortun 
ate that the same cause which led to 
Sorcll's lea\ing the army should ha\e 
been brought to the notice of the colon 
lal office, and made an end of the caieer 
for which he was so eminently fitted 

Histoiical RtcotdK of Australia ser III \ols H 
to V, ser 1 ^ols IX and X R W Giblin 
The Early History of Tasmania^ vol II, J 
West The Hrstoi\ of Tasmania J Fenton, 

A Histofs of Tasmania The Gentleman's Maga 
zine, X-ugust 1848, p 204 

SOUTER, Dvvid Hcnr\ (18(12-1935). 
artist and jouinalist, son of an engineei, 
w'as born at Aberdeen, Scotland, on 30 
Maich i8b2 He studied ait at the local 
"blanch of the South Kensington school, 
contributed to a local jouinal. Bon 
Accoid, and wxnt to Natal in 1881, 
wheie he engaged m journalism He 
came to Sydney m 1886, obtained a posi- 
tion with John Sands and Company, con- 
tributed caitoons to the T'iihune, and in 
1888 founded the “Biush Club” of which 
he became piesident In 1892 he began 
(ontiibuting diawings to the Bulletin, 
and foi a peiiod of 35 years had at 
least one di awing in every issue Theie 
are \arious stones about the cat which 
so frequently appeared in his drawings, 
one being that it was e\ol\ed from a 
blot that fell on a di awing at the last 
moment, and anothei that it fii’st ap- 
peared to fill in a blank space When the 
Society of Vitists was established at 
Sydney in 1893 Souter was elected to 
the council, and from 1901 to 1902 was 
Its president He was ait editor of Art 
<and Architectine from 1904 to 1911, and 
foi many yeais was associated with Wil- 
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liam Brooks and Company and illustrated 
many of the school books issued by 
them In his latei )eais he was on the 
editoiial staff of Country Life He died 
suddenly at Sydney on 22 September 
1935 He married Janet, daughter of 
David Swanson, wdio died in 1932, and 
w'as survived by two sons and thiee 
daughters 

Souter was a stocky, kindly, humor- 
ous, friendly, couiageous man, who 
wiote short stories, verse, light ai tides 
and plays, with a capable and ready 
pen His separate publications were The 
Grey Kimono the Libretto of an Oper- 
etta, published in 1902, and Bush Bahs 
with Pictures, rhymes for children, with 
his own illustrations, which appeared in 
1933 He did a fair amount of painting 
in water-colour, 10 examples weie shown 
at the exhibition of the Society of Aitists, 
held at Melbourne in igoy, but his 
leputation lests on his black and white 
woik which considering the mass of it 
W'as very even in quality A scrap-book 
containing a collection of his eailier woik 
from the Bulletin is at the public lib- 
lary, Melbourne A collection of his War 
Cartoons, lepimted from the Stock and 
Station Journal, was published at Syd- 
ney in 1915 He also illustrated volumes 
written by Ethel Tumei and other 
Australian authors 

The Sydney Momtng Herald, 24 September 
1955, The Argus, Melbourne, 24 September 
1935, W Moore, The Story of Australian Art, 
E Moms Millci Aiislrulwn Literature The 
Bulletin, 25 ^cptcnibcj 19 j-, 

SOUTHERN, Clara (1861-1940), artist, 
was bom at Kyneton, Victoria, in 1861 
She studied at the national gallery school 
at Melbourne undei Folingsby (q v ) 
and spent much of her life at Warran- 
dyte, a township on the Yarra some 15 
miles from Melbourne She did much 
sincere painting of tins country, but 
though her pictures were admired by 
the artists of her time, they were not 
very well known She died on 15 De- 
cember 1940 There is an excellent ex- 
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ample of hei work in the Melbourne 
s?al]ciy, “The Bee Faim”, subtle and le 
hncd m coloiii Miss Southern manicd 
John Flinii but usually exhibited iindei 
hei original name 

W Moore, The Stoiy of Aushahan Art, Cata 
logne of the Ntittoiiiil Gallety of Victotm, 
i()43, The Aigus, ig ncccinbcr 19 jo 

SPENCE, Catherine I-Ieien (1825 
1910), advocate of proportional repre- 
sentation, novelist, journalist and sociolo- 
gist, daughter of David Spence, writer 
to the signet, and Helen Brodie, was 
boin at Mehose, Scotland, on Octo 
ber 1825 Her schoolmistress, Miss Saiah 
Phin, was a “born teachei in advance of 
liei own time” Miss Spence had a happy 
childhood but m her fourteenth year 
hci lathei met with heavy financial 
losses and emigiated with his laniily to 
the new colony ot South Austialia Miss 
Spent c earned with hci a Icttci horn 
her schoolmistress ccitifynig that she 
was able “to imdeitake both the useful 
and oniaiiicnial branches of education 
—French, Italian and music you tlioi 
oughly undei stand” Some yeais of 
piivatioii followed her aiiival in South 
Australia at the end of 18*^9 The family 
lived in a tent neai Adelaide, some cows 
wcie bought, and the milk was sold to 
the townspeople Hei fathei was then 
appointed town clerk at £150 a year, 
but in a little while the position was 
temporarily done away with At 17 years 
of age Miss Spence became a daily gov- 
erness at sixpence an hour, and spent 
several years in teaching She refused 
one offei of mairiage on account of the 
Calvinistic creed of hci admirer Her 
own views were rccoided in hei volume, 
An Ag 7 iositc*s Progresi, published 
anonymously many years diciwuds 
She also began to take an lme1c^t in 
politics and took part m the controversy 
on “State Aid to Religion” Her brother, 
John Brodie Spence, was tlic Adelaide 
correspondent of the Melbourne Aigvs, 
and Miss Spence began her jouinalistic 
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cn ccr by wilting lus letters foi him In 
1851. Inst novel, Cfara Mo)tson, was 
published, which was followed by Tender 
and Trill (1856), Mr HogmtJi'i Will 
(1865), and The duthofs Daiighte) 
(1867) These volumes, like othei eaily 
Austialian books, aic piactically unpio 
curable There aie piobably not nioic 
than two 01 thice complete sets of them 
in existence A-notlier novel, Gatheied 
In, appealed m the Adelaide Obsewei 
but was never published m book form 
Hci novels aie sincere, well-written 
stones but only one attained much cii 
dilation, and their author appears to 
ha\c icreivcd little more than £100 from 
the foil! of them Miss Spence, howcvei, 
took no little comfoit from the fact 
tliat the leading of Mi Hognith’s Will 
by Edwaul Wilson (qv) suggested the 
founding of the gicat Edward Wilson 
tiiist that has meant so much to the 
chanties of Mclbonine The gieatest m- 
tcitst in the lilc ol Miss Spence came to 
hci in 1850 when she icacl an aiticlc by 
John Stuart Mill which appealed in 
luisei's Magazine suppoitmg Thomas 
Haic’s system of piopoitional lepie 
sentation She wiote a pamphlet on 11, 
Plea foi Pine Demon ary, published m 
i86i, which icccivcd the approval of 
Haie, Mill, Rowland Hill and Piofessoi 
Ciaik, who considered it to be the best 
aigumcnt on the populai side that had 
appealed Until ncai the end of hci life 
she continued to fight foi this system 
By the kindness of a fuend Miss 
Spence was able to visit Europe in 1865 
In England she met Mill and Hare and 
revisited the scenes of her childhood 
Returning at the end of 1 866 she began 
to take an mteiest m the question of 
destitute duldrcn and the gradual de 
velopmcnt of the boaiding-out system, 
doing much woik on the committee of 
the Boarding-out Society In 1871 she 
began public speaking with a Icctuic on 
the Brownings, tlie first of many she 
was to delivei, and in 1878 became a 
regular contributor to the South Aus 
tiahan Regisiei For a period of 15 years 
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she wiote many social and political 
-irticles for its columns Miss Spence also 
\MOtc many itMCws for the Sydney 
Motning I Id aid, and ai tides loi the 
Mdhouine Revieio, the Victoiian Rc 
mew, and the CouiJiill Magazine She 
began wilting scimons and delivered 
many in Unitarian chuiches at Adelaide, 
Melbouine and Sydney She had an ev- 
cellent voice and hei evident sinceiity 
had a great effect In i88o Miss Spence 
published a little volume for school 
children, The Law; JVe Live Undei, 
she had been the fiist woman appointed 
on a board of advice by the South A.us 
tralian education depaitment and 
lealized the necessity for children learn 
ing something aliout civics Many yeais 
later she was much interested in the 
kindergarten movement She was mak 
mg a good income as a journalist but a 
gieat deal was spent in chanty, not 
always wisely as she heiself said In the 
eaily eighteen- nineties she found heiself 
able to give much time to lecturing on 
piopoitional lepresentation, and in 
1893 visited the United Slates as a gov 
eminent commissioner and delegate to 
the great Woild’s Fair congresses at 
Chicago A visit to Euiope followed, 
and soon alter hei return to Adelaide at 
the end of 1894 she welcomed the sue 
cess of the women's suffrage movement 
In 1895 Miss Spence became first 
piesident of a league formed for the 
fuitheiance of effective voting, and 
fought hard without success for its in- 
clusion in the Australian constitution She 
was also a candidate for the federal con- 
vention of 1897 but was not elected She 
paid a visit to Sydney m her seventy-fifth 
year and then went on to Melbourne, 
giving addresses m both cities, and a 
yeai later in 1901 became president of 
the South Australian Co operative Cloth- 
ing Company, formed for the benefit of 
operauves in the shirtmakmg and cloth- 
ing trades In 1903 Miss Spence had the 
first serious illness of her Me, but re- 
covered and continued her many activi- 
ties Her State Children in Australia, A 


Htsioiy of Boar ding-out and its Develops 
rnents was published in 1907 She died 
on 3 Apiil 1910 

Miss Spence was shoit, in later life 
stout, and homely in appearance She 
brought a thoroughly reasonable, wise 
and acute mind to the social problems 
ol her day, and m private life was full 
of the kindliest human nature, with a 
charity that enabled her “to help lame 
dogs over stiles” all her life Propor- 
tional representation, the dearest wish 
of her life, has been adopted to some 
extent in Tasmania, Western Australia 
and New South W-^ales, and the system 
of prefeiential voting now generally in 
force in Australia may be regarded as 
a step towards the effective voting she 
so ardently fought for A gieat public- 
spirited citizen she spent her life in 
woikmg for her country Aftei her death 
a fund was raised by public subscription 
so that her portrait could be painted 
and presented to the national gallery at 
Adelaide, and the government founded 
the Catheiine Helen Spence scholarship 
in her memory This scholaiship is 
awarded every four yeais, and one of the 
conditions is that the winner shall spend 
two years abroad in the study of social 
science 

Catherine Helen Spence An Autobiogiaphy 
Jeanne T Young, Catherine Helen Spence, 
South Australian Registei, 4 \pul 1910 

SPENCE, Percy Frederick Siaion 
(1868-1933), artist, was born at Sydney 
in 1868 He became a contributor to the 
Bulletin and also exhibited at the Royal 
Art Society He went to Europe in 1895 
and illustrations by him appealed in 
Black and Whiter the Graphic, and othei 
well-known publications of the time He 
had two pictures in the Royal Academy 
exhibition of 1899 and his work was also 
accepted in the three following years 
In 1901 he was responsible for the illus- 
trations to Britain’s Austral Empire, 
mostly portraits of the leading Australian 
politicians of that period In 1905 he 
was back m Sydney and held a one man 
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show ol Ills uoik ind in iqu) he pio 
\ukcl 75 illiisti iiions loi tlu xolumc 
in Jllack s (oloiii senes llu'.c 
ait li inUy illusti Ui\t bnl ihcy show 
Spciut io h.uc been .in aUist of ability 
nn<l \ niLty He tlie'tl in London in 
\ui>ust i()pj He IS lepiescnted m the 
national galleiy md the Miuhell libiaiy 
at Sydney Peneil sktichcs of R L 
Stevenson and Pliil May aic in the 
mtionil poiliait galleiy, London, and 
othci poitiaits aie at Sydney iimveisily 
and at the high couit, Sydney The Aus- 
tialian fleet itjii}, and a poitiait ol Rcai- 
Adninal Patey aie at Btiekingham 
Palate 

W Nfooit., lilt ^foiy of Amtuilum Art, The 
Slutho it)<)(> \ e.ravts, Flu Ro^al Atademy 

I \hibtt<n s 

SPENCE, Wii i lAM CniiiiRii (i8 jfi iqab) 

I aboni leadti .ind ])oh(ieian was boin 
in the Oikney Islands in iHjb, and was 
bioujihi to Victona, m i8r,<^ Ihs laimly 
Wdit to the (ountiy and at an eaily .igt 
Sptiut was lulping to < lui his livini* 
At 14 yiats ol age lu w.is with a to 
opei tine p.niy ol nnntis and it 17 ht 
vv.is cinploytd as a butdiei In later 
yeais he woikcd m tlu mints at Ballaiat, 
and 111 1878 was one ol the oigani/tis 
and sceictaiy of a nnntis' union at C its 
wiek Ho was cngigtd in oimni/ing 
mimis’ unions thioughout Anstiaha loi 
some ycais, and in i88a bttanu geiieial 
stcu'taiy ol the Aiinlgaiuatcd Mmeis' 
Assoeiaiion In 188(1 an attempt by sta 
tion owncjs to reduce the amonnt paid 
lor sheaiing sheep fiom £i to 17/(1 a 
huntUed Icel to tlie oigaiu/ation ol the 
Am ilti.imaitd Sheauis’ Union Speme 
bteimt iK.isuui ol the new movement 
.md insiMtd tint the union must ignoic 
ill pohiual boimdaiies Oigam/eis wtu 
sent out and in 1887 the stinggJc began 
iKMween the owneis and the shcaie'is 
which was to last many years Spciicc 
alterwaids claimed that the policy of 
the union from its inception was con 
dilation Certainly the cirailai sent to 


ilie St ition owntis in teliniai) 1888 
tould h ndly have hetn nuiu uasonable 
It vvas asked that 1 (onleitncc should 
be held bttvvten lepustnt itms of the 
iimon .111(1 ol tlu owiitis but veiy lew 
ol tlu lutM took iny notice ol the cn 
(iilai and none aluiultd the proposed 
(onleieiue Ihe stiuggk went on with 
vaiying loiUiius but at a conlcrence 
held with the New South Wdes owners 
m Vugiist i8qi the shearcis practically 
siucceelcd 111 obtaining then tcims 
In the* maiitnne stiike ol i8qo and 
the Queensland sheaieis’ stiikc ol 1891 
Spence was a prominent figuic, and 
though the financial depression which 
followed increased the dilheultics of the 
unions on account of the large number 
ol unemployed, some piogiess was 
ni ide He was piesuknt ol the Austialian 
Woikds’ Union lor many ycais, and in 
i8()8 was elected a mcmbei ol the New 
South Wkdes k'gislatnc assembly foi 
(,obai In 1901 he was clectid Im Dar- 
hug in the icdcial houst ol icpicsen- 
i lints and luld tlie st it until tqiy 
Ih W.IS <i iiumhei ol the sdeet tom 
millet on shipping stnites in 1905, was 
postmast' 1 gtiuial m the tlind I'lslui 
(tj V ) iiuiusliy htmi Sepieinbei 191 j to 
Oitobei 1915, .md viti pusidint ol the 
evttuLivt tountil in \V M Hughes’s 
nuiiistiy Jiom Noveinbti iqili to I'cbiu 
aiy 1917 With Huglus and otlieis he 
was (jetted fiom the Lahoyi paity in 
iqit) on the eonsiiipiion issiu He was 
a Nationalist candidate at the 1917 
gcnt'ial election and was defeated, but 
came 111 loi Darwin, I asmania, at a by- 
election 111 the iollowing June He le 
Dud lioni that sc .11 in 3919, uid stood 
Itn B.itinan, Vuioiia, but wis deleated 
lie died at Iciang, Victoua, on 13, 
Dcccmbei i()«() He man led and was 
suivivcd by Jus wile and stvcial child 
Jcn He was the auilioi ol two books, 
Aushalia's A%uakpntng--'l httiy Years in 
Ihe Life of an Auslialtan Agiiatoi (1909), 
and History of ihe A W V (1911) Both 
give an mtercsimg, but somewhat one 
sided view of social conditions in Aiis- 
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tialia at the end of the nineteenth cen 
tury 

Spence has been called the “mildest 
mannered man that evei lan a stiike’ 
It was uonical that one who had woiked 
so hard and done so much for the Labour 
movement should have been cast out of 
It, but Spence was comparatuely philo 
sophical because he consideied that the 
battle had piactically been won 

The Argus and The Age, Melbourne, 14 Decern 
ber 1936, The Bulletin, 16 Decembei 1926 
W G Spence History of the AWU and 
Australia’s Awakening Commonwealth Pailta 
mentaiy Handbook, 1926 

SPENCER, Thomas Edward (1845- 
1911), humoious writer, was born at 
London on 30 December 1845 He came 
to Australia when 18 yeais of age, but 
soon afterwards returned to England 
and worked at his trade of stone mason 
At the age of 24 he was elected vice- 
president of the Stonemasons’ Society of 
London, and had some expeiience in 
the settlement of industiial disputes 
He went to Austialia again m 1875 and 
became a successful buildei and con- 
ti actor He contributed veise and prose 
sketches to the Bulletin and other jour- 
nals, and one set of verses “How Mc- 
Dougall topped the Scoie”, included m 
the Bulletin Reciter, published in 1901, 
became ^cl^ populai A collection of his 
w'oik. How McDougnll Topped the 
Scot e and othci Vciscs aud SkfUhr s was 
published in 190b Ihis was followed 
by Budgeiee Ballads in 1908, reprinted 
under the title How Doheity Died in 
1910, and four volumes of prose humor- 
ous sketches. The Surprising Adventuies 
of Mrs Bridget MeSweeney (1906), A 
Spuing Cleaning and Other Stones (1908), 
The Haunted Shanty and other Stories 
(1910), and That Droll Lady (1911) 
Bindaxualla An Australian Story (igisi), 
is 111 a more serious vein During the last 
years of his life Spencer spent much of 
his time as an arbitrator in industrial 
disputes Between 1907 and 1911 he pre- 
sided over many wages boards, and his 


I expeiience and sense of justice enabled 
j him to do veiy laluable wwk He died 
at S)dnev on 6 Mav 1911, leaving a 
I widow, three sons and two daughters 
I Spencer v\ as a genial man full of kind- 
liness and wit The humour of his books 
IS \ery much on the surface, but it was 
popular and he had a large audience 
All his books weie published at a 
shilling in the Bookstall sei les, and many 
thousands of each weie sold The 10th 
edition, 44th thousand, of That Droll 
Lady was published in 1923, and othei 
volumes continued to be sold for many 
yeais after the authors death 

The Sydney Morning Heiald, 8 May 1911, 
The Bulletin, 25 May 1911 F Morns Miller 
Australian Literature 

SPENCER, Sir Walter Baldwin (i86o- 
1929), biologist and anthiopologist, the 
second son of Reuben Spencei and his- 
wife, orginally a Miss Ciicuit, was boin 
at Stretford, Lancashiie, on 23 June 
i860 His father who had come from 
Deibyshire in his youth obtained a posi- 
tion with Rylands and Sons, cotton, 
manufacturers, and lose to be chan man 
of ns boaid of diiectois when Rylands 
became a company His son was educated 
at Old Trafford school, and on leaving, 
entered the Manchester school of ait He 
stayed only one year but nevet f 01 got 
his training in drawing, his power of 
illustrating his university lectuies wnth 
rapid sketches in later yeais often arous- 
ing the admn ation of his students Aftei 
leaving the school of arts Spencer went 
to Owens College and, fortunate in find- 
ing an enthusiastic teacher, Milnes Mar- 
shall, to guide him in his study of bio- 
logy, gained a scholarship at Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford Before going to Oxford he 
won the Dalton prize in natural history 
Spencer began his studies at Oxford in 
1881 and worked hard, resisting the 
temptation to spend too much time with 
friends and in sport In June 1884 he 
qualified for his B A degree obtaining 
first-class honours in natural science In 
1885 he became assistant to Professor 
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Mostlcv mcl'ihoitly illciwauls h itl \aUi- 
il)lc (vjKiuiuc. hmi and Pio 

fcssoi 10 itnu)V( ilu I me l'o\ 

PiURutis eolltction Iiotn South ken 
suis^ton to ()\loid Pits assotiation with 
these elistingiushccl men in this t.isk no 
doubt Iaii>tly hclpcel to tle^clop his ui- 
tcicst in anthiopology .intl inuhtuni 
woik In Jamuny x88t> he obtained a 
fellowship at Lincoln College He had 
alieidy eontiibiiteel \auous papeis to 
scientific jouinals, one of which, on the 
Pineal eye in li/aiels, had aioiiscd much 
inteicst, and having applied lot the pio 
fcssoiship ol biology at Melboiiine in 
June i88fi was clectcel to that than in 
Januaiy 1887 A few days latci he was 
mat lied to Maiy Llizabcth Bowman and 
k(t foi Austialia whoic he aiuveel in 
Maiih lie innneihately set about oigaii 
i/ing lus new school, theehui liael just 
1)0(11 lonndcd and sue etc (led in gelling 
a gi.mi ol /,8ooo to begin Inulelnig his 
leetme looms aiiel lalioiatoiie's He 
slioweel inudi eajialnlily is i let tin ei 
and oigam/ei, anel also took i lull pait 
ill the gciuial aetivilies ol the unnetsitv 
But his Intel csts went not eeinlinetl to 
his um\eisity duties he look i leading 
pait in the piocccclmgs ol the Royal 
Society oi Victoiia, the Field Natuialists’ 
Club, and the Austialasiaii Association 
£01 the Aeh ancement of Seicnee, and did 
valuable woik foi those bodies 

In i 8<)4 <i new fielel was opened tip 
lot Spencei when he jonieel the W V 
Horn scientific expedition which leit 
\eldaicle in May i8q | to explotc Cciiii il 
Austialia la July he met F j Gillen 
(civ) at Alice Spiings with whom he 
w.is to be so much associated in the study 
oL the abotigmes Jhe expedition eov- 
euel some 3000 miles m about thiec 
months and on his letuin Speiicci busied 
lunisell; with editing the lepoit to whieh 
lie also hugely eoiuiibutcd It was pub 
iished 111 1896 At this tune Spcucci must 
have been a very busy man but he was 
iicvei too busy to be unable to give time 
to a worthy student In 1896 Grafton 
Elliot Smith (q v ), then only known as a 
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bnlhaiit student liom Sydney unuer 
sity p.issmg thiough Melbourne on his 
way to England, spent a day with Spen 
eei and afleiwaids spoke of his ehaim 
enthusiasm, modesty and gcneiosity In 
Novembei 1896 Spcneci was again at 
Alice Spimgs beginning the woik with 
Gillen which lesultcd m the Native 
Tubes of Cenlial dmtuilia, published m 
i8t)g Gillen was a lemaikable man who 
had won the confidenee ol the natives by 
his kindly uiiclei standing of their point 
ol view He had Icaincd then language, 
and the blacks had faith in him Spencer 
loo was gifted with patience, understand 
ing and kindliness, and soon gained then 
eoiifideiiee also He continued this work 
with Gillen during the vacations of the 
two following yeais, encomaged by Pro- 
lessoi ■'1)101 and (Sii) james Piazei An 
immense imoimt ol miteiial 1 elating to 
mbal eusloms w is aetumul iieel, incl the 
book with the names o( both Gillen anel 
Speiieei 011 the title pige, was seen 
thiough the piess h) l)i Pi.i/ei Itcicatcd 
a guai se'iisatioii 111 the stunt die woilcl, 
uul although it toulel not be cxpccLctl 
that thcic would be gemi il aguement 
IS to the conelusions to ht eh awn f 10111 it, 
all could igiet that heie was i sounel 
and icmaikablc pieec ol itstaich woik 
Spciieei had been apjiomtecl a tiustec 
oi the publu libiaiy 111 1895 When Sn 
Ficeleiiek McCoy (ep) died 111 May 

1899 he became honoi.uy eluectoi oi the 
nation il museum He was to do an eiior 
iiious amount of woik 111 the Jollowmg 
years, anel to picsent to the museum 
many valuable collections ol sacied and 
ceicmonial aboiigiiial objects collected 
dining Ins )Oiirntys He was elected a 
Icllow oi the Royal Society, London, m 

1900 and m 1901 spent u months in the 
field with Gillen going 1 10m Ooehiadaita 
to Powell Creek and then eastward to 
Borraloola on the Gulf of Caipentaria 
Iheir experiences and studies lormcd 
the basis of the next book, The Northern 
Tribes of Central Australia, which ap 
peared in 1904, dedicated to David Syme, 
who had given £iooo towards the cost 
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of the expedition In this yeai Spencer 
became piesidcnt of the piotessorial 
board, an ofiice he 'i\as to hold foi seven 
)eais Theie was then no paid vice- 
chancellor at Melbourne univeisity and 
much administi ative woik fell on Spen- 
cei’s shouldeis He carried it competently 
and without complaint and even found 
time to take an interest in the sporting 
activities of the undei graduates In 1911 
at the request of the Commonwealth 
government he led an expedition 111 the 
Northern Tenitory sent to make in- 
quiries into conditions theie, and in the 
following year he published his Across 
■iustinlia and also accepted the position 
of special commissioner and chief pio- 
tector of aborigines He explored much 
little-known tenitory and got m touch 
with new tribes The stoiy of this will 
be found in Native Tubes of ike NoUh- 
etn Teiutoiy of Ausiialia (1914) 

In 1914 Spencer was honoiaiy seciet- 
aiy for the meeting of the Butish Asso- 
ciation foi the Advancement of Science 
held in Melbourne He was also con- 
tiiving to do a gieat deal of work at the 
national museum In igib at the le- 
quest of the Felton bequest’s committee 
he went to England to obtain an ait 
advisei foi the Felton bequest He was 
also taking an interest in Australian 
ai lists and incidentally getting togethei 
a lemaikable collection of Australian 
pictiucs He had been made (. M G in 
190}. and in 1916 he was cTcated a 
KCMG In 1919 he lesigned his pio- 
fessoiship and in 1920 became vice-presi- 
dent of the trustees of the public library 
of Victoiia He paid two more visits to 
the centre of Australia, one in 1923 with 
Dr Leonard Keith Ward, the govern- 
ment geologist of South Australia, and 
the othei m 1926 These visits enabled 
Spencei to revise his earlier researches 
and considei on the spot various oppos- 
ing theories that had been brought for- 
ward His The Arunta a Study of a 
Stofie Age People (1927), confirms the 
view that his earlier conclusions were in 
essentials correct Wanderings in Wild 


Austialia, published a year later and 
slightly more popular in form, completes 
the list of his more important books, a 
list of his other published writings will 
be found in Spencer's Last Journey 
Spencei went to London in 1927 to see 
these books through the press Ten yeais 
befoie he had said that he realized he 
was not getting younger and must re- 
gard his field work as finished But his 
eager spirit would not allow him to rest 
In February 1929, in his sixty-mnth yeai, 
he travelled in a cargo boat to Magallanes 
and then went in a little schooner to 
Ushuaia at the south of Terra del Fuego 
trying to get in touch with the few re- 
maining Indians In June he went to 
Hoste Island seeking an old Yaghan 
woman who was leputed to know a little 
English There he became ill and died of 
heart failuie on 14 July 1929 Lady 
Spencer and two daughteis survived him 
Spencer was a man of medium height, 
spare in form, the embodiment of 
energy Never neglecting his university 
or his scientific work he yet found time 
to sit on the councils of such widely 
diffeient bodies as the Royal Humane 
Society, the Victorian Artists’ Society 
and tlie Victonan Football League of 
which he was president foi some time 
As an ethnologist he showed gicat pati- 
ence, he could understand that the brain 
of a primitive man might easily tn e, and 
the thoroughness of his scientific w^ork 
helped to give him the first place in 
Australia m his own field His sense of 
justice insisted that full credit should 
be given to his co-workers When The 
Arunta A Study of a Stone Age People 
appeared m 1927 Gillen’s name as joint 
author appeared on the title-page though 
he had died 15 years before Many de- 
grees and honours came to Spencer, he 
was vciT jjJeascd when his old college, 
Exeter, elected him an honorary fellow 
A stained glass window in Exeter Col- 
lege hall which commemorates some of 
the great men of that college includes 
Spencer's name Close by is his portrait 
by W B Meinnes (qv), and another 
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pom in ])) tins iiiisL wjlJ also Ik loiintl 
If Altlhouuic uiintisity A vnul pu 
sent iiion of Spciicci l)y G W Lanibcit, 
VR \ ((| \ ) js at lilt national must urn, 
AlLlhoiiini, lliL mni\alkd collection ol 
iinplcnKiits and specimens ol aboijginal 
aiL ivliith lie picsciiud to the natioiul 
museum .lu aiiolhei memoiial to him 
‘His mitings will long suivivc him foi 
the enlightenment ol a distant posteiity 
and loi a monument, moie lasting than 
bionze oi maiblc to his lame” (Sii James 
Inazci, Spema'^s L(i<ii Jouuuy, p 13) 

tel by R R MartU and 1 K Penniman, 
\j)tn(ci’s last Jimitit)' L La 1 Armstiong 
uul R D Bovs The Hook of the Pubhc Ltbraiy 
of Vtcto)m, 190b ^1, So Giafton llhot Stmtli 
bv his (olh agues, person il knowledge 

SPOFFORTH, Fruiertck Robfri (1853 
n]2()}, ciickctti w.is boin at Balmain, 
Sydney, on t) Scplcmbei 1853, the son of 
a bankei He w<is educated at Eghnlon 
College, Sydney, and Wtis altci wards em- 
ployed m the Bank ol New South Wtilcs 
He came into notit' as a mcmbci of 
the New South Wales eighteen m Jami 
aiy 187J. ivhcn he totik two wickets loi 1(1 
in a match against Gi ace’s English 
eleven He was a legulai icpicscntative 
111 the New South Wales team in intei 
colonial matches and m the December 
1877 game went in second wicket down 
and made 25, the highest scot c m either 
innings m a lowscoimg match But 
though he batted compaiatively well 
duiing the 1878 and 1880 Austialian 
toms in England he hcnccioith coucen 
bated on his bowling and established a 
gicat reputation In 1878 he took 109 
wickets at a cost ol loss than is luns a 
wicket, but was less suctcssful m 1880, 
being kept out of several games by an 
injury In 1882 ho got 188 wickets lor 
an average ot just ovci 12 and had his 
most icmaikable aelnevcmcnt in the 
1882 lest match at I oids, when foi the 
lust time England was beaten by Aus- 
tralia England was set 89 runs to win, 
lost two wickets for 50, and the matdi 
appeared to be over But Spofforth in 


the last 11 oveis bovvlctl 10 maidens, 
took loiu wiekcts foi two luns, and the 
Vustialians won by seven luiis Alto 
gclliei be took ij wukots foi 90 luns 
m this match lie was also \eiy sucess- 
liil in the 1881 and i88() toms He icpie- 
sented New South \VaUs horn 1874 to 
i88r, and Vicloiia Jiom 1883 to 1887 
1888 he settled m England, played for 
Deibyslmc m 1889 and 1890, and in 
189I) playing loi M C C though m Ins 
foi ty-thiid year, took eight lekets for 74 
against \oikshiic He played club cricket 
lot Hampstead foi some ycais altei 1890 
and seemed a large number of wickets 
at a low cost In England he went into 
business as a tea mei chant and was very 
successful He revisited Ausualia on, 
moie than one occasion and letained 
lus micicst in the game to the end He 
died at Surbiton, Smic), on 4 June 1926 
He was survned by his wile, two sons, 
and tw'o daughteis 
Spolforth was w'clJ omi si\ feet m 
height, lean, and very siiong He began 
as a fast bowler though he did not have 
a \ciy long urn, and giadually quietened 
down to last mcdmm-pacc wuth an occa- 
sional cxlia last ball He had a sharp 
bieak lioni the oil and was able to dis- 
guise changes ol jiaec His bowling a\ cr- 
ag cs ill fiisl class matches when the com 
paiativcly low scoring of the period is. 
taken into account, do not suggest that 
he stood out fiom his fellows, but Lord 
Hawke who played fust class cncket for 
a gieat many years considered him. to be 
the most difficult bowlei he had ever 
played against He is generally consid- 
ered to have been the greatest bowler 
of his time, and it is difficult to select 
a bowlei of any othci time to place be- 
fore him 

The Times, 5 Jmic 1926, The Sydney Morning 
Herald, 5 June 1926, J Wisclcn, Cnckeiefs 
Almanack, ipay, P Mennell, The Dtciionary 
of Australasian Biography 

STANFORD, William (c 1837-1880), 
sculptor, was born in England m 1836 
or 1837 and as a youth was apprenticed 
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to a stone mason He came to Victoiia 
in 1852 and for a time worked on the 
diggings at Bendigo In 1854 he -was 
found guilty on a charge of hoi se steal- 
ing and was sentenced to 10 years im- 
prisonment A.fter serving neaily six 
years he was released on ticket of-leave 
On 1 May i860 Stanfoid was found 
guilty on two chaiges of highway 10b 
bery and one of horse stealing, and was 
given sentences amounting to 22 years 
Stanfoid afterw'aids declaied he was 
quite innocent of two of the chaiges, 
and that in the third he was not the 
principal in the act but was assisting a 
fellow ex-prisoner He was placed in 
Pentridge jail neai Melbourne and be- 
came one of the most insubordinate of 
all the prisoners He had apparently be 
come thoioughly hardened, but one day 
the prison chaplain noticed some draw 
mgs Stanford had made on a slate, which 
appeared to have meat The chaplain 
was afterw'ards shown a caived figure 
which the prisoner had fashioned out of 
a bone with a knife which he had some 
how procured This was shown to Col- 
onel Champ, the governor of the prison, 
who obtained a promise from Stanford 
that he would behave himself if he were 
allowed to cultivate his talent The 
chaplain also obtained permission to 
allow Chailes Summers (qv) to give 
Stanford some elementary lessons in 
modelling Later Stanford submitted 
a design for a fountain and obtained 
permission to execute it, but no better 
mateiial could be given him than the 
local bluestone from the prison quarry 
He worked for four years on it and be- 
came exemplary in his conduct Sum- 
mers told his friends about it and many 
appeals were made for the release of the 
prisonei He was ''discharged to free- 
dom by remission” on 28 October 1870, 
the fountain was set up m the triangular 
piece of ground between parliament 
house and the treasury building, and 
there Stanford gave it its finishing 
touches It is an excellent piece of de- 
s gn, amazingly successful when the con- 
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ditions under which it was produced are 
consideied 

Stanfoid set up as a monumental 
mason at "Windsor, a suburb of Mel- 
bourne Theie he mariicd and was les- 
pected and liked by his neighbouis His 
business was successful and he made a 
reputation for his cai \ ed headstones One 
of these may be seen on the mam diive 
of the St Kilda cemetery not fai from 
the gate Anothei example of his wwk 
is on his wife’s giave at the Melbourne 
cemeterv He died m 1880 paitly fiom 
the effects of inhaling the fine dust while 
working on the fountain 

William Moore Studio Sketches, p j-i and The 
Story of Ausiialtan Ait, lol II, p 78 

STAWELL, Florence Melian (1869- 
i93f>), classical scholai, youngest daughter 
of Sii William Fostei Staw^ell (q v ), was 
born at Melbourne on 2 May 1869 She 
spent tw'o years at the university of Mel- 
bourne and then went to England and 
cnteied Newnham College, Cambiidge, 
in the May term of 1889 She was placed 
m class I division I in the classical tripos 
of 1892 but did not take part II of the 
tripos In 18945 Miss Staw^eli was a 
classical don at Newnham, but had to 
resign on account of ill-health, and 
henceforth lived chiefly at London with 
occasional visits to her lelations in Aus 
traha In 1909 she published Home) and 
the Iliad an Fytnv to determine the 
Scope and Chauuui of tin OiigninT 
Poem, an imporiaiu ind stJiolail) con 
tribution to the liiciaiuic of ifu sub 
ject In 1918 she jnepaicd 1 he Puce of 
Freedom, an Anthology foi all Nations, 
and five years latci in collaboration with 
F S Maivin brought out The Making 
of the Western Mind She was associated 
with G Lowes Dickinson in the produc- 
tion oi Cotthc and I nisi, an Inieipne- 
iation, winch ipjicaicd in 1928 Miss 
Stawell s next book w'as a translation in 
English verse of the Iphigenea in Anlis 
of Euripides, which was published in. 
1929, and an excellent little book m the. 
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home univcisity Iibiaiy on Fhi (iiotuth 
of Inte)national rhou^lil belongs lo 
the same year She liacl been doing ninth 
isoiL on the Minoan seript and in 1931 
published J CJiie lo the Cjetau Saipii 
Tin Pmctical Wisdom of Goethe an 
Jntholn^', which appealed m 1933, was 
paitly tianslatcd by hei She died at 0 \ 
lord on 9 June 1936 Miss Stawell wms 
. in excellent tlassital scholar to whom 
Gieck was one ol the most living of 
l.ingiiagcs Frail ol body, she had an 
at dent' and eneigctic spirit, and with 
beltei health she would ha\c taken an 
cien more distinguished place among 
the classical scholars of her period 

The lima, 11 'uul it) June The Argus, 

Melbourne u June iqgfi E Mmris Miller, 
Awiuihan Ittciatwe 

STAWELL, Sir Rkiiard Rawdon {iHbi 
1935), physician, son ol Sn William j 
Fostci Stawell, duel justue of Vieloiia 
(qv) and his wile, Maiy Fianeis Fli/a 
both (^leene, was bom at Ktw’, Mel 
bouine, Vutoiia, on 14 Maich iSC)] He 
was scut lo England to be ediuaicd at 
Mailboiough school but letuined to 
Vusiialia on aetount ol his health and 
went to Flaw’thoin Giammar School 
under Pi olessoi living (qv) Passing on 
to Tiinity College at the university of 
Melbourne he graduated MB, BS in 
1888 with the scholaiship in medicine 
at lilt hnal examination .ind M I) in 
1890 He did post-giaduatc woik in the 
United Slates, Gennany and London 
during the ntxt thiec yeai s and obtained 
the diploma ol public health in Eng 
land m 1891 He letuined to Vustialia 
and began to piactise at Melbourne m 

1893 He was appointed a member of the 
honorary medical staff of the Children’s 
hospital and became recognized as a 
specialist in children’s diseases Intmi 

1894 to 1900 he was honoiary co-cditoi 
of the Australian Medical fomnal, and 
from 1895 to 190G was on the committee 
of the Medical Society of Victoria He 
worked actively for the amalgamation 
of that society with the Victorian branch 
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ol the Biitish Medical Association From 
iqoj until 1924 Siawcll was a member 
of the honoiaiy medical staff of the Mel 
bouine hospital J he clinical teaching 
bcfoic his apjjointnienl was not satis- 
laetoiy, and it was largely due to Stawell’s 
inlluence and example that an immense 
impi ovenient took place Fie was an 
ideal teacher of medicine, and it has been 
said ol him th it “to attend Di Stawell’s 
c Units was the piivilegc of a lifetime 
Ihc stientific grounding icccived in the 
physical signs oi the chest and in 
neuiological diseases wms one nevei to 
be foi gotten’’ 

In 1908 Stawell was elected a vice 
picsideiit of the Victoiian branch of the 
British Medical Association and in 1910 
he became piesidcnt He woikcd sue 
(cssfully loi the amalgamation ol tlu 
two Vusiialiaii medical journals, the 
j inshdluin Medical Gazette (NSW) and 
the Austmlian Midical foumal (Vic 
loiia), and in 191 j. the two weie absorbed 
111 the new' weekly jouinal, the Medical 
foumal of iusbnhn Siaw'cll seived with 
the Ihiid Austialian general hospital 
at the hont in 191 r, but was bi ought 
back to Austi.ilia in 191 (> to continue 
his elmical teaching and othci import 
ant home service woik He betame a 
jihysician to inpatients at the Royal 
Meibom lie hospital in 1919 and was 
also a member of the medical advisoiy 
(omnuttee to the Repatiiation depart 
mtnt of flic Commonwealth In the fol- 
lowing ye.ii he was piesidcnt of the 
medical section at the Australian inedi 
eal congiess at Brisbane He resigned 
the position of physicmn to inpatients 
at the Royal Melbouine hospital in 
1921 and became a consulting physician 
to the hospital lie had joined the com- 
mittee of the hospital in 1905 and in 
1928 was elected president He also did 
important work Cor many years as chau- 
nian of the house committee In 1930 
he was first president of the Association 
of Physicians in Australia and delivered 
the Halford oration at Canberra in No- 
vember of that year He was a vice pr^ 
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sident at the centenaiy meeting o£ the 
British Medical Association in 1932 He 
was to ha\e been piesident at the an- 
nual meeting of the British Medical As- 
sociation at Melbourne in Septembei 
1935 but died at Melbourne on 18 Apiil 
of that year He raairied Miss Connolly 
daughter of H J Connolly, who sui- 
vi\ed him with a son and two daughters 
He was cieated KBE in June 1929 In 
1933 his work foi the piofession was 
recognized by the founding of the Sii 
Richard Stawell oration 

Tall and slightly built Stawell was 
an excellent tennis player in his youth 
and represented Victoria in intercolonial 
tennis In later yeais he was a keen 
golfer and fly-fisher His quiet, slightly 
austere manner did not at first suggest 
his great pcisonal chann, but among his 
intimates he could let Ins mnei sense of 
fun have full play 01 talk with distinc- 
tion on music or art In consultation 01 
hospital woik he ga\c himself com 
pletely to the problems iniolved, seeking 
all the facts and elucidating them He 
was a good public speakei and an excel- 
lent committee-man A.n authoiity on 
children's and neivous diseases, a great 
clinical instructor and possibly the abl 
est physician in the histoiy of A.ustralian 
medicine he was honoiued and loved 
by the whole profession 

The AiguSf Melbourne April 1935 
British Medical Journal, a March, 27 April and 
4 May 1935, The Medical Journal of Australia, 
18 Ml) 1935 

STAWELL, Sir William Foster (1815 
1889), chief justice of Victoria, was the 
second son of Jonas Stawell of Old Court, 
Cork, Ireland, and Anna, daughter of 
the Right Rev William Foster, bishop 
of CJogher He was bom on 27 June 
1815, entered Trinity College, Dublin, in 
his eighteenth year, won distinction in 
classics, and graduated B A m 1837 He 
was called to the Irish bar in 1839 
practised in Ireland until 1842 when he 
sailed for Australia and arrived in Mel- 
bourne early in 1843 He quickly gained 


a reputation at the Victoiian bar and 
he also acquired squatting interests 
When Chai les Perry (q ^ ) came to Aus 
tralia as first bishop of Melbourne, 
Stawell helped him to form a constitu- 
tion foi the newly created diocese In 
1851 when Victoiia was separated fiom 
New South Wales Staivell became a mem- 
ber of the legislate e council and La 
Tiobe (q v) made him attorney general 
He soon became the predominant mem- 
bei of the council and was principally 
responsible for the constitution act made 
effective in 1856 A political contempoi 
ary, H S Chapman (q v ), spoke of him 
as “almost the only efficient man con- 
nected with the government” He, how- 
ever, incurred some unpopulaiity, parti- 
cularly w^hen as repiesentative of the 
government he prosecuted the Ballaiat 
rioters In 1856 he was letuined for 
Melbourne at the first election for the 
legislative assembly and soon aftei pai- 
liament opened, as attorney-general in 
the first ministry, fiamed and brought 
in a bill defining the piivileges and 
powers of the assembly and council In 
Febmary 1857 Sir William k Beckett 
(qv) resigned the chief justiceship and 
Stawell was gnen the position He held 
It for 29 years with distinction He 
visited Europe in 1874 and was acting- 
governor of Victoria in 1876 duiing the 
absence of Sir George Bowen (q v ) He 
was again acting-governor from March 
to July 1884 In August 1886 failing 
health compelled him to retire from the 
ofl&ce of chief justice While m this posi 
tion he had taken much interest in the 
cultural activities of Victoria He was 
president of the Philosophical Institute 
(afterwards the Royal Society of Vic- 
toria) in 1858-9, a trustee of the public 
library, museums and national gallery, 
iDrom their inception, was an original 
member of the council of the university, 
and from 1881 to 1884 chan 

cellor He was also j:)resident of seveial 
dhantable institutions He died at 
Naples, Italy, on 12 Maicli 1889 He 
married 10^1856 Mary Fiances Elizabeth, 
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onl) cLuighK-i of AV^illiain Pomcioy 
Giccnt who siu\i\ccl him with si\ sons 
ind loui dauglucis His hllh son Sn 
Richard R iwdon Stawcll, and a 
dciLighki, Floicncc Mclian St iwcll, die 
noticed scpaiatcly He was knighted in 
1857 and cicaicd KCMG in 188b 
Siaw^cll IS m administiatoi was the 
dominating influence in the days follow 
mg the making of Victoiia a scpaiate col 
tmy liunei speaks of him as “auto 
ciatic and impel lous in mannci” but 
Stawcll no doubt felt there was much 
woik to be done and that he was the fit 
man to do it He was lesponsible for 
most of tlic eaily legislation of the col 
ony As chief justice he was capable, im 
paitial and hard-working 

Burke’s Colonial Ceniry, The Argm ij. Maitli 
1889 H G liunoi, 4 History of the Colony 
of J trtoria P Mcnutll, 7 he Dtcitonary of Atis 
iialastan Biogiaphy 

STEELE, Biriram Dir ion (1870-19^4), 
scientist, son of Samuel Madden Steele, 
was bom at Plymouth, England, on 550 
May 1870 He was educated at the Ply- 
mouth Grammar School, and came to 
Australia m 1889, where he qualified as a 
phaimaceiitical chemist He entered on 
the science couise at the university of 
Meibom lie m 1896, being then nearly 
a6 yeais of age, and did such distin 
guishcd work that when still only a 
second year student he was appointed 
tutorial lecturer in chcmistiy at the three 
affiliated colleges, Trinity, Ormond and 
Queen’s He graduated B Sc in 1899 
first class honours in chemistry, having 
during his course won exhibitions in 
chemistry, natural philosophy and bio- 
logy, and the Wyselaskic and university 
scholarships in chemistry In 1899 Steele 
was appointed at ting professor of chem 
istiy at Adelaide, ancl at the end of that 
year went to Em ope with an 1851 
scholarship He worked ivith Professor 
Collie at London and did research work 
undei Professor Abegg at Breslau Re- 
turning to London he did research work 
with Sir William Ramsay, and then 


W'cnt to Caiiad.i and bec.imc a senior 
dtmonslialoi 111 chcmistiy at McGill 
iinncrsity, Monti cal He ictuiiicd to 
Europe to become assistant piolcssoi of 
chcmistiy at the HtiiotWati College, 
Idmbiugli In 1905 he was ippomted 
'^cmoi Icctiuci iiicl dtmonstialoi in 
chcmistiy at the university of Mei- 
bom nc While 111 this position Steele, 
working 111 conjunction with Keu Giant, 
afteiwaids piofessoi of Physics at the 
university of Adelaide, constiucted a 
inicio balance that would turn with a 
load of 1 /a 50,000 M G R M An account 
of this balance wiitten by Steele and 
Grant was published m Vol SaA of the 
P)ocecdings of the Royal Society of 
London in 1909 Vs a result of their 
work the icmaikable icscaichcs of Dr 
Whyllaw Gi.iy and Su William Ramsay 
on the dnccl estimation of the density 
of the ladiiim emanation was made pos- 
sible (W A lildcn, Sii Wilham liam- 
my, pp 161 et seq and Proceedings of 
the Royal Society of London, vol 81A, 
pp 538 et seq ) 

In Dccembci 1910 Steele was ap- 
pointed piofessoi of chemistiy at the 
newly established univeisity of Queen- 
land He was elected president of the 
boaid of faculties and his experience 
was of gieat use m setting the univeisity 
oil its eomse His academic woik w'as 
interrupted by the 1914-18 war, dur- 
ing the whole of which nc was woiking 
loi the mmistiy of munitions, I ondon 
In June 1915 he went to England with 
a new type of gas mask which he had 
invented, and an invention to be used 
against submarines, both of which were 
picscnied to the British government 
While working for the government he 
was able to show that synthetic phenol 
could be produced for less than half the 
pnee then being paid for it He worked 
out an cntiicly new process, and de 
signed and had erected a large govern 
ment factory for its production While 
working for the government he refused 
an offer to go to America at £5000 a 
year and when it was suggested that an 
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honoui might be confeiied on him, 
coLiitcously iniimatcd that he was glad 
to woik foi his countiy without eithei 
idditional sahiy oi honoui s Latei on 
he did impoitcint woik foi the govern- 
ment in connexion with poison gases 
On leaving England at the end of the 
war he received letteis of thanks from 
Mr Winston Chiu chill and Loid Moul 
ton foi the gieat services he had lendered 
He took up his university work again in 
1C) 19 and m that yeai was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society, London He 
had overwoiked duung the war and his 
constitution nevei fully recovered from 
the strain He lesigned his chair in 1931 
and lived in letiiement at Biisbane until 
his death on is Apiil 1934 He mairied 
A.my Wooclhead of Melbourne who sui 
vived him He had no childien 
Steele was a man of medium height 
with a frank and open countenance, a 
completely unselfish outlook on life, and 
a personality that atti acted both his 
students and his associate workers He 
was a tuelcss worker and an ideal re 
searchci— honest, patient, imaginative 
and cautious Circumstances prevented 
him doing a laige amount of original 
work, but much of the vvoik he did dur- 
ing the wai ycais was of a secret natme, 
the value of which cannot be estimated 
One piece of caily work may be men- 
tioned, his icsearch m connexion with 
the determination of tianspoit nurabeis 
of electiolytes and the electrochemistry 
of non-aqueous solutions The heavy 
work of oiganumg and carrying on a 
new department at the university of 
Queensland left him little time for re- 
search, but IS chan man of the royal 
commission for ilie contiol of prickly 
jjear he was associated with the success- 
ful solution of a pioblcra which was a 
gloat danger to Queensland 

A Hardman Knight, A Tribute to a Great 
ScienliU, The Cornier Mail, Biisbane, ig April 
1934. The Aigus, Melbourne 13 April 1934, 
The Journal of the Chemical Society, 1934 > P 
1479 Pioceedings of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, vol u6b, p 409 


STEERE, Sir James George Lee, see 
Lee Steere, Sir James George 

STEPHEN, Sir Alfred (1802-iSqi), 
chief justice of New South Whales, was 
born at St Christopliei in tlie W^est 
Indies on 20 August j8os His father, 
John Stephen (i'77i-i833), was lelatecl 
to Henry John Stephen, Sir James 
Stephen and Sir James Fitz James 
Stephen, all men of great distinction in 
England He became a barrister and was 
solicitor geneial at St Christopher be- 
foie his appointment as solicitor general 
of New South Wales in January 1824 
He arrived at Sydney on 7 August 1824 
and in Septembei 1825 was made an act- 
ing judge of the supreme couit On 13 
Maich 1826 his appointment as judge 
was confirmed He lesigned his position 
at the end of 1832 on account of ill- 
hcalth and died on 21 December 1833 
His fifth son, Geoige Milnei Stephen, is 
noticed separately His third son, Alfred, 
was educated at the Chartei house school 
and Horn ton giamniar school in Devon- 
shire He returned to St Christopher for 
some years and then went to London to 
study law In Novembei 1823 he was 
called to the bai at Lincoln’s Inn, and 
m the following year sailed for Tas- 
mania He aruved at Hobart on 24 Jan- 
uaiy 1825 and on 9 May was made soli- 
citor-general, and 10 days later, crown 
solicitor He allied himself with Gover- 
nor Arthur (q v ) in the latter’s struggle 
with J T Gellibrand (qv), the attor- 
ney-general, and Stephen’s resignation 
of his position in August 1825, and his 
charges against his brother officei’s pro- 
fessional and public conduct, really 
brought the matter to a head Stephen 
always took an extremely high-minded 
attitude about his own conduct in this 
matter The incident is discussed at 
length m R W Giblin’s Farly History 
of Tasmania, vol II, p 467, et seq In 
1829 Stephen discovered a fatal error m 
land titles throughout the Australian 
colonies The matter was rectified by 
royal warrant and the issuing of fresh 
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titles in liSjo In ].ininiy 18^55 Stephen 
IS i/cttccl attojney t>cnci<il and showed 
gic.vt industiy and ability in the posi 
lion He was foiced to lesign 111 1837, 
his health having suffeicd much fiom 
oitiwoik, but altei a holiday he took 
up pin ate piacticc with gic.it success 
On 30 Apnl 1830 he w.is appointed as 
acting-judge of the supicme eouit of 
New Soutli Wales and he amved in 
Sydney on 7 May In 1841 when Judge 
Willis (q \ ) went to Poi t Phillip, 
Stephen became a puisne judge and fiom 
1 839 to 1 84 j he was also a judge of the 
administi ative couit He jaublished m 
1843 his Iniiodnchon io the Pmctice 
of the Supreme Comi of Neiu South 
and on 7 Octobci 18^ j he xvas 
appointed at (mg chief justice His ip 
pointmenl as chief justice was tonfiimed 
in a dispatch fiom loid Stanley dated 
30 Apid 1845 He was to hold the jiosi 
turn until 1873 and dining that pcuod 
not only caiued out his judicial duties 
but advised the goicimiiciu on many 
complicated questiotis which aiose m 
the Icgislatiue In August 183a he lecom 
mended that the second chamhci imdei 
the new constitution should be paitly 
nominated and pailly elected In May 
1856 he was appointed picsident of the 
legislative council and held the position 
until Januaiy 1857 He was .ible to give 
the council the benefit of his experience 
by framing legislation de.iling with land 
titles, the legal profession, and the ad 
ministration of justice He continued to 
hold his seat until November 1858 when 
judges were precluded fiom sitting in 
parliament In February 18G0 he 
obtained 13 months leave of absence and 
visited Europe On his return he gave 
much consicfej riium to the cjiicstiou of 
ruminal law, and was principally respon 
sible tor a criminal law amendment bill 
which, first brought bcloic parliament 
in 1873, did not, how'evei, actually be 
come law until 1883 He icsigned his 
cdiief justiceship in 1873 admin 

istered the government between the de- 
parture of the Eail of Bclmore m Feb 
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ruaiy 1872 and the auival of Sir Her- 
cules Robinson in June He was ap 
pointed lieutenant governor in 1875 and 
seicidl times administeicd the govern 
ment He was a member of the legisla 
live council foi many years fiom 1875, 
taking an active part in the debates, and 
from i88o he was piesident of the trustees 
of the national gallery In 1883, with A 
Oliver, he published Criminal Law Man- 
ual, Comprising ih( Ciiminal Law 
Amendment Act of r88^, and towards the 
end of his life interested himself in the 
amending of the law of divorce Among 
his wiitmgs on the subject was an article 
in the Contemporary Review for June 

1891 in reply to one by W E Gladstone 
111 the North American Review Stephen 
lesigned from the legislative council 
m 1891 and lived m retirement He 
was still comparatively vigorous when he 
passed his ninetieth birthday in August 

1892 and never completely took to Ins 
bed He faded quietly out of life on 15 
Octobci 1894, his intellect bright and 
clear to the last He married (1) Vir- 
ginia, daughter of Matthew Consett, who 
died 111 1837, and (2) Eleanor daughter of 
the Rev William Bedford, who died m 
188b Iheie were nine children of each 
mairiagc and at the time of Stephen’s 
death he had 66 grandchildren He was 
knighted m 184b and was a made a C B 
m 1862, K C M G m 1874, G C M G m 
1884, and privy councillor m 1893 

Stephen filled many ojGfices m his life 
and to all bi ought a fine intellect and 
gieat poweis of work As a judge he was 
sometimes thought to be severe, but he 
firmly believed that kindness was wasted 
on some types of criminals He was in 
teiested chiefly m ascertaining with great 
care exactly what was the state of the 
law on any subject and m seeing that the 
law was earned out In private life he 
was charitable and kindly, and he was 
univeisally honoured Froude who met 
him when Stephen was 83, described him 
as “a bright eyed humorous old man 
whose intellect advanced years had not 
begun to touch and whose body they 
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had touched but hghtly He had 

thought much on serious subjects Most 
men's minds petrify by middle age, and 
are incapable of new impressions Sir 
Alfred’s mind had remained fluid 
He was a beautiful old man, whom it 
was a delight to ha\e seen” (Oceana, p 
186) 

Of Stephen’s sons, Alfied Hewlett 
Stephen, born in 1826, entered the 
Church and in 1869 became a canon of 
St David’s cathedial, Sydney Another, 
Sir Matthew Hemy Stephen (1828 1920), 
became a puisne judge of the supreme 
court of New South Wales in 1887 Other 
sons held piominent positions in Syd- 
ney Of his grandsons, Edward Milner 
Stephen was appointed a supreme court 
judge at Sydney in 1929 and Biigadier- 
geneial Robert Campbell Stephen, C B , 
served with distinction in the 1914-18 
war A great giandson. Lieutenant 
Adrian Consett Stephen, killed m the 
same war, showed much promise as a 
writer His Foiu Plays and An Australian 
in the R F A were published post 
humously m 1918 

Historical Records of Australia, ser I vols 
XI XII XVII, XX, XXI and XXIV, and ser 
III, vol IV Aiibre) Halloran, Journal and 
Proceedings Royal Austialian Historical Society, 
vol XII, pp 41 6. C H Currey, ibid, vol XIX, 
pp 104 10, R W Gibhn, Early History of Tas- 
mania, vol II, Biography of the Hon Sir Alfred 
Stephen, Sydney 1856, The Sydney Morning 
Herald, 16 October 1894, C H Bertie, The 
Home, 1 December 1930 

STEPHEN, George Milnpr (1812 
1894), Soutli Australian pioneer and 
faith healer, was the fifth son ol John 
Stephen, judge of the supreme court of 
New South Wales, and younger brothci 
of Sir Alfred Stephen (q v ) He was born 
m England on i8 December 1812 (Johns's 
Aust Biog Diet) and came to Sydney 
with his father in 1824 In 1831 he was 
appointed clerk of the supreme court 
at Hobart, went to South Australia m 
1838, and became advocate general at 
Adelaide and a member of the legislative 


council When Governor Hmdmarsh 
(qv) left the colony m 1838 Stephen 
admmisteied the colony under great 
difficulties from July to October There 
were no funds in the treasury, and 
Stephen had to advance the pay of the 
police force from his own pocket He 
“carried out a heavy duty with honour, 
zeal, intelligence and integrity” (A G 
Price, Foundation and Settlement of 
South Austiaha, p 130) He was colon 
lal secretary of South Australia from 
October 1838 to July 1839 Unfortun 
ately he became involved m a land 
transaction which led to his being 
accused of perjury He was acquitted, 
but was unsuccessful m an action foi 
libel brought against the South Austra- 
lian Regisiei in connexion with this 
mattei He went to England to continue 
his law studies and was called to the 
bar early in 1845 then returned to 
Adelaide and practised as a barrister, 
and removed to Melbourne about 1851 
wheie he also practised with success He 
was m England from 1853 to 1856 and 
tlicn returned to Australia In August 
1859 he was elected a member of the 
Victoiian legislative assembly foi Col- 
Imgwood A few yeais later he went to 
Sydney wheie for two )ears he was act- 
ing parliamentaiy draughtsman He be- 
came interested in spiritualism and be- 
lieved that he could heal people by the 
“laying on of hands” For many yeais 
both in Sydney and Melbourne he piac- 
tised in this way, and received hundreds 
of letters testifying to the benefits re- 
ceived by his patients He died at Mel- 
bourne after a long illness on 16 January 
1894 He mairied a daughter of Sir John 
Hmdmarsh about the year 1840 and was 
survived by three sons He was a man 
of unusual ability, a good admmisti ator 
and a capable lawyer, interested in 
saence, art and music, all of which he 
had studied His early unfortunate ex- 
perience in speculating in land was con- 
tinually brought up against him m later 
years, and militated against his public 
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cmci His woik IS i hcald citattU a 
ik il ()1 iiucicsi al the time 

II W’ H Stephen Groigc Miimt Stcl>Jutt and 
Ills Matvellowi Owes (contains a shoit atiount 
of ins life b} a son) The Agt 17 J niuary i8f)| 

1’ Menneli, The Dictiojm\ of An^tialast/m 
JUogtaphy 

STEPHENS, Vi i ri d Gi or( r (1865 
iqtjij) ciitic and miscellaneous wiitei, 
was 1)01 n at Toowoomba, Queensland, 
on 28 August 1861$ His fathei, Samuel 
Gcoi^e Stephens, came fiom Swansea, 
Wales, Ins mother, originally Euphemia 
Russell, was born in Greenock, Scotland 
He was educated at the Toowoomba 
Giammai School until he was 15, and had 
a good giounding m English, French, 
and the classics, but his education was 
latci much extended by wide leading 
His fathei was paitownei ol the Dtu 
hug Downs Gazette, and in its tompos 
nig loom the boy developed his fiist in 
tciest in punting On Ic.iMiig school he 
was employed in the punting clepait 
ment ol W H Gioom (qv), propiietoi 
of the Tooxuoomba Clnonicle, and latei 
m the business of A W Bcaid, printei 
and bookbinder of Geoige street, Sydney 
He was learning much that was to be 
inialuable to him in his latei caicer as 
jouinahst and editoi He letuincd to 
Queensland and in 1889 was editor of 
the Gympte Miner A yeai 01 two later 
he became sub editor ol The Boomerang 
at Brisbane, which had been founded by 
^Villiam Lane (qv) m iSSy, but though 
this journal had able coniiibutors it fell 
into financial trouble, and m 1891 
Stephens went to Ganns to become 
editor and part propnctoi of the local 
Aigiis On the Boomeiang he had had 
valuable experience as a reviewer of 
htciatuie, on the Aigvs he cnlaigcd his ! 
knowledge of Queensland politics In 
1892 he won a pn/e ol £25 foi an essay 
l^hy Noith Queensland Wants Separa 
tion, published in 1893, and in this year 
was also published The Gnffilwiaith, an 
able piece of pamphleteering attacking 
the coalition of the old rivals. Sir 
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Samuel Giiffith (q \ ) 'ind Sir Thomas 
Mcllwiaith (q\ ) In April 1893 having 
sold his shaic in the Cairns papei he 
left Australia foi San Fiancisco, travel- 
led acioss the continent, and thence to 
Great Biitain and France He had be 
gun to do some jouinalistic work in Lon- 
don when he leceivcd the offer liom f 
I Aichibald (qv) of a position on the 
Bulletin He letuined to Austialia and 
anivecl at Sydney m Januaiy 1894 His 
account ol his travels, A Queensland ei's 
Tiavtl Notes, published m that yeai, 
though blight enough in its way sug- 
gests a ciniously insensitive Stephens To 
him the “oidmaiy London sights are 
disappointing”, theie is nothing to sug- 
gest that he had entcied the doois of the 
national gallciy 01 the Biitish Museum, 
or that he found any mteicst in Lon- 
don’s chinches and architectuie But he 
was taking in moic than he knew, and 
aftci a second visit to Euiopc in 1902 he 
wiote with wisdom .incl knowledge on 
othei aits beside litciatiuc 
Stephens began woik on the Bulletin 
as a sub echtoi, and it was not until 
after the middle of 189(1 that he de- 
veloped the famous “Red Page” reviews 
of literature punted on the inside of the 
cover They wcic at first little concerned 
with work done in Australia, but as the 
yeais went by Australians weie given 
then due shai e of the space But 
Stephens was also acting as a literal y 
agent, and in tins way came in touch 
with and influenced much the rising 
school of Austialian poets He prepared 
for publication in 1897 a collected 
edition of the verses of Bai croft Boake, 
with a sympathetic and able account of 
his life, and during the next 20 years 
he saw thiough the press, volumes of 
j verse by A H Adams (q v ), W H Ogil- 
vic, Roderick Qumn, James Hebblc- 
thwaitc (q.v), Hubert Church (qv), 
Bernard O’Dowd, C H Sou ter, Rooert 
Grawfoid (qv), Shaw Neilson (qv) 
and others In piose he lecognized the 
value of Joseph Fmphy’s (qv) Such is 
Life, and succeeded in getting it pub- 
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hshed in spite oC the lealization of the 
Bulleim’s piopiietaiv that money would 
be lost in doing so 
In Octobei igofa Stephens left the 
Bulletin, the exact occasion foi the break 
has ncvei been kno'iMi Possibly Stephens 
had begun to think himself of more 
importance to the journal than the pro 
piictors weie willing to allow For the 
icmaining 27 yeais of his life Stephens 
w as a free lancei except foi a brief 
period as a leadei wi itei on the Welling- 
ton Post m 1907 While he was with the 
Bulletin he had published a small vol 
time of his own \eises, Oblation, in 
1902, The Red Pagan, a collection of 
his criticisms fiom the “Red Page” ap 
peared in 1904, and a short but inter 
esting biography of Vzctoi Daley (q v } 
in the same year He had also brought 
out five numbeis of a little literary maga- 
zine called The Bookfellotu m 1899 
This was icvived as a weekly for some 
months m 1907, and ivith variations in 
the title, numbeis appealed at intervals 
until 19215 It was always an interesting 
production, but its proprietor could 
have gamed little from it He supported 
himself by free-lance journalism, by lec- 
turing, he \isited Melbourne and gave 
a course of foui lectures on Australian 
poets in 1914, and by acting as a literary 
agent His quest of a living was a con- 
stant struggle, but he never complained. 
He was joint authoi w ith Albert Dorring- 
ton of a novel. The Lady Calphumia 
Royal, published in 1909, in igii a 
collection of prose and \erse. The Peail 
and the Octopus, appealed, and in 191^ 
*'BilVs Idees", sketches about a reformed 
Sydney larrikin A collection of his 
Intewiews was published in 1921, School 
Plays m 1924, a shoit account of Henry 
Kendall (qv) in 1928, and just before 
his own death a biography of C J 
Brennan (qv) He died suddenly at i 
Sydney, on 15 April 1933 He married 
m 1894, Constance Ivmgsbelle Smith, 
who survived him with two sons and 
four daughters A collection of his prose 
writings with an introductory memoir 


by Vance Palmei, A G Stephens, Hi<! 
Life and Woik, was published in 1941 
An interesting collection of his manu- 
scripts IS at the Mitchell libiaiy, Sydney 
A G Stephens wiote a fan amount 
of veise, foi which he claimed no more 
than that it was “quite good rhetorical 
\eise" He was an excellent mteiviewei 
because he was leally inteiested m his 
subjects, and he was a lemaikably good 
critic, laigely because he had an original 
analytic mind, and also because he fully 
lealized how difficult the ait of criticism 
IS He was not infallible and occasionally 
made a bad mistake, but he helped num- 
berless writeis, he set a standaid, and he 
strongly influenced the course of Aus- 
tralian literature In this lespect there is 
no other wiiter who may be set beside 
him 

Vance Palmer, A G 'Hephem Hii Life and 
Walk, P R Stephensen, The Life and Works 
of A G Stephens, E Moiris Miller Australian 
IMeiatwe, The Sydney Motmnir Heiald, 17 
April 1933, peisonal knowledge Bibhograplnes 
will be found in Manuscupts No 10 and \ante 
Palmer h A G Siephem 

STEPHENS, James Brunton (1835- 
1902), poet, was born at Boiroivstoun- 
ness, on the Firth of Forth, on 17 June 
1835 His father, John Stephens, was the 
parish schoohnaster, and the boy was 
educated at his father’s school and at 
Edinburgh university Three years were 
then passed as a travelling tutor on the 
continent, which was followed by a 
period of school teaching in Scotland 
In 1866 he migrated to Queensland for 
reasons of health He was a tutor with 
tlie family of a squatter for some time 
and in 1873 entered the Queensland 
education department He had experi- 
ence as a tcachci ,it Stanthorpe and was 
afterwards in diarge of the school at 
Ashgrove, near Brisbane Representa- 
tions were then made to the premier. 
Sir Thomas Mcllwraith, that a man of 
Stephens’s ability was being wasted in a 
small school, and in 1883 a position was 
found for him as a toirespondence 
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clerk in the colonial seci clary's depart- 
ment He aftciwarcls lose to be iinder- 
secretaiy to the chief secietary’s depart- 
ment Biioie coming to Austi.iha 
Stephens had clone a little wilting loi 
populai maga/incs and in 1H71 his Inst 
volume ol poems, Convtci Once, was 
published by Macmillan and Company, 
which immediately pioclaimcd him to be 
an Australian poet of imiDOitance Iwo 
years latci a long poem, The Godolplnn 
Aiabtan, was published These weie fol- 
lowed by Th( Black Gm and othey 
Poems, 1873, and Miscellaneous Poems, 
1880 The first collected edition of his 
poems was published m 1885, otheis 
followed in i888, iqoa and 191a Ol 
these the 190a edition is the most com- 
plete Altci Stephens entered the colon- 
ial sccretaiy’s dcpaitmcnt in 1883 he 
was unable to do much litciaiy woik 
though he wrote occasionally loi the 
press He was sufl’cring lot some lime 
horn angina pectoiis licloie his sudden 
death on aq Juno icjoa He niamal m 
187G, Rosalie Donaldson, who sunivcd 
luni with foul daughtcis and one son 
Stephens was a somewhat spaie man 
of medium height “with the lace of a 
poet" Simple and natuial m inannci, 
modest about his own woik, he liatecl 
anything in the nature of lioni/ing His 
over-sensitiveness to the sufferings of 
oLlieis made it difficult foi him to lesist 
appeals foi charity to the c'xtcnt of 
mjiuing his own fortunes He was a 
charming companion in congenial com- 
pany, sometimes cxubciant and full of 
humour, though occasionally the pendu- 
lum swung the other way His sense of 
duty kept him woiking duiing Ins last 
illness to the end No doubt his official 
papers cvciciscd Ins litei.iiy laltnt, but 
It w IS not the best picparation lor jioeuy 
of which he wiotc little m litci ycais 
However, though new men wcie aiising, 
he remained the icpicscntatuc man of 
letters in Australia until his death His 
witty and humorous light \eise is very 
good Despite all changes ol fashion, 
such poems .is ‘ J lit Power of Science" 
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and “My othei C Iiiiicse Cook”, can still 
c\oke laughtci 7 he Godolphm Arabian 
m the mctic and style of Byion’s 
Beppo goes on its pleasant ihyimng 
w.iy loi about thicc thousand lines and 
can still lx lead, but as it is not included 
in any rollcdccl edition, will be foi- 
gotten Convict Once, icniains one of 
the lew long Austiahan poems of meiit, 
technically it is a lesson to those writers 
who think it is easy to write in a long 
metre Much of his othei verse is ad 
mil able in its simplicity and dignity 
He icmaincd a Buton and there is 
little trace of his adopted country in his 
poetiy, but his poems on federation “The 
Dominion of Australia" and “The 
Dominion" have the restiained enthusi- 
asm that belongs to true patriotism 
Possibly li there had been less lestraint 
and moic of the suige of emotion, 
Stephens might have been a better poet, 
but Ins place among nineteenth century 
AusUalian men of Icttcis will always be 
an lionouicd one Apait from his poetry, 
he published a leadable short novel, 
A Bundled Pounds, the libretto of an 
opera, and a few poetry pamphlets not 
aheaciy mentioned arc listed in Serle’s 
Bibhogiaphy of Australasian Poetiy and 
Verse 

The Ihtibaiu Coitnn jo June iqo-s, I* k 
The liullelin, 3 Stptunlici 1903, J HtmltU- 
Ross Milt') Path ami Poetry of the Cenlwy, 
vol 9, n \ Kellow, Qxiecnsland Poets 

STEVENS, Blrik/VM (1872-1933), litei- 
ary and ait critic, son of William Mathi- 
son Stc\ens, was born at Imerell, New 
South Wales, on q October 1872 Edu- 
cated at st.^le piimaiy schools he was a 
gieat leader and became a man of wide 
knowledge ind cultinc Ills first position 
w.is in a bolicuoi’s office and it was m- 
muled ihai he should study law, but he 
began wi iting foi the press He was well- 
known in liteiary circles and in 1901 
edited My Sundownei and other Poems 
by John Farrell (qv) with a memoir 
In 1906 he prepaied An Anthology of 
Austiahan Veise, in which he was much 
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hampered by copyright i estrictions, but 
he had a much freei hand in The Golden 
Treasmv of Australian Veise, which ap- 
peared in 1909, the first anthology of 
Australasian verse of any importance 
In the same year he had the difficult task 
of succeeding A G Stephens (q v ) as 
editoi of the Red Page of the Bulletin 
At the end of 1911 he became editor 
of the I one Hand and conducted this 
journal for se\en years He was one of 
the founders and was joint editoi of 
Alt in Australia from its beginning in 
1916 until his death He also did liteiary 
criticism for the Sydney Mail and other 
jouinaK published editions of Aus- 
tralian poets, prepaied other anthologies, 
and edited books on leading Australian 
aitists Much of his literary work is 
listed in Serle’s Bibliography of Aus- 
tialasian Poetiy and Veise and Miller’s 
Australian LitemUne He died suddenly 
at Sydney, on 14 Fcbruai'v 1922 He left 
a widow, two sons and a daughter At 
the time of his death he was vice-presi- 
dent of the New South Wales Institute 
of Journalists He had been pieparmg 
A History of AusUalian Liieiaiuie for 
some years befoie his death, but this 
was never published Many of his papers 
arc at the Mitdiell library, Sydney 
Ste\em was a modest man of quiet 
charm He was completely unselfish, 
always anxious to help the literary be- 
ginner or struggling poet He was a 
sound, though not great ciitic of both 
literature and ait, for both of which 
he did an immense amount of woik, 
which had much influence on the cul- 
tural life of Australia 

The Sydney Mornme; HeraJdj 115 February 1922, 
1 Ilf liiilUtiii Henry Lawson, 

7 lit liiilldni J MikIj Ait tn Australia, 

Fi Iniur) 1932 

STEVENSON, Glorgl (1799 
pioneer and first South Austialian news- 
paper editor, was born at Berwick-on- 
Iwecd, on 13 April 1799 His father, a 
gentleman farmer, died when he was 12 
years old, and shortly afterwards he 


went to sea with an uncle Not liking 
the life, he retuined to Great Britain 
and began the study of medicine, but 
did not go fai He next went with a 
brother to Canada and worked on the 
land, and subsequently travelled in Cen- 
tral America and the West Indies About 
this time he began writing for the press 
and contiibuted to the London Globe 
and Examine) He retuined to England 
m 1830 and it has been stated that he 
collaborated witli Henry Lvtton Bulwer 
in his books on France These appeared 
in 1834 and 1836, but Stevenson’s name 
IS not mentioned in connexion with 
either of these works It is possible that 
he may have been employed to collect 
materials for them In 1835 fit. became 
editor of the London Globe, but becom- 
ing mteiestcd in colonization he lesigned 
this position and went to South Aus- 
tialia He travelled on the Buffalo as 
piivate seaetary to Captain Hindmarsh 
(qv), ail lied at Adelaide on 28 De- 
cember 1836, and read the goveinor's 
pioclamation Before lea\ing London 
he had entered into partnership with 
Robeit Thomas widi the intention of 
starting a newspaper m South Australia 
A preliminary number of the South Aus 
tialian Gazette and Colonial Registei 
was published in London on i8 June 

1836, and about a year later, on 3 June 

1837, this papei made its appearance 
at Adelaide It was edited with ability 
but not without partisanship, and an 
attack on G M Stephen (qv), who be- 
came acting governor in July 1838, led 
to an unsuccessful libel action against 
the paper 

Governor Gawler (q v ) arrived m Oc- 
tober 1838 and soon aftei wards the 
Gox cinnirnl Gnzrf/c was s-^parated from 
the ncw^papci which then became the 
South Austialian Registo In the begin- 
ning of ihe eighteen fouKs bad times 
came to Adelaide, and 111 1842 Steven- 
son was obliged to give up his interest 
in the paper It continued m other 
hands for about 90 years, Stevenson 
afterwards established the South Aus- 
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l)ali(in (>n flit find Mninisi, Jniminl bui 
It tlul no! siiiMNt tliL t\o<lus lioni South 
\usti ill i Athith occiiiicd iltci the ths 
toM-i y of gold in Vicioi ni Stevenson w.is 
ippomted coioiKi at Adelaide and rai- 
ned out his dunes with ability He died 
It Noith Adelaide on i8 Octobei 185b 
He mail led Maigaict Goiton, and was 
sunued b\ a daugluei 1 hough an able 
man Sttvenson a\ is not foitunalc as an 
editoi, but be did extumely uselul woik 
in anothei diiection His house it Adel- 
aide stood in about ioui acres ol land 
and he* planted theie every vaiiety of 
fiuit-tiee and miic he could procure 
Wdicn scttlcis complained about the 
baldness of the soil, he demonstiated its 
suitability ioi legetable and liuit glow 
mg, and confidently piophcsied that in 
time South Kustialia would boast 
''oiaiigc gioies as luxunant uid piodite 
live as those of Spam or Italy” At the 
time ol his death he was widely lecog 
iiizc'd as “the lathei ol hoi iicultine m 
South Auslialja" 

7 he South 4ushnh<m Register, ao Octolier 1856 , 
<» i 1 uiau, 1 III R( IncscnlaUvt Mtn ol South 
Austwlia \ (auiRil Pnet FIil touudalum 
ami IseUhincnt of South Ausliaha, J JBlacktt, 
History of Soulh Amtuiha, B 1 Finniss, flic 
LonstUuitoviil Hist(n\ of South Ausiraha 

STEWART, Nullil (1858 1*931), actress, 
uas bom at Sydney on so Novembei 
i8r,8 Hci fathei, Richard Stewait (c 
i8,}b-i902), was an excellent actor and 
singer who in 1837 mairied Mrs Guerin, 
n^e Iheodosia Yates, a great-giand- 
daughter of the famous actor and actitss 
Richaul \ates (1706-96) and Mary Ann 
Yates (1728-87) Mis Guerin came* to 
Australia m 1840 and took leading pans 
m opera, she was the original Maiitana 
when It was pioduced at Sydney Hei 
two daugliteis by Guenn were well 
known on the Australian stage as Dollie 
and Maggie Stewart Xhe theatre was 
thus 111 Nellie Stewart’s blood but she 
was most caicfully and strictly brought 
up The family had moved to Melbourne 
where Miss Stewart went hist to the old 
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model school ind aliei wauls loi a time 
to <i bo u ding school She was taught 
lenting by hci lalhei cbineing by Hemy 
Leopold ind 1 itei on, singing by Dj\ id 
Mnanda lailui ol Lalla Mnanda At 
about fi\c \cais ol age she played a 
child’s pail witli Chailcs Kean in Tin 
Sbangc), and as the yeais went on took 
children’s paits in pantomime In 1877 
she sang and danced tluough seseii paits 
111 a Jamily pioduction called Rninboxv 
Revels, and in 1878 was the Ralph Rack- 
straw m an c.iily jnoduction in Mel 
bouine ol HMS Pinafoie In the fol- 
lowing ycai she was a membei of hci 
lathei ’s company which loined India, 
and then went on to the United States 
to play a small town loui Towaids the 
end ol 1880 Coppni (cj \ ) cabled an oflei 
of piincipal boy 111 Sinhad the Satlcn at 
Melbourne wduch was accepted, and the 
pantomime had gieat success, lunnmg 
loi 1 j. w'ceks Nellie Stew’ait leali/ed for 
ihe Inst time that she w is a stai In 1881 
she was Giiolct in La hlh du Famhow 
Mnfoi and the Camiucss m Olivetie, and 
dining the next 13 yeais was to take 
leading paits in 35 comic opeias In 
Dccembei 1883 she played Patience and 
as piineipal boy m the following Christ- 
mas pantomime wms eaieless when clirab- 
mg the beanstalk, fell and bioke hei 
arm, had it sot in the thcalie, and com- 
pleted the pan Jboity yeais latci she 
recorded that hei unclcr studies seldom 
had an oppoitunity of appearing. 

On 26 Januaiy 1884 Miss Stewait 
married Richaid Goldsbiough Row— “a 
gill’s mad act” she called it in later 
yeais loi she disco\erc*d at once that 
she did not really caic for her husband 
I hey parted within a few weeks and 
Miss vStewart lesumed her thcatucal 
work Among her pimcipal parts m the 
next three yeais were Mabel m T/te 
PiuUes of Penzance, Phyllis in lolanthe, 
Yuni-Yum m The Mikado, Princess Ida, 
and Clan cue m La Fille de Madame 
Angot She was a great favourite with 
the public, but bei immense vitality led 
to restlessness and mannerisms w'hich 
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wcic conimenied on by the mote intclli 
gent ot hei ciities, whom she alteiwaids 
thanked in hei autobiogi.ipln \bout 
this time she ioinied an tssoeittion with 
the w'ell-known theatiical manager, 
Geoige Musgrove (q \ ), whieh lasted 
until his death She had an unbounded 
afleetion and admnation loi him, he was 
the “gieat and good man’ to whose 
memory was dedicated hei My Life 
Stoiy In 1887 she letired fiom the stage 
ioi 12 months and went to London wnth 
Musgiove, returning in Januaiy 1888 
to play m Doiotliy, with the composer, 
Alfred Celher, conducting In March 
1888 she sang Margueiite in Gounod’s 
I^aust at Melbourne for 24 consecutive 
nights, an extraordinary leat, but it 
was probably the beginning of the over 
stiainmg of hei voice which some yeais 
later she was to lose altogethei In April 
1888 she had the piincipal pait in the 
Yeoman of the Guatd at a salaiy of £15 
a week, her highest salaiy up to that 
lime In i88q a successful season was 
played m Paul [ones and she then went 
to London and played Susan in Blue- 
eyed Susan, a builesque wiitten by Geo 
R Sims The play was not a good one 
and Miss Stewart was not good herself 
She had difficidty in getting ovei her 
nei\ousness in London, and seldom 
sang her best theie She always felt de- 
pressed and unable to give hei natural 
vivacity full play She retired for two 
years and then letinned to Austiaha and 
in September 1893 began playing a 
lepertoire of nine operas including 
Gianetta m The Gondolieis and the title 
role in La Cigale During the next two 
years the principal parts in Ma Mie 
Hoseite and Mam'zelle Ni touche were 
among Miss Stewart’s successes In 1895 
she went to London and, except for 
one small part in an unsuccessful play, 
did not appear on the stage for four 
years During that period Musgioie had 
a gieat success in producing The Belle 
of New Yoik with Edna May in the 
principal part Nellie Stewart leturned 
to the stage at Christmas 1899 as prin- 
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cipal bo) in the Drury Lane pantomime, 
T h( I o)iy Thieves Her salaiy was £50 
a week and she felt a special pleasuie 
m w 01 king in a theatie with the as 
sociations of Ditiiy Lane She was cast 
for principal boy in the following yeai, 
but became ill on the opening day and 
1 etui lied to Melbourne soon aftei wards 
When the Duke and Duchess ot York 
came to Austiaha to open the first fedeial 
parliament Miss Stewart sang the ode 
“Austiaha” at the beginning of the 
musical piogiamme In Febiuaiy 1902 
she had one ot the gieatest paits in her 
careei, Nell Gwynne in Sweet Nell of 
Old Diiiiy Other comedy parts followed 
in Mice and Men and Zaza It was in 
the last pl.iy that Miss Stewait 1 cached 
her largest salaiy, £80 a week 
In 1904 and 1905 Pietty Peggy and 
Camille weie added to the lepertoire 
A \isit to \merica followred and Sweet 
Nell pio\ed a great success in San Fran 
CISCO It was intended to woik ovei to 
New Yoik but the earthquake com- 
pelled the abandoning of the tour, all 
the scenciy foi the lepertone season 
hating been destioyed Miss Stewart 
returned to Australia, but it was not 
until 1909 that she had another success 
in Sweet Kitty Bellaiis, which was alter- 
nated with Zam, Rosalind in As You 
Like It, and Sweet Nell, over a long 
season In March 1910 she essayed a 
pait m puie comedy, Maggie Wylie in 
What Eveiy Woman Knows, in which 
the actress s own charm successfully 
grappled with the problem of playing 
the part ol <i woman supposed to have 
none This was succeeded by chaiacters 
the antitheses of Maggie Wylie, Princess 
Mary in the costume play. When Knight- 
hood was in Flower, and an unforget- 
table performance of Trilby 
A lean period followed and tlie effect 
of tlie war on the theatres led to Miss 
Stewart losing practically all her sav- 
ings In January 1916 she was prostrated 
by the death of George Musgrove, until 
she was persuaded by Hugh D Mcln- 
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losli to tike up woik ai'din in a con 
tlinscd \iision ol Sxtutt Ndl aL the 
Tnoli riicatie He also employed her 
to Jr Ip 111 ilic pioductjou ol (Jm (,lnn 
Uww and Tlu 1 ihu Domino Latci on 
she did similai woik ioi J C. Williim 
son Limited In 1923 she published her 
My Lifers SLoiy, a most inteiesting record 
oi her life In later yeais she made 
occisional appe nances ioi chanties, on 
one occasion at o\ei (10 yeais of age play- 
ing Romeo in the balcony scene iiom 
Romeo and Jiilut to the Juliet ol hei 
daughter, Nancye When ncaily 70 years 
ot age she jilayed an astonishing levival 
ot Sweet Ndl of Old Di wy and took 
the emotional pait of Cavallini in 
Romance in July 1930 She died alter a 
shoit illiRss on 20 June iq^i She was 
survived by hei daughtci Nancye, a cip 
able atticss Hei poitiait is at the 
national galleiy, Mclbouine 
Miss iSttwaU held a place by hei sell 
on the Aiistiahan stage Beautilul m 
face and figuic, full ol vivacity, a naUiial 
actiess, she had also an eKcellent sopiano 
voice which she lost in middle life piob 
ably from ovei-woikiiig u She took her 
ait seriously, lived carefully, and ncvei 
lost hei iigure Piobably no othei 
woman has ever so successfully played 
young pails late m life She had great 
versatility, and after being for many 
years at the head of hei profession in 
Australia in light opeia, was able after 
the loss of her voice to take a leading 
pait m drama Though scarcely a great 
actress she was an extremely interesting 
one in both emotional parts and those 
calling for a sense ot humour Hei auto- 
biogiaphy discloses a woman of cliami- 
ing character, well educated, kindly, 
appuc 1 III VI oJ^ the good work of others, 
.incl eompleiLl} fice from the petty 
]ealousie>- sonu times associated with 
stage liie Slic Jiad the admiration, affec- 
tion and respect of Austialian playgocis 
botli men and women for 50 years 

Neihe Stev\art, My Life Story, The Age and The 
Argus 22 June 1931, personal knowledge 
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STICHT, Roblri Carl (18561922), 
mctalluigist, son of John C Sticht, was 
1)0111 at Hoboken, New Jeiscy, USA 
on 8 October 1856 He studied at the 
Riooklyn polytechnic institute lor some 
yens and then went to the loyal school 
ol mines, Cl insthal, Germany, wheie he 
giaduated with honouis m i88o Return- 
ing to Ameiica he occupied vaiious posi 
lions and elected smelteis in Colorada 
and Montana In i8qi, on the lecom- 
mendation of the well known Amei ican 
mining cxpeit, E D Peters, he was ap- 
pointed chief metallurgist to the Mount 
Lycll Mining and Railway Co Ltd m 
Tasmania He designed and superMsed 
the election of tlie 1 eduction works 
plant and in 1 897 was appointed gtnei al 
managei of tlie company His successful 
dealing with pyiitic 01 es maikcd him 
out as a gieat metalhiigisl Othei ddh- 
ciilt piobkms aiosc but each was success 
fully dealt with as it came, and his abil 
ity 111 seleeting suitable assistants and 
heads of dcpaitments was a gieat faetoi 
in the (ontinued suectss of the company 
He had a holiday loin m the United 
tStates in 191 j 15, and in 1917 was theic 
again investigating pioblems 111 connex- 
ion with the Mount Read and Rosebery 
oics He died at Launceston, Tasmania, 
on 30 April 1922 He married m Janu- 
ary 1895 Mai ion O Staige who suivivcd 
him with three sons 
Sticht was a highly cultivated man, in- 
tcicsted in music, ai t and litcratuie The 
trustees of the Felton bequest presented 
his large collection of diawings by old 
masters, engravings, etchings, and a col- 
lection of examples of early typography 
of extiaoidinary value, to the public lib- 
raiy, museums and national gallery of 
Vicloiia, and many of his scarce and 
valuable books were bought by the lib 
rary Sticht showed his interest m the 
welfare of the employees of the Mount 
Lyell mine by the establishment of “bet- 
terment” facilities near the mine, and 
took a leading part in the opening of a 
technical school at Queenstown His 
natural kindliness was extended to his em- 
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ployces, to piospectois, and all mtei 
ested in the mining industiy, he was un 
tiringly devoted to his woik, and the 
mmc owed its success to his admmistra 
tive powers, his rcsomcefulness and his 
great knowledge His leputation became 
world-wide and the long chaptei of 125 
pages in the 1907 edition of The Prin- 
ciples of Coppe) Smelting, by E D 
Pcteis, owed so much to him, that the 
author stated that “10 save constant 
quotation maiks and lefcienccs, I be 
lieve that it wnll be moic just to asciibe 
this chapter, in the mam, to Mi Sticht*' 

The Meicury, Hobart i Mi) 1922 The Exam 
iner, Launceston, 1 May 1923, The Indvstnal 
AuUrahan and Minmg Standaid, 4 May 1922 
Thtity second Report of the Mount I yell Mm 
mg and Railway Company The Book of the 
Public Library, Museums and National Gallery 
of Vicloiia, jpo 6 

STIRLING, Sir Edward Chvrifs (1848- 
1919), anthiopologist and first professor 
of physiology at Adelaide university, was 
bom at Stiathalbyn, South Australia, on 
8 September 1848 He was the eldest son 
of Edward Stirling who was a pai tner m 
Elder Stirling and Company before that 
film became Elder Smith and Company 
He was a nominated member of the 1855 
legislative council, and was an elected 
member of the 1857 legislative coun- 
cil E C Stirling was educated 
at St Peter’s College, Adelaide, and 
Trinity College, Cambndge, where he 
graduated B A with honours in natural 
science in 1869, M A and M B in 1872, 
and M D in i88o He became F R C S 
in 1874 He was appointed house surgeon 
at St George’s hospitdl, I ondon, and 
eventually became assistant surgeon and 
lecturer on physiology and operative 
surgery He visited South Australia m 
1877 and leturned to London with the 
intention of practising there He returned 
to Adelaide m 1881, and in the follow- 
ing year was appointed lecturer in 
physiology at Adelaide university where 
a medical school was being founded In 
1884 he was elected to the house of 


assembly for North Adelaide but sat foi 
only thiee yeais He introduced the fiist 
bill to extend the fianchise to women 
m Australia It was not passed, but a 
few yeais later South Australia was the 
first of the Australian colonies to give 
women the vote Stilling had other 
mteiests and duties He was chan man of 
the South Austialian museum commit 
tee in 1884-5 became honor- 

ary director of the museum In 1890 he 
went overland with Earl Kmtore fiom 
Port Darwin to Adelaide and collected 
much flora and fauna including several 
specimens of the marsupial mole Notary 
ftes tyhlops, described and illustrated in 
his paper m the Transactions and Pro 
ceedings of the Royal Society of South 
Australia, 1891, p 154 In 1893 he in- 
vestigated at Lake Callabonna a remaik- 
able deposit of fossil bones, and with 
A E H Zietz reconstiucted the com 
plete skeleton of the enormous mar 
supial Diproiodon Australis and paiti- 
ally reconstructed an immense wombat 
and a bird allied to the New Zealand 
moa In 1894 he was a member of the 
Horn scientific expedition to Central 
Australia, and wrote the long and able 
antbiopology leport which appears m 
volume four of the report of the expe- 
dition He was appointed director of 
the Adelaide museum in 1895 and built 
up there a remarkable collection in 
eluding invaluable specimens relating to 
aboriginal life in Australia In 1900 he 
became professor of physiology at 
Adelaide university, and for many years 
continued to take a prominent part in 
university affairs He retired from the 
directorslup of the museum at the end 
of 191?, but m 1914 was made honorary 
curator in ethnology He had announced 
his intention of retiring from the uni- 
versity at the end of the year but died 
after a short illness on 20 March 1919 
He married in 1877 Jane, eldest daughter 
of Joseph Gilbert, who survived him 
with five daughters Stirling was honor- 
ary fellow of the Anthropological Society 
of Great Britain, fellow of the Medical 
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nncl ( l)iHiiguT.l Socut), «uk1 ^\a>i ckclul 
a Icllow ol the Royal SocitU 1 oiulon, in 
iH()} He was eUiited C MG in iHi)} 
and was knii»hted ni iqiy 

Sinlins> was a nun ol j;)! it cncigy 
whose lile w is lull e)l ehuies aiiel inlu 
csls He w'as nuich iniciesied in gnekii 
nig 111 tilt Society ioi the Pieitiition 
ol Ciuclt) to Amin ds, and in the wcl 
lait ol ehiklitn—ht was jiu sieknl ol 
tilt state diildicn’s coumd Ht was 
sLiigton, physiologist, .intlnopologist 
palaeontologist and kgisl itoi but wms 
not sufficiently a specialist to leath the 
highest rank m any one oL these ekpart 
ments With Dr J C Veico he w'rote 
a valuable at tide on hyelatiel elisease loi 
lUhuti’s System of Medicine he losteied 
anel biought to niatiuity the young 
mcdieal school at the unneisit), and he 
did gieat woik m developuig the Adel 
aide inuscum He lanks among the best 
all-1 ouiid scientists ol Ins elaj in Aus 
uaha 

Ihi Adnaliser, Ailclaulc, at Mmh u|n) J In 
JUgistn Adelaide ai iMauh U)U) //« Hnlish 
Mt(h<(tl Jatiiml, ai June 1919, 1 lanmtnnis and 
Pwcadings of the Royal Sock tv of Soulli Aus 
halia, 1919, p 1, with poitiau 

STIKX-ING, Sir Jamis (lyip 18(15), 
Inst governoi oi Wcsteiii \usualia, the 
fiCth son of Andicw S tilling ol Diuni 
pellier, Lanaikshire, Seollancl, was boin 
there in J<inuary 1791, cnleicel the navy 
in August 1803, and became' a lie'u tenant 
m August 1809 In Januaiy i8^H) he was 
given the command of the Siicrevs and 
m the following Decembci, when icport 
mg on the lemoval of a settlement on 
MelviHe Island m the north of Australia, 
he suggested t ikuig possession of the 
kuiel on the west of 'Viisii ilii ncai the 
Swan Unii He ]>oinled oui that a 
colony in that posiiioii would have 
gic.it opjioi luniUes foi 11 ich and also 
the advisability of ioicstalhng the Fiendi 
and Americans On 17 ] mu<ay 1837 
Stirling was sent flora Sydney m the 
Success and arrived off the Swan Rivci 
on 6 March Stirling went up the river 


in bolts mel e\j)loicil Us eoinse lor 
some miles He then sailed loi King 
Gcoigc’s Souiiel, which was leachcel on 
a Vpiil .md he aiiivcd 111 Sydney ag iin 
on 15 iVjJiil His lepoit so iinpicsseel 
Geiveiiioi Diiling (cj v ) that he stiongly 
aehiseel the English goeernment that a 
settlement sliould be made is soon as 
possible Stilling appaicntly took this 
disjiiteh to England himself, but the 
colonial office at fust was aveisc to the 
pioposal Howcvei, a change of govern 
ment took place, and on 5 November 
the aeliTuialty wms given instiuctions to 
scnel a ship to Lake possession of the 
coimtiy at 01 neai the Swan River 
Stilling was selected to take chaigc of 
the set I lenient, anel foi some tune theic 
was a doubt as to what teas to be his 
(vact position He sailed on b Fdnuarv 
1839 on the Paimeha, with a band of 
officials, and aiiived on 1 June It was 
not, howcvci, until 18 June that he 
landed on the mainland and began the 
actual settlement ol Westein Austiaha 
Stilling and his offiteis fixed the sites 
ol I'lcmantle and Peith, and the sui- 
veyoi-geneial was soon busy suiv eying 
the land so that grants could be made 
to the settlcis who began to aiiive almost 
.It once 

The usual difficulties ol a setllenient 
of this kind weie faced with coinage, 
but unfortunately the immigration 
scheme auanged by Thomas Peel (qv) 
was badly mismanaged and became a 
failuie On so Januaiy 1830 Stilling 
m a dispatch pointed out that the suc- 
cess of the colony practically depended 
on the light kind of immigrant being 
sent out, men who had been failures 
m England would be quite unlikely 
to jjiospe) He went on to say “1 would 
earnestly leciuest that for a few years 
the helpless and inefficient may be kept 
from the settlement, while to the active, 
industrious, and intelligent there may 
be assuicd with confidence a fair re- 
ward lor their labouis Ihis country 
may at no distant period absorb, with 
advantage to Gieat Britain and herself, 
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ail iiiiimnsc migi.ition ol prisons, any 
i>iLat jioition oi which il scni loiwaicl 
too soon will lum hci piospccts and 
then o\\ n J he wintci of 1 830 was ex- 
ticmil) lain), ■which inci cased the diffi 
cultics ol the scltlcis who weie incieas 
ing \ciy much It was found necessaiy 
to thiow open land wheic Bimbuiy now 
stands iind also neai King Geoige’s 
Sound The government was vested 
sold) in the hands of Stirling, who had 
little to guide him beyond a letter of 
instiuetions On 5 March 1831 a commis 
Sion -was issued appointing him govei 
nor and commandei-in chief of Western 
*VustiaIia, and when, this ai rived Stilling 
called togethei a legislative council of 
which the Inst meeting was held m Feb- 
luaiy 1832 The colony was faced with 
shoitages ol piOMSions and money, and 
in \ugust 1832 the govemoi, at the 
lequest ol the settlcis, sailed foi England 
to put Its difficulties belorc the govern 
meni He ditl not ictuin to Perth until 
Vugust 1834 <ind in the meantime much 
piogiess had been made It was known 
that he had been to some extent success- 
ful in his mission and his return was 
welcomed with lejoicing Alteiations in 
the system of goiernment provided foi 
an increase in the numbei ol members 
oi the legislative council, and also in 
the civil and military establishments 
Revenue was to come from sale of crown 
lands and duties on spirits, supplemented 
b) a grant fiom the Imperial treasury 
Iht land laws weic liberalized and 
precautions weic taken by storing food- 
stuffs against futuic famine The settlers, 
howcvci, began to object to paying for 
then land and it ■vtMS even suggested 
that new settlcis should each leceive 
35(10 itif-s ficc The land question was 
one ol th< eaus._s oi fuel 1011 which arose 
between the council and the goveinoi 
'J he colony v\ as, however, making some 
piogiess, evidence of which may be found 
in the establishment in 1837 of the Bank 
of Western Austialia, which gave a dis- 
tinct impetus to development A fair 
amount of exploring was done in which 


Stilling himself took pait, and when he 
lesigned in Decembei 1838 his leaving 
caused much rcgiet 

Stilling again took up his naval duties 
and was m command of the Indies in 
the Mediterranean fiom October 1840 to 
June 18J.4, and the Hotue from Apiil 
1847 to Apiil 1850 He was commandei- 
m-chief in the East Indies fiom Janu- 
ary 1854 to February 1856, became vice- 
admiral on 32 August 1857 and admiial 
on 23 Novembei 1862 He died at Guild- 
foid, England, on 22 4 pril 1865 He 
mail led in 1823 Ellen Mangles, who 
predeceased him, and was survived by 
children He was knighted on 3 Apnl 
1833 

Stirling was an excellent naval officer 
and an admnahle governor He has been 
accused of having been over sanguine, 
but his optimism was a source of strength 
in the conditions in which he found 
himself He lealized, howevei, that the 
colony could be successful only if the 
settlers weic able and willing to woik 
haid, and that there was no room for 
men who had lailed in England Like 
all the early Austialian governors he 
was hampeied to some extent by instruc- 
tions from the colonial office, and he had 
the inevitable disagreements with the 
colonists and the legislative council, but 
he laid the foundations of Western Aus 
Lialia suiely and well, and it was no 
fault of his that progiess lagged foi so 
long a peiiod after 

\V R O’Bjrne A Naval Biographical Diction- 
ary, The Genih man’s Magazine vol I, 1865, li 
Hoi J S Batqe, JVestern Australia, A History 
Cr F Moore, Diary of Ten 1 ears Eventful Life of 
an early Settler in Western Australia, Historical 
Records of Australia, sei I vols \II lo XVI 

STIRLING, Sir John Lancelot (iSjq- 
1932), politician, son of Edwaid Stilling, 
and bi other of Sir Edwaid Charles Stirl- 
ing (q V ), was born at Stiathalbyn, South 
Australia, on 5 November 1849 
educated at St Peter’s College, Adelaide 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, wheie 
he graduated B A and LL B He wxis a 
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afoocl ithlctc .nul icprcscntiniJ Cini 
budge igimst 0\foid, won the lao yaids 
hiudlcs He also won the ainatan eh nn 
pionship ol England in this c\cnt in 
1870 and i87ii, his time m the luiti ycai 
being ib^lhs seconds, <onsideied a good 
pcifoimance at that timt Sliilmg lead 
loi the bar and was admitted at the 
Innei Temple 111 187a, but nevci prac 
used He letuincd to South Aiistialia 
soon aftetwaids, became <i pastoialist, 
and bted pii/c hoiscs and menno sheep 
He cntcicd the South Austialian house 
of assembly m 1881 lor Mount Barker, 
and afteiwatds icpicscnted Gumciacha 
until i8qo, when he became a mcmbei 
ot the legislative council He wms ehicf 
seeietary in the Solomon eabinet m 
Deeembei i8()() but this ministiy was 
defeated dncetly the house met In 1901 
Stilling was elected piesidcnt ol the 
legisl.uive lountil, and coiuinucd to 
hold that position until his death on a/i 
May 1931} He maiiied in 3883 Floiencc 
Manon, elaughter of Sii William 
Milne (qv) and was survived by tlnce 
sons and two dauglitcis He was knighted 
m 1(303, cicaled KCMG m iqot) and 
QBE m 1918 He eoiitmued his intci- 
est m sport all his life, pioneering polo 
111 South Australia and captaining the 
team which twice beat Victoua For a 
time he was mastci of the Adelaide 
Hounds and was a well-known figure 
at racing meetings He was president of 
the Royal Agncultuial Society foi seven 
years, president of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, the 
Pastoralists' Assoaation, the St Peter's 
Old Collegians Association, the Cale- 
donian Society, the South Austialian 
Zoological aiKi Acchuutiration Society, 
and was a memhei of the Adelaide 
university council 

Stirling was a sound man of business 
and was a diiector of well known eoux- 
panies In politics he was respected as 
a man of individuality but was not a 
first-rate speakei He found Ins ideal 
position as president of the council, 
carrying out his duties admirably, ami 
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as ilie ycais passed becoming a kind ol 
tldei brother to the newci members 
His record of 51 yeais in pailiament 
his not been exceeded in \ustialia 

I hi Advotisf'i Adelaide a, Mu u)^a It /»o s 
^^ltu 1933 JJehiLlt's Petrati^c tic iqji 

STOKES, ]oiiN Lori (18131885), ex 
ploiei and adnm.il, son ol Hemy Stokes 
and his wife Ann, daughlei of George 
Phillips, was boin in 181a Entering 
the navy as a first-class volunteer m 
1824 acted as midshipman on the 
Beagle fiom 1825 to 1830 In 1831 he 
became mate and assistant survcyoi 
while poitions of the coast of South 
Amciica wcic being siuvcyed He was 
commissioned as a lieutenant m 1837 
and sailed to Austrab.i on tin. Beas^le 
undei Commandei J (. AVickham, the 
intcntioii being to exploie such poll ions 
of the Austialian coast as weie wholly 
Ol m pait unknown to Fhndeis (qv) 
and P P King (q v ) Leaving Plymouth 
eaily m July Ficmantle was i cached on 
15 Novembei 1837 Altci doing some 
sinveymg of the coast sail was set for the 
noith on 5 Januaiy 1838 Ihc Adelaide 
River was discovered m Maich 1839 
and the Victoria later m the same yeai 
While exploring this river Stokes was 
speared by an aboiigmal on 7 December, 
and It was a long tune befoic he fully 
recovered fiom the wound About the 
end of March 1841 Captain Wickham 
was invalided home and Stokes was 
given command of the Beagle In this 
year much surveying was done m Torres 
Strait and the Gulf of Carpentaria Later 
further work was done on the coast of 
northern and north-western Australia, 
and in 1842 on the southern coast of Aus 
tralia, Bass Strait and Tasmania In 
May 1843 Stokes left Western Australia 
for England and arrived on 30 Septem 
her An account of his voyages was 
published in two large volumes m 184G, 
Discoveries in Australia, with an Account 
of the Coasts and Rtveis Explored and 
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Suruiyed Dm mg the Voyage of HMS 
Beagle 

Siokes was piomoLcd captain m 184(1, 
in 1847 was 111 command of the Acheron 
in the East Indies, in 1860-3 was sur- 
veying off the coast of Devonshire, and 
in i8()i was made a rcar-admiial In 
1871 he became a vice-admiral on the 
1 cured list, and was promoted admiral 
m 1876 He died in Wales on 11 June 
1885 He was mariied twice, (1) to Fanny 
Jane, daughter of Major Marlay, and 
(a) to Louisa Fiench, daughter of R 
Partridge 

The Times, 13 June 1885 J Lort Stokes Dis 
coveries in Atistralia, Crawford Pasco, A Roving 
Commission, chapters IX and X 

STONE, Sir Edward Alberi (1844 
1920), chief justice of Western Aus- 
ualia, was born at Perth, Western Aus- 
tralia, on 9 March 1844 He was the 
second son of Geoige Fiedeiick Stone, 
formerly attorney general of Western 
Austialia, and was educated at Chigwell, 
Essex, England He returned to Australia 
m i860 and enteiing his father’s ojG&ce, 
was called to the bai in 1865, and was 
then taken into partnership From 1870 
to 1874 he was cleik of the legislative 
council, in 1879 he was appointed acting 
attorney gcneial, and he was nominated 
a membei of the legislative council in 
1880 He was an actmg judge of the 
supreme coiut in i88o and i88i, and 
was appointed crown solicitor m 1882 
In 1884 he was made a puisne judge, and 
in 1901 succeeded Sir A C Onslow as 
chief justice He carried out the duUes 
with ability and success but resigned in 
1906 on account of his health He was 
appointed lieutenant-governor of the 
state and administered tlie government 
on several occasions He died at Perth 
on 2 April 1920 He married m 1867 
Susan Shenton, who suivived him There 
was a family of three sons and seven 
daughters Stone was knighted in 1902 
and created a K C M G in 1912 A man 
of high charactei he interested himself 
in the Church of England and in the 


’vanous philanthropic, educational and 
ailtural movements of his state 

The West Australian 2 April 1920 Sir Eduard 
A Stone Some Old Time Memories Jiutkes 
Peerage, etc, 1917 

STONE, Louis (1871-1935), novelist, 
was born at Leicester, England, m 1871 
He came with his parents to Brisbane 
in 1884, and the family moved to Sydney 
a year later He began the aits course at 
the university of Sydney, but did not 
graduate, and entering the New South 
Wales education depaitment, became 
first assistant at the Coogee school, and 
subsequently a teacher at the Sydney 
Boys High School His first book, Jonah, 
a novel of larrikin life m Sydney, was 
published m London m 1911 Its merits 
were recognized by a few discerning 
readers, but it was not reprinted until 
1933 Another novel, Betty Wayside, 
after being printed as a seiial m the 
Lone Hand, was published in 1915 
Stone then ga\e much time to writing 
plays and in 1920 visited London hoping 
to have a dramatized version of Jonah 
produced After his return he did a little 
ivriting foi local magazines, but his 
health began to deteiiorate, and he was 
obliged to retire from the education de- 
partment spme time before his death at 
Sydney on 23 September 1935 
Stone, who was a fine musician, mar- 
ried Abbie Allen, also a musiaan of 
ability, who survived him It is difficult 
to say why Stone’s work was not better 
I appreciated Jonah has excellent charac- 
! ter drawing, and a crisp style, and though 
[ Betty Waystde is more conventional, its 
ment 15 above that of the average novel 
of Its time 

The Sookfellow i December xgu and i Janu 
ary 191a, The Sydney Morning Herald 25 Sep- 
tember 1935, H M Green, An Outline of Ans 
tralian Liteiature, E Morns, ^^lllcr Ausiudian 
Literature 

STONEHAVEN, Lord See BAIRD, Sir 
John Lawrence 
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STOREY, John (i86q iqai) picmia oi 
New Soiuh AYalcs son of a ship buiklci 
A\as boin at Jems liay, New South 
Welles in May i8b() \t the age of six 
he i\as taken to Sydney wheic his lathei 
died soon aiteiwaids Stoicy was edu- 
cated at the Adolphus sii ect public 
school, Bahnain, and on leaving school 
uas appieiiLiced to boilci making with 
Mcssis Pcidiiau and West He worked 
aiteiwaids at Moil’s Dock until 1901, 
when he was elected a membei of the 
legislatu c assembly for Balmain He lost 
his seat in iqoi, but was elected again 
in 1907 Between 1910 and 1913 he was 
chairman ol the public woiks commit 
tec, but thougli he was establishing a 
good upniation as a paihaincntaiiaii, 
Sioiey was not im hided m the govern 
nient foimed by Holman (qv) m June 
H)i«j He Utis howevei, made deputy- 
(haiiman ol committees In Apiil 1916 
Holman was much ciilicizcd at a Labour 
confcitmcc and icsigncd Stoiey was 
elected Laboui kadci, but the tneum- 
stanccs weie dillicuit, and he was much 
leheetd when a compromise over the 
(lucstion of the uppei house was agiecd 
to, and Holman icsiuned his leadership 
When, howcvci, Holman had to leave 
the Laboui paity over the conscription 
issue, Storey was elected in his place 
Storey had two sons in the A I F and a 
thud was engaged on wai woik in the 
United States, but he was strongly against 
conscription and worked effectively op 
pos ng It At the election held in March 
1930 Laboui seemed exactly half the 
seals m the house, but a Nationalist 
supportci was elected speaker, and 
Storey formed a government, with a pie- 
canous maionty of one As prcmict 
Siorc'y wotked cxtiemely haul trying 
persoiiiilly to keep in touch witli cvciy 
thing Thcic was no hnut to Ins hours 
of wotk and the siiain no doubt alfcc 
ted lus constitution He was so ill at 
the beginning of 1931 that he took a 
\oyagc to England in the hope tliai it 
might improve his health When he le 
turned m July 1931 it was obvious that 


Stow 

he IV as a iciv sick imin, and he died ol 
Bright’s disease on 5 Octobci iqsi He 
left a widow, thuc sons and two d lugh 
tcis 

Stoicy was a good ciickctci in his. 
youth, and played in fiislgiade com- 
petitions In his latei scars he was 
intci ested m hoi se 1 acmg He w as a 
simple homely man completely honest, 
a model cilucn, wntty and humoious, 
genial and lovable He was not a gieat 
speaker though lus speeches had indi- 
viduality, but he was a good debatei 
Coming into powei with only a nominal 
majoiity and disabled foi pait of the 
time by illness, it was difficult foi him to 
bung m legislation of impoitance His 
(ompai a lively early death was lamented 
by fi lends .incl opponents alike—hc had 
no Joes it was icalizcd that hcie was a 
man who had done the stale some scivice 
and might have clone it much moie had 
lu‘ had the oppoitunity No man of hi&. 
peuod WMS moic widely and sincciely 
mouuied 

llu *iydm^ TIerald, The Daily Tih- 

gialdi, S\dne\ (» uicl 8 Octobci, 19a 1, H V 
Lvatt, Auduihan labour Leadm 

STOW, Randolph TsHA^^ (1838-1878),. 
judge, was boin in England on 17 De- 
cembei 1838, the eldest son of the Rev 
T Q Stow (q V ) He came to Adelaide 
with Ins lathci m 1837, and was educated 
at home and by D Wylie, M A He 
showed much ability as a boy and was 
articled to a him of lawyers, Messrs 
Bartley and Bakewell Shortly aftei the 
completion of his articles Stow became 
a jimioi pailnei, but about 1859 started 
for himself Sulisecmently Messrs T B. 
Bruce and F Ayers became partners with 
him. He entered the house of assembly 
as member toi West ToiTens m 1861, 
and in October became attorney geneial 
in iJic G M Waterhouse (civ) mmistiy 
wdueh held office until July 1863 He 
was attorney-general again m the Ayers- 
(qv) and Blyth (qv) ministries from 
July 1864 to Maich 1865 and then lost 
his seat He was now one of the leadeis. 
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of the South Australian bai, and became 
a QC in this ycai He uas elected to 
the house of .issembly £oi Light in iS'/o, 
but did not hold office again By 1875 
he was the unchallenged leader of the 
bai at Adelaide, and on 15 March 1875 
was appointed judge of the supieme 
court, an appointment which gave much 
satisfaction His health, howevei, had 
not been good loi some time, much 
heavy work fell on his shoulders, and 
he died in his fiftieth year on 17 Sep 
tember 1878 He left a widow, four 
sons and two daughters 
As a membei of pai Lament Stow 
showed himself to be a first-rate debater 
and took a leading part as attorney- 
geneial in putting through legislation 
of much value As an advocate he was 
eloquent and ready, with an accurate 
knowledge of law, but he made his 
greatest impression as a judge though 
he was on the bench for less than four 
ycais At the time of his death there 
was a general feeling that South Australia 
had lost a gieat judge, and many years 
later Sir John Downei (qv), who be- 
came a Q C in the year Stow died, said 
of him that he was “one of the greatest 
judges Australia ever had A command- 
ing piesence, a striking face, an ex- 
quisite voice, unusual swiftness in com- 
prehension, with an immense combina- 
tion of eloquence and power" (Quoted 
at the time of Downer’s death in the 
Soiii/i AusLralian Advertiser, 3 August 

1915) 

The ^outh Aiittrnlmn Register and The South 
4ii\iutii(ni Aihatun 18 September 1878 

STOW, Thomas Ql inton (1801-1862), 
pioneer clcigyraan, was born at Had- 
Icigh, Suffolk, England on 7 July, 1801 
He studied for the Congregational 
ministry at the missionary college, Gos 
port, and was given a charge at Hunting 
lord, Hertfordshire He was transfen ed 
to Halstead in Essex, and in 1833 pub 
lished a volume the Memoirs of R 
7 aylor, LL D Another work. The Scope 


of Ptety appealed in 1836 In 1837 the 
Colonial AXissionai j Society in connexion 
with the Congiegational body in Eng- 
land sent him to South Austiaha He 
armed at Adelaide on the Hartley m 
Octobei He began holding services in 
a tent but shoitly afterwards, paitlj 
with his own hands, built the first chuich 
in South Austiaha It was constiucted 
of pine logs thatched with leeds and 
stood m Noith Ten ace In 1840 a moie 
substantial chuich was built in Freeman- 
stieet and theie Stow worked for 
many veais He also for a time taught 
a school at the coinei of Freeman- and 
Piiie-stieets In 18489 he fought 
strongly in opposition to state aid for 
religion His health, however, declined 
and in 1855 he found it necessary to 
have an assistant About two years later 
he had to give up his charge, but con- 
tinued to preach and work foi his church 
as much as his health would allow In 
Febiuaiy 1862, hoping that a change of 
climate might be good for him, he went 
to Sydney to supply the pulpit in the 
Pitt-street Congiegational church, and 
in March became so ill that it was im- 
possible £01 him to be taken back to 
Adelaide He died at the house of John 
Fairfax (qv ) on 19 July 1862 
Stow was a man of much ability and 
great honesty of puipose He was a ready 
and efficient speaker, with a sense of 
humour and a turn for satire that was 
never ill-natured He did much to form 
the character of the growing settlement, 
and this was fully appreciated at the 
time, twice he was given substantial 
pecuniary testimonials to which men 
of all sects contributed The Stow Church 
at Adelaide stands as a memorial of 
him He was mained m England and 
brought his wife, who survived him, 
and four sons with him Of his sons, 
Randolph Isham Stow is noticed separ- 
ately Othei sons were Augustine Stow, 
who was a member of pai Lament for 
several years between 1863 and 1871, 
and enteiing the public service became 
chief cleik in the South Australian 
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siij)icnic (.ouit incl Jcllcisoii Pickm in 
Slow who wtiil to lIk Noil lu in Tciii 
toiy in i8()j and sailed in i ship’s boat 
fioin Adam Bay in the Non hem leiri- 
loiy to Champion Bay in Wcstiin \us 
tialia He published an uioimt ol this 
voyage as a pamphlet in 1865, Voyage 
of ilic Foiloin Hope, and Notes on 
U'^cstein Austtaltei He was altciwnds 
foi a time editoi of the South Aushalia?! 
Adveittspt and was the aulhoi ol South 
lustraha, its Histniy Productions and 
Natural Resource's published by the 
South Austialian govcinnient in 
second edition 1884 

1 he South Australian Regnter, 2*} Jul) iS(u 
the South Austiiiliau Advertise} 21 Juh iSfu, 

J lilickct riu holy Hiiterry 0/ Soulti Aus 
ixtha, Jintiih Aluseuiti Catalogue 

STRANGWAYS, Hi nr\ Bui i 1 1 Min 1 r 
(iSga-igao) pieimei of South Austialia, 
was the eldest son ol llemy Bull Siiang 
ways of Shapwitk Someiset, Lnglaud 
He was boiii in i8‘js and visited {south 
Austialia as a boy Retuuuiig to hnglatul 
he enteitd at the Middle lemple m 
Novembci 1851 and was ealkd to the 
bai lu June 185(1 He went to Adelaide 
early in the following ycai, was elected 
to the house of assembly in 1858, and 
became attorney gcneial m the Reynolds 
(qv) mmistiy fiom May 18(10 lo May 
i8()i The nimistiy was then lecon- 
structed and Stiangways became com- 
missioner of down lands and mmiigia- 
tion until Octobei 1861 He held the 
same position m the Walci house (qv) 
mmistiy fiom Octobci i86i to July 
1863, m the Dutton (qv) mimstiy horn 
March to September 18(15, and m the 
third Aycts (qv) mmistiy fiom Septem- 
ber to October 18(15 On j \ovenibo 1868 
he became premier ,tnd at (ornev general 
m a mmistiy which was utonstiiKttd 
alter an election on la May 1870, but 
was defeated 18 days later In February 
1871 he was called to England on 
pnvate business, eventually settled on 
the family estate in Someiset, and lived 
the life of a countiy gentleman until 


Street 


Ins death on 10 Fcbiuaiy 1920 He re 
tamed lus mteicsl m South Austialia all 
his life, but dots not appear to have le 
visited It He maiiicd m i860 Maiia 
Coidelia, daughtci of H R Wigley, 
and was suivived by a daiightei 

Suangwiys was an able man who left 
politics and Austialia at the eaily age of 
38 He, howevei, succeeded in getting 
some v.tluable woik done during his 
12 yeais in the South Austialian 
paihamcnl Many attempts had been 
made to pass a satisfactoiy land act be- 
Xoic the passing in January 1869 ol a 
measure Stiangways had brought in, 
which lor the fust time allowed govern- 
ment land to be bought on credit He 
gave much cncouiagement to exploiation 
and initiated the trails continental tele- 
graph line, though the actual carrying 
out ol the scheme was the woik of his 
sutccssois 

Ihe rimes ii I'dnuuy 1920, P Mcmull rhe 
Derltonary of Auitreiteisuin Biography, Is Hod 
dci, Ihe Jlisioiy of iouth Austialia 

STREET, Sir Philip Whispler (1863- 
1938), chief justice of New South Wales, 
was the son of John Rendell Street, man- 
aging director of the Perpetual Trustee 
Company, and for a time member of the 
legislative assembly of New South Wales, 
and giandson ol John Street, an early 
pastoialist He was boin at Sydney on 
9 August 1863, and was educated at the 
Sydney Giammar School and the uni- 
versity of Sydney He graduated B A, m 
1883, was admitted to the bar in 1886, 
and developed a good practice especially 
on the equity side In 1906 he was 
appointed an acting judge of the supreme 
court, and in February 1907 was made 
a judge He at first presided pimcipally 
over bankruptcy and probate eases, but 
aftei wauls had wide experience as 
deputy jiresidcnl of the old court of arbi- 
tration, judge in vice admiralty, judge 
m divoice, and from 1918 cliief judge 
in equity He was acting chief justice 
in 1934, and on 25 January 1925 suc- 
ceeded Sir William Cullen (qv) as 
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chief justice He became lieutenant 
governor in 1930, and administered the 
government from May to October 1934, 
January to Februaiy 1935, and January 
to August 193G He resigned as chief 
justice in 1933 Outside his profession 
Street had many interests and under- 
took many duties He was chairman of 
the tiustees of the Sydney Grammar 
School fiom 1913 to 1929, a member of 
the senate of the university of Sydney 
from 1915 to 1934, and deputy chan- 
cellor in 1926 He was greatly interested 
in art, was a trustee of the national art 
gallery of New South Wales from 1923, 
and he was also a trustee of the Aus- 
tralian Museum In connexion with 
social movements he was president of 
the New South Wales division of the 
Boy Scouts Association, of the Boys' 
Brigade, of the New South Wales Home 
for Incuiables, and of the Institute of 
Public Adminisu ation He was in 1934 
appointed American non-national mem- 
ber of the international commission pro- 
vided for by the tieaty between the 
United States of America and Greece 
He died on 11 September 1938 He mar- 
ried m 1888 Belinda Maud, daughter of 
F Poolman, who survived him with two 
sons He was created KCMG in 1928 
Stieet had the culture, dignity and 
temperament suitable for his position 
He had a wide knowledge of law and 
the ability to quickly reach the heart of 
the matter, however complicated a case 
might seem on the surface, the real issue 
involved soon became apparent to him 
Though he had a keen sense of humour 
his couit never lost its dignity and 
decorum, and though he would not 
allow himself to be fettered by mere 
tecbnicahties, he insisted on the main- 
tenance of the basic principles of law 
His courtesy was universal and he never 
lost the affection and respect of the 
members of his profession 
Street’s elder son, Kenneth Whistler 
Street, born m 1890, educated at Sydney 
Grammar School and Sydney university, 
also followed the law with success, and 


became a judge of the supieme court of 
New South Wales, possibly a unique 
case of a father and son sitting on a 
supreme court bench together A 
nephew, Geoffiey Austin Street (1894- 
1940), a great athlete at Sydney Gram- 
mar School and the university of Sydney, 
fought with distinction in the 1914-18 
war, was in the landing on Gallipoli, 
was awarded the military cross, returned 
with the rank of major, and keeping his 
connexion with the forces became 
colonel and temporary brigadier He 
was elected to the Commonwealth house 
of representatives for Corangamite, 
Victoria, in 1934, became parliamentary 
secretary to the depaitment of defence 
in July, and minister for defence m 
November 1938 His death in an aiiation 
accident at Canbera on 13 August 1940 
cut short a piomismg career 

T/ie Sydney Moaning Herald, is September 
iqgS, The Times, is September 1948, i he Aus 
tralian Law Journal, 16 Sefitembei 193S 
Debrett’s Peerage, etc , 1938, The Herald Mel 
bourne 13 August 1940, The Atgus, Mel 
bourne, 14 August igp, Who\ Who in Aus 
tralia 1938, Commonwealth Parliamentat) 
Handbook, 1938 

STRONG, Sir Archibald Thomas 
(1876-1930), scholai and poet, son of 
Professor H A Strong (qv), was born 
at Melbourne on 30 Decembei 1876 
He was taken to England in 1883 and 
was educated at Sedbergh school and 
Liverpool university wheie he graduated 
B A with first-class honours in classics 
Going on to Magdalen College, Oxford, 
m 1896, a long illness prevented any 
possibility of a first in "Greats” After 
leaving Oxford he was for some months 
at the university of Marburg, Germany^ 
before returning to read law with F E 
Smith, then a rising barrister, but after- 
wards to become lord chancellor of 
England He became a member of the 
Middle Temple, but lU-health caused 
him m 1901 to go to Australia seeking a 
warmer dimate He settled in Mel- 
bourne, did some tutoring and lectur 
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mi> ami in iqor, published i volume oC 
\cisc Snntids and In iqio he was 

piLsidciit ol the Litci itinc Society of 
Afelbouine .ind his picsideniial 'idthess 
Nniinc ni Motdilh and TFoic/vrem///, 
was punted as a pamphlet in tint yeai 
He was fot mam veais liteiaiy nitie lor 
the Ho aid neuspapei and m iqi i lepub 
Iished some of Ins e.nliei wiitin^s foi 
this jouinal nndei the title ol Poad 
vtiilux, 1 Book uj /'isciys in Litoaiy 
Cniinsm He was appointed lectin ei m 
English at the imivcisity of Meibom ne 
111 1912, and m 11)13 biought out a \ol 
lime of nanslations, The Ballads of 
Thcodoic de Banuille, followed in 1915 
by Sonmts of the Empiie befoie and 
dining^ the Gieat War When Piofessoi 
Wallace enlisted m 1916 Stiong becmic 
acting-pioJesoi of English foi tlneeyeais 
He was passionately patiiolic and, hav- 
ing been u|cctcd loi active seivice, did 
much wai vvoik in addition to cai lying 
on the luighsli school Some ol his woik 
was in the natuic ol piopaganda, a col 
kction ol Ins ai titles, AusUalia and the 
II ah was published in 191(1 and The 
Story of the linaih published anony- 
mously at his own expense m aid of 
patuotic lunds, appealed m 1917 From 
1919 to 1922 he acted as chief film censor 
for the (lommomvcalth goveinment A 
small volume of verse. Poems, appealed 
in 1918 in 1920 he became associate 
piofessor in English language and 
liteiature, and in the following year the 
Clarendon Pi css published his A ithori 
History of English Liter aim e, *ind Three 
Studies in Shelley and an Essay on 
Nature tn H ordsworlh and Veredilh Tn 
1922 he was appointed Juiy pioicssoi 
of English language and hteiatnie at 
Adelaide 

Strong had been about 20 veais in 
Mtlbouim and Ins U ivmg me iiit the 
tearing up ol mniy tools He n is emm- 
onily Jilted loi Jns new task, is lu addi- 
tion to his knowledge ol the work of 
his own school he was an excellent classi- 
cal scholar, lamiliar with Fiench and 
German hterauuc, and with some know- 
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ledge of Italian ind Spanish in the 
oiignials At Adelaide he became a vain 
able mcmbei of the staff, fully convinced 
ol the impoitaiice ol the humanities in 
umvcisity life FIc visited Europe in 
1925 anti icpicscntcd South Australia at 
a woiltl confciencc on adult education 
held at \kmcouvci m 1929 He had pub 
lisheel in 1925 Ins tianslalion of Beoioulf 
into English ihyming verse He w^as 
engaged on a woik on Swmbuinc when 
he died aitei a shoit illness on 2 Sep- 
tembci 1930 Jn 1932 Four Studies by 
him, cell ted with a memon by R C 
Haiti and with a portrait frontispiece, 
was published in a limited edition at 
Adelaide Stiong ncvci married He w^as 
knighted m 1925 

Stiong played both cricket and foot 
ball at Laveipool university and was 
much mlcicsted m boxing He was one 
ol the promotcis of the ougm.il Mel- 
bomne icpertoiy theatie and became 
pjcsidciit ol tlie similai oigantzation at 
Adelaide He was a good Iccturei m 
English, ncvei losing his enthusiasm foi 
lus subject and communicating it to his 
students FIis Short History of English 
Literature is a fiist-iatc piece of woik 
witliin the limits ol its 200,000 woids, 
sound and inlcicstmg His verse is tedi 
iiically excellent, olten no moic than 
stiongly Iclt ilicloiical veise, but at times 
using into poetiy Allowing for tlit 
difficulties of the problems involved lus 
translations fiom de Banville and 
Beowulf aie both successful Personally 
he was courteous and amiable, with a 
sense of humoui and a gift for fricnd- 
ship 

R C Bald, Memoir prefixed to rour 

Hie Advertiser, Adelaide, 3 September 11)30, 

piivale information and personal knowledge 

STRONG, Charles (1844-1942), pieach- 
er and founder of the Australian church, 
son of the Rev David Strong, was bom 
at Dailly, Ayrshire, Scotland, on 26 Sep- 
tember 1844 He was educated at the 
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A)! acadcmA, Glasgow academy, and 
Glisgow unucisuy Aftei some cxperi 
cncc as a tuloi lie became successively 
muusLci ol the Old West paiish chuich, 
Gieenock and the Andei son street, 
chinch, Glasgow In 1875 he was called 
to the Scots’ chinch, Collins street, Mei- 
bom ne His minisny was successful and 
he became known as one of the leading 
pieaeheis 111 Milbourne His broad 
miiidedness and honesty of statement, 
howcvei led to his orthodoxy being 
suspected 111 Novembei 1881 attention 
w^as called m the piesbyteiy to a paper 
on " The Atonement” which Strong had 
contiibuted to the Victorian Review, and 
a committee appointed to investigate 
the aiticle icpoited that some passages 
lequiied explanation '^Ihe charges 
appeal to ha\c been somewhat nebulous, 
one oL his piincipal accusers said of one 
passage that “the w'ords wcie peifectly 
liaimlcss in themselves but conveyed an 
impiession ol unsoundness to his mind” 
Unloitunately much feeling was aioused 
When lalei Stiong associated himself 
with those who desired to have the pub- 
lic libraiy and national gallery opened 
on a Sunday, and in the same yeai pre- 
sided at a meeting of the Scots’ Church 
Xiiterary Association when Judge Higin- 
botham (q\ ) gave a Icctuie on science 
and lehgion, this feeling blazed up again 
Stiong at the meeting dissociated him- 
^ell lioni some of Higinbotham’s state- 
ments, and latei on replied to them in 
a scimon He was, however, charged 
with piomuigating unsound and here- 
tical doctiine and, weary of the strife, 
Jbe lesigned fiom the Presbyterian Church 
of Victoria, and as minister of the 
Scots' chuicli On the 14 November i88g 
a laige number of his friends met at the 
town hall to express their sympathy with 
Strong and to present him with the 
jsum of £3000 On that evening he re 
ceived a letter from the Presbyterian 
assembly mv iting him to attend and dis- 
avow all complicity with the doctrines 
of the lecture and declare his faith 


Strong who w'as on the eve of his de- 
parture to Euiope declined to attend, 
and the assembly passed a motion de- 
claring him no longei a ministei of the 
chuich 

Stiong letmncd to Melbourne in 1885 
and xn November of that year founded 
the Australian church A large chuich 
was built in Flinders street, Melbourne, 
and £01 many years Stiong had a large 
congregation But foi various reasons, 
one of which was Strong’s sympathy for 
the manual woikers, the richer members 
of his congregation dropped away and 
a smaller church was built in Russell- 
street Theie he ministered to the end of 
hxs long life, m his last years accepting 
no salary He founded the first creche 
in Austialia at Collmgwood, one of the 
pooiei su bulbs of Melbourne, was an 
earnest suppoiter of the Anti-sweatmg 
League, the Criminology Society, the 
Peace Society, and indeed of every move- 
ment foi social leform He was quite 
unselfish, it was characteristic that when 
an admirer left him £250 he immediately 
sent it to Dr Maloney for his milk for 
children fund Still amazingly active in 
mind and body, he died suddenly at 
Lome, Victoria, on 12 February 1942 m 
his ninety eighth year He married before 
coming to Australia, and was survived 
by five sons and two daughters 

His published works included XJn~ 
serin} inn Sennees foi Use in Schools and 
. I an lilies (1888), Church Worship (1892), 
Clnisliaiiiiy Re-interpreted and other 
Sermons (1894), and various separate 
addresses and sermons From 1887 until 
his death he edited a monthly periodical 
known under the successive titles of Our 
Good Woids^ The Australian Herald, 
and The Commonweal He received the 
degree of doctor of divinity from the 
university of Glasgow for his thesis 
upon the “Doctrine of the Atone- 
ment” He always claimed “that he was 
neither an iconoclast nor an innovator 
Changes were taking place in modern 
thought and if he prepared his people 
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for them it was that they might be 
strengthened in the faith” 

The Age, 12 Fcbruaiy 1912, The Argus, 12, 14 
Tcbni uy iqja, The Couimouwcal M irch lyi-J 
History of the Scots' Church Case, Note to 
preface to Chwch Wonhtp 

STRONG, Herberi Aucusius (1841- 
1918), classical scholar, third son of Rev 
E Strong, Exeter, England, was bom at 
Exeter on 34 November 1841 He was 
educated at Winchester school and 
Corpus Chiisti College, Oxford, and 
graduated B A m 1863 having taken a 
hrst-class in classical moderations the 
ycai bcloie He was for six yeais assistant 
piofessoi of humanity at the university 
of Glasgow, and was the fiist waidtn 
ol univeisity hall In 1872 lie was 
appointed professor of classics at the 
unncisity of Melbourne His oppoi- 
tunitios woic not gicat foi the univeisity 
was still 111 Its infancy, that being 
then fcwei than 150 lull (nne students, 
and 10 yeais later the number was still 
imdei ‘ioo Stioiig, howeter, identified 
himself with the life of the unneisity, 
cncouiaged athletics and the loimation 
of a uiuvcisity spnit, and advocated the 
cultivation of Ficnth and Gciinan in 
addition to the classics In 1884 he be- 
came profcssoi of Latin at the univer- 
sity of Liverpool and held the chair un- 
til his retiicment m 1909 While at 
Lneipool he was piesident of the 
Ln-eipool Royal Institution and Liver- 
pool guild of education, piesident of the 
French Society of Liverpool, and foi 20 
yeais was president of the univeisity 
athletic club He was also for 20 years 
examiner of secondary schools for the 
Scottish education department In 
addition to minor educational works 
and editions of Catullus and Juvenal, 
Stiong wioic with Kuno Mc'yti an Ovt 
line of a History of the Gennfin Langu 
age (1886), and with W S Logeman and 
B 1 Wheeler an Inhoductioii La the 
Study of the History of Language (1891) 
He died in England on 13 Januaiv itpS 
He was given the honorary degree of 


LL D at Glasgow in 1 8()o He was mar- 
lied twice, and wis suivivcd by two 
sons, of whom Sii Archibald T Strong is 
noticed scpaiately 

I The Times 14 Janinry iqiR Who's Who, 1917 
I H A Strong Address to the Students alleud 
I tng the Classical Lectun\ at the Mtlbounu 
Vnivciiity, 1879 

STRUTT, William (1825-1915), aitist 
came of a family of artists, his giand 
fathci, Joseph Strutt, was a well-known 
authoi and ailist, his father, William 
Ihomas Stiutt, was a good mmiatuic 
paintei William Strutt was boin in 
1825 studied art at Pans He came 
to Australia in 1850 and was in Victoiia 
on h Febiiiaiy 1851, the date of ‘‘Black 
Thuisday” when bushfires swept ovei 
the colony He made a numbci ol 
sketches which wcic used foi a laigc 
pic line icpicscnting animals and men 
hccing horn the fiic, which he completed 
some 10 yeais later He was an caily 
mcmbei of the Victorian academy of fine 
aits, and showed a poitait of Majoi 
geneial Macailluii (q \ ) at its cxliib' 
tion held m 1857 He lemamed in 
Aiistiaha until i8b2 when he letiuncd 
to London and bcc.ime a icgular ex 
hibitci at the Royal A.cademy fiom 1865 
onwards His laigc ]iictuic of ‘‘Black 
Thursday” was bought by an Adelaide 
dcalci and exhibited ihioughout Aus 
11 aha Stiutt died at Wadhuist, Sussex, 
England, on 3 January 1915, m his 
ninetieth year, and was survived by a 
son, Alfred William Strutt, a painter of 
ability, and three daughters 

StruU was a good draughtsman and an 
excellent pamtei, some of his early pic- 
iiij cs have been compared with the best 
woik of the Dutch school of genre paint- 
ing, and his ‘‘Black Thuisday” is a vig 
orous piece of work He is leprcscnted 
m the Ballarat gallery, and interesting 
sketches by him will be found in the 
historical collection at the public lib- 
laiy, Melbourne, the library, State par- 
! liament house, Melbourne, the Mitchell 
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liln.uy, Sydney, and the Commomvealth 
national libiaiy itCanbena 

\V Nfooit I Ik Sto)^ of iushahan A)t The 
CoinuHsi,cut vol n p 170 A Gra\es The 
Ro"\aJ Academy E\hibiters, Allgememes Lextkon 
(ler liiUUnden kiivstlei, -vol XXXII 

STRZELECKI, Sir Paul Edmund de 
(171)7-1873), cxplorci and scientist, was 
boin at Gliis/yna neai Po/nau in Pius 
Sian Poland, on 20 [une 1797 He was 
the son of Fiancis Stizelecki, a small 
landed propiietoi and his wiic, Anna 
Rac/yiiski Both paicnts wcic oi good 
descent though compai ati\ cly pool In 
Australia Strzelecki took the title of 
count, but his paicnts were not titled 
and It IS not known on what his claim 
was based He was educated at a school 
at VVaisaw and his knowledge of science 
suggests that he must have attended a 
university, but attempts to tiaec wheie 
he completed his education ha\e failed 
When about 21 he enteied the Prussian 
aimy, but did not like the stiict discip- 
line and resigned his ensign’s conimis 
Sion Not long aftei he attempted an 
elopement widi a gnl of 15, Adyna 
Turno, but she was overtaken on the 
way to their meeting-place, and 
Sti/elccki, piovided with lunds by his 
family, found it wise to leave the dis- 
trict tic eventually came under the 
notice of Prince Sapicha who placed him 
in charge of a large estate m Russian 
Poland He was then about 26 years of 
age and appears to have been successful 
in the carrying out of his duties Some 
years later the prince died and trouble 
arose between his heir and Stizclecki, 
who about the year 1830 left Poland and 
went to England Beyond his own state- 
ment m his volume published m 1845 
that 15 years before he was exploring 
the north of Scotland, notlung is known 
about his stay m Gieat Biitain Eaily in 
1834 he paid a visit to the continent 
and on 8 June 1834 he sailed from Liver- 
pool to New York He travelled much 
m North and Soutli America and the 
South Sea Islands, and came to New 


Zealand probably about the beginning 
ol 1839 He arrived at Sydney towards 
the end of April of that year 
Strzelecki was chiefly inteiested in the 
mineralogy and geology of Australia and 
at once began to explore near Sydney 
During the next four years he tra\erscd 
a great part of tlie country to a depth 
of 150 miles, from the noith of New 
South Wales to the south of Tasmania 
In 1839 he w'as the first person to dis- 
co\er gold in Austialia, but Governor 
Gipps (q \ ) fcaied the effects of gold 
disco\ery on the colony and persuaded 
Strzelecki to keep it seciet He did so to 
the extent that in his journal published 
m the Sydney Herald of 19 August 1841 
he spoke of gold having been found 
“sufficient to attest its piesence, insuffici- 
ent to lepay its extraction” He had, 
however, reason to think that gold m 
larger quantities could be found in the 
Bathuist district, but icspected Gipps’s 
wishes in saying nothing fuithei The 
credit of being the first discovcicr of gold 
m Australia is sometimes given to assis- 
tant suiveyor, James McBrien, whose 
field-book, now in the Mitchel hbiaiy, 
has an entry on 15 Febiuary 1823, stat- 
ing he had found “numerous particles 
of gold” No evidence could be traced 
to show that this discovery had been 
made public, and in the discussions that 
took place 30 yeais afterwards neithei 
Stizelecki nor the Rev W B Clarke 
(qv) even mentions McBrien's name A 
disco veiy that was still unknown so many 
years later is not worthy of the name 
About the middle of January 1840, with 
Tames Macarthur, a cousin oi James 
Macarthur of Camden (qv), Strzelecki 
set out on a journey to the south intend- 
ing to make for Port Phillip and Tas- 
mania On 15 February he ascended the 
peak he named Mount Kosciusco From 
there he made his remaikable journey 
through Gippsland After passing the 
La Trobe River it was found necessary 
to abandon the horses and all the speci- 
mens tliat had been collected, and try 
to reach Western Port For 22 days they 
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wcic on the cd«c of stimtion, indeed 
they ^^uc only sated by the knowledge 
and InmtinEf ability of C bailey, an 
aboiigine membei of the party who 
caught natue beais which weie thank- 
full) eaten Sometimes the seiiib was so 
dens^ that only two miles tt^ould be 
coteied m a diy Ihc paity ai lived at 
Western Poii on 12 May piacLically ex- 
hausted Melbouine was reached on 28 
May 1840 This join ney caused Stizelecki 
to be called the discoveier of Gipps- 
land, but that honour must be given 
to Aligns McMillan (qv) Stizelecki 
spent some weeks in Melbouine and 
then went to Tasmania on 7 July There 
he was kindly leceived by Sii John 
Franklin (q v ) and his wife who en- 
couraged and helped him m e\ery way 
He showed inteiest in the question of 
11 ligation which, howc\ei, was much 
less needed in Tasmania than in the 
othei colonies He tia\ellcd o\er most 
of Tasmania on foot, with three men 
and two packhoises, and in the begin- 
ning of 1842 cx.tmined the islands m 
Bass Stiait and then lesunied his |om- 
neys in Tasmania He left T asmania on 
29 Septembei by steamer and aimed at 
Sydney on 2 Octobci 1842 He was col- 
lecting specimens in noithein New South 
Wales towards the end of that year, and 
on 22 Apiil 1843 he left Sydney and 
went to England aftci visiting China, 
the East Indies and Egyj:)! Eveiywheie 
he went he collected specimens, the sale 
of which in Europe jiiovided ioi his 
expenses He was much gratified in 1844 
on iceeiving an address from the Tas 
manian public accompanied with the 
sum of £400 In 1815 he published his 
Physical Descnplion of New South 
Wales and Van Dumai^ I and a pin cl) 
scientific woik m iilueli tin, .letouni ol 
his journeys fills a leiv smill jilate lii 
the same year be nas nitm ili/ed as an 
Englishman, and in i8[b w.is maided 
the founder's medal of the Royal 
Geograplncal Society 
The Irish famine which began to- 
waids the end, of 1846 was a disaster 


which stilted Eiiglmd deeply The Biit- 
ish Relief Association was fotmed and the 
sum of £“,00.000 wts subsciibcd foi the 
leliel ol the sulleieis Stizelecki was 
appointed in agent to supei intend the 
disiiibution ol supplies in the counties 
ol Sligo and Mayo He deioted h mself 
to his task with success though foi a 
time mcapatitated by lamme fever In 
18 178 he continued his woik in Dub- 
lin IS sole agent for the association In 
iccogmtion of his services he was made 
a Companion of the Bath m Novembci 
1848 On his letuin to London he gave 
much attention to philanthiopic mtci 
ests, <ind especially in assisting the emi 
giation of impoverished families to 
Australia, m which he was associated 
with Mis Chisholm (qv ) He w'as 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society in 
1853, in June 18G0 he was given the 
honoiaiy degree of D C L of Oxford, 
and ill 1869 he was cicated a 
K C M G He died at London on b 
Octobei 1873 never maiiied He 
coi responded with Adyna Tuino on 
attectionate tcims and 20 yeais aftci 
then attempt at elopement they still 
considered themselves betiothed They 
do not appeal to have met again until 
Strzelecki was about 70 yeais of age 
Slrzelecki, after a somewhat turbulent 
youth, developed into a man of fine chai- 
acter and peisonal chaim He was a 
gieat worker, a good cxploiei and 
scientist, and his one book so fai at least 
as the Tasmanian portion is toiicenied 
was not superseded for 45 years Hia 
only other publication was a supplement 
to this work. Gold and Silver, w'hicli told 
the stoiy of lus diseoveiv of gold m 
Aushalia to piotect himself "against the 
imputation of negligence or incapacity 
as a geological and mmeralogical sur- 
veyor” 

W L Havard Journal and Proceedings, Royal 
Australian Historical Society, vol XXVI, pp 
so 97, Sydney Heuild, 19 August 1811 Ernest 
Scott, File Herald, Melbourne, 24 June 1939 
The Times, 7 and 17 October 1873, The Sydney 
Morning Herald 25 July and 1 August 1936 
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STUART, Sir Alexander (1825 1886), 
piemier of New South Wales was boin 
at Edinburgh in 1825, Alex- 

andti Stuait He was educated at the 
Edinburgh Academy and on leaving 
school entered a merchant’s office at 
Glasgow His next appointment was at 
a linen mill in the north of Ii eland and 
in 1845 he went to India Finding that 
the climate did not suit him he went to 
New Zealand for a period, and in 1851 
lemoved to Sydney The Victoiian gold 
dibCo\eries tempted him to try his foi- 
tune on the diggings at Ballarat and 
Bendigo, but he was not successful He 
leturned to Sydney in 1852 and w^as given 
a position in the Bank of New South 
Wales In less than two years he had 
become secretary and an inspectoi of 
branches In 1855 he accepted a paitner- 
ship in R Towns (qv) and Company, 
merchants, and became well known as a 
business man in Sydney Duiing a con- 
troversy on the education question he 
spoke in fav our of denominational schools 
and m 1874 was elected a membci of the 
legislative assembly for East Sydney In 
February 1876 he succeeded William 
Forster (qv) as treasurer in the thud 
Robertson (qv) ministry, and held the 
position until Robertson was defeated in 
Maich 1877 Stuart resigned his seat in 
Maich 1879 to become agent-geneial at 
London but gave up this appointment in 
April He was returned for Illawarra at 
the general election in 1880 and became 
leader of the opposition In 1882 the 
ParkesRobeitson ministry was defeated 
and Stuart became premier from 5 Janu- 
ary 1883 to 6 October 1885 succeeded 
in passing a land act in 1884 after much 
opposition, and other acts dealt wuth the 
civil service, fire brigades, the univer- 
sity, and licensing In October 1884 he 
had a paralytic stroke and went to New 
Zealand to recuperate It was during his 
illness that W B Dailey (q v ) as act 
mg-premict offered to send a contingent 
to the Sudan Stuart resigned m Octo 
ber 1885 and w^as nominated to a seat 
m the legislative council In 1886 he was 
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appointed executive commissionei to- 
the Colonial and Indian exhibition at 
London, but died theie aftci a shoit 
illness on 16 June 1886 He manied in 
1853 Miss C E Wood who survived him 
He was created KCMG in 1885 He 
was a man of piobity, with a high 
leputation m financial ciicles 

rhe S\dnev Movitusr Heutld iS June ifi86 The 
rimes 17 June 1886 Official History of Netv 
South Tl ales 

STUART, John McDouall (1815 
1866), explorei, was boin in Fifeshiie, 
Scotland, on 7 Septembei 1815, the son 
of William Stuart, a captain in the aimy 
He ariived in South Austialia in 1838 
where he enteied the government sur- 
vey department In 1844 he joined the 
expedition to the centie of Australia 
led by Captain Charles Sturt (q v ) as 
di aftsman and gained inv aluable experi- 
ence Little IS known of his life dining 
the next 14 years, but on 14 May 1858 
Stuait with one companion and six 
horses made an expedition to west of 
the Toriens Basin, a noitheily couise 
being taken until 2 j June He then pro- 
ceeded noi th westerly until 11 July 
when a turn was made to the south- 
west, and on if) July Stuait tinned back 
parallel witji his original couise A fair 
amount of good land was discov ered, but 
on taking a westeily couise again Stuait 
found himself at Mount Finke on 8 
August in “fearful countiy” Going 
almost due south, he passed through a 
“dieary dreadful dismal desert of heavy 
sand hills and spmifex” When Streaky 
Bay was 1 cached on 21 August the ex- 
plorers had been without food for three 
days On the following day they arrived at 
a station, and both Stuait and his com- 
panion Foisicr became very ill fiom the 
effects of their previous statvation An 
enforced stay of nine days was made 
and then an easterly course was taken 
until a station near Mount Arden was 
reached north-east of Port Augusta Stuart 
had travelled consideiaWy over a thou- 
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sand miles This expedition had been 
financed by William Finke, who with 
James Chambeis jointly provided the 
means foi Stuait to go north again 
His diary does not give the sticngth of 
his party but three men are mentioned, 
Miller, Heigott and Campbell, as being 
with him Near Mount Hamilton Stuart 
turned moie to the north than in 1858 
He leached neai latitude 37° and then 
finding that his horses’ shoes were all fast 
wealing out, decided to leiuin and 
anived at Glen’s station ncai Teimina 
tion Hill on 3 July 1859 Stuart’s third 
expedition set out on 4 November 1859 
and 1 cached Lake Eyre two days later 
Quite eaily in this journey Stuart had 
gieat trouble with his eyes, on la 
No\ ember he mentions in his diaiy that 
he IS “almost blind’’ About the end of 
Decembei a week was spent at Frceling 
Springs, and some prospecting loi gold 
Wiis done without icsult although some 
of the cjuaitz looked promising On 6 
Januaiy i86o as piovisions weie running 
short he decided to ictuin to Chambeis 
Creek Of Kekwick one oi the men with 
him Stuaii said that he was “eveiything 
I could wish a man to be” But he had 
gic.it tiouble with two other men who 
wished to return to Adelaide 
On 2 March 18G0 Stuart left Giiam- 
bei’s Creek on lus fourth journey He 
had Kekwick and one othei man with 
him and 15 horses By 13 April he had 
leached the MdDonell Range and on 22 
Apiil found that he was camped in 
tlie centre of Australia A peak about 
two and a half miles to the north-east 
was given the name of Central Mount 
Stuit, afterwards called Central Mount 
Stuart, and on the following day he 
ascended it and planted the British flag 
there From there Stuart tra\elled about 
150 miles to the noith-west, but had to 
retrace his steps as he was suffering much 
from scurvy The journey north was 
then continued thiough the Muichison 
and McDonell ranges On 26 June 
the party was attacked by aborigines, 
Stuart reluctantly had to fire on 


them and next day finding his lations 
getting \ery low decided to retuin Many 
privations were endiued and Kekwick 
became \eiy ill, but they succeeded in 
leaching Hamilton Springs on 2(1 Aug 
list After a few days’ lest Siiiait ai lived 
at Adelaide in Octobei i8bo He had 
reached almost to the 18th degree of south 
latitude and the South Australian parlia- 
ment now voted £2500 for the equip- 
ment of a larger and better organized 
expcchtion It left on 29 Novembei, 
Stuart having William Kekwick as his 
second in command and lo othei men 
When they left Chambeis Cieek on 1 
January 1861 the party consisted of 12 
men and 49 horses Mai chant Springs 
on the Finite was reached on 22 Febiu- 
aiy, Hamilton Spimgs on 2i M.uch, and 
Attack Creek near the Luthest point of 
the pievious journey, on 25 April On 4 
May they came to Stmt’s Plain and diii- 
mg the next lew weeks uiccl \ainly to 
find a good track lo the noi th In places 
the scrub was so dense it was almost 
impenetrable On 4 July Stuait was still 
hoping to leach the Victoria, but on 12 
July found himsell foiced to return as 
the men weie showing the effects of shoit 
rations They crosseci the Centre on 30 
July, Chambers Cicek on 7 Scptcmbei, 
and Adelaide was reached on 23 Sep- 
tember 1861 

In spite of the ill success ol his efforts 
Stuart was still confident that he could 
aoss the continent A fiesh expedition 
was aiianged which left Adelame on 21 
October 1861 Stuart, however, was 
knocked down by a rearing horse and 
was unable to proceed for some weeks 
He again had William Kekwick as second 
officer and 10 others, but one man had to 
be discarded early in the journey and an- 
other deserted Marchani .Springs was 
reached on 15 Februaiy, the Gentie was 
passed on 12 Marcli and Attack Creek 
on 28 March They came to Sturt Plains 
on 15 April and Daly W^'aters on 28 
May, which was made the base tor about 
a f 01 might Stuart had thought of mak- 
ing for the Gulf of Carpentaria but 
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found the country against him Proceed- 
ing north he came to the Roper River 
on 26 June A course north-west was 
then set Latitude 14 degrees was 
ciossed on 8 July and they 1 cached the 
Adelaide River two days latei From 
heie onwaids the countiy was good 
and theie was no lack of water On 24 
July the Indian Ocean in Van Diemen 
Gulf was sighted to the great joy of the 
party 

On 26 July Stuait began the leturn 
journey His horses weie in poor condi- 
tion and by 10 August he had been 
obliged to abandon some of them On 
22 August Stuart was so weak that he 
began to doubt whether he could reach 
■\delaide, and his eyesight was so bad 
that he was unable to take observations 
Attack Cieek was crossed on 14 Septem- 
bei On 28 October Stuart tells us in his 
journal he was reduced to a “peifect 
skeleton” and was sometimes so ill that 
he had to be carried on a stretchei They 
anived at Mr Jarvis’s station at Mount 
Maigaiet on 26 November, and after a 
few days’ lest Stuart pushed on with three 
of his paity leaving the remainder under 
the charge of Kekwick to continue the 
jouiney when the horses had sufficiently 
itcoveied On 9 December 1862 Stuart 
arrived at Mount Stuart station and 
Adelaide on i8 December In his report 
Stuait especially commended Messrs 
Kekwick and Thring for the good work 
they had done throughout the long and 
trying journey The success of the ex 
pcdition was rewarded by a grant of 
£3500 of which Stuart received £2000 
He was gi anted the lease, rent free, of 
a large aiea in the north, and was also 
awarded the gold medal of the Royal 
Geographical Society J W Waterhouse, 
who had accompanied the expedition 
as naturalist, succeeded in bringing back 
a collection of birds, shells and plants, 
though at one stage it w^as feared that 
everything would have to be abandoned 
except food Stuart never recovered 
fiom the eflfects of the privations en 
dured on his journeys Writing to Sturt 


m June 1863 he mentions that his con- 
stitution IS broken, and asks Sturt for 
his interest for a further reward, but 
Sturt was unable to do anything. In 
4Lpril 1864 he pioceeded to England and 
died in London on 5 June 1866 There 
IS a statue to his memory m Victona- 
square, Adelaide Explorations in Aus- 
tralia The Joinnals of John McDouall 
Stuait, edited by W Hardman, was pub 
lished m 1864 

Stuait was a great explorer of in- 
domitable courage who never lost a 
man in any of his expeditions He had 
not Sturt’s way with the aborigines, 
more than once he came in conflict with 
them, and on some of his expeditions he 
was ill equipped and without scientific 
instruments But his journey across 
Australia and back in 1861 and 1862 was 
of great value in opening up the coun 
try, and lemains one of the epics of 
Aiistiahan exploration 

William Hardman, The Journals of John Mc- 
Douall Stuart, Mrs N G Sturt, Life of Charles 
Sturt, William Howitt History of Discovery in 
Australia, F Johns, A Journalist's Jottings', E 
Hodder, The History of South Australia, J 
Blacket, Histoiy of South Australia, The Gentle- 
mans Magazine, Julv 1866, p i8i 

STUART, Sir Thomas Peter Anderson 
(1856-1920), physiologist, founder of 
medical school, university of Sydney, 
was born at Dumfries, Scotland, on 20 
June 1856 His father, Alexander Stuart, 
was a well-known business man in his 
town, a magistrate and a member of the 
town council His mother, formerly a 
Miss Anderson, was a woman of ability 
and character Stuart was educated at 
the Dumfries academy and at 14 was 
apprenticed to a chemist He soon 
passed the prclimmaiy examination of 
die Pharmaceutical Society, and at 16 
the minor examination which entitled 
him to registration as a chemist when 
he came of age He decided to take up 
medicine, and working early in the morn- 
ing and at night passed the prelimin- 
ary examination He then pioceeded to 
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Wolfenbutttl in Geimany, studying 
Hni>in«cs ni jaii ticiiLu, and in Novem 
bcr 1875 letuined to Scotland He 
enteied at Edinbuigh university and 
had one of the most brilliant caieeis in 
medicine ever known at Edinburgh He 
was aw aided 10 medals and won other 
pii2es and scholarships Duimg Stuait’s 
couise Lister was bunging m his levolu 
tionary changes in the tieatment of sui- 
gery cases, and the young student had 
the opportunity of working under both 
the old and new methods He completed 
his course in 1880, with first class hon- 
ouis and the Ettles scholarship He was 
asked by Professor Rutherford to be> 
come his chief demonstrator, and in 
preparation for this made further studies 
m physiology and chemistry at Stras- 
buig A year later he returned to Edin- 
burgh, took up his dutie«i as demon 
stiatoi, and shoitly afleiWtUds qualified 
foi the degiee of M D 
In 188s It was decided to institute a 
medical school at the university of 
Sydney and applications were invited 
for the chan of anatomy and physiology 
Nominations weie also requested fiom 
competent bodies, and the Royal College 
of Surgeons, London, the university of 
Edmbuigh, the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, Edmbujgh, and the College of 
Physicians, Glasgow, all- nominated 
Stuait He was duly appointed and 
ai rived m Sydney early m 1883 The 
only medical school building was one 
of four rooms, damp and unplastered, 
and a curriculum had to be prepared 
and arrangements made for lectuiers, 
demonstrators and attendants There 
were only four students in the first year, 
but Stuart had the imagination to realize 
the immense possible development of 
the school, and was soon working out 
ideas for a new building In 1885 he had 
got so far that plans for a medical school, 
prepared by the government architect, 
were approved, and m 1889 the build- 
ing was completed and equipped with 
the necessary apparatus It is a fine 
building in TTiidor gothic and, planned 

88^ 


inteinally foi use, it has excellently 
scived Its puipose The numbei of 
students in the medical school had 111 
Cl cased to about 70, 30 yeais latei the 
number was appioaching 900 Having 
now got a woithy building Stuait was 
able to turn to other things and iiitei 
ested himself m bunging about great 
improvements m the univeisity grounds 
then in a very neglected slate Another 
useful piece of woik was the pieparation 
of a bibliogiaphy of scientific literature 
in the libraries of New South Wales He 
w'as a fine judge of men, and among the 
afterwards distinguished men who 
acted as demonstrators and lecturers in 
his depai tment were (Sir) Alexander 
McCormick, Piofessor J T Wilson, (Sir) 
James Graham (qv), (Sn) C J Martin, 
(Sn) Almioth Wright and Piofessor 
Chapman When Stuart’s chair was 
divided in 1890 he retained physiology, 
and Wilson was appointed to the new 
piofessorship of anatomy 
In i8qo while Stuart was on a visit to 
Europe he was asked by the government 
to go to Berlin and repoi t on Dr Koch’s 
method of treating tuberculosis The 
lesultmg leport was an extiemely able 
piece of work While he could not 
regard the lymph as a successful curative 
agent he recognized that a gieat field 
of research had been opened up, which 
would piobably lead to very valuable 
work being done not only m connexion 
with tuberculosis but with other dis 
eases During another visit to Europe in 
1891 he made further inquiries but 
could only conclude that up to that 
date the Koch treatment was a failure 
On his return he was asked to become a 
member of the board of health, and at 
the beginning of 1895 became medical 
adviser to the government and president 
of the board of health, the dual offices 
carrying a salary of £1030 a year Some 
objection was made to his taking these 
positions while still a full-time officer 
of the univeisity He held them until 
1896 and did valuable work, but a pub- 
lic service board having bev.n constituted 
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il luled that though Stuart was a highly 
efficient officei he should gi\e his whole 
time to the government positions He 
decided to lesign as piesidcnt, but con- 
tinued to be a member of the board for 
the remamdei of his life He found 
time to do some public lectuiing and 
took an active interest in the Prince 
Alfred hospital In 1901 he became 
chairman, and it was laigely through his 
initiative and organizing ability that 
this hospital became the largest general 
hospital in Australia In 1901 he was 
responsible for the opening of a de- 
partment of dentistry at the university 
The number of medical students rose 
steadily through the years and additions 
were made to the buildings and the staff 
was increased In 1908 he was largely 
concerned in the founding of the In- 
stitute of Tropical Medicine at Towns- 
ville and in 1914 he was created a knight 
bachelor Early in 1919 he became ill 
and an exploratoiy operation disclosed 
that his condition was hopeless With 
great courage he continued to carry out 
Ins work to as late as January iggo and 
he died on zg February He married (1) 
Miss Ainslie in i88g and (3) Miss 
Dorothy Primrose in 1894 Lady Stuart 
and her four sons survived him His 
portrait by Sir John Longstaff is at the 
national gallery, Sydney 
Anderson Stuart was a tall man of 
handsome presence, though his promin- 
ent nose made him an easy subject for 
the caricaturist He was an excellent 
lecturer and a first-rate teacher, but it 
was his remarkable business sense and 
personality that made him so distin- 
guished At times he made enemies and 
he was not always willing to give full 
consideration to the opinions of others, 
but his energy, organization and fore- 
sight, made possible the remarkable de- 
velopment of the Sydney medical school 
and the Prince Alfred hospital 

William Epps Anderson S tuar t,M D , The Sydney 
Morning Herald, 1 March 1920 The British 
Medical Journal, i2 June 1920, H Moran, View- 
less Winds, p 92 


STURGESS, Reginald Ward (1890- 
1933), painter in watei -colours, son of 
I dwai d Richard Stuigess, cabinet makei, 
was born at Williamstown, Victoria 
on 18 June 1890 He attended the local 
state school and in 1905 joined the draw- 
ing school at the national gallery, Mel- 
bourne, then in the cliaige of F McCub- 
bm (q v) In 1909 he won fiist piize for 
a drawing of a head liom life, and go- 
ing on to the fiainting school under 
Bernard Hall (q v ), was awarded second 
prize in 1910 for a painting of still life 
In 1911 he won the prize for a land- 
scape painting, and at the end of 1913 
left the school He was working foi his 
father making decorative lampshades 
until 1916, when he took over the busi- 
ness In 1917 he mairied Meta Town- 
send, who had been a fellow student at 
the national gallery, but though not 
well off, he did not attempt to sell his 
paintings as he was not satisfied with the 
standaid he had reached He had nine 
pictures hung at the May 1931 exhibi- 
tion of the Victorian Artists’ Society, and 
six weie accepted in the following Sep- 
tember, but though some were priced 
as low as £3 3s , buyers were slow in 
appreciating the quality of his woik. 
However, in the same month he held a 
joint exhibition with D Dunstan at the 
Athenaeum gallery which was success- 
ful, and he felt sujfficiently encouraged tO' 
have a one man show at the same gallery 
m July 1933 Of the 84 pictures shown 
54 were sold and for the remainder of 
his short life Sturgess never had difficulty 
in selling his work Shows were held 
at Adelaide in 1936 and 1937, and at 
Sydney in 1938 and 1939 Other success- 
ful exhibitions were held at Melbourne 
He had a serious motor accident in 1936 
and apparently reco\ered, but in 1930 
he had trouble with his eyesight and 
had to give up painting After two years 
of inactivity he died at Melbourne on 3 
July 1932 His wife survived him with a 
daughter 

Sturgess was tall and slight, shy, 
highly sensitive, and passionately fond 
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of music He IV IS an cvccllcnl ciafts 
man, and a bcautilul colounst Some ol 
his woik appeals to ha\c been inHuenced 
by Hilder (qv), but he was woiking m 
a similar style befoie he had actually 
seen the eldci pamtei’s woik He was 
ata acted by similar subjects, but his 
di awing IS firmei than Hilder's and he 
moie oiieii has the feel of the open air 
He IS lepiesented by foui examples at 
the national galleiy, Melbourne, by 
ihiee in the Adelaide galleiy, and also 
at Ballaiat 

R H Cioll, foreword to The I ife and Wo7k 
of R IV Sturgess, Records National Galleiy of 
\ictona, personal knowledge 

STURT, Charlfs (1795-1869), cxploier, 
was boin in India on 28 Apiil 1795, the 
second son of Thomas Lenox Napiei 
Stun, ivho became a judge in Bengal 
imdei the East India Company Ihe 
judge always known as Napiei Sturt 
mariicd Jeanette, daughtci of Dr Audi ew 
Wilson, who became the most perfect of 
inotheis and the good angel ol her hus 
band thiough good and evil fortune 
Chailes \sas sent to England m his fifth 
year, and aftei going to a preparatoiy 
school was sent to Hanow m 1810 and 
in 1812 went to read with a Mi Preston 
near Cambridge But it was difficult foi 
his fathei to find the money to give him 
a piofession An aunt made an appeal 
to one of the loyal princes, probably the 
punce legent, and on 9 September 1813 
Sturt was gazetted an ensign m the 39 th 
regiment of foot He fought m the Span- 
ish campaign in 1814 and in Canada later 
on in the same year The regiment re- 
turned to Europe too late for Waterloo, 
but for three years afterwards was part 
of the army of occupation in northern 
Prance Five years in Ireland followed 
and Sturt was still an ensign, but in 
April i8iJ3 he was made a lieutenant 
and he became a captain m Decern bei 
1825 He was now stationed at Chatham, 
and m Decembei 1826 embarked for 
New South Wales with a detachment 
of his regiment in charge of convicts 


He sailed with some prejudice against 
the colony but iound the conditions and 
climate so much bettei than he expected 
that his feelings completely changed, 
and he developed a great mteiest in the 
countiy Governoi Sir Ralph Darling 
(qv) Joimed a high opinion ol him and 
appointed him majoi of biigade and 
military secretary Sturt became fiiendly 
with Oxley (qv), Cunningham (qv), 
Hume (q v ) and other exploreis, and in 
Febiuaiy 1828 he was appointed leader 
of an expedition to ascertain the course 
and fate of the river Macquarie It was 
not, however, until 10 November that 
the paity started It consisted of Sturt, 
his servant, John Harris, two soldiers 
and eight convicts and on 27 Novem- 
bei he was joined by Hamilton Hume as 
his fiist assistant Hume’s cxjieiience 
and icsourcef Illness piovcd veiy useful 
to his leader A week was spent at Wel- 
lington Valley bieaking in the oxen and 
horses, and on 7 December the real stai t 
into compaiatively little known countiy 
was made It was a di ought year and the 
gieatcbt difficulty was found in getting 
sufficient water The paity returned to 
Wellington Valley on 21 April 1829 The 
courses of the Macquarie, Bogan and 
Castlereagh rivers had been followed, 
and though its importance was scarcely 
sufficiently realized, the Darling had 
been discovered 

Drought conditions had made it im- 
possible to follow the course of the 
Darling, but in September 1829 Sturt 
made arrangements for a second expedi- 
tion He left on 3 November and in 
place of Hume, who was unable to join 
the party, Mr (afterwards Sir) George 
MacLeay went “as a companion rather 
than as an assistant” A whaleboat built 
m sections was carried with them which 
was put together, and on 7 January 1830 
the eventful voyage down the Murrum- 
bidgee, and afterwards the Murray, was 
begun Several ames the party was in 
danger from the aborigines but Sturt 
always succeeded in propitiating them, 
and on 9 February the lake at the mouth 
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of the Mill lay was cnteied Thiee days 
latei the outlet to the sea was disco\ 
ered and Stmt, now tunning short of 
stores, began the return journey In the 
face of gieat difficulties the exhausted 
exploieis reached the depot they had 
left 77 days before on 23 Match Two 
men went forwaid to obtain stoies and, 
after lesting foi a fortnight to legain 
then stiength. Stmt and his companions 
leached Sydney on 25 May 1830 Two 
gieat waterways had been tiaced and 
large tiacts of good land discovcied, one 
of the most notable pieces of exploration 
evei made But Stmt was not unscathed 
foi both his health and eyesight had 
suffeied He i\as able to do \aluable 
woik at Noifolk Island in 1831 wheie 
mutiny was bicwmg among the comicts, 
but in 1832 he was obliged to go to 
England on sitk leave and arrived there 
almost completely blind Giadually 
some impiovemcnt took place, and in 
1833 he published his Txvo Expeditions 
into the Inteiioi of Southern iustialm 
dunng the yeais 1S28, jSag, 18^0 and 
r8^i, of which a second edition appeared 
in 1834 Foi the first time the jDublic in 
England realized how great was Stmt’s 
woik, for Go\crnor Darling’s somewhat 
tardy but appreciative dispatch of 14 
Apiil 1831, and his request for Sturt’s 
promotion, had had no result, and noth- 
ing came of the request by Sir Richard 
Bourke (q v ) who had succeeded Bailing 
that Viscount Goderich should give "this 
desei\ing officer your Lordship’s pio- 
tection and support’’ Though it seems 
to have been impossible to persuade the 
colonial office of the value of Sturt’s 
work his book had one important eflEect 
It was read by Edward Gibbon Wake- 
field (qv), and led to the choice of 
South Australia for the new settlement 
then in contemplation In May 1834, m 
view of his services, Sturt applied for 
a grant of land intending to settle on it 
m Australia, and in July instructions 
were given that he was to receive a grant 
of 5000 acres, Sturt on his part agreeing 
to give up his pension rights In Sep- 


tembei he was mamed to Chailotte 
Green and almost immediately sailed for 
Australia He settled ncai Sydney and 
occupied himself with geneial faiming 
He endeavoured to store water but in 
the disastious di ought between 1836 and 
1839 lost heavily In 1838 he led a paity 
overland from Neiv South Whales to 
South Austialia, following the line of 
the Mm lay He left Sydney in April 
1838 and leached the Munay near the 
road to Poit Phillip on i8 May He had 
a party of about a dozen men and 300 
cattle and on 27 August established his 
cattle on good pasturage about 25 miles 
from Adelaide, after a journey which 
he had found more fatiguing than either 
of his previous expeditions On 28 
August he arrived at Adelaide wheie he 
was received with enthusiasm, and a 
public dinner was given in his honom 
Stmt almost immediately went to the 
mouth of the Muiiay and repoited on 
Its possibilities as a port He returned 
to Adelaide, sold his cattle, and taking 
the first available ship to Sydney, arrived 
there on 30 October 1838 He found that 
land and stock was still very low in 
price and the question of income was 
serious About this time Colonel Light 
(qv) had lesigned his position as sur- 
veyor-general of South Australia and 
Governoi Gawler (qv ) offered the post 
to Sturt who at first lefused it, but 
Gawler piessed it on him and on 1 Feb- 
ruary 1839 Stuit’s appointment was an- 
nounced He sold his land at a very 
bad time, including the grant of 5000 
acres, which unfortunately was in a 
position liable to flooding, and got very 
litde for It He arrived at Adelaide with 
his family on 2 April 1839 His appoint 
ment was short-lived for, iDefoie it could 
be known at the colonial office. Lieuten- 
ant Frome had been given the position in 
England Frome arrived ni September 
and took over his duties Gawder, how 
ever, made Stuit assistant commissioner 
of lands at the same salary, £500 a year 
It was fortunate that Frome and Sturt 
were able to wrork togetlier, and they 
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cUcl ^uv \nluablc woik m completmo; 
neglected siuveys nnd enabling the land 
to be scaled In the tioubled times fol 
lowing the dismissal o£ Colonel Gawlei 
and the coming of the new Govcinoi 
Captain aftciwaids Sir, George Grey, 
Stmt while loyal to Gawler, suppoitcd 
Giey and his tact in dealing with iioteis 
who actually thieatencd government 
house, led to their being pacified As 
pait of the geneial letienchment, Stuit’s 
Sidaiy was i educed to £400 a year, and 
a memoiial he foi warded to England 
showing the heavy losses he had been 
put to in taking up his position had no 
lesult He proposed that he should make 
an expedition into the interior and, 
alter some delay, started on 15 August 
18^4, the drays and animals having pre- 
ceded him by a few days Included in 
his paity were James Poole as assistant, 
John Hams Biowne (qv) as suigeon, 
AIcDouall Stuart (q \ ), and 14 others, 
11 hoiscs, <^0 bullocks, and 200 sheep 
E J Eyre (qv), who had already done 
icniaikable exploung work, accompan- 
ied them for some distance up the Mur- 
ray, but leturncd some time before the 
Darling was reached After following 
this stream to Willoraia or Laidley's 
Ponds a course to the northwest was 
taken On 22 October a beautiful pond 
about 80 yards long was found which 
was made a new base for the party, and 
on 27 January 1845 a new depot was 
formed at Rocky Glen Unfortunately 
Poole, Browne and Stui t became attacked 
with scur\y, and Poole was so bad that in 
July Sturt resolved to send him back 
to Adelaide He died thiee days aftei 
starting and the party leassemblcd How- 
ever, Sturt decided to send some of his 
assistants to Adelaide ^uh his diaries 
under the storckcepei, L Piesse Sturt 
rode westward with Biowne to Lake 
Blanche, part of the I onens Basin, and 
found the country to the north west 
quite impracticable On leturnmg to 
the depot at Port Giey Sturt decided to 
go north north-west, and starting on 14 
August with Browne and three others. 


he leached his faithest point towards the 
ten tie of Australia, beyond Eyie Creek 
but shoit of the Tiopic of Capricorn, 
on 3 Scptembci 1845 Retracing their 
steps to Strzelecki Cieck another tiack 
noith by a little west was taken past 
Lake Lipson, across Hope Plains and the 
Stony Dcscit Then farthest point was 
leached towaids the end of October, and 
coming back, Coopei’s Creek was fol- 
lowed in an easlcily direction During 
a laige pait ol this period the thei- 
momctei langcd between 95 and 125 
in the shade At one part of his journey 
Stmt says the surface ot the ground 
“was so lent and torn by heat, that the 
liorses’ hind feet were constantly slipping 
into chasms eight to ten feet deep” On 
II Novembci the mcicuiy m then only 
remaining ihcimometer giaduatcd to 127 
degiecs had iisen to the top and burst 
the bulb On 17 Novembei 1845 
Sturt collapsed with a bad attack of 
scuny The position of the paity was 
now desperate and Browne agieed to 
iide to Flood’s Cieek, 118 miles away, 
to see if watei were still available there 
He leturned m eight days and it was 
decided that the pai ly should endeavour 
to reach the Darling Sturt was earned 
in a cait and Browne took command 
They left on 6 December and with the 
help of some fiiendly natives reached 
the Darling 15 days latex There 
they were met by Piesse with letters 
and supplies After a few days rest the 
journey down the Darling began On 
10 Januaiy 1846 the Murray was reached 
and on 19 January Sturt arrived at Ade- 
laide He had not quite leached the point 
he had aimed at, and at a dinner of 
welcome that was given to him, spoke 
with some suggestion of a sense of fail- 
me He had done, however, a remark- 
able piece of woik having travelled con- 
siderably over 3000 miles, the most of it 
in new country Two of the party had 
died, if It had not been for Sturt’s great 
qualities as a leader, and the complete 
loyalty of his assistants several more 
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would have peiished Before the end of 
the journey Sturt paitly lecovered from 
the scurvy with the help of berries 
gathered by friendly aboiigmes, but both 
his general health and his eyesight con 
iinued to cause anxiety He lesumed his 
duties as legistrar geneiil and was also 
appointed colonial treasurei with an 
increase m salary of £100 a year Early 
in 1847 he went to England on leave 
He arrived in Octobei and received the 
gold medal of the Royal Geographical 
Society He prepared for publication, 
his Naiiatixfe of an Expedition into 
Central Austmlia, which, howevei, was 
not published until early in 1849 He 
was suffering again with his eyesight, 
but some relief was found He leturned 
10 Adelaide with his family, arrived m 
August, and was immediately appointed 
colonial secretary with a seat in the 
council There was no lack of work in 
the ensuing years Roads weie construc- 
ted, and navigation on the Murray 
was encouraged But Sturt had renewed 
tiouble with his eyes, and on 30 Decem- 
ber 1851 resigned his position He was 
given a pension of £600 a year and 
settled down on 500 acres of land close to 
Adelaide and the sea But the gold dis- 
coveries had increased the cost of living, 
and in March 1853 Sturt and his family 
sailed for England He lived at Chelten- 
ham and devoted himself to the edu- 
cation of his children In 1856 he applied 
for the position of governor of Victoria 
He would have made a good governor 
but his age, uncertain health, and com- 
paratively small income were against 
him In 1859 the settlers at Moreton 
Bay requested that Sturt might be ap- 
pointed the first governor of Queens- 
land and again a younger man was 
chosen By i860 Stuit’s three sons were 
all in the army, and the remainder of 
his famdy went to live at Dman to econo- 
mize after the expenses of education and 
fitting out Unfortunately the town was 
unhealthy and in 1863 a return was 
made to Cheltenham In 1864 Sturt suf 


fered a great grief in the death of one 
of his sons in India In March 1869 
he attended the inaugural dinner of 
the Colonial Society, at which Lord 
Granville mentioned that it was the in- 
tention of the government to extend the 
01 del of St Michael and St Geoige to 
the colonies Sturt allowed himself to 
be persuaded by his fiiends to apply 
£01 this distinction, but aftei wards re- 
gretted he had done so when he heard 
there were innumerable applications 
His health had been very variable and 
on 16 June 1869 he died suddenly He 
was survived by his widow, two sons, 
Colonel Napier Geoige Stmt, RE and 
Major-general Charles Sheppey Sturt, 
and a daughter Mrs Sturt was gi anted a 
civil list pension of £80 a year, and the 
same title as if her husband’s nomina- 
tion to the order of St Michael and St 
George had been gazetted Reproduc- 
tions of portraits by Crossland and 
Koberwein will be found in Mrs N G 
Sturt’s Life, which suggest the charm 
and refinement of Sturt's chaiacter 
Writing in 1865 Baron von Mueller 
(qv) called Sturt “the greatest Aus- 
tralian Explorer” and for this one of his 
qualifications was that he was a gieat 
gentleman Always kindly and consider- 
ate for everyone working with him, he 
had the perfect confidence of his fol- 
lows s He inspned men like Eyre and 
McDouall Stuart and others by hiS 
great example, and when he died there 
was not a man who had been associated 
with him unwilling to speak his praise 
Yet he was personally always modest 
and retiring A thoroughly brave man 
who dared do all that might become 
a man, he could realize when further 
progress was hopeless, and would not 
uselessly risk loss of life His chivalry 
and highmindedness were so apparent 
that even the aborigines could realize 
them Though often threatened he always 
succeeded in pacifying them Apart from 
his explorations he was a nature-lover, 
interested in the science!?, and an artist 
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ol no me in ability, both of his books 
mcliulc icpioductions of his sketches 

Mis i\ipii.i Gcoigc Simt Life of Charles Sturt 
C Stint 7a'tf L\ptditton<i into the hitenor of 
Sovtlieru AiistKilui Natuifivt of <in Expedition 
into Cintud Amtiaha HistoncaJ Rtcoids of 
Ami! aha sci I \ols MV to Will, K R 
Cidinp Journal and Pioccedtngs Royal Aus 
trahan Historical Society, vol XV, pp 49 92, 
Edwird Salmon, ibtd \ol XXIII, pp 307 10 

SUGDEN, Edward Holds worth (1854 
1935), mastei of Queen’s College, uni- 
versity of Meibom ne was bom at Ecclcs 
field, near Sheffield, Yoikshire on 19 
June 1854, the eldest sou of the Rev 
James Sugden, minister of the W^esleyan 
Methodist church, and his wife Saiah 
He was educated at ^Voodhouse Giove 
school, and in 1870 passed the London 
matiiculation examination, gaming first 
place on the list, which entitled him to 
the Giichiist scholaisliip of fifty pounds 
a ycai for thiee yeais at Owens College, 
Manchester There he studied, among 
other things, Gicck testament textual 
aiticism, Hebicw, and English poetry 
He was always giateful to his school foi 
having taught him to sing by note, and 
at Manchestei he studied harmony and 
counterpoint undei (Sii) John Frederick 
Bridge, afterwaids known as “Westmin- 
ster Budge’’, then oiganist at Manchestei 
cathedral But most impoirtant of all 
Sugden at Owens College was liberated 
from sectaiian prejudice, and lealized 
that there were good men in other 
churches than the Methodist He took 
hxs degree with honouis in classics at 
London university in 1873, and a yeai 
later was accepted for the Methodist 
ministry and appointed assistant tutor 
at Headmgly theological college, Leeds 
While m this position he took the degree 
of B Sc He was seven years at Headmgly 
college, was then appointed a junior 
circuit minister, and spent six successful 
years at this woik He coniinued his in- 
terest m music and became a member 
of the Leeds festival choius, and he also 
did some expenmental work in psychical 
research and ’’particularly in thought 


leading In 1887 he was appointed the 
fust mastei of Queen’s College, Mei- 
bom ne, and began his duties eaily m 
1888 

The decision of the Methodist Church 
to found Queen’s College had been made 
in 1878, but neaily 10 years passed be 
foie sufficient funds weie collected to 
allow of the building being begun The 
foundation stone was laid on ig June 
1887, and on 14 Maich 1888 the college 
was formally opened Theie weie only 
19 students m the fiist year, for many 
years there was a heavy debt on the 
building and an annual loss on the work- 
ing of the college Valuable gifts and 
bequests, however, came in, and though 
foul additions were made to the building 
dm mg Sugden’s tcim as master, he left 
It flee of debt His methods were based 
on his appreciation of the value of 
sympathy and luidei standing, and the 
keeping of formal icgulations in the 
backgiound The all round development 
of the students was cncomagtd b\ Had- 
ing ciicles and the ptifoimante ol pla\s 
m the college, and musicians were wel- 
comed m his home circle where Sugden 
himself would play the cello in a quai- 
tette In 1890 the dimng-hall and several 
students’ looms weie added to the college 
building, and 20 years later the eastern 
fagade was completed In 1919 the mam 
tower, which houses the library, and a 
new front wing including the chapel, 
were built In 1927 Sugden was invited to 
deliver the annual Fernley lecture in 
England, and early in 1928 he was given 
leave of absence with the understand- 
ing that he would retire at the end of the 
year His stay in England was made 
pleasant by the gift of a motor car from 
<i Melbourne friend which met him when 
he landed He returned in November, left 
Queen's just before Christmas, and spent 
his letircment at Hawthorn, a suburb 
of Melbourne At Queen’s College it 
had been the custom of the students to 
meet outside the master's residence on 
the evening of his birthday, and seien- 
ade him Though new generations of 
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students came who had not known Sug- 
den, this custom was conimucd at his 
new home 

Sugden did not confine his woik to 
the college He took much mteiest in 
Methodist affairs, frequently pleached, 
m iqo6 was elected piesident of the Vic- 
toria and Tasmania conference, and in 
igs^ was piesident-general of the 
Methodist Chuich of Australia He was 
elected to the council of the university in 
1900, and was a \aluable member of it 
until Its re-constitution in 1925 He was 
a member of the committee of the uni- 
versity conservatorium of music and 
later its chan man, played the cello m 
amateur orchestras, and as choir mastei 
of the Palmeiston-street Methodist 
church discovered the well known singer, 
Floience Austial, then Florence Fawaz 
From 1904 to 1912 he was musical critic 
for the Argm and Austi alasian He was 
appointed a trustee of the public lib 
rary, museums, and national gallery of 
Victoria in 1902, was elected vice-presi- 
dent m 1928, and president in 1933 He 
made no claim to a knowledge of ait, 
but took much interest in the books 
committee work He did a considerable 
amount of writing during his life Be- 
fore leaving England he had done 
\oluntary work for \olume I of the 
Oxford dictionaiy In 1893 appeared 
Comedies of T Maccnis Plautus, trans- 
lated in the original metres This w^as 
followed by Miles Gloi losus, by T Mac- 
cius Plautus, translated in the original 
metres fi9i2), The Psalms of David, 
translated into English veise (1924), A 
Topographical Dictionary to the Works 
of ShnLespiore and his fellow dramatists 
(1923), Israel’s Debt to Egypt, Fernley 
lecture (1928), John Wesley's London 
(1932) He wrote “Part I The Private 
Life" in George Swinburne, A Biography 
(1931), contributed a chapter on the 
“Settlement of Tasmania and Victoria" 
in A Century m the Pacific, 19141 and 
one "In Australasia” for A New History 
of Methodism, 1909 He also pre- 
pared Festal Songs for Sunday School 


Anniversaries in fi\e senes, and in 1921 
edited with notes Wesley’s Standard 
Sermons in two \olumes This list does 
not include a nurabei of studies and 
addresses published as pamphlets In his 
latei years Sugden became very lame He 
preached his last sermon in 1933, but 
until a few weeks before the end, was 
able to attend most meetings of the 
tiustees of the public library When 
in 1934 the trustees were entertaining 
Masefield, the poet assisted his host to his 
feet, and Sugden with characteristic wit 
remarked, "Well, that is not the first 
uplift I have leceived from John Mase- 
field ” He was confined to his room when 
the Queen’s College students serenaded 
him for the last time on his eighty-first 
birthday, and he died about a month later 
on 22 July 1935 received the degree 
of Litt D from the university of Mel- 
bourne by thesis in 1918 He married (1) 
Miss Brooke who died m 1883 leaving 
him with three young childien, and (2) 
in 1886 Ruth Hannah, daughtei of John 
Thompson, whom he afterwards des- 
ciibed as “my incomparable helpmate 
m every part of my work" She died in 
1932 There is a memorial window to 
Dr and Mis Sugden in Queen’s College 
chapel, and a poi trait of Sugden by 
Charles Wheeler is in tlie national gal- 
lery at Melhouine He was sunned by 
SIX daughters 

Sugden was tall and burly, with a 
countenance that inspired affection 
and respect He was always kind and 
cheerful and ready to give play to a 
keen sense of humour For a time he 
had to tread wanly and use all his 
tact, as there was a narrow section of 
his church always leady to condemn 
and forbid recreations which he himself 
considered harmless He showed great 
courage in writing to the press taking 
the side of Marshall Hall (q v ) who had 
offended the churches with one of his 
publications But he wore down all 
opposition by sheer fineness, sincer- 
ity of character and cheerful piety 
He was an excellent pieagher and teachei 
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and ]ns nifluciuc among his studenis 
was gic iL dl ^^ho had met him, in con 
ncMon with Ins own chinch, when he 
was a padic among the soldieis, on the 
golJ links oi as a membei of a com 
mittee, had an abiding mcnioiy of his 
kindliness and wisdom 

Maiy r Sugden Edward H Sugden, I lu 
Aigus -13 luly 1935 C Inmg Benson, A Ccii 
tury of I ictotian Methodtsm, pin ite infoiini 
lion, peisonil knowledge 

SULLIVAN, Barr\ (1821 1891), actoi, 
christened 1 liomas Sullivan, son of Peter 
Sullnan and his wife, Maiy Baiiy, was 
bom on 5 ]uly 1821, at Howaid’s Place, 
Binningham Both his paients weie Irish 
When he was about eight yeais old his 
iathei and raothei died, and he was 
then put 111 the caie of his paternal 
giandlathei at Bristol He was educated 
hrst at the school attached to the Catho 
lie church in Trenchaid-sticct and then 
at the blokes Croft Endowed school Vt 
14 he cntcicd a lawyer’s office, but, sec 
mg Macicady in Macbeth and other 
pans, was so impiessed that he deeidcd 
to become an actor In 1837 he joined a 
sti oiling company and at Coik was given 
an engagcniint at 15s a week as a regulai 
mcmbti o) .1 slock company By 1840 he 
was phiymg important parts, and ha\ 
mg a good light tenor voiee, occasion- 
ally sang m opera But his ambition was 
to become a tiagedian In November of 
that year he obtained an engagement 
with Murray's stock company at Edm 
burgh, at a salary of 30s a week with 
the understanding that he was to play 
"second heavy" parts In a little while 
he was playing leading parts and in 1844 
supporting Helen Faucit m The Mei 
chant of Venice he took the pari of 
Antonio, and was Petiuchio to hei 
Katharma in The Taming of the Shew 
He then went to Glasgow where he met 
and played with G V Biooke (qv), 
and during the next seven years had 
engagements throughout the provinces 
m Scotland and England His reputation 
was growmgi a»d on 7 February 1852 he 
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I made a most siutcsslul fust appeal ance 
I at the Havmaikct Fhcatic, London, as 
Hamlet He was now established as a 
leading atioi and during the next eight 
years played pimcipal paits m most of 
the plays of the peiiod including 
Claude Mclnottc m The Lady of Lyons 
with Helen Faucit as Pauline, and 
Valence in Bioi\ning’s Colombe’s Biith- 
day with Miss Faucit m the pait ol 
Colombc Tow aids the end ol 1858 he 
w'ent to \mciica, and opened m New 
York on 22 No\ ember m Hamlet, fol 
lowed by scveial others of Shakespeaie’s 
plays Successful seasons weic played at 
the leading cities m the United States 
and Sullivan letiirned to England 18 
months latei In August i860 at the St 
James' Iheatrc London, he played on 
alternate nights, Hamlet, Richelieu, 
Macbeth, and Rithaid III, thice pei- 
foimances being given of each play In 
1862 he sailed foi Austialia and made his 
fiist appeal ance at Melbourne on 9 
August 1862 

There has piobably nevei been at 
any othci pciiod so high a standard of 
acting as was to be seen m Australia 
between i8bo and 1870 G V Brooke 
was usually at his best m Australia, 
Joseph Jeff ei son (q v) was at the height 
of Ills poweis and had not begun to 
lestrict the lange of his characters, and 
Sullivan had the advantage he sometimes 
lacked m later years m England, of 
always having excellent suppoit from his 
companies He was four years m Aus 
tralia, most of the time at Melbourne, 
and his parts included Hamlet, Othello, 
lago, Richard III, Macbeth, Shy lock, 
Lear, FalsufF, Falconbndge Charles 
Surface, Claude Melnotte, and Richelieu 
He became established as a public fav- 
ourite, and with the other great actors 
mentioned set a standaid that was long 
an inspiration to later actors and man- 
agers He left Australia m 1866 and 
after a holiday trip ai rived in London 
early in September In the following 20 
years he was constantly playing in Lon 
don, the provinces and in the United 
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Slates When the memoiial theatre at 
Stiattord on A\on was opened, Sullivan 
was selcttcd to plav Benedick and Helen 
Faucit emerged liom hei ictnunent to 
play Beatrice On the following even 
ing Sullivan appealed as Hamlet On 4 
June 1887 Wi^hile at Lucipool he made 
his last appeal ance on the stage, his part 
being Richard HI His health had been 
uncertain foi some time and in the lol 
lowing yeai he had a stroke of paialysis 
He was so ill in August 1888 that the 
last rites of his cliuich w^eie adminis- 
tered, but he lingered until 3 May 1891 
He married on 4 July 18 p Mary Amory, 
daughter of a lieutenant in the army, 
who sunned him with two sons and 
three daughteis 

Sullnan was fiie feet nine inches high 
and well formed He dei eloped early, 
worked haid, and never lost his high 
ideals For a long peiiod he was one of 
the finest and most finished actois of Ins 
period, though at times inclined to eii 
on the robust side He had had im 
mense experience, and w^as steeped in 
the tiaditions of the stage, but nevei 
hesitated to make an innovation if he 
thought It was wai ranted His education 
was excellent In lattei years he de- 
veloped some mannensms, but he never 
lost his popularity In piivatc life he 
lived somewhat austeiely, and amassed 
a competence But he could be generous 
in money matters and was a good com 
panion, who, though at times impatient 
and passionate, was loved by his family 
and friends 

R» M SliIIjkI B(ni\ Sul’hun mid Iiu Contem- 
poraries >,oiiiPuh,ir imru ic il \V ) I iwrence 
Barry Sulh 'au, n l)toiita[>hical sketch P Men 
nell, Ihe Dictionary of Austialasian Biogiaphy, 
private mforimtion 

SULMAN, Sir John (1849-1934), archi- 
tect, son of John Sulman of Addiscombe, 
Croydon, England, was born at Green- 
wicli, on 29 August 1849 He was edu- 
cated at the Greenwich pioprietary 
school and the royal institute of Biitish 
architects, of which he was Pugin travel 


ling scholai m 1871 Vftd Uavclling 
thiough England and western Euiopc 
Sulman began piactising as an aichitcct 
in London and designed among other 
buildings a laige numbci of chinches 
In 1885 he went to Svdnev, and as a 
partner in the fa m of Sulman and Poi\ er 
was associated in the designing of many 
of the finest buildings in Sidney and 
othei capital cities These included the 
Thomas Walker convalcsceni hospital, 
Sydney, the AMP buildings in Mel- 
bourne and Brisbane the Mutual Life 
Association building, Svdnev, afteiwaids 
known as New Zealand C li ambers the 
Sydney Stock Exchange .ind seveial 
submban chuiches Between 1887 and 
1912 Sulman was P N Russtll lectuier 
m aiclutectuie at the univcisitv of 
Sydney Aftei 1908 heictiied fiom active 
piactice to some extent to develop his 
inteiest in town planning In iqo8 a senes 
of his newspaper ai tides led to the 
cieation of the city inipiovemcnt com- 
mission, and in 1909 anotlui senes of 
articles afteiwaids icinmted as a 
pamphlet, dealt with the pioblem of the 
designing of the fedcial eapiial He was 
for some years chan man of the town 
planning advisory boaid and fiom 
1916-37 Vernon Icctiuei m town plan- 
ning at the univeisity of Sydney In 
1921 he published his in Iniioduction 
to the Study of Town Phnnino; in Aus- 
tiaba From 1921 to kij j. he w eliaii- 
man of the federal tapii il idvisory 
board, and during these thice yeais 
gave practically all his time, without 
pay, working out a piogiessive scheme 
£01 the construction of the city In 
1937 he gave a commission to Sir 
William Reid Dick, R A, for one 
of the exterioi bas relief panels for the 
national gallery building at Sydney He 
retired as an architect m 1928 and aftci 
a vigorous old age died at Sydney on 
18 August 1934 He was knighted m 
1924 He was married twice (1) to Sarah 
Clark, daughtei of T J Redgatc, and 
(2) to Annie Elizabeth, daughter of G 
R Masefield, who survived him with 
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sons and daughteis of botli marriages 
One ol the daughteis, Floience Sulman, 
was authoi of /I Popular Giiiile to TT ild 
Flowers of Netv South Wales, published 
in two \olumcs in 1914 
Sulman in his )outh was a fiiend of 
William Morns and many of the ai lists 
of his time He was appointed .1 tiustce 
of the national ai t gallery of New South 
Wales in 1899 and was its piesident 
fiom 1919, doing excellent woik m that 
position He was a good aichitect and 
his woik in town planning and m paiti 
culai m connexion with the ledeial capi 
lal had great value He cieated a fund 
from which is provided the John Sul 
man medal, awarded by the Institute of 
Architects foi the designing of a build 
mg of exceptional meiit He also en 
dowed a lectuieship m aeionautics at 
the university of Sydney in memory of 
a son killed dining the 1914 18 war 
while seivmg with the Flying Corps 
After his death Ins family founded a 
piuc of about £100 annually known as 
“the Sii John Sulman piize” loi the best 
subject painting 01 muial decoration by 
aitists lesident in Australia 

The Sydney Mointng Hoald ^0 Vugust 1931 
The Tirne^, 30 August 193-1 liiakt's Pfctfig( 
etc, 1934, Infoxmation from Director, National 
Art Galleiy o£ New South Wales, Calendar of 
the University of Sydney, 1940 

SUMMERS, Charlts (1837 1878), sculp- 
tor, was born at Charlton near Ilcliester 
m Somerset, on 37 July 1837 His father 
was a mason whose shiftless habits caused 
his family to be frequently in difS- 
culties, his mother was a woman of ex- 
cellent charactci Summers went to 
work at an eaily age and while working 
as <i mason began to show ability in 
carving fancy stone work This led to his 
being employed as an assistant in sett- 
ing up a monumental figure at Weston 
super-Mare which had been modelled 
by Henry Weekes, R A He saved money 
from his wages and at the age of 19 
went to London and obtained work at 
Weekes’s studio^' He subsequently worked 


under L Watson, anothei sculptor of 
the period, and studied at the Royal 
Academy schools In 1851 he won the 
silver medal for the best model from 
life and the gold medal for the set sub 
ject, “Mercy intei ceding foi the Van- 
quished" Summers, always a hard 
woiker, fell into ill health, and in 1853 
sailed for Australia where one of his 
brothers had previously settled He tried 
his fortunes at gold digging but seeing 
an advei tiseraent for modellers foi the 
newly built parliament house at Mel- 
bourne, obtained a position and model- 
led the figures on the ceiling of the 
council chamber The exhibiting of 
some busts at the intercolonial exhibi- 
tion held in 1854 led to his getting com- 
missions, and he opened a studio in 
Collins-strect, Melbourne 

In 1864 It was decided to ciect a 
memorial to the explorers Burke (qv) 
and Wills (cjv) Summeis obtained the 
commission, and not only modelled the 
figures but built a furnace and himself 
cast them in bronze The colossal figure 
of Burke was cast in one operation, an 
amazing feat when it is consideicd that 
there weie no skilled workmen for this 
type of work in Australia On the com- 
pletion of this group he sailed for Eng- 
land m May 1867, and aftei obtaining 
various commissions went to Rome and 
opened a studio There he did a large 
amount of work and was able to employ 
many assistants In 1876 (Sir) W J 
Clarke (qv) employed him to do four 
large statues in marble of Queen Vic- 
toria, Piince Albert, and the Pnnee 
and Princess of Wales for presentation 
to the Melbourne art gallery These 
were completed in 1878 Soon afterwards 
Summers while on his way to England 
was taken sciiously ill, and died at Pans 
on 30 November 1878 
Summers was a constant exhibitor at 
Royal Academy exhibitions, over 40 of 
his works were shown between 1849 and 
187G He was a competent sculptor in a 
dull and uninspiring period or English 
art, and comparatively little of his work 
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has lasting qualities His Burke and 
Wills group at Melbourne is a sound and 
dignified piece of work, liis frieze of 
putti on the old Bank of New South 
\ Vales building, now in the giounds of 
the univusity of Meibom ne, is chaim- 
ing, and the recumbent figure of Lady 
Macicay at Godstone, Suney, is also 
mciitoiious Personally Summers was 
modest, and his ivillingness to see abil 
ity in the woik of othei aitists was a 
good influence m the dawning time of 
ait in Victoua Sevcial examples of his 
work togcthci with his poitiait of Mai- 
gaiet Thomas (qv) are in the historical 
collection at the national gallery, Mel 
bourne He is also lepiesented in the 
Adelaide gallciy and at the Mitchell 
library, Sydney Sunimtis maiiied when 
a young man, his son, Chailes Fiancis 
Snmmeis, who sui\ncd him also woikcd 
in sculptuic 

Mui’Tiet Ihorms, A Hero of the Workshop 
W Moore, The Story of Austialtan Art 
C‘)clopacclia of Victoua 1903 

SUTHERLAND, \lexandlr (18132- 
iqo2), miscellaneous writer and philo- 
sophei, was bom at Glasgow on 26 
Maich 1852 Both paients were Scotch, 
his fathei, George Sutheiland, a caiver 
of ship’s figui e-heads, married Jane 
Smith, a woman of chaiactei and edu- 
cation The family came to Australia in 
1864 on account of the father’s health, 
and Alexander at 14 years of age became 
a pupil tcachei with the education de- 
partment at Sydney Coming to Mel- 
bourne in 1870 he first taught at Haw- 
thorn Grammar School and then entered 
on the arts couise at the university He 
maintained himself largely by scholar- 
ships and giaduated with honouis in 
1874 For two years he was a mathe 
matical master at Scotch College, Mel- 
bourne, and in 1877 founded Carlton 
College He was an excellent school- 
master, and the school was so successful 
that 15 years later he felt himself able 
to retire and devote himself to litera- 
ture The banking crisis of 1893, how- 


e\ei, affected his position so much, that 
he was obliged to do a great deal of 
journalism for the Aigus and Australa- 
sian In 1897 he ivas a candidate for pai- 
liament, but his methods weie too guile- 
less and stiaightfoiward to ensiuc suc- 
cess In i8q8 he went to London as 
lepresentative of the South Aiisttalian 
Register but found the climate oppressed 
him and ictuined to Australia tow^ards 
flic end of 1899 He continued his jour- 
nalistic woik in Melbourne, and in 
March igoi ^vas an unsuccessful candi- 
date foi the southern Melbouinc seat in 
the first fedcial pailiament Soon after- 
%vaids he was appointed b) the council 
of the imuersity of Melbourne to the 
position of legist! ai The unncisitv was 
passing through a difficult lime aftei a 
peiiod of slack administration, and 
Sutheiland had to woik \ery hard On 
the death of Piofessoi Moms wdiiic 
away on lea\c in Em ope, Sutherland 
took o^ei his lectuies on English litera- 
ture The burden of the extia w^ork w^as 
too gieat foi Sutherland who did not 
ha\e a stiong constitution, and he died 
suddenly on 9 \ugust 1902 His widow', 
a son and three daughteis survi\ed him 
Sutheiland did a large amount of lit- 
eiary work Fie was lesponsible for the 
fust volume only of Victoua and its 
Mi'/I} opoZzj, 'published in 1888, an intei- 
esting history of the first 50 years of the 
state of "^hctoria In 1890 he published 
Thirty Shmi Poems, the cultured verse 
of an exjaerienced literary man, but his 
most important book was The Origin 
and Giozoih of the Moml Instinct, which 
appeared in 1898 in two volumes Suth- 
erland had long brooded over this book 
and was greatly pleased at receiving the 
commendation of some of the leaders of 
philosophic thought in England Gener- 
ally the book was well received both in 
Europe and the United Stales With his 
brother, George Sutherland, he wrote a 
short History of Australia, which at- 
tained a sale of 120,000 copies, and he 
collaborated with Henry Gyles Turner 
(qv) in a useful volume* The Develop- 
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irunt nj iiniuthan I itoniiue (i8t)8), 
Sutlui lands biogiapliy ol Kendall in 
ihis ^ollllnc h(nvc\ei, is misleading as 
It contains sc\ci il ciiois His undoubted 
poucis IS 1 tcichci ga\c \alue to his , 
tc\t book, A Gcogiaphy, and othei j 
woiks ot that kind He contiibutecl on 
scientific subjects to the Niiuteenih Cen 
tiny, incl did a luge amount of leclur 
mg on liteiatuie and science in Mel 
bouine As a man he was modest and 
smccie, inteicstcd in all the aits and 
the discussions that arise out of them 
Of his biothcis Mhlliam is noticed sep 
aiately, Geoige (1855 1905), was a well- 
known jouinalist and author of miscell- 
aneous works mostly histoiical or tech 
meal He died at Adelaide in Decembei 
1905 His daughter, Margaiet Suthei 
lancl, became tscll known as a musician 
and composei Another brother, John 
Sutherland wioie a thoughtlul book. 
The Bonds of Society, published in iqii 

H Gslcs Tmnci 4.le\rtndcr Sulhetlnnd, MA 
His Life and II otk, P Mennell, The Dictwuan 
■of Amhalasuin liiof^iaphy, piivate uiformation 

SUTHERLAND, ^Vilitam (1859 1911), 
scientist, tvas bom at Dumbarton, Scot 
land, on 4 August 1859, son of George 
Siitheiland, a canci of figure-heads for 
ships, and bi other of Alexander Suther 
land (qv) The family arrived at Syd- 
ney m 1864 and lemoved to Melbourne 
six years latei Sutherland, after a few 
years at the model school, won a govern- 
ment scholarship and went to Wesley 
College The headmaster was M H Irv- 
ing (q V ) who had been the second pro- 
fessor of classics at the university of 
Melbourne, but the influence of the 
second mastei, H M Andrew, after- 
wards professor of natural philosophy at 
the same unncisity, was of more import- 
ance to Sutlieiland Fiom Wesley he 
passed on to the university in February 
187(1, and three years later graduated 
with first-class final honours and the 
scholarship in natural science, and third- 
dass honours “in engineering He was 


then nominated b) the Melbourne uiu 
\cisity council foi the Gilchiist scholai- 
ship in Englind, which was awaided to 
him and he lelt loi England in July 
1879 Enitiing as a science student at 
Uniieisitv College, London, he came 
under the influence of Professoi Caic) 
Fostei, and 111 the final examination loi 
the B Sc degice took fiist place and first- 
class honoius in expeumental physics 
and the clothwoikeis scholarship of £50 
for two ycais Almost at once Siitheiland 
started loi Ausualia and airiied in Mel- 
bourne 111 Febiuaiy 188s 
Suthei land's home life meant much 
to him foi It was a home of affection 
and cultuie, e\eiy member of it excelled 
m eithci liteiatme, music 01 art In 
July 188s he was offeicd the position 
of supeiintcndent of the school of mines, 
Ballarat, but it was too fai fiom his 
home and the public libraiy, and the 
offer was declined For many years he 
earned just enough to pay his way by 
acting as an exammei and contributing 
ai tides to the piess, the rest of his ume 
was given to scientific reseaich In 1884 
he applied without success for the chair 
of chemistry at Adelaide, and in 1888 
when Professoi Andicw died he was 
appoint’d lectuici m physics at the uni- 
versity of Melbourne until the chan 
should be filled He applied for this 
position thiough the Victorian agent- 
geneial m London, but there appeals 
to be some doubt whether his applica- 
tion ever reached the right quarters 
Professoi Lyle was appointed and in 
1897, when he was away on leave, Suther- 
land was again made lecturer in physics 
He had begun contributing to the 
Philosophical Magazine m 1885, and on 
an aveidge about two articles a year 
from his pen appeared in it lor the next 
25 years Foi the last 10 years of his life 
he was a icgulai contributor and leader 
wilier on the Melbourne Age, though 
he declined an offer of an appointment 
on the staff of the paper His life work 
was scicniific reseaich and nothing could 
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be allowed to niteiicic with it He died 
quietly in his sleep on 5 Oclobei 1911 
Sutherland wms a well built man of 
slightly undei medium height, \eiy 
quiet in raannei The piesent writei 
who met him only once has an abiding 
memory of Ins modesty and chann He 
wmuld have been a good musician had 
he been able to gue time to it, and 
again he might have been a painter He 
had a wide mind which could take an 
inteiest m all the arts, but his real hap- 
piness was in his work Money and 
fame meant nothing to him, but the 
soiling of some intricate problem in 
science, some increase m the knowledge 
ol the world was everything His scien- 
tific work was never collected in book 
loim and is known to feiv besides his 
(tllow workus A list of 69 of his con- 
tiibutions to scientific magazines is given 
at the end of his biography One of the 
cailier papers to bung Sutheiland into 
notice was on the viscosity of gases which 
appeared m the Philosophical Magazine 
in December 1893 Other important 
papers dealt with the constitution of 
water, the viscosity of water, molecular 
atti actions and ionization, ionic velo- 
cities and atomic sizes The ordinary 
leader may refer to a discussion of his 
scientific woik in chapter VI of his bio- 
graphy, but the full value of it could 
only be computed by a physicist willing 
to collate his papers with the stale of 
knowledge at the time each was written 
It was well known and valued in Eng- 
land, Germany and America, and at the 
time of Sutherland’s death he was spoken 
of as having been “the greatest author- 
ity living in molecular physics” (Profes- 
sor T R L>le, FRS) He had none of 
the vanity that demands results Quite 
selfless, he was content to add something 
to the sum of human knowledge and to 
hope that another man would carry the 
woik further He never married 

VI A Osborne, WtlUam Sutherland a Biog 
raphy The Age, Melbourne, 6 October ign. 
The Bulletin, 25 Noi ember 1920, personal 
knoAvledge 


SUTTOR, Sir Francis Bathurst (1839 
1915), politician, son of William Hemy 
Suttor and his wife, Chailotte Augusta 
Anne Fiancis, and grandson of George 
Suttoi (qv ), was born at Bathuist, New 
South "(V^ales, on 30 April 1839 He was 
educated at The King’s School, Paiia- 
matta, and after obtaining five yeais 
experience on his father’s station, took 
up land in the Bathurst and Wellington 
districts He made a study of sheep- 
breeding and his flocks became knowm 
thioughout the colony He also bred a 
superioi type of horse for coaches which 
were extensively used in Australia at 
tliat period In 1875 he was elected to 
the legislative assembly of New South 
Wales foi his native city, and, except for 
a few^ shoit intervals, held the seat until 
1900 He WMs minister foi justice and 
public instiuction in the second Paikes 
(q\ ) ministry from 23 Match to 16 Aug- 
ust 1877, and held the same position in 
the thud Paikes ministry fiom Decern 
bei 1878 to April 1880, he was minister 
ol justice from May to August 1880, then 
became postmaster-general until Novem- 
ber 1881, when he became ministei of 
public instruction until January 1883 
Fiom February 1886 to Januaiy 1887 he 
was postmaster-general in the Jennings 
(q V ) ministry He was minister of pub- 
lic instruction in the second Dibbs (q v ) 
ministry from January to March 1889, 
and held the same post in Dibbs’s third 
mmistry iiom October 1891 to August 
1894 In this year he represented New 
South W ale «) at the Ottawa colonial con- 
ference He retired from the legislative 
assembly in 1900, and was nominated to 
the legislative council where he lepre- 
sented the Lyne (q v ) and See (q v ) min- 
istries and was vice-president of the 
executive council from June 1900 to 
May 1903 On 2 June 1903 he was ap 
pointed president of the legislative coun- 
cil, and held this position until his 
death On 29 April 1914 the members of 
the legislative council gave a banquet in 
honour of Suitor’s seventy-fifth birthday 
In replying to die toas? of his health 
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Suttoi inentioucd that his father, unde, 
biothei and hinisdf had given between 
them o\ei 8o yeais of service in pailia- 
ment He also said that there were then 
138 living descendants of Ins father and 
mother 

Suttoi ’s actiMties weie not confined 
to politics He was a tiiistee of the 
national ait gallery and of the Austialian 
museum, and was a mcmbei of the sen- 
ate of the univcisity He was always 
keenly intciested in the piimary pro- 
ducei, was president of the Sheep-breed- 
ers’ Association, and president of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of New 
South Wales He was an excellent chair- 
man and president of the council, in- 
variably courteous and dignified Ex 
cept foi an occasional holiday he had 
scarcely an idle day m Ins life, and when 
he died on 4 Apiil iqi^ few men weic 
bettei known m his state, and possibly 
no one was more esteemed He mairied 
m 1863 Emily, daughter of T J Haw- 
kins, who predeceased him He was sur- 
vived by three sons and five daughters 
He was knighted in 1903 

Burke*s Colonial Gentry The Svdnc) Morning 
Herald, 5 Apnl igig. Birthday Banquet tend- 
ered by the Members of the Jrgislati c Council, 
Ofjiaal Souvenir 

SUTTOR, George (i7'74-i859), pioneer, 
was born at Chelsea, England, in 1774, 
the son of a gardener and botanist on 
the estate of Lord Cadogan Coming 
under the notice of Sii Joseph Banks 
(qv) he was sent to \usualja with a 
collection of tiocs and plains including 
grape-vmes, apples, pears, and hops. 
These were put on board HMS Por- 
poise in October 1798, but delays took 
place and it was not until September 

1799 that a proper start was made A 
gale, however, came on, the Porpoise 
was found to be unseaworthy, and a re- 
turn was made to Spithead In March 

1800 another start was made on a vessel 
taken from the Spaniards and re-named 
the Porpoise, which arrived at Sydney 
on 6 November 1800 In spite of these 


delays Suttoi managed to land some of 
his trees and \ines still alive It was 
agieed that he was to be given a grant 
of land, and he settled at Chelsea Farm, 
Baulkham Hills In a few yeais time he 
was sending oianges and lemons to Syd 
ney, obtaining good puces for them, 
and had become a successful settler At 
the time of the Bligh (q v ) rebellion in 
1808 he took up the cause of the de 
posed governoi with great courage 
tv^hen Colonel Pateison (qv) arrived 
Suttoi ’s was the first signature to an ad- 
diess piesented to him promising to 
give him “every infoimation and sup- 
poit in our power in order that full satis- 
faction and justice may be given to the 
governor (whom we highly revere) we 
cannot but feel the most confidant leli 
ance that you will take prompt and 
effectual means to secure the principals 
in this most unjustifiable transaction” 
Suttoi was, howevei, ancsted and sent 
enced to be impiisoned foi six months 
The stand taken by him was much to 
his honour, a full account of it will 
be found m the Hisloncal Records of 
Ausiialia, vol VII, pp 131-7 He 
always spoke of Bligh as a “firm and 
kind-hearted English gentleman, no 
tyrant and no coward” (W H Suttor, 
Aiishalian Stories Retold, p 6) In 1810 
he was summoned to England as a wit- 
ness on behalf of Bligh, and arrived in 
Australia again m May 18 ig In 1814 
he was given the position of superin- 
tendent of the lunatic asylum at Castle 
Hill and he was still in this position in 
' 1817, but he took up land again and in 
i8gg removed to beyond the Blue Moun- 
tains Nine years later Suttor was liv- 
ing on the Baulkham Hills property, and 
he also built a house at Sydney He 
visited England in 1839 and was elected 
a fellow of die Linnean Society In 1843 
he published a volume on The Culture 
of the Grape-Vine and the Orange m Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, and in his old 
age he remembered his first patron, 
and wrote the Memoirs Historical and 
Scientific of Sir Joseph Banks, which ap- 
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peared iii 1855 Suttoi died at Bathuist 
on 5 May 1859 He mained m 1798 a 
Miss Dobinson and iounded a distm 
guished Austialian family Mis Suttor 
died in 1844, but five sons and three 
daughters surMved then father Of the 
sons, William Henry (1805-1877) was a 
member of the New South Wales legis- 
lative council from 1843 to 1854, and a 
member of the legislative assembly from 
1856 to 1872 He died at Bathuist on 20 
October 1877 His eldest son, William 
Henry Suttor (1834-1905), entered the 
legislative assembly in January 1875 and 
became minister for mines in the Far- 
nell (qv) ministry m Decembei 1877 
He was nominated to the legislative 
council in 1880 and in i88g became vice- 
president of the executive council and 
representative of the Paikes (q v ) min 
istry m the legislative council He was 
one of the representatives of New South 
Wales at the March 1891 federation 
convention He died in 1905 He pub 
lishcd in 1887 Australian Stones Re 
told His brother, Sir Fiancis Bathurst 
Suttor, IS noticed separately Another son 
of George Suttor was John Bligh Suttor 
(1809-1886), who for some years repre- 
sented East Macquaiie m the legislative 
assembly, and at the time of his death 
was a member of the legislative council 

S M Johnstone, Journal and Proceedings, Par 
ramatta and District Historical Society vol I, 
p 71, Historical Records of Australia <ser 1 vols 
n, VI, VII, IX, W H Siiiioi Austialian Stones 
Retold, The Sydney Moinin^ Herald Jh Md) 
1886 

SWINBURNE, George (1861-1928), 
politician and public man, was born at 
Paradise, near Newcastle on-Tyne, on 3 
February 1861 His father, Mark Wil- 
liam Swinburne, who married Jane 
Coates in i860, was then a draughtsman 
in the Armstrong works at Elswick, work- 
ing for a salary of 27s a week Later he 
improved his position, and in 1892 estab- 
lished his own business as a brass- 
founder, engineer and coppersmidi His 
son was educated at the Royal Grammar 
School, Newcastle, and m 1874 became 


apprenticed to a chemical mei chant His 
apprenticeship completed he became a 
clerk in the same business, studied engin- 
eering m the evening, shorthand and 
German before beginning woik in the 
morning, and he also joined a debating 
society On Sundays he taught a class in 
a Methodist Sunday school In 1882 he 
went to London to a position in the 
gas and mechanical engineering busi 
ness of his uncle, John Coates Three 
years later he was taken into partner- 
ship and was able to put £300 of his 
own savings into the business His chief 
recreation was music and in June 1885 
he was one of the choristers at the 
Handel festival held in the Crystal Pal- 
ace In politics he was an ardent Glad 
stoman, and in 1886 became election 
agent for the Libeial candidate foi 
South Saint Pancras who was elected 
aftei a stienuous campaign Swinburne 
found electionecimg a great strain, "a 
game not woi tli playing— ended in weari- 
ness, sleepless nights and lestless days” 
In December 1885 his uncle had gone to 
Melbourne and found the prospects so 
good that Swinburne followed him and 
arrived in November 1886 His business 
was to seciue contracts for erecting gas 
plants for the firm of John Coates and 
Company In 1887 the Melbourne 
Hydraulic Power Company was formed, 
and m 1888 a similar company was estab- 
lished in Sydney Swinburne was engin- 
eer and manager to the Melbourne 
company until 1897 He visited England 
in 1891 and fortunately withdrew most 
of his capital from Melbourne to help 
his father and bi other m starting a 
business He thus practically escaped the 
effects of the breaking of the land boom 
and the bank crisis of 1893 In 1897 
he visited the United States and Europe, 
studied the development of electricity 
in competition wiAi gas, and deaded 
that each would have its own place 
Swinburne was elected a member of 
the Hawthorn municipal council m 
1898, four years later became member 
for Hawthorn in the legislative assembly. 
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and sit as a suppoitci o£ W H Inine 
Ihcic had been i sc\tK diougliL in 
Aiisti ilia and the polic) sjKedi fore 
shadoived “inipoiiant woiU loi the con- 
sci\auon and disiiibution ot ivatei in 
the and aicas” It scemcel almost piovi- 
dential that an engincei ol the capac 
ity of Swmbuine should ha\e come into 
the house at this jiinctiuc Ihe earlici 
cxpeiinients initiated bv Deikin (qv) 
had not leally been sucecssliil and it 
ivas clear that then oigaiii/ation and 
piinciples would need caielul leiision 
Swinburne had made a study of Victor- 
ian migation and icalwing the gieat 
cost of storing the wintei lains foi sum 
mci use, held stiongly that the watei 
chaiges should take the loiin of a rate 
payable not only by those who used the 
walei, but by all whose land was in a 
position to benefit by niigation In No 
\enibci 1903 Ii vine’s health was so sen 
ously affected by o\u woik that he was 
tompcUed to lesigii the picmieiship, and 
Bent (q V ) who succeeded him gave 
bwinbuinc the poitfolio of mimstei of 
Wciiei supply Swinbuine was in England 
at the time but he collected all the* avail- 
able literature on the subject and 
studied It on the voyage out He then 
visited the irrigation settlement with 
leading officers of his deiiaitmcnt The 
whole problem was full of* complica- 
tions, but Swmbuine was able to have 
the drafting of the watei bill begun in 
June 1904 It involved the appointment 
of the state rivers and watei supply com- 
mission to undeitake the contiol and 
management of all slate watei The bill 
passed through the assembly but lapsed 
m the council In the meantime it met 
with much opposition and Swinburne 
had to travel through the country and 
convert the malcontents In 1905 it 
assed the assembly again and Swin- 
urne was asked to attend the council 
and explain the piovisions of his bill j 
With some amendments the bill was 
passed by the council This act was Swin- 
burne’s greatest achievement, icgarded ! 
with admiratiorr w'heievei irrigation is 


pi ac used Swmbuine hid betomc mmis- 
tci ol igiiculltuc m Novcmbci 190 j and 
was also of gical assistance to Bent as 
tieasinei \s ministei loi agiiculture he 
leali/cd as no one had done beloie that 
the most impoitant function of the dc- 
piilmenl was to educate the people It 
Ii.is been caiiicd on cvci since with this 
in view, and is an outstanding example 
of tJic wise woikiiig of a state depait- 
ment Much ol the ciedil loi this is due 
to Swmbuine, who levitahzed a depait- 
ment that had not picviously been suffi 
ciently encouraged by the goveinmcnt 
He was mainly lesponsiblc foi the foun- 
dation of chairs m agiicultuial science 
and veterinary science at the umveisity 
of Mclbouine, but the lattci chan has 
since been abandoned Swmbuine also 
had the handling of the Mini ay Watei s 
agi cement, and his obvious smceiity and 
knowledge weie gieat factois m bring- 
ing about agieeraeiii In 1907 Bent 
visited England and Swunbuine was 
Icadei of the assembly during his ab 
seme Aftei Bent's ictuin the ministiy's 
jiosiuon weakened, and Swmbuine and 
loiu othci ministers icsigned on 31 Oc- 
tobei 1908 During the negotiations foi 
the reconstiuction of the ministry ad- 
vances wcic made to Swinbunie to take 
ovei the leadership of the parly, and 
Bent offered to retire m his favoui, but 
Swinburne, tired and oveiwoiked, could 
see no way of reconciling the conflicting 
interests m the party and declined the 
offer He had felt the strain of a motion 
of censure on him moved m September 
Behind this motion wcic severe attacks 
made on his probity by the Age news- 
papei Ihe motion m the house was 
defeated by a large majority, Swinburne 
brought an action against the Age, and 
m 1909 obtained a verdict for £3350 
damages and costs The Age took the case 
to two higher courts but was defeated m 
each case Syme (qv) its proprietor 
had practically been a dictator m politics 
for many years His mistake on this oc- 
casion was to attack a man who was 
1 not only perfectly honest, but had the 
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coinage to go into the witness box: 
and the ability to withstand the cross- 
examination ol two ot tlie ablest bariis- 
tcis of the time Swinbuine in fighting 
this action did a gieat seiMce to the state 

On i{i July ]qi‘j Swnnbiiine letiied 
Iioin pailiament to become a membei 
of the intei state commission appointed 
by the iedcial go\ eminent A host of 
matteis was lefeired to the commission, 
and Stvinbuiiie thought it light to resign 
fiom all his diiectoratcs and practically 
.ibandon the business caieer in which he 
had been so successful Much work was 
done by the commission and it is due to 
a suggestion made by this body that the 
Council of Scientific and Industrial Re 
seaich was eientually established But a 
judgment of the high couit had so ic 
duced the powei of the commission that 
m July iqiy Sw^mbuine decided to re 
sign He Avas doing much war work and 
Av IS chan min of the board of business 
itlimiusu It ion of the defence depart- 
ment, and laiei Avas civil and finance 
mcmlaei of the military boaid In 1919 
Avhtn the elcctucity commission was in- 
stituted SAvmbuine was appointed one 
of the fom conimissioncrs, with Sir John 
Monash (tp ) as chairman He icsigned 
this position m 19215, when most of the 
initial cbfiiculties of using brown coal 
foi powei generation had been sur- 
mounted 

Swinburne Avas always a hard worker 
but he was neter too busy to find time 
for additional things of importance 
He Avas a driving force in the establish 
ment of the Eastern Suburbs technical 
college at Hawthorn, and one way and 
another contributed ovei £15,000 to it 
Its name Avas afterwards changed to the 
Swinburne Technical Colley He be- 
came a member of the council of public 
mstiuction after he left state politics, 
and especially encouraged decentraliza- 
tion and technical education He was for 
some years on the council of the univer- 
sity of Melbourne and was also one of 
the trustees of the public library, mus- 
eums and national gallery of Victoria 
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In Apiil 1928 he became president of 
tlie trustees and much was hoped from 
him in this position He had been a 
candidate £01 the Commonwealth sen 
ate in 1922 but the Labour candidates 
Avcie elected, and m 1928 he was elected 
10 the Victoiian legislative council On 

4 September 1928 he Avas m his place in 
the council chambei Avhen he suddenly 
collapsed and died He mairied Ethel 
Hamer on i*j Febiuaiy 1890 who sur- 
\ ived him with foui daughters His bust 
by Paul Montford (q v ) is at the national 
gallery, Melbourne His second 
daughter, Gwendolen Hamei Swin 
burne, published m 1919 -d Soince Book 
of Aiistiahan History, and m 1923, 
Womanhood in the Life of the Nations 

Swinburne Avas over six feet in height, 
thin, slightly angulai, iiiendly in man- 
ner, tactful, aleit, enthusiastic, and 
completely honest He loved music, 
poeti) and painting, was sincerely leligi- 
ous, though he never piessed his views 
on other men, and his many chanties 
weie never talked about His clear-think 
mg and ordeily brain, gieat grasp of de 
tail and an immense capacity for woik, 
made him a first-rate business man He 
could have had any honour he desired 
but was content with the feeling that he 
had done his best for his country He 
was only a few yeais m parliament, but 
the influence of his W'ork was long felt, 
and every organization he Avas connected 
with owed much to him 

E H Sugden and F AV Eggleston, George 
Swinburne a Biography, The Argus, Melbourne, 

5 September igaS personal knowledge 

SYME, David (i82'7-i9o8), newspaper 
proprietor, "the father of protection in 
Australia”, was boin on 2 October 1827 
at North Berwick, Scotland, the young- 
est of the seven children of George Syme, 
a parish schoolmaster, and his wife, Jean 
Mitchell His father's income was small 
but he managed to provide for his large 
family and send thi ee Of his sons to uni- 
versities His son, David, he educated 
himself, and the boy's clnldhood was one 
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of iinielic^ed sUuly with lutlc compan 
tonship with othei boys of his own aije 
Davul was i6 years old when his lathei 
died and he continued his studies m 
Latin, Gieek and Hebiew with some 
doubt as to what his lutuie was to be 
He had thoui^hts of qualifying foi the 
mimstiy but icvoltcd from the Calvin 
istic teaching of the day, and aftei at 
tending some classes at Heidelberg he 
leturned to Scotland and obtained a posi 
tion about 1850 as a reader on a Glas 
gow newspapei His pay was small and 
theie was little prospect of advance 
ment, so towards the end of 1851 he 
sailed for San Francisco by way of 
Cape Horn and aimed after a voyage 
of five months He immediately went to 
the goldfields but had little success, and 
early in 1852 took ship foi Austialia in 
a badly found and badly piovisioned 
vessel, and ariivcd at Sydney in a half 
staued condition Syme took the first 
stcamci foi Meibom ne and tiamptd to 
Castlcmainc There he had small sue 
cess and Bendigo, Wangaratta and othei 
diggings weie tried Once, at Mount Egci- 
ton, he and his partner nearly obtained 
a foi tune, but their claim, which aftei 
wards became veiy valuable, was jumped 
by othei men and they were unable to 
oil tain ledress Towards the end of 1855 
Syme letiuned to Melbourne land joined 
his brothex, Ebenezer (qv), who was 
editing the Age newspaper The papei 
was then thieatened with failure, and 
Syme who had saved some money while 
on the digmngs joined his brother m 
buying It mr the sum of £2000 The 
paper struggled on foi 18 montlis, when 
finding It could not support tlic two 
proprietors David obtained other cm 
ployment He became a contractor and 
m spite of strong competition was suc- 
cessful In March i8l>o his brother 
Ebenezer died, and finding it was diffi- 
cult to sell the Age Syme decided to 
abandon hxs contracting and carry on 
the paper 

The task undertaken was one of great 
difficulty, and oHy the fact that the pro 


piiclor was willing to woik 15 hoius a 
day made success possible The original 
policy of the Age included manliood 
sufTiagc, the opening of the lands for 
selection by the people, no compensa 
tion toi the squatters, and compulsory, 
fice and secular education When pio 
teetion was added to the progi amrae 
gieat opposition was laised It was felt 
quite honestly by the conscivative and 
moneyed classes that if these things came 
about the colony would be in gieat dan 
gci The opposition to the Age was cai 
lied even to the extent of boycotting its 
advertisement columns But gieat as his 
difficulties were Syme was undismayed 
Various abortive amending land acts be- 
came law between i860 and 1869, but m 
the lattci yeai an act was passeci which 
embodied most of the principles for 
which Syme had fought It was now pos 
sible for the land to be properly culti 
vatccl and a gieat pimciplc had been 
established A ticmendous flow of popu- 
lation came into Vicloiia between 1850 
and i860 and towaids the end of tlie 
decade there was some unemployment 
Syme felt that manufactiumg mdustties 
should be established and that this could 
only be done by bringing in protection 
He won over to his side able men like Sir 
James McCulloch (qv) and Sir Graliam 
Berry (qv), piotection became the 
settled poli^ of the colony, and many 
manufactunes were established But 
the account in Pratt’s Daxnd Syme of the 
state of affaus in the colony and tlie 
benefits brought m by protection need 
not be completely accepted It should be 
remembeied that the neighbommg col- 
ony of New South Wales retained a pol- 
icy which was practically free trade for 
most of the period bcfoic federation, 
and appears to have been as steadily 
prosperous as Victoria But whether 01 
not the importance of protection has 
been overstated, Syme undoubtedly was 
responsible for its intioduction It was 
bitterly fought and led to great con- 
stitutional difficulties with the legisla- 
tive counal The struggle went on for 
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yeais, but Syme's contention that the 
{leople as a whole should rule and not 
any section of them was finally estab- 
lished, and for a long peiiod the Age 
became the piedominant factor in Vic 
torian politics In its early days there 
was diflSculty in getting competent jour- 
nalists, the best of them was G Paton 
Smith who was editor foi some years 
After he left Syme took the editoiial 
chair until A L Windsor (q v ) became 
editor about 1870 and held the position 
until 1900 Possibly his ablest assistant 
was Charles Henry Peaison (q v ) who be 
gan writing leaders about the year 1875 

The first protectionist tariff had been 
a very moderate one and McCulloch was 
not willing to go fuither Though Syme 
thought highly of McCulloch’s ability 
he opposed him and transferred his sup- 
port to Giaham Berry Parliament be- 
came tired of the turmoil and more than 
once ministries were formed consisting 
paitly of fieetradeis and partly of pro- 
tectionists This did not satisfy Syme 
and in 1877 his ad\ocacy brought in 
Berry with a large ma]ority The coun- 
cil, however, rejected his tariff and fresh 
constitutional difficulties arose The 
governoi, Sir George Bowen (qv), was 
placed in a difficult position, and took 
the unprecedented step of asking Syme’s 
advice His reply was that the governor 
should act m conformity with the opin- 
ions of the law officcis of the a own This 
he did but Syme thought the advice was 
bad and told the premier so Berry then 
asked Syme for his advice and took it 
It is evident that Syme at this time was 
virtually the ruler of the colony Con- 
stitutional difficulties continued for 
some time, but at last the legislati\e 
council was reformed by largely increas- 
ing the number of eligible voters and 
making other changes in its constitution 
to bring It more in touch with the pub- 
lic 

Syme had supported Berry in the fight 
for protection and during the constitu- 
tional struggle, but was not satisfied with 
him as an administrator, and though 
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opposed to James SeiMce (q v) he recog- 
nized that Seivice had the \ery quali- 
ties Beny lacked He therefore supported 
the coalition ministry formed in 1883 
which did good work for three years 
Theie was a feeling of general confid- 
ence, a tendency to o\erbonow and to 
spend huge sums on lailways and other 
public works This led to the mining 
and land booms which really burst in 
1889, though the full effects were not 
lealized until the bank crisis of 1893 In 
1891 the Age began a series of articles 
alleging bad management and incom- 
petence on the part of the railway com- 
missioners, which led at last to an action 
for libel being brought against the Age 
by the chief commissioner, Richard 
Speight Other articles attacked the civil 
service generally At the first trial of the 
lailway libel case begun on i June 1893 
the jury disagieed, and the second tiial 
whi^ began on 17 April 1894 and 
lasted for 105 days resulted in a verdict 
for the defendant on nine out of the ten 
counts, and on the tenth count tlie dam- 
ages were assessed at one farthing 
Speight, however, was ruined and Syme 
had to pay his own costs which amounted 
to about £50,000 As a sidelight on the 
power exercised by Syme at this period, 
It may be mentioned that the leading 
counsel for'the plaintiff when addressing 
the jury stated that “no government 
could stand against the Age without be- 
ing shaken to its centre*’ 

Syme had early realized that agricul- 
ture would need development in Vic- 
toria and twice sent J L Dow to America 
to study irrigation and agricultural 
metliods He also sent Alfred Deakin 
(qv) to India to report on irngation 
in that country As a result the develop- 
ment of irrigation began which after 
some early failures was to be successfully 
extended in later years He also sup- 
ported the measures which brought in 
early closing, anti sweating, factory legis- 
lation, and old-age pensions When the 
question of federation became really im- 
portant towards the end of the century 
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11 w IS Dc ikin, a pioicgc of SMiie’s, 'tvho 
became the Icadci of the nio\cnient in 
Vietoiia \l the cleeuon ioi the conven 
lion to flame tlie constitution Syme 
selected lo men iiom the 34 candidates 
ioi Ins suppoit, and they weie duly 
elected Dm mg the fiist federal parlia 
ment he fought foi tonipaiatnely high 
piotectnc duties, but his influence did 
not extend to any gicat extent beyond 
\ ictoi la and he was foi the time im 
successful In latei ycais, however, con 
siderablc inci cases in duties weie made 
In the last ycais of his life Syme was 
exercised about the faults of paity gov 
ernment Some of these he had dnwn 
attention to in chaptci VII of his Repie 
sentative Govoiiinnil in England His 
suggested lenicdies hue failed, how 
e\ci, to obtain much support He died 
at Kew ncai Meibom ne on 14 Jebrii 
aiy 1908 He maiued m 1859 Annabcila 
Johnson who suivived him with five sons 
and two daughtcis 

Dm mg his r,o ye, us of owneiship of 
the ige Syme did compaiativcly little 
wilting foi It himself, though he lead 
nearly everything that appeared His 
deal concise style is appaient in his 
Oitilines of an Indnstnal Science, pub 
lishcd in London m 1876 Largely writ 
ten as a vindication of protection it is 
also a pica foi the ex.tcn'non of the 
activities of the state In i88i appeared 
Rcpiesentaiwe Goveiiiment in England, 
a thoughtful study of the history of pai- 
liainent m England His next book On 
ihi Modification of Oigantsms, pub- 
lished in i8qo, IS largely a criticism of 
Dai win’s theoiy of natural selection His 
last volume, The Soul A Study and an 
Aigument (190^}), discusses m a spirit of 
inquiry the natiue of life, instinct, mem- 
017, mmd, and survival after death 

Syme was over six lect m height, lean, 
upright in carnage, stern and reserved- 
looking He went little into society, he 
could not be persuaded to make a speech 
or sit on a committee The Age was his 
life, us reputation was dearer to him 
than anything else Though a rich man 
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he was not piominciu in connexion 
with dial liable appeals, but he paid the 
expenses of a iiflc team to Bisley and fin- 
anced expeditions lo New' Guinea and 
Ccntial Austialia In 1904 he gave £^000 
10 Mclboiunc unncisity to endow the 
Syme piize lot lescaich 111 biology, chem 
isiiy geology and natuial philosophy 
’When the mtiocluction of linotype 
machines thiew many of his compositers 
out of w'Oik, he w’as ihoioughly eon 
scientioiis in seeing that they weie pio 
vidccl foi The eldei men weie pen 
sioncd and otheis weie set up in busi- 
ness or placed on the land In congen- 
ial company Syme could talk brilliantly 
and without aiiogance, and he could be 
a good fnend, but his armoiii of resene 
helped to found the legend that he was 
haid, doiu, and aiiogant He seemed 
leluciant to giv'e praise, he could be 
fault hnding, his tempei was not always 
imdci contiol, but the membeis of his 
staff weie loyal to him and felt a piide 
in thcir head He has been called un- 
scrupulous and It IS true that if he w'Cie 
fighting any man 01 principle a case was 
built up without legard to what mighf 
be said on the other side Neither was 
the othei side given full opportunity to 
reply If Syme thought a man was a 
dangei to his country, the order was 
issued that he was to be wiitten out of 
his position without compiomise 01 con- 
sideiation of mitigating ciicumstances 
He had strong principles and would not 
palter with them, his powei was enor- 
mous but he was nevei accused of using 
his power foi his own advantage It has 
been said that loi 25 yeais no cabinet 
was formed m Vittona without his be 
mg (oiisiilieil Til It may noi be literally 
tiue but he w is noi nuk mined “King 
David” loi nothing He w.is .1 gicat pei- 
sonabiv .uul had an immense influence 
on ih( devdopment oi the slate of 
Victoiia 

Ambiose Pratt, Dwtd SymCj the Father of Pro 
iection in Australia The Age and The Argus, 
15 February 1908 Cyclopaedia of Victoria, iqog, 
pxivatc infortnaiion and personal knowledge 
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SYME, Ebfnlzfr (1826-1860), joiunalisi, 
bi othei of Da\ id Syme (q ^ ), was born 
ai Noith Beiwick, Scotland, in 1826 He 
wcnl to the iiniveisity of St Andrews to 
be educated for the ministiy, but finding 
difficulties in accepting the cieeds of the 
day became an unattached evangelist, 
woiking mostly in the noith of England 
He also began to write for the leviews 
and succeeded Geoige Eliot as assistant 
editoi of the Westminste'i Reviexu In 
1852 he sailed foi Melbouine and im 
mediately found occupation as a journa- 
list When the Age was founded m 1854 
S)me joined the staff and two years latei, 
the paper being in difficulties, it was sold 
to him and his bi other, Da\id He was 
elected membei for Manduiang in the 
fiist legislative assembly of Victoiia, but 
as this conflicted with his journalistic 
woik he did not stand again when his 
tcim expired In 1857 he took sole con 
tiol of the Age and joined in the stiuggle 
foi the opening up of the lands His 
health, howevei, began to suffei and he 
died after a Imgeimg illness on 13 Maich 
i860 His son, Joseph Cowen Syme, was 
for many yeais part proprietor and 
manager of the Age 

P Mennell, The Dictwnaiy of Australasian Bio 
graphy, Ambrose Pratt, David Syme, the Father 
of Piotection in Austraha 

SYME, Sir Georgf Adlington (1859- 
1929), surgeon, was boin at Nottingham, 
England, on 13 July 1859, and was edu- 
cated at Wesley College, Melbourne His 
father, George Alexander Syme (1821- 
1894), a brother of David Syme (qv) 
and Ebene^er Syme (q v ), was a gradu- 
ate of the university of -Aberdeen and 
became a Baptist clergyman in England 
On account oC failing health he followed 
his brother, David, to Australia in 1862 
and joined the staff of the Age He be 
came editor of the Leader from which 
he retired in 1885 and died on 31 De- 
cember 1894 His son did a brilliant 
course at Melbourne university, graduat- 
ing in 1881 with first class honours m 
surgery, medicine and forensic medicine 
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He cominucd his studies at King’s Col- 
lege, London, vvoiked under Lister and 
gained his FRC S Eng in 1885 He le 
turned to Melbouine and became exam 
inei in anatom} and physiology' at the 
umveisitv In 1888 he qualified foi the 
degiee of Ch M and in 1890 was acting 
piofessoi of anaiomv In 1893 he became 
honoiaiv surgeon to in patients at St Vin- 
cent’s hospital, and held the same 
I position at Melbouine hospital horn 
’ 1903 to 1919 When war bioke out he 
left Austialia in Decembei 1914 as 
lieutenant colonel, and was chief of the 
suigical staff m No 1 general hospital 
at Cano He v\as piesent at the landing 
at Gallipoli Invalided to England he 
was consulting suigeon to the Australian 
Impel lal Foices in London He returned 
to Austialia in 1916 and was attached 
to the Caulfield military hospital as 
suigeon S}mc was piesident of the Aus- 
tralian medical congress m 1933, and 
three times piesident of the Victonan 
branch of the Biitish Medical Associa- 
tion During the last two years of his 
life he was much interested in the for- 
mation of the Australasian College of 
Surgeons, of which he was the first presi- 
dent On his retiiement in 1924 he was 
presented with his f>ortait painted by Sir 
John Longstaff (q v ) and subscribed for 
by members of his profession In the 
same ycai he v\as cieated K B E He died 
on ig April 1929 He married Mabel 
Benv, who suiviv'ed him with one son 
and three daughtcis His portrait bv 
Longstaff is in the Medical Society hall 
I at Melbourne 

Syme was quiet, unobiinsive and 
modest, a man of few woi ds Apart from 
his profession he did much work on 
various commissions and committees To 
describe him as a biilliant suigeon would 
be to use the wrong word Nevertheless 
he was a great surgeon because he 
brought to his work a large fund of ex- 
perience and knowledge, gieat powers 
of diagnosis, thoiough conscientiousness 
and unremitting care In 1923 when Dr 
Franklin Martin, director-geneial of the 
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A.meiican College of Suigeons, and Di 
\Viiliam Mayo inquiied thioughout 
\ustralia and New Zealand who could 
most fittingly be selected loi the honor- 
aiy fellowship of the Ameiican College 
of Surgeons, they weie eveiywheie given 
Syme's name Nothing could have bettei 
expiessed the admnation and lespect of 
the whole of his profession 

\ L Kenn\ The Medical Journal of Atntialia 
13 February 1933 The Age and The 4tgUi 20 
A^pnl 1929 The lancet 27 Apiil 1929 The 
Biitish Medical Journal 27 Apiil 1929 

SYMON, Sir Josiah Henry (1846 1934), 
lawyer and politician, son of James 
Symon, was born at Wick, Caithness, 
Scotland, on 27 September 1846 He 
was educated at the Stirling high school, 
of which he was dux m 1862, and the 
Moray training college, Edinburgh He 
emigrated to South Austiaha in 1866 
and was ai tided to a cousin, J D 
Sutherland, who was piactismg as a soli- 
citor at Mount Ganibiei Some of his 
work coming undei the notice of (Sir) 
Samuel Way, who w^as then the leadei of 
the South Austialian bai, Symon was in- 
vited to join the firm of Way and Brook 
While with them he completed his legal 
studies and was called to the bai in 
1871 In 1872 on the death of Mi Biook 
he became a partnci, and established a 
leputation as a baiiistei In Maich 1881 
he joined the William Morgan (q v ) 
ihmistry as attorney-general, he was not 
a membei of jiailiament but a few 
weeks later a seat was found ior him as 
lepresentative foi Sturt This go\ein 
ment, however, went out of office on 24 
June 1881 In this year Symon became a 
QC and m 1884 declined a judgeship 
In 1886 while on a visit to England he 
was offered and declined nomination for 
a seat in the house of commons for a 
conseivative constituency He returned 
to South Australia, and was defeated as 
a candidate for the Victoiian district at 
the 1887 election, and was never in the 
South Australian parliament again 
Symon was ^n ardent federalist, did 


valuable woik as president of the South 
Australian Federal League, and was 
elected as a lepiesentative of South Aus- 
tralia at the 1897 convention As chair 
man of the judiciary committee he took 
an important pait in the pioceedings In 
i8qq he again visited England and was 
able to be of assistance in connexion 
with the Commonwealth bill and its 
passing through the Imperial parliament, 
and in 1901 was created KCMG He 
was placed head of the poll at the South 
Australian election of senators m 1901, 
and was appointed leader of the opposi 
tion in the senate At the second Com 
monwcalth election he again headed the 
senate poll m South Australia, and from 
August 1904 to July 1905 was attorney- 
geneial in the Reid-McLean ministry 
In 191 1 he was the Commonwealth lepre 
sentative at the coronation naval re- 
view, but m 1913 he lost his seat at the 
election for the senate He continued his 
piactice as a barrister until 1923, and 
lived in letiiement until his death on 
29 Maich 1934 He married Mary 
Eleanor Cowde in 1881 who survived 
him with five sons and five daughters 
Symon was an excellent advocate and 
in criminal cases his addresses to the jury 
were masterpieces of pleading and 
oiatory He was a member of the Society 
of Compaiative Legislation and Inter- 
national Law and frequently contributed 
to Its journal He also wrote extensively 
on fedeiation and was a good Shakes- 
pearean scholar, his pleasant little vol- 
ume, Shakespeaie at Home, was pub- 
lished in 1905 Anotlier volume, Shakes- 
peaie the Englishman, appeared in 1929 
and some of his lectures were printed 
as pamphlets He took much interest in 
viticulture and owned Auldana, a 
well-known South Australian vineyard 
His many benefactions included £9500 
to the university of Adelaide for the 
women’s portion of the union, and he 
also estabhshed scholarships at the uni- 
versity of Sydney, Scotch College, Ade- 
laide, and Stirling high school, Scodand 
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His fine libiaiy of 7500 volumes was left 
to the public library of South Austialia 

The Adterhser, Adelaide 30 Match 1934, The 
Bulletin, 10 April 1935, B R Wise, The Mak 
tng of the Austiaban Commonwealth, Quick 
and Garian, The Constitution of the Australian 
Commonwealth W Murdoch, Alfied Deakin 
H G Turner, The Tiist Decade of the Aus 
trahan Commonwealth Debrett’s Peerage etc, 
1933, E Moiris Miller Australian Literatuie 


TASMAN, Abel Jansz (1603-1659), dis- 
coverei of Tasmania and New Zealand, 
was born in Groningen, Holland, in 
1603 We first hear of him at the end 
of 1631 when he, a widowei living at 
Amsterdam, married Jannetjie Tjaers 
He was shortly aftci wards in the East 
Indies Company service, and by 1634 
was mate of a ship tiading from Batavia 
to the Moluccas In July of that year he 
was appointed master of a small ship, 
the Mocha He visited Holland in 1637, 
and returned to Batavia in October 

1638 bringing his wife with him In 

1639 he was sent as second in command 
of an exploring expedition in the north 
Pacific There were stories of a rich is 
land m latitude 37^° north, but as the 
island did not exist the expedition was 
naturally unsuccessful After many hard- 
ships Formosa was reached in November, 
40 out of the crew of 90 having died 
Other voyages followed, to Japan m 

1640 and in 1641, and to Palembang m 
the south of Sumatra m 1642, where he 
succeeded m making a friendly trading 
treaty with the sultan In August 1642 
Tasman was sent m command of an ex- 
pedition for the discovery of the “Un- 
known Southland” which was beheved 
to be in the south Pacific Strange as it 
may seem he went first to Mauritius, but 
there was some knowledge of prevailing 
winds, and from there a course was set 
to the south of Australia, the western 
shore of which was known to the Dutch 
On 24 November 1642 he sighted 


the west coast of Tasmania probably 
near Macquarie Harbour The land was 
named Antony Van Diemen’s Land 
aftei the goveinoi -general of the Dutch 
Indies Proceeding south Tasman skirted 
the southern end of Tasmania and 
turned north east until he was off Cape 
Frederick Henry on Forestier's Penin- 
sula An attempt at landing was made 
but the sea was too lough The cai- 
penter, howe\er, swam through the suif 
and planting a flag took formal posses- 
sion of the land on 3 December 1642 
Tasman had intended to proceed in a 
northerly direction but as the wind was 
unfavourable he steered east, and on 13 
December sighted land on the north-west 
coast of South Island, New Zealand 
Pioceeding north and then east one of 
his boats was attacked by Maoris in war 
canoes, and four of his men weie killed 
Tasman then went north along the west 
coast of North Island, eventually turned 
north-west to New Guinea, and auhed 
at Batavia on 15 June 1643 In 1644 he 
did some exploring round the Gulf of 
Carpentaria but did not discovei Torres 
Strait, and on 2 No\ ember he was ap- 
pointed a member of the council of 
justice at Batavia He wxnt to Sumatia 
in 1646, and in August 1647 to Siam with 
letters from the company to the king 
In May 1648 he was in charge of an 
expedition sent to Manilla to try to in- 
tercept and loot the Spanish silver ships 
coming from America, but he had do 
success and returned to Batavia in Janu- 
ary 1649 In No\ ember 1649 he was 
charged and found guilty of having in 
the previous year hanged one of his 
men without trial, was suspended from 
his oflBce of commander, fined, and made 
to pay compensation to the relatives of 
the sailor On 5 January 1651 he was 
formally reinstated in his rank and 
spent his remaining years at Batavia. 
He was in good arcumstances, being one 
of the larger landowners in the town 
He died at Batavia in October 1659 and 
was survived by his second wife and a 
daughter by his first wifo His discoveries 
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ueie most inipoitant but led to nothing 
loi moic than loo }ears 

J inics B Walkei Abel Janszoon Tasman His 
life and I o\a!res John Pinkeiton 4 . Genet al 
Colit rtion of the best and most inlet esttne; Vo\ 
^£res and Travels, \ol II, p 439, a translation 
luth Lominents and omissions of Tasmans 
journal of his 1643 3 \oyage of which there are 
seieral Dutch editions A J Van Dei Ai 
Btographisch oot denbock der Nederlanden, 

sol 24 See also 'IV'^alkei s The Discovery of Van 
Diemen's Land in 1642 with Notes on the 
Localities mentioned in Tasman’s Journal of the 
Voyage, and C T Burfitt, ‘The Discos er\ of 
Tasmania , Journal and Proceedings Royal A is 
Italian Historical Society, vol III, p 113 

TATE, Frank (1863 1939), education- 
ist, son of Henry Tate, a country store 
keeper, was born at Castlemaine, Vic- 
toiia, on 18 June 1863 He was educated 
at the Castlemaine state school, the model 
school, Melbourne, and the university 
of Melbouine, where he graduated 
B A in 1888 and M A m 1894 He enteicd 
the teacheis’ tiainmg college in 1883 and 
gained the trained teacher’s certificate 
with first and second honours His 
fiist charge was a small school near East 
Kew on the outskiits of Melbourne He 
quickly made an impiession as an able 
and stimulating young teachei and 
many students weie sent to his school foi 
teaching experience In 1889 he was 
appointed a junior lectuier in tlie train- 
ing college and became much inteiested 
in teaching methods At the end of 1893, 
following the gieat financial ciisis, the 
college was closed, but Tate was given 
charge of classes in Melbourne for the 
training of pupil teachers In 1895 
was appointed an inspector foi tlie 
Charlton district, and spent foui yeais 
inspecting its 136 schools and inciaent- 
ally learning a gieat deal about the 
problems of small rural schools and 
their teacheis He became a well-known 
speaker at teachers' congresses and en- 
hanced his reputation as an education- 
ist when giving evidence before the 
technical education commission He 
was appointed principal of the teachers’ 


ti 'lining college when it was re-opened 
in Septembei 1899 and vigorously set 
to work to make up as fai as possible 
the giound lost while the college was 
closed He kept the subject of English 
in his own hands, considering it to be 
the basic subject of education, and 
steadily bi ought before his students the 
oppoi tunnies for service to the commun- 
ity possessed by enlightened teachers 
In March igog when it was announced 
that he had been appointed as the first 
diiectoi of education in Victoria he was 
only 38 yeais old Many men of much 
longei service had been passed over, but 
It appears to have been generally recog- 
nized that he was the fit man for the 
position 

’When Tate took up his charge educa- 
tion in Victoria had long been starved 
and neglected The state had been going 
thiough a peiiod of lean years, but the 
new diiector felt that money spent on 
education would more than repay itself 
He felt too that well-educated and cap 
able men and women could not be at- 
ti acted to an ill-paid profession with 
little piospect of promotion He set out 
to do away with pupil-teachers, to im- 
piovc the training of teachers, to obtain 
better pay foi tliem, to encourage school- 
committees, and to suggest to each com- 
munity that the local state school was 
not merely a slate school—it was their 
school New methods of instruction were 
bi ought in, the chief object being the 
development of a child's mind instead 
of meiely ciammmg it with facts Tate 
felt too that secondary and technical 
education was being neglected and in 
June 1904 presented a report on “Some 
Aspects of Eduaition in New Zealand" 
in which he showed how far behind 
Victoiia was lagging in this work 

In 1905 a bill was introduced in par- 
liament for the registration of teachers 
and schools not administered by the 
education department This was passed 
and had much effect in raising the quali- 
fications and status of secondary school 
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teacheis When it was determined that 
Tate should attend the conference on 
education held in London in May 1907 
he took the opportunity of making a 
special study of these problems in 
Euiope and the United States of 
Ameiica Soon aftei his return he pub- 
lished in 1908 a Pieliminary Repoit 
upon Observations 7 nade during an 
Official Visit to Euiope and Ameiica 
In this report he showed that a "ladder 
of education" was lequired Primary 
schools formed a necessary basis, but on 
these must be imposed higher element 
aiy schools, secondaiy schools and agri 1 
cultuial high schools, all leading on to | 
the unueisity or agricultural college 
Technical colleges for young people en 
gaged in industiy must also be much 
more encoiuaged In a sinking diagiam 
he showed that of the money spent by 
the state of Victoria on education 93 1 
pel cent was for primal y education and 
less than one per cent for secondary 
education In anothci diagiam he 
demonstrated that New Zealand, whose 
population was a fifth less than that of 
Victoiia, was spending three times as 
much on technical education and more 
than 10 times as much on secondary 
education Tate never wavered in his 
fight foi a better state of things and 
giadually imposed his views on parlit 
ment In the education act of 1910 which 
1 ate di afted, provision was made for the 
constitution of a council ot public 
education It consisted of lepresentatives 
of the university, the education depart- 
ment, technical schools, public and 
private schools, and industrial interests 
Its duties were to report to the minister 
upon public education in other coun- 
tries, and matters in connexion with 
public education refeired to it by the 
mmistei It also took over the duties of 
die teachers and schools registration 
board Ihe discussions of this council 
have proved of great value in the con- 
sideration of problems of public educa- 
tion in Victoria Tate was chairman of 


this committee, and he also kept in 
touch with the university as a member 
of Its council 

When Tate retired fiom the education 
department m 1928 no fewer than 128 
higher elementary schools and 36 high 
schools had been established in Victoria, 
and theie had been an increase of 50 
per cent in the number of technical 
schools Tate had also paid two visits to 
London and had sat on commissions 
dealing with education in New Zealand, 
Fiji, and Southern Rhodesia After his 
letirement he became chairman of the 
Australian council for educational re- 
seat ch and nevei lost his interest in 
educational problems He died at Mel 
bourne on 28 June 1939 He mairied m 
i888 Ada Hodgkiss, who died in 1932, and 
was survived by two sons and a daughter 
The Imperial Service Order was con- 
ferred on him in 1903 and he was created 
C M G m 1919 In addition to the re- 
ports mentioned Tate edited in 1916 As 
lou Like It in the Australasian Shakes- 
peare, and in 1920 published as a 
pamphlet, Continued Education, Our 
Oppoitunity and our Obligation He 
was a good popular lecturer on Shakes- 
pearian and other subjects An excellent 
portrait painted about the time of his 
retirement -by W B Meinnes (q v ) is at 
the national gallery, Melbourne 

Tate was a tall man of good presence, 
rugged of feature, somewhat infoimal in 
manner He liked a good stoiy and could 
tell one He had great power in getting 
work from his subordinates and had 
loyal lieutenants including M P Hansen 
and J McRae who in succession fol- 
lowed him in the office of director He 
had great force of character, and once 
having made up his mind kept his eyes 
steadily on the object and did not cease 
working for it until it was achieved He 
did much m laising the status of the 
teachers in the education department 
and even moie in ci eating mteiest in the 
individual schools, but his great work 
was the immense increase in secondary 
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education winch was biought about 
duiing Ins period as diiector 

The •lis'us Melboiiine ag June 1939 J R L, 
rdiiration Gazette and Teachers' Aid, i"] July 
iQ,i) L Swcetnian Long, and Sm) th, Jk flwiojy 
of State Education in Victoiin pm ate informa 
aon, personal knowledge 

TATE, Henr^ (1873 1936), musician 
and poet, son of Henry Tate, accountant, 
was born at Prahran, Melbourne, on 
ay Octobei 1873 He was educated at a 
local state school and as a choir boy at 
a St Kilda Anglican church, and de- 
\ eloped Ins musical knowledge under 
Marshall Hall (qv) He worked for 
some time as a cleik and then became a 
teacher of music, but he was not ovei- 
buidened with pupils as he was too con 
scientious to encourage a child that had 
no talent, and he was no believei in 
coaching childien for music examina- 
tions He contributed some vcise to the 
Bulletin and othei journals, and con 
ducted a chess column in a Melbourne 
weekly paper In 1910 he brought out a 
little lolunie. The Rune of the Bunyip 
and oihei Vetse, and in 1917 a pamphlet, 
Australian Musical Resow ces, Some 
Suggestions Slight as this pamphlet was 
It showed the possibilities of the develop- 
ment of an Australian school of musical 
composers who could be as* typical of 
their soil as those of any other country 
He extended some of his suggestions in 
a volume published at Melbourne m 
1924, Australian Musical Possibilities In 
this year he became musical critic for 
the Age newspaper, and carried out his 
work with ability and great sincenty 
One of his compositions, Bush Minia- 
tures, was played in Melbourne in 1925 
and a more ambitious work, Dawn, an 
Australian rhapsody for full orchestra 
with a melodic and rhythmic founda- 
tion based on Australian bud calls, was 
later performed by the university sym 
phony orchestra under Bernard Hemze 
This was favourably received by both 
critics and public, but the value of his 
work had scarcMy begun to be appreci 


ated when Tate died after a shoit ill- 
ness on 6 June 1926 He mairied Violet 
Eleanoi Meicer -who survived him He 
had no children His poems weie col- 
lected and published in 1928 with a 
portrait and an intioduction by Elsie 
Cole 

Tate w^as a modest, thoioughly sin 
ceie and lo\able man with gieat gifts 
He was an excellent chess playei who 
lepiesented Victoiia in intei state 
matches, and w^as a good bowler and 
captained a pennant imk These weie 
his relaxations in a busy life in which 
loi a time he had a struggle to make a 
Ining As a poet, apart from the gener- 
ous piaise of Bernard O’Dowd, the 
tendency has been to underrate him He 
was not one ol the leading Australian 
poets, but his \eise is often musical, he 
had something to say, he is never trivial 
and IS seldom commonplace As a com- 
posei he holds an important place in the 
history of Austialian music He was not 
content to merely follow m the tracks 
of either the ancients oi the moderns, 
but working with a “deflected scale” 
based on the ordinal y major scale with 
figuie and melody developed from Aus- 
tialian bird calls, he showed how a 
puiely Australian school of composeis 
of music could be developed Little of 
his music was published A list of his 
compositions to the end of 1923 is given 
as an appendix to his Austialian Musical 
Possibilities, and in another appendix 
two short compositions are printed 

The Age, Melbourne, 7 June 1926, The Argus, 
Melbourne 8 June 1926, The Herald Mel 
bourne 22 July 1927, Manuscripts, No 3, In 
troduction to his Poems, per«!onal knowledge 

TATE, Ralph (1840-1901), geologist 
and botanist, was the son of Thomas 
Tate (1807-1888), mathematician and 
author of many educational books He 
was born at Alnwick, Northumberland, 
England, in March 1840, and was edu- 
cated at the Cheltenham training college 
His uncle, George Tate, well known as a 
naturalist, was his fiist master m geo- 
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logy, wliidi he began to study at 12 
yeais ot age In 1857 he obtained an e\ 
hibition at the loyal school of mines, 
London, of £80 a yeai for two yeais He 
began teaching at the polytechnic institu- 
tion and then became the senior science 
mastei at the trade and mining school, 
Bristol He was for two years at Belfast, 
in the noith of Ireland, where he founded 
the Belfast naturalists’ field club, drew 
up a flora of Belfast, and a descriptive 
list of Irish liasic fossils In 1864 he be- 
came assistant cuiator of the Geological 
Society, London, and began to write 
papers on palaeontology for the (htai- 
terly Journal of the Geological Society 
He also wrote three botanical papers in 
1866 In this year he published his vol- 
ume, 4 Flaw and Easy Account of the 
Land and Fieshwatei Mollusks of Gieat 
Britain In 1867 he went on an exploi- 
mg expedition to Nicaragua and later 
went to Venezuela On his leturn he 
held a teaching position at the mining 
school at Biistol, and published m 1871 
his Rudimentary Treatise on Geology 
He was then an instructor at the mining 
schools at Dailington and Redcar In 
1872 appealed A Class-hook of Geology, 
and in conjunction with J F Blake he 
prepaied a woik on The Yorkshire Lias, 
winch was published in 1876 In 1875 
Tate was appointed Elder professor of 
natuial science at the university of 
Adelaide 

In Australia Tate energetically worked 
at his task of teaching botany, zoology 
and geology He found at Adelaide a 
Philosophical Society which as vice-pre- 
sident and then as president he encour- 
aged in every way Well established 
under the new utle of the Royal Society 
of South Australia, he encouraged the 
members to send in original papers, and 
himself contributed nearly 100 to its 
Transactions and Proceedings In 1882 
he went to the Northern Territory and 
made a valuable report on its geological 
and mineralogical characteristics In 
1883 he became a fellow of the Linnean 
Society, and in 1888 was president of 


the biological section at the meeting of 
the Austialasian Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science Five years later 
he was president of the meeting of this 
association held at Adelaide He had 
published his valuable Handbook of the 
Flora of Extratr opical South Australia 
m 1890 In 1894 he was a member of the 
Horn expedition to Central Australia 
and wrote the palaeontology report, m 
collaboration with J A Watt, that in 
general gcologv, and with J H Maiden 
(q V ), the botany report He paid a visit 
to England at the end of 1896 partly 
for the good of his health, but early m 
1901 It began to fail again and he died 
on 20 Septcmbei of that yeai He was 
marl led twice His second wile suivived 
him with one son and two daughters of 
the first mairiage, and two sons and a 
daughter of the second A list of about 
150 of his scientific papeis will be found 
on page 89 of the Geological Magazine 
for 1902 

Tate had a lemaikably wide know- 
ledge of science, a fine critical sense, and 
a passion for accuracy He was the most 
distinguished botanist of his day in 
South Austialia, a good zoologist, and 
an excellent palaeontologist and geolo- 
gist, as his series of papers on the tertiary 
and recent marine fauna of South 
Australia and Victoria show 

J F Blake The Geological Magazme 1903 J 
H Maiden, A Century of Botanical Endeavour 
tn South Australia, The Register, Adelaide, 31 
Septembei 1901, E W Skeats Some Founden 
of Australian Geology 

TAYLOR, Gforge Augustine (1872 
1928), artist, journalist, and inventor, 
was born at Sydney m 1872 He first 
became known as an artist, and was a 
member of the Sydney Bohemian set in, 
the 1890s, whose doings he was after- 
wards to record in his Those Were the 
Days, a volume of reminiscences pub 
lished m 1918 He contributed drawings 
to the Bulletin, Worker, Sunday Times, 
Referee, and London Punch, but latci 
became interested in aviation and radio 
and did some remarkable work in con- 
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ne\ion xvith them He experimented 
with a motoiless aeioplane, m No\ em- 
ber igoq constiLicted one of full size, 
and rose into the air and manoeuvred it 
(Sydney Morning Hemld, 7 December 
igog, 2^ 3) Much gliding had of com sc 
been done m America and Euiope many 
yeais befoie this, but the principle and 
design of Taylor’s machine appeal to 
have anticipated the types being used 
m Europe more than 10 yeais later 
In wiieless Tayloi did some excellent 
pioneei work He had been experiment- 
ing for a long time, and in igog had had 
sufficient success to be invited to join 
the Australian militaiy forces as an m 
telligence officer in connexion with 
aeionautics and wireless In igio and 
1911 he succeeded in communicating 
fiom one part of a railway tram to an- 
other, and in exchanging messages be- 
tween trams running at full speed He 
had founded the aerial league m 1909 
and the wireless institute in igii It was 
largely on account of Ins representations 
that the first government wireless station 
was elected m Australia He did some 
interesting expeiimental woik m con- 
nexion with locating sound by wireless, 
which proved useful m the 1914-18 war 
when methods of locating submarines 
had to be devised Taylor visited Europe 
m 19s? and studied broadcasting de- 
velopments On his return at the end of 
iliai )( u Ik loriiied an association foi 
dt.\c loping wiickss m Australia and 
was defied its picsident At a confer- 
ence of wiieless expcits called together 
by the Commonwealth government in 
May 1933 Taylor was elected chaiiman, 
and did valuable w'ork in framing broad- 
casting regulations for Australia He was 
also a pioneer m the transmission of 
sketches by wnelcss, both m black and 
white and m colour 
Taylor had foi many years before this 
conducted a successful monthly tiade 
journal called Building, of which he was 
proprietor and editor Gradually othei 
magazines were added, including the 
Australasian Erygtneer, the Soldiei, the 


Commonwealth Home and the Radio 
Journal of Aushalasia He also pub- 
lished two \olumes of jiopular \eise, 
Songs for Soldieis (1913), and Just 
Jingles (1922), and some small volumes 
of sketches and stones He w'as much 
interested m town-planning, and pub 
lished m 1914 Toivn Planning foi Aus- 
tuilia and m 1918 Town Planning with 
Common sense He died as the lesult of 
an accident on 20 Januaiy 1928 lea\mg 
a wudow In 1929 a gift of £1100 was 
made to the university of Sydney by the 
G A Taylor memorial committee to 
found a lectureship in aviation or acio 
nautical engineering m his memory 

The Sydney Morning HentUl 2i January 1928, 
W Moore The Story of Austiahan Art, F B 
Cooke, appendix to Ta\loi s lectuie on Antal 
Sciences and their Possibilities in the Pacific, 
given at the Pan Pacific Science Congress, Aus 
tralia 1923, The Bitsbane Courtci, 31 January 
1911 

TEBBITT, Henri (1852 1926), artist, 
was bom at Pans of English paients m 
18152 He was self-taught as an artist and 
aftei tiavelling m various countries 
settled m England An oil-jDamtmg by 
him, “Wet Weather”, v\as shown at the 
Royal Academy exhibition of 1884 Com- 
ing to Australia in 1889 he did a large 
amount of woik paiticularly in watei- 
coloui His pictuies foi a time were very 
popular with the jDublic and examples 
were acquired for the Brisbane, Hobart, 
Launceston, Bendigo and Geelong gal 
leries He died m 192(1 Although his 
standing as an artist as not high, 
Tebbitt was a man of some character 
with a philosophic mind Speaking of 
his own work m his manuscript auto- 
biogiaphy at the Mitchell library, Syd- 
ney, he said “I have simply endea- 
! V cured, perhaps with a vision obsciued, 
to reproduce as faithfully as I could, 
nature as I see it, and if my efforts aie 
indifferent, no one regrets it more than 
I do ” (Moore, vol I, p 97 ) 

tv Moore, The Story of Australian Ait The 
Studio, November, 1910, A Graves, The Royal 
Academy Exhibitors 
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TEBBUTT, John (1834-1916), astion- 
omer, was bom at "VVindsor, New South 
Wales, on 25 May 1834, the only son o£ 
John Tebbutt, then a prosperous stoie- 
keeper His grandfathei, John Tebbutt, 
was one of the early free settlers in Aus- 
tralia, he aimed at Sydney about the 
end of 1801 Tebbutt was educated fiist 
at the Church of England parish school, 
then at a private school kept by the Rev 
Mathew' Adam of the local Presbyteiian 
church, and finally at a small but excel- 
lent school under the Rev Henry Tarl- 
ton Stiles, where he had a sound tiain- 
ing in Latin, Gieek, French, and mathe- 
matics His first teacher, Mr Edwrard 
Quaife, was interested in astionomy, 
and in latei years encouraged his formei 
pupil in his study of this science Teb- 
butt’s father had retired from store- 
keeping about the year 1843, purchased 
a tiact of land at the eastern end of 
the town of Windsor known as the 
peninsula, and built a residence there 
This subsequently became the site of 
the observatory built by his son, who at 
19 years of age had begun Ins observa- 
tions of the heavens with an ordinary 
marine telescope and a sextant About 
nine years later, on 13 May 1861, Tebbutt 
discovered the 1861 comet, one of the 
most brilliant comets known There was 
no means then of telegraphing the in 
telligence to England wheie it became 
visible on 29 June Tebbutt was acknow- 
ledged as the first discoverer of this 
comet, and the first computer of its 
approximate orbit la November i86i 
he purchased an cxcflltnt refracting 
telescope of s^-mch apertuic and 48- 
inch focal length, and m 1862 on the 
resignation of the Rev W Scott he was 
offered the position of government as- 
tronomer foi New South Wales but 
refused it In 1864 he built, with his 
own hands, a small observatory close to 
nis father’s residence, and installed his 
instruments consisting of his 3^-inch 
telescope, a two-mch transit instrument, 
and an eight day half-seconds box- 
(hronometei Shortly before this period 


Tebbutt had begun to record meteoro- 
logical observations, and in 1868 pub- 
lished these foi the years 1863 to 186b 
under the title Meteoiological Obsewa- 
t2ons made at the Puvate Ohsewatory 
of John Tebbutt, Jm He continued the 
publication of these lecords at interv'als 
ioi more than 30 years He had also- 
begun a long series of papers which were 
published in the Monthly Notices of the 
Royal Astronomical Society of London, 
in the Ashonomical Registet, London, 
and in the Journal and Pwceedings of 
the Royal Society of New South Wales 
He contiibuted to othei scientific 
journals, and made an immense number 
of contributions to the Australian pi ess 
In 1872 a 4j-inch equatorial refracting 
telescope was purchased for the observa- 
tory, in 1881 Tebbutt discovered another 
great comet, and in 1886 a new tele- 
scope of 8-inch aperture and 115- 
inch focal length w'as purchased, which 
enabled him to considerably extend his 
operations He published in 1887 His- 
iory and Descnption of Mi Tebbutt’s 
Obsiwatoiy, and followed this with a 
yearly Repoit for about 15 years 
A. blanch of the British Astronomical 
Society was established at Sydney in 
1895 and Tebbutt was elected its first 
president In 1904 m his seventieth year 
he discontinued systematic work, though 
he retained his interest in astronomy 
and continued to do some observing, 
and in the following year the Royal 
Astronomical Society of London recog- 
nized his work by awarding him the 
Jackson Gwilt gift and medal of the 
society. In 1908 he published his Astro- 
nomical Memoirs, giving an account of 
his 54 years’ work, and he was much 
gratified in 1914, during the visit of the 
British association, by a visit to his ob- 
servatory of a small party of astronomers 
He died at Windsor on 2Q November 
1916 

Tebbutt did remarkable work as an 
astronomer over a long period, and his 
success, considering the limited equip- 
ment in his early days, vv^is remarkable 
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The \aliie of his ^\oik \\as acknowledged 
thioughout the woild, and the 1861 
comet IS known by his name Some idea 
of his industi'y will be gained from his 
Metenwlo^tcal Observations and the list 
of 370 of his publications in the appendix 
to his Astronomical Memoirs It would 
be difficult to find a parallel in value 
and amount of single-handed woik m 
astionomical science He was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Astionomical Society 
in 1873, and his observatory was lecog- 
nized in Great Biitain, the United States, 
Fiance, Geimany, Brazil and Mexico A 
laige collection of Ins manuscripts and 
pamphlets is at the Mitchell libiary, 
Sydney 

J Tebbutt Astronomical Memoirs Journal and 
Pioceedings, Royal Soaety of New South 
Wales, vol LI, p 6, The Sydney Morning 
Heiald, 30 November 1916, The Observatory, 
vol XL, p 141. J Steele, Early Days of Wind 
sor J H Heaton, Australian Dictionary of 
Dates 

TEMPLETON, John Montgomery 
(18401908), authoi of nonforfeiture 
clause in life assurance policies, was bom 
at Kilmauis, Ayreshire, Scotland, on 
20 May 1840 He was the eldest son of 
Hugh Templeton, a school teacher, who 
brought his family to Victoria at the 
end of 1852 The boy entered the edu- 
cation department as a teacher, but m 
1868 became an accountant in a fire 
insmance office In 1869 he formed the 
National Mutual Life Association, pay- 
ing the first premium himself on his 
own life, and personally securing the 
first 100 members He was made the 
first seaetary, and having been elected 
a fellow of the Institute of Actuaries m 
1872, as actuary to the association, made 
Its fest valuation In 1884 he left life 
assurance to become one of the three 
commissioners under the public service 
act of 1883, appointed to establish the 
principle tliat promotion should depend 
on merit and seniority He retired from 
this position m 1888, and as a public 
accountant waR in 1890 appointed liqui- 


datoi of the Premiei Permanent Build 
mg Society He also joined the board of 
diiectors of the National Mutual Lite 
Association, and in i8q6 became chaii- 
man and managing directoi He held 
this position for the lemaindei of his 
life 

Apart from his business life Temple- 
ton had important positions in connex- 
ion with the volunteers, the militia, and 
the rifle clubs He joined the volunteers 
as a private when he was 19 and 
rose to the rank of majoi He was a 
fiist-rate rifle shot and represented Vic- 
toria in the first intercolonial rifle match 
The volunteer force was disbanded at 
the end of 1883 and the militia was 
formed Templeton was made a lieuten- 
ant-colonel and a member of die Vic- 
toiian council of defence, holding this 
position until December 1897 
piomoted colonel in 1895, and was cap- 
tain of the Victorian iifle team which 
went to Bisley in 1897 and won the 
Kolapore Cup As senior officer from all 
the colonies he rode on the right of 
the leading section of the colonial pro- 
cession at the diamond jubilee He was 
shortly afterwaids created G M G On 
his letum to Australia be w^ent on the 
leserve of officers, but when the rifle 
club movement began in 1900 he was 
appointed to take command of it Within 
a year the rifle clubs had a membership 
of over 20,000 Templeton gave a lec- 
ture in the town hall, Melbourne, to 
commemorate this movement on 29 July 
1900 It vvas published with additions 
in March 1901 under the title The Con 
sohdation of the British Empire^, the 
Growth of Citizen Soldiership, and the 
Establishment of the Australian Com- 
monwealth He died at Melbourne on 
10 June 1908 He was manied twice and 
was survived by his widow He had no 
children 

Templeton twice attempted to enter 
parhament He vm narrowly defeated 
for a seat m the Victorian legislative 
assembly m 1893, one of 

the unsuccessful candidates for the 
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senate at the fedeial election in 1903 
His work in connexion with citi/cn de 
fence was important, but his inti educ- 
tion of the non forfeiture principle into 
life assurance policies was much more 
so He was not responsible for the orig- 
inal idea, something like it, but not 
going so far, was made law in the state 
of Massadiusetts, United States of 
America, in 1861 Templeton, however, | 
in 1869 introduced a clause in the 
policies of the newly formed National 
Mutual Life Association which provided 
that overdue premiums would auto- 
matically be advanced against tlie 
sui render value until the surrender 
value was exhausted The principle was 
adopted bv other companies, and has j 
proved of the greatest benefit to an | 
immense number of people 

The A}!rus Melbourne, ii June 1908 Ihc 
Cyclopedia of Victoria, 1903, A Guide to Mel 
bourne (issued bv the National Mutual Life ^s 
sociation about 1879), First actual wl report of 
the National Mutual Life Assonation 16 Feb 
niar) 1875 

TENCH, Watkin (c 1758 1833), lieuten- 1 
ant-general, author, was bom, probably * 
m Great Britain, between May 1758 and | 
May 1759, he was 74 at the time of his | 
death in May 1833 He was well | 
educated, and entermg the British 
foices was commissioned a lieutenant 
m 1778 On 13 May 1787 he left England 
as a captain-lieutenant of marines, so 
described in an oflSicial document, but 
he was generally called captain, and ar- 
rived at Botany Bay on go January 1788 
He remained in Australia until 18 De 
cember 1791 and kept a diary through- 
out his stay In 1789 he published at 
London A Narrative of the Expedition 
to Botany Bay^ a most interesting ac- 
count of the voyage and the early days 
at the settlement This went into three 
editions and was also translated into 
French, German, Dutch, and Swedish 
After his return to Europe Tench wrote 
A Complete Account of the Settlement 
at Pot t Jackson_, which was published in 


1793 This carried his account up to the 
end ol 1791 and is a well balanced and 
interesting document Towards the end 
of 1794 Tench became a prisoner of 
war, his ship, the Alexandet, having 
been captured by the French He pub- 
lished in 1796 an account of his ex- 
peiiences, Letteis written in France to 
a Ft lend in London He had been pro- 
moted major in 1794, became a colonel 
in the army in 1808, major general in 
1811 and lieutenant-general in i8gi The 
last years of his life were spent at Ply- 
mouth and Devonport, where he died 
on 7 May 1833 He married Anna Maria 
Little, who survived him 
A fellow officer, Lieutenant Daniel 
Southwell, described Tench as “polite 
and sensible*’ He was a good officer and 
appeals to have had a charming per- 
sonality, though like nearly everyone 
else, he fell foul of Major Ross He did 
some useful exploring, and wielding a 
lightei pen than most writers of the 
time, his two books on the beginnings 
of Austiaha aie both very readable and 
valuable 

File Gentleman’s Magazine 1833, vol I, p 477 
G C Boase and W P Courtney, Bibliotheca 
Corunbtensis, vol II, p 710 Historical Records 
of Australia, ser 1, vol 1, G Arnold Wood, 
Journal and Proceedings Royal Austialian His 
toncal Society, vol X, pp 15 22 G Mackaness, 
Admtial Arthu/r Phillip Interesting references 
to Tench will also be found in Eleanor Dark’s 
historical novel. The Timeless Land 

TENNYSON, Hallam, 2nd Baion Ten- 
nyson (1852-1928), second governor- 
general of Australia, son of the poet 
Tennyson and his wife, Emily Sellwood, 
was bora at Twickenham, London, on 
11 August 1852 He was educated at 
Marlborough, Tnnity College, Cam- 
bridge, and the Inner Temple, but did 
not take up any profession He acted 
as private secretary to his father, and 
after his death in October 1892, wrote 
his biography, published in two volumes 
in 1897 Early m 1899 Tennyson was 
appointed governor of South Australia, 
and though he had hadjio experience 
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of officnl T\oik his flank manner and 
ability made <i \eiy good impression 
^Vhen Loid Hopetoun (qv) unexpec 
tedly lesigned as governoi general of 
Austialia in July 1902, Tennyson was 
asked to become acting governor 
geneial, and from January 1903 was 
governoi geneial He, howevei, resigned 
at the end of that yeai, and returned to 
England He edited a \olume of reminis 
cences of his father, Tennyson and his 
Fuends, published in 1911, and also 
edited collections of his father’s poems 
His latei years were clouded by the 
death in action of his youngest son in 
January 1916, his wife’s death at the 
end of that year, and his second son’s 
death in action in March 1918 He died 
at Freshwater, Isle of Wight, on 2 Decem- 
bei 1928 He married (1) m 1884, Audrey 
Geoigina Floience, daughtei of Charles 
John Boyle, and (2) m 1918, Maiy Emily, 
daughter of C R Piinsep and widow 
of A K Hichens, who survived him 
His eldest son, Lionel Hallam, well- 
known as a cricketer and captain of 
England against Austialia, became the 
third baron 

Tennyson's devotion to his father gave 
him little opportunity of coming into 
public notice During his two short 
terms as a governor in Australia he was 
both capable and popular His biography 
of his father was a conscientious piece 
of work, but though complete it is 
somewhat colourless He was president 
of the Royal Literary Fund and of the 
Folk Lore Society, a member of the 
privy council, and from 1913 deputy 
governor of the Isle of Wight 

The Times 3 December 1928 Bwke’s Peerage 
etc 1939, Harold Tennyson, R N , Lionel Lord 
Tenn)son, Fiom Verse to Woise 

THERRY, John Joseph (1790-1864), 
eaily Roman Catholic priest at Sydney, 
was born at Cork, Ireland, in 1790 His 
people were in comfortable circum- 
stances and the boy was largely educated 
by a tutor at home In 1812 he was at 
the ecclesiastical college of St Patrick 


at Callow, and in 18115 ordained 
as a priest He did parish work in Dub 
lin and later on was secietary to the 
bishop of Cork He had heard that 
Catholic convicts in Australia were with- 
out a priest to minister to them, and let 
It be known that he would be willing 
to go there as a missionaiy On 5 Decem- 
ber 1819 he sailed on the James with 
anothei priest, the Rev P Conolly, as 
a companion They ariived at Sydney 
on 3 May 1820 Unlike the Rev Father 
O’Flynn, who had previously arrived 
without government sanction and had 
been deported, the two priests were 
accredited chaplains with a salary from 
the government of £100 a year each 
The two men were of different tempera 
ments and found it difficult to agree, 
and m 1821 Conolly went to Tasmania 
and remained there until his death in 

1839 

Theny set about his work with great 
vigoui His chief anxiety was the need 
of a chuich, and in view' of the increase 
in the population of Sydney m futuie 
years, it was decided that it should be 
on a large scale Almost by chance the 
site on which St Mary’s cathedral now 
stands was granted by the government, 
subscriptions were given by generous 
people, including many non-catholics, 
and by 1823 been agreed that if 

a fresh subscription were opened the 
government would give a sum “equal to 
the sum total of all such additional dona- 
tions’’ Governor Macquarie had laid the 
foundation-stone on 29 October 1821 
Governor Brisbane (q v ), who succeeded 
Macquarie, was tolerant and helpful, but 
when Governor Darling arrived in De- 
cember 1825 ^ period of anxiety for 
Therry and his church set in In June 
1826 Therry sent a letter to Colonial 
Secretary McLeay which Darling de- 
scribed as "insulting” when it was sent 
on to the colonial office It was certainly 
a tactless letter, and one that could 
hardly be expected to help Therry in 
his work (See HR of A , vol XII, p 
543) He had been in conflict with Darl- 
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ing before, and in February 1826 Bathurst 
had sent instructions that his salary 
should be stopped Darling had not yet 
received this dispatch, and he now asked 
that Therry should be removed For the 
next 12 years, until 1857, Therry was 
without the official status of a govern- 
ment chaplain The Rev Father Powei 
was appointed chaplain, a man in pooi 
health, who was compelled at times to 
accept assistance from Therry, though 
the two men were unable to find a way 
of living amicably together Power, how- 
ever, died in March 1830, Therry 
was again alone, and the government 
was compelled to countenance his minis- 
trations He was much helped by a 
friendship he formed with a namesake, 
Roger Theiry (qv), who arrived in 
Sydney towards the end of 1829, held 
many important positions, and became 
a leading Roman Catholic layman In 
September 1831 Therry was supplanted 
by the Rev C V Dowling who succeeded 
Power Similar difficulties arose, but 
Darling had left at the end of 1830 and 
the arrival of the wise and just Governor 
Bourke (qv) gave new hope to the 
Roman Catholic community In August 
1832 the Rev John McEncioe came to 
Sydney and established a friendship with 
Therry In February 1833 E^ither Ulla- 
thorne (q v ) arrived and informed 
Therry that he had come as vicar- 
general, and Therry at once submitted 
to his authority Ullathome, who was 
young with a fine grasp of business, was 
at times critical of Therry’s lack of this 
quality, but realized how truly religious 
he was and how hard he had worked 
for his people In May 1834 John Bede 
Folding (q v ), the first Roman Catholic 
bishop in Australia, was appointed and 
arrived m September 1835 In April 
1837 Theiry was officially reinstated as 
a chaplain at a salary of £150 a year, 
and in Apiil 1838 he arrived at Launces- 
ton on a mission to the Church in Tas- 
mania In March 1839 he permanently 
took up his position in Tasmania as 


vicar-general and worked theie with 
some success 

The arrival of R \V Willson (q v ), 
first bishop of Hobait, in May 1844 led 
to much unhappiness foi Theiry Bishop 
Willson had stipulated befoie accepting 
the see that Therry should be recalled 
from Hobart befoie his arrival This 
was not done and the bishop promptly 
removed Theiry from office Difficulties 
also arose concerning the 1 esponsibility 
for church debts, and eventually Therry 
was suspended from all clerical duties 
He remained for two yeais in Tasmania 
and in August 1846 was transferred to 
Melbourne, where he made a reputation 
for his charity and missionary woik 
After a fruitless visit to Tasmania, made 
in the hope of composing his differences 
with the bishop, he went to Sydney in 
1847 was made priest in chaige at 
Windsor In Septembei 1848 he was 
again m Hobart, and lemained for five 
years, much occupied with matters relat- 
ing to the disputes ovei the finances 
Early in 1854 he letuined to Sydney 
and in May 1856 again took up parish 
work at St Augustine’s, Balmain He 
seems to have had by now considerable 
private means, as in August 1856 he 
gave £2000 to the fund for the com- 
pletion of tlie cathedral Many friend- 
less men had left their small belongings 
• to him, and land granted to him in the 
early days had become valuable In 
1858 he was raised to the dignity of 
ardipriest On 25 May 1864 he died after 
a few hours illness, workmg to the last 
day of his life 

Therry fought a great fight for his 
Church m its early days in Australia,. 
His want of business habits and im- 
pulsiveness made great difficulties for 
his superiors and himself bur his merits 
far overbore his human defects The last 
word may be given to one not of his- 
faith "Very small m stature, slight in 
figure, active in mind and body, he had 
beneath the sacerdotal robe the soul of 
a revolutionist in the interests of his 
flock and of his Church » And yet with 
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all Ins fieiy zeal and leputed tuibulence, 
he was o£ a icallv loveable natuie with 
the vci) simplicity and tenderness ol a 
child” (J Bonwick, A?i Ociogenmian’i 
Reiumiscences, p 123) 

Ens M OBiien, Lifi and Letters of Aichptiest 
John Joseph Them' Ens M OBnen The Dawn 
of Catholicism m Australia J P Moran, History 
of the Catholic Chinch in Austiaha, T Kenny 
Htstoiy of the Coininincement and Progress of 
Cathohtity in Austiaha H N Birt, Benedictine 
Pioneeis in dustraha Eel bj ilnne Leslie From 
Cabin bos to Archbishop prir ted from the 
original draft and moie outspoken than the 
official Autobiogtaphy of Archbishop Ullathome, 
C Butler, The Life and Times of Bishop Vila 
thome 

THERRY, Sir Roger (1800 1874), juiist, 
was bom m Ireland on 22 Apid 1800 
He was called to the bar in Ireland in 
1824 England in 1827 His A 

Leitd to the Right Hon George Can 
mng on the Piescnt State of the Catho- 
lic (luesiion, published in 1826, second 
edition 1827, probably led to his ac- 
quaintance with that statesman, who 
employed him to edit his speeches and 
prepare them foi publication They were 
published aftei Canning’s death in 1828 
with a life of Canning written by 
Therry By the influence of Canning's 
widow and friends Therry was appoint- 
ed commissioner of the court of requests 
for New South Wales, and in July 1829 
he set sail for Sydney He was a Roman 
Catholic, and on his arrival found that 
most of his co-religionists were poor, 
and few held positions of importance 
m Sydney He also found that while 
the Anglican Church was comparatively 
well subsidized by the state, very little 
was allowed to the Roman Catholic 
clergy He endeavoured with consider- 
able success to improve their position, 
and for the next 30 years held an im- 
portant place among the Catholic laity 
He was made a magistrate in 1830 and 
in 1839 refused an acting judgeship 
Governor Gipps (q v ), m a dispatdi noti- 
fymg this to Lord Glenelg, referred to 
Therry as one of the “two most disLm 
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guished bciiiisteis of New South Wales” 
He was appointed acting attorney- 
general 111 1841 and at the first election 
Coi the legislative council held in 1843 
he was elected as the lepresentatue of 
Camden In Decembei 1844 Theriy was 
appointed resident judge at Poit Phillip 
and held the position until Febiuary 
184b, when he became a judge of the 
supreme court ol New^ South ^V^ales 
He visited England in 1847 letired 
on a pension in 1859 His Reminiscences 
of Thiiiy Yeais Residence in New South 
Wales and Victoiia was published at the 
beginning of 1863 immediateh 

withdrawn The new edition which ap- 
pealed in the same year was not, how- 
ever, an “expiii gated version” as has 
been stated Some eriois weie corrected, 
but the changes are not considerable 
The most important were that the authoi 
did fullei justice to the work of three 
goveinois, Gipps (qv), Fitzroy (qv), 
and La Trobe (q v ), and a map was 
added Therry died on 17 May 1874 
He w'as survived by Lady Therry and 
piobably a family, as when he applied 
for leave of absence in July 184b, he 
mentioned tliat he had two daughters 
being educated in England He was 
knighted in 1869 

Therry was a good lawyer and a good 
citizen who did valuable work for Roman 
Catholics m New South Wales, at a 
time when they were being treated with 
little justice 

Historical Records of Australia, ser I, vols XVII- 
XXV R Them, Reminiscences of Thirty Years’ 
Residence in hew South IVates and I ictorta 
This also gives iiitcrciinig dud gcnenlU kindl> 
reviews of tlie iiicii of Ins jxuocl kubicy Hal 
loran. Journal and Proceedings Rosa} Aus 
trahan Historical Sonity vol XU, pp 4651, 
P Mennell, The Dictionary of Australasian Bio- 
graphy, E M O’Bnen, The Life of Arch Priest 
7 J Therry British Museum Catalogue, 

THOMAS, Margaret (c 184— -1929), 
artist and author, daughter of a ship- 
owner, was bom at Croydon, Surrey, 
England, probably between 1840 and 
1845 brought to Australia by 
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her parents in 1852 and latei on studied 
sculptuie undei Chailes Summers (qv) 
at Melboui ne She exhibited a medallion 
poi trait at the first exhibition of the 
Victorian Society of Fine Arts held in 
1857, and 10 years latci went to Europe 
to continue hei studies She had a 
medallion shown at the Royal Academy 
exhibition o£ 1868, aftei studying for 
three years at Rome she obtained a 
studentship at the Royal Academy, Lon- 
don, and in 1872 won the sihci medal 
foi sculpture Between 1873 and 1877 
10 of her paintings, mostly portraits, 
were hung at exhibitions of the Royal 
Academy In 1880 Miss Thomas wrote a 
memoir of Summeis, her first master, 
4 Hero of the Woikshop, and in the 
same yeai completed a bust of him for 
the shire hall, Taunton She afterwards 
did busts of Heniy Fielding and other 
distinguished Someisetshire men for the 
same place She began contributing 
verse to periodicals and in 1888 Douglas 
Sladen included se'ien of her poems m 
his AusiiaUan Poets Miss Thomas sub- 
sequently wrote several boohs of which 
A Scampet thiongh Spam and Tangiei 
(1892), and Two Years in Palestine and 
Syua (1899), were illustrated by the 
autlior In 1902 appeared an interesting 
little book, Denma'ik Past and Present^ 
which was followed by How to Judge 
Piciuies (1906), and a collection of hei 
verse, A Paintefs Pastime (1908) In 1911 
appeared what was possibly her most 
valuable piece of work. How to Under- 
stand .Sculpture Another volume of 
verse, Iniendship, Poems m Memoiiam, 
was published in 1927 She also did a 
large number of illustrations in colour 
foi Fiom Damascus to Palmyra, by John 
Kelman, published in 1908 She died on 
24 December 1929 (Obituary Who*s 
Who 1931) Her portrait m oils of 
Charles Summers, and a medallion port- 
rait of Sir Redmond Barry (q v ), are in 
the historical collection at the public 
library, Melbourne 

P Menne]] The Dictionary of Amtialasian liio- 
giaphy, W Moore The Story of Austiahan Art, 


D li W Sladen Australian Poets, xy88 1888, 
p 541 IMu/s Who 1930 \ Gi i\es The Royal 
Academy E\hibiton Catalogue of the First 
Exhibition of the Victouan Soruty of Fine Arts, 

THOMAS, Morgan (c 1818-1903), pub- 
lic bencfactoi, was bom in Wales about 
the yeai 1818 {The Adveitisei, Adelaide, 
which had been in touch with his execu- 
tors stated that he w'as 85 when he died 
m Maich 1903) He qualified for the 
medical prolession and came to Adelaide 
in 1851 He was appointed first house 
surgeon to the Adelaide hospital and 
piactised at Nairne and Adelaide He 
retired about 1870 and except for oc- 
casional trips to Europe and America, 
lived in Adelaide £01 the rest of his 
life He had inherited property in Wales, 
and invested his money judiaously 111 
bank and othei shaies A much respected 
man of legulai and piecise habits, he 
spent much of his time at the Ade'laide 
public library He died at Adelaide on 
8 March 1903 His wife had died many 
yeais before and he had no children 
Under his will about £65,000 was left 
to the public library, museum and art 
gallery at Adelaide 

The Adveiliset, Adelaide 12 and 21 Maich 1903 
The Registei Adelaide, 14 Much 1903 W 
Moore, flu Story of Austiahan irt 

THOMPSON, John Ashburton (1846- 
i 1915), physician, authority on plague 
I and leprosy, eldest son of John Thomp 
j son, solicitor, w^as bom m England m 
August 1846 He was educated at St 
Paul's School, and University College, 
London, and qualified for the diplomas 
of the Royal College of Surgeons and 
Physicians In 1878 he obtained the de- 
gree of M D with distinction at the 
Brussels university From 1872 to 1878 he 
was surgeon at King’s Gross to the Great 
Northern Railway Company, and also 
had a pnvate practice His health break- 
mg down towrards the end of 1878 from 
overwork, he went first to New Zealand 
and then to New South *^Vales He led 
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an open an life until Ins health was com- 
pletely restored, and in 1883 was sent 
to Mackay to in\estigate an epidemic of 
dengue Returning to Sydney in 1884 he 
i\as gi\en the post of temporary medical 
officer to the Boaid of Health, and a 
year latei was appointed its chief medi- 
cal inspector and deputy medical adviser 
to the government of New South Wales 
There was no public health act and his 
activities weie theiefore much restricted, 
but in 1896, having been made presi- 
dent of the board of health, he assisted 
Sir George Reid (q v ) in drafting a bill, 
which became law in November of that 
year He also prepared all the necessary 
regulations which were still unchanged 
at the time of his death Thompson had 
taken much mteiest in leprosy and had 
visited Molokai and the Hawaian Islands 
to investigate it In 1896 he was awarded 
the piize offeied by the national leprosy 
fund of Great Britain for the best his- 
tory of leprosy "When there was an out- 
break of plague at Sydney early in 1900, 
he was in chaige of the measuies taken 
to combat it, and wrote an elaborate 
and able Report on the Oiitbieak of 
Plague at Sydney, igoo, which was issued 
at the end of that yeai Thompson 
adopted the theoiy of the Fiench doctor, 
P L G Simond, now generally accepted, 
that the disease was comniumcated to 
man by fleas horn infected rats His gen- 
eral conclusion was that “the best pro- 
tection against epidemic plague lies in 
sufficient sanitary laws persistently and 
faithfully e'^ecuted during the absence 
of tile disease” tie delivcied an address 
on plague at the 1906 meeting of the 
American medical association held at 
Boston, and was asked to write a des- 
cription of the disease for Gould and 
Pyle’s Cyclopedia of Medicine, issued in 
USA He letired on a pension in 1913 
and died at London on 16 September 
1915 He married a daughter of Sir 
Julian Salomons (q v ), who survived 
him Thompson was an energetic and 
hard-working servant of the public who 
did admirablcr work m organizing the 


public health depaitment of Sydney 
He was a leading authoiity of his time 
in such diseases as leprosy, plague, and 
small pox, and wnote several papers, and 
pamphlets on othei medical subjects 

The Medical Journal of Australia, September 
1915, The Sydney Morning Herald, 80 September 

1915 

THOMSON, Alexander (1800 1866), 
a pioneei of Melbourne and Geelong, 
son of Alexander Thomson, a shipownei 
of Aberdeen, Scotland, was born in 
1800 He was educated at Dr Todd’s 
school at Tichfield, Aberdeen university, 
and at London, where he studied under 
Sir Everard Home and qualified for the 
medical profession In March 1824 he 
married Barbara Dalrymple, and in 1825 
sailed to Tasmania as a surgeon on a 
convict ship, the first of scveial voyages 
made by him He was then in comfort- 
able cncumstances having been left a 
sum of £9500 by his mothei In 1831 
he decided to settle in Tasmania, and 
bunging with him his wife and daughter, 
obtained a grant of 4000 acres of land 
In 1832 he bought two small steamers 
and established a seivice between Hobart 
and Kangaroo Point He, however, sold 
both vessels duiing the next two years 
He became interested in the colonization 
of Port Phillip, but did not join the Port 
Phillip Association, though invited to 
do so, and m November 1835 he sent 
across the first cattle to arrive in the 
new settlement, a draft of 50 Hereford 
cows In March 1836 Thomson arrived 
with his wife and daughter He came 
over as medical officer and catechist for 
the Port Phillip Association, and built a 
house neai the corner of Flinders and 
Flizabcth-streets, Melbourne In May 
he acted as one of three arbitrators in 
connexion with disputes between Henry 
Batman and Fawkner (q v ), and before 
his house was completed he was in the 
habit of holding a service on Sunday in 
his tent He was secretary to the first 
public meeting held m Melbourne, on 1 
June, and in October Lonsdale (q \ ) 
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appointed him medical officei at a sal- 
ary of £200 a \ ear He resigned tins posi- 
tion in Januaiy 18^7, and haMng selected 
land on the present site of Geelong, 
settled there He did some exploring, 
acquiied moie land in several localities, 
and in 1846 held about 150,000 acres 
He was a diiector of the Port Phillip 
bank, which was a failure, and the Port 
Phillip Steam Na\igation Company, 
and he was the first to make cash ad- 
\ ances on wool He was foremost in every 
movement connected with Geelong 
from the removal of the bar at the 
mouth of the harbour to the founding 
of a mechanics’ institute He also took 
much interest in church affairs and in 
the well being of the aborigines In 
these matteis he ga\e not only time, 
he also spent considerable sums of money 
The town was incorporated in 1849, then 
liaMiig 8000 inhabitants, and, as was fit- 
ting, Thomson was elected its first mayor 
He held this position again m 1851, 1855, 
1856 and 1857 He had been elected a 
member of the New South Wales legis- 
lative council as one of the representa- 
tives of the Port Phillip district m 1843, 
but as It was impossible to attend the 
meetings at Sydney, soon resigned He 
was active in the anti-transportation 
movement, in 1852 was elected a member 
of the Victorian legislative council, 
and brought in and passed a bill incor- 
porating the “Geelong and Melbourne 
Railway Company” Thomson presided 
at the first meeting of shareholders and 
was one of the directors The line was 
completed 111 1857 meanwhile 

Thomson had resigned his seat in the 
council and visited England where he 
found he could get no information 
about the Australian colonies bills 
There had been a change of ministers 
and Lord John Russell, now in charge 
of the colonial office, had gone to Vienna 
Thomson followed him there, obtained 
an interview, and got a promise that 
there would be a separate constitution 
bill for the colony of Victoria In May 
1855 Lord |ohn Russell sent him a copy 


of the bill which soon afterwaids became 
law In 1857 Thomson was elected mem 
her for Geelong in the Victorian legis- 
lative assembly but retired in Ajiiil 
1859 His many activities had led to the 
neglect of his own financial affairs, and 
towards the end of his life he accepted 
the position of medical officer to the 
Sunbury boys’ home He died at Gee 
long on 1 January 1866 His wife sur- 
vived him with a daughtei 

R H Croll and R R Wettenhall, Dr Alexander 
Thomson, The Argus, Melbourne, 3 January 
1866 R D Bovs first Years at Port Phtlltp, 
H G Turner, A History of the Colony of Vtc 
tona 

THOMSON, Sir Edward Deas (1800- 
1879), admimsti ator, and chancellor of 
Sydney university, was bom at Edin- 
burgh on 1 June 1800 His father. 
Sir John Deas Thomson, was accountant- 
geneial to the navy and married 
Rebecca, daughter of John Freer Their 
son was educated at Edinburgh high 
school, and at Harrow He afterwards 
spent two years in study at Caen in 
Normandy He then began woiking with 
his father who at that time was re-or- 
ganizing the system of keeping accounts 
in the navy In 1826 Thomson visited 
tlie United States and Canada, and on 
his return in 1827 accepted the position 
of registrar of the orphan chambers at 
Demarara Before leaving England he 
was able to arrange to exchange this 
position for that of clerk to the New 
South Wales legislative and executive 
councils He arrived in Sydney in De 
cember 1828 and proved to be a valu- 
able officer In January 1837 he became 
colonial secretary at a salary of £1500 a 
year and held this position for nearly 
20 years He carried out his duties with 
much tact, and during the stormy period 
of the governorship of Sir George Gipps 
(qv) It has been said of him that he 
was personally so respected that mem- 
bers of the council found it almost pain- 
ful to oppose him His experience was 
paiticularly useful during the passing of 
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the constitution bill, and he was sent 
wuth Weiitwoith (qv) to England to 
see the bill thiough the Imperial parlia 
ment In 1854 he was given a public 
testimonial, half the amount subscribed 
being expended on a piece of plate and 
the lemamdei gi\en to Sydney univeisity 
to found a scholarship in his name 
Thomson was asked by the governor. 
Sir William Denison (qv), to form the 
first government under the new constitu- 
tion but was unable to do so He entered 
the legislative council and was vice-presi- 
dent of the executive council in the 
Parkei (qv) ministry, and on iq Aug- 
ust 1857 moved £01 a select committee 
on the question of Austialian federa- 
tion The committee repoited in favour 
of a federal assembly being established 
but the Charles Cowper (qv) ministry 
had come into power in fhe meantime, 
and the question was shelved 
Thomson continued to be a member 
of the legislative council until his death, 
but Ins health had suflCered horn his 
heavy woik as colonial secretaiy and he 
no longei attempted to take a leadmg 
part in its pioccedings He had been 
gi anted a substantial pension on his re- 
tirement m 1856 and he now had time 
to devote himself to othei inteicsts He 
had been an original member of the 
senate of the university of Sydney when 
it was founded in 1850, he became vice- 
chancellor in 1862, and was chancellor 
from 1865 until 1878 He took an inter- 
est m sporang matters and for some 
years was president of the Austialian 
Jockey Club During his visit to Eng- 
land he had been made a C B and he 
was created K C M G m 1874 He died 
on 16 July 1879 He mairicd the second 
daughter of Sn Richard Bouike (qv), 
who survived him witli two sons and 
five daughters His portrait is m the 
great hall of the university of Sydney 
Thomson had immense influence in 
the period just preceding icsponsible 
government He was the ideal public 
servant, well-educated, capable, loyal. 


honest, calm and tactful, earning the 
icspect of even the stormy spirits who 
bi ought Gipps to his giave He showed 
wisdom on the financial side in his tariff 
bill of 1852, and, though his work for 
lederation was based on Wentworth’s, 
he ranks among the eaily federalists 

Sydney Mointng He) aid 17 July 1879, G W 
Rusden History of Auitiaha, Histoncal Records 
of Australia, ser I. vols XIV, XV, XVIII, XIX, 
XXII, XXIV, XXV, H E Barff, A Short His- 
toncal Account of the University of Sydney, 
Robeit \ Dallen Journal and Pioceedmgs 
Royal Austialian Hislorual Society, vol \I\, 
pp 281 1 

THORN, George (1838-1905), premier 
of Queensland, was the son of George 
Thorn, the foundci of Ipswich and a 
member of the first Queensland legisla- 
tive assembly He was born at Sydney m 
1838 and was educated at The King’s 
School, Parramatta, and Sydney univer- 
sity, where he took the degree of BA 
m 1858 He followed pastoral pursuits 
foi some years, and in 1867 was elected 
for West Moreion m the Queensland 
legislative assembly From January 1874 
to June 1876 he was a membei of the 
Macalister (qv) government as post 
mastei-geneial and representative of the 
ministry in the legislative council He 
then succeeded Macalister as premier 
and was also secretary for public works, 
postmaster-general and secretary for 
mines He resigned on 8 March 1877 
when his ministry was merged in the 
Douglas (q V ) ministry In the new 
cabinet he held the portfolios of public 
works and mines and was also secretary 
for public lands for a few months He 
lesigned from the ministry in February 
1878 and went to Europe as a Queens- 
land commissioner to the Pans exhibi- 
tion In 1879 he was elected to the legis- 
lative assembly but did not again hold 
office He was defeated in 1888, was 
again elected in 1893, and held the seat 
until 1902 He died in 1905 Thom 
was an astute politician with a genial 
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manner who gained prominence chiefly 
on account of his personal popularity 

J H Heaton, Australian Dictionary of Dates 
P Mennell, The Dictionary of Australasian Bio 
srraphy, C A Bernays, Queensland Politics dur 
ing Sixty Years The Year Book of Australia, 
1889 to 1906 

TBDEIELFAIX, Sir Richard (1861-1932), 
chemist and engineer, son of Richard 
Threlfall of Hollowforth, near Preston, 
Lancashire, was bom on 14 August 
1861 He was educated at Clifton College, 
where he was captain of the Rugby XV, 
and shot in the Rifle VIII Going on to 
Cams College, Cambridge, he repiesented 
his university at Rugby and also at rifle 
shooting He distinguished himself as a 
speaker at the union, and did a re- 
markable course, taking a first class in 
the first part of the natural science 
tripos, and a first in both physics and 
cliemistry in the second pait Aftei 
giaduating he was appointed a demon- 
strator m the Ca\endish laboratory, 
where he did successful original lesearch 
work and showed himself to be an able 
teacher He also studied at Strasburg 
uni\ersity and foi a short peiiod was a 
successful university coach He lost two- 
thirds of his fingers in an explosion 
while he was carrying nitroglycerine, 
but in spite of this continued to be an 
excellent manipulator 
In 1886 Threlfall was appointed pro- 
fessor of physics at the university of 
Sydney and founded the school He had 
no building and little apparatus when 
he began his work, but in 1888 a physi- 
cal laboratory was completed and the 
necessary appliances were purchased 
He earned out his duties with energy 
and also found time for research An 
early invention was the rocking micro- 
tome, an instrument which proved to be 
of great value in biological study An- 
other was a quart? thread balance which 
enabled lum to obtain great accuracy m 
his comparison of values foi gra\ity at 
different places In 1 896 he was president 
of a royal commission on the carnage 
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of coal in ships He obtained leave of 
absence in 1898 to inquire into methods 
of teaching electrical subjects in Europe, 
but on his return resigned his chair as 
from 31 December 1898, as circumstances 
had made it necessary that he should 
Ii\e in England 

Threlfall now became a consulting 
engineer and established a high reputa- 
tion as an electro-chemist, combining 
chemical insight with the aptitude of an 
engineer He joined the firm of 
A.lbnght and Wilson, large producers 
of phosphorus, at Oldbury, and con- 
tinued his connexion until the time of 
his death His experience in this direc- 
tion was to prove of the greatest service 
to his country during the 1914-18 war, 
particularly in connexion with smoke 
screens and tracer bullets In 1915 he 
was on the board of inventions and 
leseaich, in iqi6 he joined the advisorv 
council for scientific and industrial re- 
seaich and also the munitions in\entions 
board In 1917 he became a member of 
the chemical waifare committee, and 
in 1918 he joined the food preservation 
board An organization which carried on 
Its wmrk after the war, the fuel research 
board was joined by him in 1917 and 
he became its chairman m 1923 
Though his main woik was in industrial 
chemistry h§ kept up his interest in pure 
science, and was a frequent attendant at 
meetings of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don He died on 10 July 1932 He mar- 
iied Evelyn Agnes, daughter of John 
Forster-Baird, one of four sisteis wlic 
all married distinguished men, one of 
whom was B R Wise (qv) She was 
the author of two volumes of verse, 
Stai light Songs, and The Shore of 
Dreams and other Verses Threlfall was 
survived by four sons and two daughters 
He was the authoi of On Labotatory 
Alts, published in 1898, and of papeis 
in scientific journals He was elected a 
fellow of tlie koyal Society in 1899, 
and was created KBE in 1917 and 
GBE in 1927 

Threlfall was a fine figure ol a man 
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who was iblc to admirably fill the pait 
o£ Heicules in the Greek play at Cam- 
bridge in i88s In latei years his some- 
what lough exterioi and abrupt mannei 
of speech hid one of the kindest of 
heaits, and howevei successful he might 
be he could still lejoice in the success 
of otheis His interest in science was 
wude After his death a fuend told how, 
though a keen fisheiman, Threlfall in- 
teirupted his spoit one day foi three 
quarters of an houi to watch the elabor- 
ate and fascinating procedure of the 
courtship of the small tortoise shell 
butterfly His remarkable personality 
was a lefreshing stimulus for both his 
contemporaries and for younger work 
eis who came in contact with him, and 
his expeiience and knowledge were of 
great value to his country 

The Twin ii, la, xg, 14, 16, aa July 193a Pio 
teedings of the Royal Society of London, voi 
CXXXIX X933, H E Barif, A Shoit His 
toncal Account of the University of Sydtm 
Calendar of the University of Sydney, 1R99 
Burke’s Peerage, etc 1931 

THRELKELD, Lancelot Edward 
(1788-1859), missionary to the aborigines 
and scholai, son of Samuel Joseph 
Threlkeld, was born in England on so 
Octobei 1788 He was well educated, 
and m 1814 the London , Missionary 
Society accepted him as a missionary to 
the heathen In the following year he 
was ordained as a missionary and sailed 
for Tahiti, but the illness and subse- 
quent death of his child detained Threl- 
keld for a year at Rio de Janeiro, where 
he started a Protestant church He left 
for Sydney on ss January 1817, arrived 
on 11 May, after a short stay went to 
the South Sea Islands, and arrived at 
Eimeo in November A missionary sta- 
tion was formed at Raiatea and Threl- 
keld worked there for nearly seven 
years His wife died, and being left with 
four children he returned to Sydney in 
1824 A mission to the aborigines was 
founded at Lake Macquarie, 10,000 
acres were reserved, and Threlkeld was 


appointed missionaiy He went to li\c 
wuih the aborigines on their reservation, 
and in 1826 published Specimens of a 
Dialect of the Aborigines of New South 
Wales (author’s own statement but the 
British Museum copy is dated 1827) In 
1828 he came in conflict with the Lon- 
don Missionary Society which objected 
to his incurring unauthorized expenses 
in connexion wuth the mission Thiel- 
keld in reply published a pamphlet 
which the treasuier of the society des- 
ciibed as "iirulent” The connexion 
with the Missionary Society was seveied 
and It was decided that Thielkeld should 
be allowed to continue his work with a 
salary of £150 a yeai fiom the colonial 
government He was also allowed £0111 
convict seiwants with lations In 183 j. 
he published An Australian Grammar, 
comprehending the Principles and 
Natural Rtile^ of the Langrtage, as 
spoken by the Aborigines, in the vicin- 
ity of Hunter’s river, Lake Macquarie, 
New South Wales This was followed in 
1836 by An Australian Spelling Book in 
the Language spoken by the Aborigine’: 
Threlkeld worked on for some years 
and began translating the New Testament 
into the Hunter’s Rivei language of the 
aboiigines, but by 1842 it was realized 
that he was having little oi no success 
in his mission which was then given 
up Threlkeld had received a legacy 
from his father’s estate which apparently 
w^as spent on his mission house and this 
ic\eit(d to the crown when the mission 
was abandoned In 1842 Threlkeld be- 
came pastor of the Congregational church 
at Watson’s Bay, Sydney, and in 1845 he 
was appointed minister of the Mariners’ 
church at Sydney and continued m this 
position until his death In 1850 he 
published A Key to the Structure of the 
dboriginal Language, and he was still 
tvorking on a translation of the foui 
Gospels when he died suddenly at Syd- 
ney on 10 October 1859 He was married 
twice and was survived by sons and 
daughters of both marriages In 1892, 
An Australian Language as spoken by 
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the Awabakal the People of iiuaba oi 
Lake Macquarie being an account of 
their Language, Tiaditions and Customs 
by L E Thielkeld Re-aiianged, con- 
densed, and edited, with an Appendix 
by John Fiaser, B A LL D , was issued 
by the government of New South Wales 
Threlkcld, though a man of benevo- 
lent nature, had an actne and impul 
sive mind and little ait in concealing 
his opinions He came in conflict with 
the Missionaiy Society in the early days 
of his mission to the aborigines, and 
in his later years he was invohed in 
many of the controveisies of the time 
He was, however, held in much lespect, 
and though he succeeded neither in con 
fining aborigines to a small reseivation, 
which was against then habit of life, nor 
in bringing them to Chiistianity, he was 
able to do good work as an interpreter 
when they weie charged with offences 
the nature of which they most imper- 
fectly understood His work on the 
aboriginal languages, the eailiest of 
real value, was conscientiously done by 
a man who appreciated the difficulties of 
his task, and who had learned the pit 
falls likely to be encounteied 

Historical Records of Australia, sci I, vols XI 
XII, XV, XVI. XXI, XXIV, especially vol 
XXI, pp 739 48, J Fraser, Introduction to 
An Australian Language, etc , 1893, pp XI XV, 
The Sydney Morning Herald, 13 Octobei 
1859, Ben W Champion Journal and Proceed 
tngs Royal Ausirnlian HMoiical Society, vol 
XXV, pp 279330 3414" 

THROSBY, Charles (lyyi-iSsjS), ex- 
plorer, was born at Leicester, England, 
in 1771 He arrived in Australia as 
surgeon of the transport Coiomandel 
on 13 June 1802, soon afterwards jomed 
the medical staff, and m October was 
appointed a magistrate and acting-sur- 
geon at Castle Hill In August 1804 he 
was transferred to Newcastle, and in 
April 1805 was made superintendent 
there Towards the end of 1808 he was 
given a grant of 500 acres at Cabramatia, 
and in the following year resigned his 


position at Newcastle In 1811 he wis 
employed as agent by Sii John Jamison 
(qv), subsequently paid a visit to Eng- 
land, and in 1817 did some exploiation 
near Moss \''ale and Sutton Forest On 
3 March 1818, with James Meehan (q v ), 
he set out to disco\er a loute to Jeiiis 
Bay, and about three weeks later the 
paity having been split up, Throsby’s 
section reached Jer\'is Bay by way of 
the Kangaroo and Lower Shoalha\en 
riveis Anothei valuable piece of e\- 
ploiation was begun by Throsby on 25 
‘^pril 1819 when he left the Cowpastures, 
and tiavelling fiist south-south-west, then 
west, north-west, and north-north-west, 
finished his jouiney neai the site of 
Bathurst Macquarie stated in a dispatch 
that "the rich feitile country passed 
ovei by Mi Throsby will be fully 
equal to meet every increase of the popu- 
lation for many years” Tiurosby 

himself was given a grant of land near 
Moss Vale He was put in charge of the 
construction of a load to the Goulbuin 
plains and in A-ugust of that year two 
of his men discovered Lake Geoige In 
Octobei Governor Macquarie (qv) 
visited this district with Throsby, and 
while he was there Throsby and two 
other men made fuither exploiations 
The details of this trip are lost, but it is 
probable that Throsby passed through 
what IS now the fedeial territory and 
that he discovered the Yass River On 
20 March 1821 Throsby with two com- 
panions made an expedition to discover 
the Murrumbidgee River, having heard 
of Its existence from the aborigines Com- 
ing first to the Molonglo River he prob- 
ably discoveied the Murrumbidgee be- 
low Tuggerenong early in April 1821 
In November 1824 Throsby was one of 
the 10 landholders and merchants sub- 
mitted by Governor Brisbane (qv) to 
Earl Bathurst as suitable for appoint- 
ment for a colonial council, and when 
the council was formed in December 
1825 three of these were appointed of 
whom Throsby was one His standing m 
the community was ve*y high and he 
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was the ownci of about 20,000 acres and 
laige and ^alllable heids of cattle Un 
fortunately for himself, about the year 
1811 he had become secuiity foi the 
purchase of a vessel by a friend who had 
left the colony and then died Proceed 
mgs were taken against Thiosby which 
were long diawn out, and eventually 
a veidict against him was obtained for 
£4000 His health had not been good 
foi some time and becoming depiessed, 
on 2 Apiil 1828 he committed suicide by 
shooting himself Though Throsby’s 
name is seldom mentioned in the his 
tory of Austialian exploration, his work 
was valuable and had an impoitant in- 
fluence on the opening up of the country 
beyond the Blue Mountains 

F Watson, A Bitef History of Canbtira His 
toncal Records of Australia, ser I vols III to 
XIV 

THROSSELL, George (1840 iqio), pie 
mier of Western Australia, the son of 
G M Throssell, was bom at Feimoy, 
County Cork, Ireland, on 23 May 1840 
He came to Western Austialia with his 
father m 1850 and was educated at the 
public school, Perth He enteicd the 
employ of Padbury and Fcimanei, mei- 
chants, Peith, but in i86i stalled in 
business foi himself at Noitham He 
was intimately connected with this dis 
trict all his life, and enteiing the mum 
cipal council at an early age, was mayor 
of Northani foi nine years In 1890 he 
was elected unopposed for Noitham to 
the legislative assembly, and m March 
1897 became commissionei foi a own 
lands in the Forrest (q\ ministry' ^ 
When Forrest enteud fcdci il poliiics i 
m Fcbruaiy 1901, lhios>sell succeeded I 
him as premier and tjcasuiei, liut the j 
iiimistry was defeated m the i of low mg 
May Throssell did not stand foi pailia- , 
ment at the 1904 election on account of | 
his health, but m August 1907 was 
elected to the legislative council He 
died at Nortliam on 30 August 1910 He 
married m 18C1 Annie Morrell and was 
survived by so^en daughicis and five 


sons He W'as cieated CMG in 1909 
His lealization that agiiculture must be 
dc\ eloped was of great value to West 
tein Australia He was in ofiice when 
enomous quantities of gold weie being 
pioduced, but he neveitheless worked 
with energy to encourage closer settle- 
ment, feeling that the futuie of the state 
would depend upon a proper use of the 
land A son. Captain H V H Throssell 
(1884 1934), fought with great distinction 
in the 1914 18 wai and was awarded the 
Victoria Cross for conspicuous bravery 
at Gallipoli 

The West Australian 31 August 1910 Who’s 
If'ho igio Who’s Who in Australia, 1933 

THYNNE, Andriw Joseph (1847-1927), 
politician, son of Edward Thynne, was 
bom m County Clare, Ii eland, on 30 
October 1817 He was educated at the 
Christian Brothcis’ school, Enmstymon, 
by a piivate tutoi, and at Queen’s Col- 
lege, Galway, wheie he won a classical 
scholarship He came to Brisbane with 
his parents in 1864, but the family soon 
aftei icmo\ecl to Ipswich Thynne en 
teied the Queensland civil scr\ice, 
icsigned latei to take up the si tidy of 
law, and was admitted as a solicitoi in 
1873 He pmspered in his profession and 
m 1882 was appointed a member of the 
Queensland legislative council He was 
ministei for justice m the second Mcll- 
wraith (qv) ministry from June to No 
\embei 1888 and held the same position 
when the mmistiy was 1 econstructed 
under Moiehead (q\ ) until August 
1890 He was honoiary minister in the 
McJlwiaith-Nclson (q\) ministry from 
May to October 1893, minister foi 
justice in the succeeding Nelson ministry 
horn Octobci 1893 to October 1894, 
then posimastci -general until March 
1897, and Liom Maicli 1896 to March 
1898 minister loi agriculture He took a 
paiticular mteiest in agriculture, and 
was largely lesponsible for the founding 
of the agricultural college at Gaiton and 
for the state experimental farms Dur- 
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ing this busy period o£ Thynne’s life 
he ilso repiesented Queensland at the 
i8gi federal convention, at the colonial 
conference held m Canada in 1894, at the 
postal conference at Hobart in 1895, and 
at the Pacific Cable conference m 1895-6 
He was associated with the foundation 
of the university of Queensland, became 
a member of the fiist senate in 1910, 
vice-chancellor in 1916, and chancellor 
in igab During the 1914-18 war he 
worked with immense energy as chair- 
man of the recruiting committee, resign- 
ing this post to cairy on a campaign for 
conscription He had joined the Queens- 
land volunteer defence foice when a 
young man in 1867 and had attained the 
lank of lieutenant colonel He was a 
first-rate rifle-shot, having twice won the 
Queen’s piize, and moie than once cap- 
tained the Queensland iifle team His 
other inteiests may be suggested by the 
fact that at various times he was piesi 
dent of the Queensland ambulance bug 
ade, the boy scouts association, the cham- 
ber of agriculture, the law association, 
and was chairman of the board of tech- 
nical education He retained his seat in 
the legislative council until his death 
on 27 February 1927 He was married 
twice, (1) to Mary, daughtei of William 
Cairncross, and (2) to Mrs L G Come, 
who survived him with three sons and 
foul dnughtei s of the first marriage 
Thynne, wJio had a lovable personal- 
ity, was a well-educated man, a persua- 
sive speaker, a sound lawyer and a good 
soldier As a politician he did excellent 
work for the dairying industry in 
Queensland, endeavouied to leform the 
legislative council from within, and 
when the first effort was made to abolish 
it fought m defence of it with great 
ability He was strongly patriotic, and 
never spared himself during a long 
life devoted to working for hw adopted 
country, for which he had much aflec- 
tion 

The Bitsbane Courier, 28 Febiuarj 1927 The 
Daily Mail Brisbane 28 lebiuary 1927 C A 
Bemays, Queensland Poltitcs during Sixty Tears 


TILLYARD, Robert John (1881 1937), 
Jtiis first name is sometimes given as 
Robin, entomologist and geologist, was 
the son of J J Tillyard and was born at 
Norwich on 31 January 1881 He was 
educated at Dovei College and intended 
to entei the army but was rejected on 
account of having suffered from rheu- 
matism He won a scholaiship for 
classics at Oxfoi d and another for 
mathematics at Cambridge, and decided 
to go to Queen’s College, Cambridge 
He graduated senior optime in 1 903 He 
went to Austialia in 1904 and was ap 
pointed second mathematics and science 
master at Sydney Grammar School Nine 
years later he resigned and did a research 
degree m biology at Sydney university 
and took his lesearch B Sc degree in 
1914 He was seriously injured in a rail- 
way acadent in this year and had a slow 
recoveiy, but m 1915 became Linnean 
Macleay Fellow in Zoology at the univer- 
sity of Sydney He was appointed lecturer 
m Zoology m 1917 In the same year he 
published m the Cambridge Zoological 
series, The Biology of Diagonfttes, and 
he also received the Crisp prize and 
medal of the Linnean Society of Lon- 
don In 1920 he was appointed chief of 
the department of biology at the Caw- 
thron Institute, Nelson, New Zealand 
In the same year the honorary degree 
of D Sc was conferred on him by Cam- 
budge university 

Tillyard did good work in New Zea- 
land and established a reputation for his 
work on the biological control of plant 
and insect pests He is popularly best 
known for his introduction of a small 
wasp as an agent for controlling woolly 
aphis in apple-trees In 1925 he was 
elected a fellow of the Roy^ Society, 
London, and in the following year he 
published his book on The Insects of 
Australia and New Zealand, a compre- 
hensive work with many illustrations 
In this yeai he was awarded the True- 
man Wood medal of the Royal Society 
of Alts and Science, London, and was 
appointed assistant-directoi of the Caw- 
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thron Institute He letuinecl to \ustralia 
m iqs8 to become' chief Commonwealth 
entomologist under the Council for 
Scientific and Industiial Researcli He 
held this position foi six )eais, but the 
state of his health compelled him to le 
tiic on a pension in 1934 W^hile he was 
holding this position he was awaided 
the R M Johnston memoiial medal of 
the Royal Society of Tasmania m 1929 
and the Claike memorial medal of the 
Royal Societ) of New South Wales in 
1931 In 1935 he was given the von 
Muellei medal His health improved 
aftei his retnement and he busily con 
tinucd his scientific studies He was 
well known in the United States which 
he had visited moie than once He died 
following a mo tot accident on 13 Janu 
1937 He mairied in igog Patiicia 
Ciuske who suivived him with tour 
daughters In his last yeais Tillyard was 
much interested in some woik on sup- 
posed picCambiian fossils in South 
Australia which was done in coopeia- 
tion with Edgeworth David (qv) The 
account of then investigations is con 
tamed in Memoti on Fossils of the late 
Pie-Cambiian, by David and Tillyard, 
published in 1936 

Tillyard had gieat enthusiasm and 
poweis of work and was one of the most 
active-minded of men He did important 
woik in Auslialian palaeontology in his 
studies of Penman and Triassic insects, 
and was a foremost authority on fossil 
insects generally His predominant mtei- 
cst, however, lay in the evolution of 
diflEerent types of insects and then bio 
logical control As ‘an entomologist he 
had a world-wide reputation His pub 
lished papeis must have approached 
200 Some of them were appearing 
in Amenca m the last year of his 
life He wns also much interested in 
psychical phenomena, and attempted 
to apply scientific methods to their in- 
vestigation 

A D Imms l\atine ^0 January 1937, S' Chap 
man, Qiiarterl^ Journal of the Geological Society 
of london, 1937 The Sydney Morning Herald, 
14 January 1937 ^ 
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TITHERADGE, GroRCE Sution (1848 
iqib), actoi, was boin at Portsmouth, 
England, on 9 December 1848 He made 
his first appeal ance on the stage at the 
Theatre Royal, Portsmouth, subse- 
quently supported Chailes Dillon in 
Shakespcaiian plays, and in 1873 played 
the junioi lead at Bristol In 1876 he 
was Joseph Surface in the Chippendale 
classical company, and in the same yeai 
played Hamlet at Calcutta On 1 Janu 
aiy 1877 he was the Herald at the Cal 
cLitta Duibar and proclaimed Queen 
Victoiia Empress of India He made his 
first appeal ance in London in Octobei 
1877, and on 8 Apiil 1878 played lago 
to the Othello of Henry Forrester He 
visited India a second time and, going 
on to Australia, made his first appear 
ance there in May 1879 as Lord Arthur 
Chilton in False Shame He joined the 
London Comedy Company at Sydney in 
1880 Aftei a woild tour including the 
United States, Titheiadge was engaged 
111 1883 by \Viniainson and Garne*r to 
come to Austialia and play Wilfred 
De'nvei in The Silver King He made a 
great success in this character, and m 
leading parts m other popular dramas of 
the period He joined the Brough and 
Boucicault (qv) company in 1887, and 
for 10 years played lead in plays by 
Robeitson, Grundy, Jones, Pinero and 
othei dramatists of the period There 
was one Shakespearian production. 
Much Ado About Nothing, m which 
Titheradge was an excellent Benedick 
to the Bcatiice of Mrs Brough He must 
have played something like 100 parts 
111 Australia, not one without distinc- 
tion, and many seemed almost fault- 
less Possibly Ins Aubrey Tanqueray and 
Village Priest letumed most often to the 
memories of play-goers of the time He 
w-ent 10 London in 1898, and played with 
success with Mis Patrick Campbell, in- 
cluding his old part of Aubrey Tan- 
queray, and was with her company in 
Amenca m 1902, amoi^ his parts being 
Sdiwartze in Magda In January 1903 
he played Piofessor Rubeck at the Ira- 
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penal Theatre, London, in Ibsen’s When 
We Dead Awaken, and later in the year 
toured Ameiica with Henry Miller and 
Margaret Anglin in Camille, The DeviVs 
Disciple, and other plays He was in the 
United States again late in 1905, and 
louied with Sothern and Julia Marlowe 
In England in 1907 he was with Sir 
John Hare’s company in Caste and A 
Pail of Spectacles He returned to Aus- 
tialia in 1908 and in that year and in 
1909 played in The Thief, The Taming 
of the Shrew, The Village Priest, The Sil- 
vei King and other plays Dm mg the 
remainder o£ his life Titheiadge made 
only occasional appearances, among 
them being in The Village Piiest, with 
Mis Brough in 1912, Shy lock to the 
Poitia of Ellen Terry at her benefit at 
Sydney in 1914, and Geoige II in a Lewis 
\ValIer production of A Fan Highway- 
man He died at Sydney on 22 January 
1916 He mained about 1879 Alma 
San ton who sun i\ ed him with a son and 
SIX daughters, of whom Madge Tither 
adge, born in Melbourne, m 1887, made 
a reputation as an actress in London, 
playing many leading parts The son, 
Dion Titheradge, born in Melbourne in 
1889, after experience as an actor in 
Australia, USA and England, became 
well-known as a pioducer and author of 
many plays and scenarios 
Tidier adge was over medium height, 
well-formed, and an artist to his finger 
tips He was the peisonification of 
natural acting, and every gesture seemed 
the inevitable one It was said of him 
that to play Aubrey Tanqueray he only 
needed to play himself, a cultured 
gentleman But he would have dissented 
strongly from this, he had no patience 
with the “typing" of actors which be- 
came so prevalent in the present century 
And though be believed m naturalness 
on the stage he considered it was being 
overdone and was leading to dullness, 
when he returned to England at the dose 
of the century Personally Titheradge 
was everywhere much respected, he was 
president of the Actors’ Association of 


A.ustialia at the time of his death The 
charm ol his personality is well sug 
gested m the article in the Book fellow 
leferred to below In private life he 
was interested in the glowing of daffo 
dlls and in botany 

The Sydney Moimng Herald, 34 Januarj 1916, 
II /lo’s Who in the Theatre, 1914 The Bookfel 
loto, 1 December 1911, The Lone Hand 1 Janu- 
ary 1913, personal knowledge 

TODD, Sir Charuls (1826-1910), post 
master-geneial and government astrono 
mei, South Australia, son of G Todd, 
was born at Islington, London, on 7 
July 1826, and was educated at Green 
wich In Decembei 1841 he entered the 
service of the royal observatory, Green- 
wich, undei Sir George Airey and in 
3846 was one of the earliest observers 
of the planet Neptune He was appointed 
assistant astronomer at the Cambridge 
observatoiy in 1847, and in May 1854 
was placed in chaigc of the galvanic 
department at Greenwich In February 
1855 he accepted the positions of 
supeimtendent of lelegiaphs and gov- 
ernment astronomer to South Australia 
He arrived at Adelaide on 5 Novembei 
1855 and found his department a very 
small one without a single telegraph 
line The fiist line was opened in Febru 
ary 1856, and in June of that yeai he 
recommended that a line between Adel- 
aide and Melbourne should be con 
striicted He personally rode ovci muclt 
of the country through which the line 
would have to pass In 1859 he conceived 
die idea of the transcontinental line 
from Adelaide to Darwin Most of the 
country in between except for the ex- 
plorations of Sturt (q V ) and others was 
unknown, and it was many years before 
Todd could convince the South Aus 
tialian government of the practicability 
of the scheme In 1868 the direct line 
between Adelaide and Sydney was com- 
pleted and was used to determine the 
141st meridian, the boundary line be 
tween South Australia and Victoria 
Todd’s calculations showed it to be 2J. 
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miles fiithei east than had pieviously 
been deiei mined This led to the long 
drawn-out dispute between the two col- 
onies By 1870 It had been decided that 
the tianscontinental line should be con 
stiucted though the other colonies de- 
clined to share in the cost The south- 
ern and northern sections of the line 
were let by contiact, and the 1000 miles 
in between was constructed by the de 
partment The contractor at the north- 
ern end thiew up his contiact and Todd 
had to go to the north himself and fin- 
ish It Everything had to be sent by sea 
and then caited, but he met each difl& 
culty as it arose, and overcame it success 
fully The line was completed on ss 
August 1873, but the cable to Darwin 
had broken and communication with 
England was not effected until ai Octo- 
bei Todd had been given the position 
of postmaster-general in 1870, and 
henceforth ruled as a benevolent auto 
crat thoioughly trusted by his staff and 
the rainisteis in chaige of his depart- 
ment His next great work was a line 
of about 1000 miles to Eucla, establish- 
ing communication between Adelaide 
and Perth In 1885 he attended the in- 
ternational telegraphic conference at 
Berlin He continued to control his de- 
paitment with ability, and when the 
colonies were federated in* 1901 it was 
found that, in spite of its large area and 
sparse population, South Australia was 
’the only one whose post and telegraphic 
department was earned on at a profit 
Todd continued in office as deputy- 
postmaster-general until 1905 

Though so much of his time was 
taken up by the duties of the postal 
department, Todd did not neglect his 
work as government astronomer The 
observatoiy was thoioughly equipped 
wuth astronomical and meteoiological 
instruments, and he contributed valu- 
able observations to the scientific world 
on the transits of Venus m 1874 and 
1882, the cloudy haze over Jupiter m 
1876, the parallax of Mars in 1878, and 
on other occa^ons He took much mter- 


est in meteorology and enlisted his army 
of postal officials as meteorological ob 
seiveis He selected the site of the new 
obseivalory foi Peith in 1895 and advised 
on the building and instruments to be 
obtained He was the author of numer- 
ous papers on scientific subjects, many of 
which were punted in the Monthly 
Notices of the Royal Astionomical 
Society He retired in December 1906 
having been over 51 years in the service 
of the South Austialian goveinment He 
retained his vigour of mind and much 
of his bodily activity until shortly be- 
fore his death near Adelaide on 29 Janu 
aiy 1910 Todd was a leading spiiit in 
the Royal Society of South Austialia, 
the Astronomical Society, and the In- 
stitute of Surveyors, he was on the coun- 
cil of the university, and was vice-presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of the pub- 
lic libraiy, museum and ait galleiy He 
was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Astionomical Society in 1864 and of 
the Royal Society in 1889 He was an 
honoiary fellow of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, Cambridge gave him the 
honorary degree of M A in 1886, and 
he was created C M G m 1872 and 
KCMG in 1893 He married in 18515 
Alice Gillara, daughter of E Bell of 
Cambridge, who died in 1898, and was 
survived by a son and four daughters 
His daughtei, Gwendoline, mamed 
Professor, afterwards Sir, William Henry 
Bragg, O M , F R S (q v ), and became 
the mother of Sir William Lawrence 
Bragg, FRS 

Todd was a man of great amiability 
and kindness His besetting weakness 
was a habit of punning, but some of his 
playing with words was very good 
When asked by a steward would he have 
some tea he replied, “Oh, yes, without 
T, I would be odd “ He was extremely 
able, painstaking and industrious, a 
good judge of men who was honoured 
by his subordinates and trusted by 
politicians He did valuable astronomi- 
cal and meteorological work, he de- 
veloped and managed the South Aus- 
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tralian post and telegraph department 
with complete success, and his building 
of the transcontinental telegraph line in 
the conditions then existing was a re 
markable achievement 

The Advertisei, Adelaide gi January iqio 
The Register, Adelaide, 31 January 1910 
Monthly Notices of the Royal Asti onomtcal 
Society, February ign, p 272 J H Heaton, 
Australian Dictionary of Dates 

TOMPSON, Charlls (1806 1883), first 
Auslralian-boin poet to publish a \ol 
ume, was born in 1806 at Sydney He 
was educated at the Rev Heniy Fulton's 
fq V ) school at Castlei eagh, and entered 
the New South Wales public sei\ice In 
1826 he published Wild Notes pom the 
Lyie of a Native Minstiel, by Charles 
Tompson, jun , the fiist \olume of \erse 
by one of the nati\ e born to be pub 
lished in Australia He wiote some \erse 
and much prose in later life, none of 
which has been collected in a \olume 
One poem, Australia^ a tianslation of a 
Latin prize poem by S Smith, appeared 
in the Sydney Gazette for ly December 
1829, and was published shoitly after 
as a two paged pamphlet, now very rare 
Tompson was a clerk of petty sessions 
at Pemith in 1836 and subsequently at 
Camden He was then appointed third 
clerk in the legislative council of New 
South Wales, rose to be clerk of 
parliaments in the legislative council, 
and, in i860, clerk of the legislative 
assembly, where he was much liked by 
members as a courteous and obliging 
officer He retired on a pension in 1869 
and died at Sydney on 5 January 1883 
He was only 20 yeais old when his vol- 
ume was published Considered as 
juvenilia it has some merit, but its chief 
interest lies m its having been the first 
of Its kind 

The Sydney Morning Herald 8 January 1883 P 
Serle, A Jiibltography of Australasian Poetry 
and Verse, H M Green, An Outline of Aus- 
tralian Literature Histoiical Records of Aus 
Iralia, scr I vol Will, J A Ferguson Btbho 
graphy of Australia 


TORRENS, Sir Robert Richard (1814 
1884), pioneer and author of simplified 
system of transferring land, was bom at 
Goik, li eland, in 1814 His fathei. 
Colonel Robert Torrens, F R S , the dis- 
tinguished economist, was one of the 
founders of South Australia Among his 
many woiks is a volume on the Coloniza- 
tion of South Australia, published m 
1835, and as chairman of the South 
Australian commissioners he had much 
influence on the fortunes of the new 
settlement m its early days of difficulty 
He mairied Charity Chute, and Robeit 
Richard Torrens was their eldest son 
He was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, wheie he graduated M A He 
went to Australia in 1839 and in the 
same yeai maiiied Barbaia, widow of 
Augustus George Anson In Febiuaiy 
1841 he was collector of customs at Adel- 
aide, and it is probable that he had 
received this position directly he amved 
In the enlaiged legislative counal 
elected in July 1851 Torrens was one of 
the four official nominees nominated 
by the governor and when responsible 
government came m in October 1856 
Tonens became tieasurci in the min- 
istry of B T Finniss (qv) He was 
elected as one of the members of the 
house of assembly for the city of Adel- 
aide in the new parliament, and on 1 
September 1857 became premier, but 
his gov ernment lasted less than a month 
In December of the same year he passed 
his celebrated bill for the transfer of 
real property through the assembly The 
system was that pioperty was transferred 
by registration of title instead of by 
deeds, and it has since been widely 
adopted throughout the world Attempts 
have been made to minimize the credit 
due to Torrens for his great achieve- 
ment, and It has been stated that An- 
thony Forster, then editor of the Adelaide 
Register, made the original suggestion 
In the preface to his The South Aus- 
tialian System of Conveyancing by 
Registration of Title, published at Adel 
aide m 1859, Torrew stated that his 
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inteiest in the question had been iioused 
22 years befoie thiough the misfortunes 
of a relation and liiend, and that he 
had been working on the problem foi 
many years '\Vhoe\ei fiist suggested the 
piesent method winch may ha\t owed 
something to a repoit piesented to the 
house of commons on 15 May 1857, it 
was Toriens who put it into piacticable 
shape and fought it through pailiament 
m spite of \iolent opposition from the 
legal profession He latci visited Vit 
toiia and assisted in bunging in the new 
system in that colony In 1863 he left 
Australia, settled in England and 
was a membei of the house of commons 
for Cambridge from 1868 to 1874 He 
was created KCMG m 1872, and 
G C M G in 1884, {The Tunes, 24 May 
1884) He died on 31 A.ugust 1884 In 
addition to the volume aheady men- 
tioned he published Speeches by R R 
Tottens (1858), A Handy Book on the 
Real Picperty Act of South Austtalia 
(1862), Transpot tation Constdeted as a 
Punishment and as a Mode of Founding 
Colonies (1863), and An Essay on the 
Ttansfer of Land by Registtation (1882) 

The Times, 3 September 1884, The South Aus 
trahan Register, 11 September 1881 L Hoddei, 
The History of South Australia 

TOWNS, Robert (c 1791-1873), busi 
nessraan, pastoralist, and foundei of 
lownsville, was boin at Long Hoiseley, 
Northumberland, England, on 10 No 
vcmbei 1794 This is the date usually 
given, and it agrees witli Ins death notice 
111 the Sydney Motmng Hetald of 12 
April 1873 which stated that he was then 
111 his seventy ninth yeai 1 he date 
given by the Ausltaliaii t ucyclopaedia, 
1791, appears liowevei, to be more likely, 
as after being educated at a v illagc school 
lowns went to sea, was a mate in 18 ii, 
and a master in the following year In 
1813 he was captain of a brig in the 
Mediterranean, and in 1827 he made 
his first voyage to Australia as captain 
of The Brothets In 1833 he niained the 
sister of W G M^cntwoith (qv ), and 


in 1842 established a mei can tile and 
shipping business at Sydney He after 
wards bought station pioperties in 
Queensland, and about i860 or a little 
later began glowing cotton, employing 
South Sea islandeis to do the cultivation 
and picking Many attempts had been 
made to glow cotton m Austi ilia befoie 
this time, but Towns was the first to do 
so on a large scale Realizing that a poit 
was needed on the Queensland coast 
noith ot Bowen, Towns arranged foi 
explorations to be made from his 
stations, a suitable site was found at 
Cleveland Bay, and on 10 October 1865 
It was gazetted as a poit of entry and 
named Townsville Woikmg practically 
until the end Towns died at Sydney on 

II April 1873 He had been a member 
of the legislative council fiom 1856, and, 
although he did not take a leading part 
m politics, his advice was much sought 

III matteis affecting business A shrewd, 
gcneioLis, active, and independent man. 
Towns in his time was one of the 
leading citizens of Sydney, always intei- 
ested in anything that would be for 
tlie good of the colony 

The Sydney Morning Herald, 12 Apul 1873, J 
H Heiton, Australian Dictionary of Dates P 
Mennell, Dictionary of Australasian Biography, 
L Palmer, Early Days in North Queensland p 
150, Jubilee History of Queensland, p 180 

TOZER, Sir HoR\cr (18J4-1916), poli- 
tician, son of H T N fo/er, was bom 
at Port Maccjuarie, New South ^Valcs, 
in Apiil 1844 Educated at the Collegiate 
School, Newcastle, he was admitted to 
practise as a solicitor at Brisbane in 
i866 He settled at Gympic, establishetl 
a successful practice and was alderman 
in the town’s first council, elected in 
1880 In 1888 he was elected to the 
legislative assembly, and was colonial 
secretary m the second Griffith (q v ) 
ministry fiom August 1890 to Maich 
1893, held the same position m the Me 
Ilwraith (q V ) Nelson (q v ) ministry 
until October 1 893, and was home secre- 
t.iry in the Nelson mimstiy until Maich 
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1898 In 18915 he bi ought in a very 
moderate shops cail} closing bill which 
passed the assembl) but v\as 1 ejected 
by the legislative council In the follow 
ing yeai, howevci, he succeeded in pas- 
sing a factories and shops act which, 1 
though It did not go veiy fai, was 
important on account of its being the 
first Queensland act legulating houis 
and conditions In the same year under 
his direction the public libiaiy and the 
national ait gallery vveie founded at 
Biisbane In 1898 he was appointed 
agent-general lor Queensland in Lon- 
don and held the position with ability 
until 1909, when he letiied on account 
of failing health He leturncd to Queens 
land and died at Brisbane on 20 August 
1916 He mariied, (1) Mary Hoyles Wil 
son, and (a) Louisa Lord, who died in 
1908 He was suivived by two sons and 
two daughteis He was created K C M G , 
in 1897 

Tozer was a man of ability who first 
made his reputation as an authority in 
mining law He had an impressive man- 
ner and was a fluent, though not really 
good speaker He was, however, a very 
well-known peisonality in his time, and 
showed much capability as an adminis- 
trator W E Roth (9 v ) in dedicating 
his Ethnological Studies to Tozer m 
1897 spoke of his “determined efforts to 
ameliorate the condition of the Queens- 
land aboriginal" 

The Brisbane Couuer si \ugiist 1916 C A 
Beruavs Queensland Politics during Sixtv Years 
fVho^s Who, 1916, Debretis Peerage, etc, 1916 

TRAILL, WiLiiAM Henry (c 184a- 
1902), journalist, only son of John Traill 
oi Westeve, Orkney Islands, was born 
in London about the yeai 184a, and was 
educated at Edinbuigh and London 
Ouginally intended for tJie army, he 
emigiated to Australia when 17 years 
of age, landed at Sydney, went to Bris- 
bane, and then became a jackeroo on 
a station near Dalby About two years 
later he was left a small patrimony and 
returned to England He stayed for i 


only a few months, and going again to 
Queensland, became managei of the 
Maioon Estate in the Beaudeseit dis 
trict He did not stay long in this posi 
tion but visited Melbourne and joined 
I the mines department, then leturned to 
Queensland and w'as given a position 
in the lands depaitment He began do- 
ing journalistic work and in 1869 gave 
up his position to go on the literary 
staff of the Brisbane Comiet He sub- 
sequently purchased the Dai ling Downs 
Gazette, but later leturned to the 
Courier, and m 1878 became editor of 
the Sydney Mail He held this position 
for about a year, resigning to become 
Reuter’s agent for New South Wales 
At the end of January i88o the Bulletin 
was started and Traill began contiibut 
mg leaders to it As the result of libel ac- 
tions against that journal it fell into the 
, hands of its printer He sold it to Tiaill 
who met Archibald (qv) and Haynes, 
the original propiietois, and agieed with 
them to transfci a fourth inteiest to 
each of them on similar teims to those 
of the sale to him They agieed to work 
together to make the Bulletin a success, 
but soon afterwards Haynes and Archi- 
bald were imprisoned for failing to pay 
the costs of the Clontarf libel action, 
and Traill became editor He fixed its 
political policy, “land nationalization 
and protection, championed the Irish 
home rule case and look a very 
practical interest m its welfare— from 
the production of a bnlliantly-written 
unanswerable leader, to the phlegmatic 
explosions of an obsolete gas engine" 
(J F Archibald, the Lone Hand, Sep 
tember 1907) Having handed over the 
editorship to Archibald, Traill m 1883 
went to Ameiica and engaged Living- 
stone Hopkins (q V ) as a comic draughts- 
man, and about two years later tiavelled 
to England and engaged Phil May (q v ) 
for similar work These tw’o men did ic- 
raarkable work, and weie largely le- 
sponsible for the success of the Bulletin 
In April 1886 Traill sold his interest m 
the Bulletin and a fevw years later was 
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elected a member of the legislate e as- 
sembly foi South Sydney He was de- 
feated in 1895 afterwards was 

engaged m pastoial and mining pursuits 
in New South Wales and Queensland 
Towaids the end of his life he lived at 
Brisbane and wrote for the Queensland 
go\ernment, 4 Queenly Colony, pub- 
lished in igoi He died at Brisbane on 
21 May 1902 He was twice married and 
left a widow, fom sons and three 
daughters 

Physically a big man, Traill had a 
lemarkable peisonality a diiect and 
foiceful style of writing, deep-iooted 
convictions, and complete honesty 

The Brisbane Courier 22 May 1902, The Sydney 
Morning Herald 52 Mny 1902 The Genesis of 
the Bulletin, The Lone Hand, September to 
December 1907, A Century of Journalism, p 688 

TRENWITH, WiiLiAM Arihur (1847- 
1925), Laboui leader, was born at Laun- 
ceston, Tasmania, in 1847 He was the 
second son of a Coinish bootmaker and 
began to learn this trade in his ninth 
yeai In 1868 he went to Melbourne 
where he worked as a bootmaker In 
1879 succeeded in forming a boot- 
makeis’ union, and stood for Villiers 
and Heytesbury as a Radical candidate 
for the legislative assembly, but was 
defeated In 1886 he went t6 Adelaide 
in connexion with a strike m his trade 
and succeeded in drawing up a scale 
of wages which was accepted by both 
parties He also organized a board of 
conciliation with representatives from 
both the employers and the workmen 
which lasted m Adelaide for a con- 
siderable time In the same year he stood 
for parliament at Richmond, Victona, 
but was again defeated However, in 
1887 he was elected president of die 
Melbourne trades hall and two years 
later was returned to the legislative 
assembly for Richmond, and held this 
seat until he resigned in November 
1903 to enter federal politics 

In the legislative assembly Trenwith 
became the pioneer of the Labour party 


in Victoiian politics, and fought haid 
and had gi eat influence duiing the 
disastious shipping strike of 1890 In 
1897 elected a member of the 

federal convention and sat on the con- 
stitutional committee He was minister 
for railways and vice piesident of the 
boaid of land and woiks m the Turner 
(qv) minis tiy fiom Novembei 1900 to 
Febiuary 1901, and joined to those offices 
chief secretaiy in the Peacock 
(q\) ministry fiom Febiuary 1901 to 
June 1902 He bioke with the Labom 
paity in 1901, as he felt unable to sign 
the pledges demanded of him, and 
m 1902 came under the displeasuie of 
the then powerful David Syme (q v ), pio- 
piietor of the Age This combination of 
circumstances cieated some sympathy for 
Tienwith and at the second Common- 
wealth election held in 1903 he headed 
the poll in Victoria for the senate He 
lemamcd a senatoi until 1910, when 
the Labour paity swept the polls and 
he was defeated That closed his politi- 
cal caieer though he afterwards stood 
unsuccessfully for the Denison electorate 
m Tasmania He died on 26 Tuly 

1935 

Trenwith did good pioneer woik for 
the Labour party m Victoria and had 
great influence between 1880 and igoo 
He was a good and logical speakei, and 
although looked upon as a demagogue 
by the conservatives of his period, was 
m leahty moderate and reasonable in 
his efforts to improve the conditions of 
labour 

Thr Atqits md The Age, Melbourne, 28 July 
1923 P Mdiiicll The D ettonary of Australasian 
Jiwgtfi()}i\ I! G liiintr A History of the Col^ 
ony of Victoria 

TROTT, George Hfnry Stlvens (1866- 
1917), cricketer, was born at Colling- 
wood, Melbourne, on 5 August i866 He 
began his career m first-class cricket in 
the 1885 6 season when he represented 
Victoria against South Australia He was 
soon in the front rank of Australian 
cricketers, and visited England on four 
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occasions, in 1888, 1890, 1893 1896, 

on the last occasion captainins^ the team 
He was an excellent bat whose meiit 
could not be gauged by a\erages, as he 
often showed to most advantage when 
his team was in difficulties In the test 
match at Lords in 1896 the Austialians 
made a very poor score in the first 
innings, but in the second Trott made 
a great effort in scoring 143 and with 
S E Gregoiy put on asi for the fourth 
wicket He was a fine slow bowler with 
an especially good leg break and an 
almost perfect length He was a good 
point and a first-rate captain, imperturb- 
able and good-humoured no matter how 
the game might be going In January 
1898 after playing a good innings on 
a day of extreme heat at Melbourne, 
he had an attack of sunstroke, which 
combined with somewhat convivial 
habits arising out of his good fellowship, 
probably led to his mind becoming 
temporarily deranged Though confined 
foi a period he could still enjoy 
batting and bowling, but when his 
turn came to field he would stroll 
to the edge of the ground and join 
the spectators He was sensible enough 
for that, or possibly he never lost 
his sense of humour He recovered 
and subsequently played fiist-class 
cricket, but was never quite the same 
man again He died after a long illness 
on 9 No\ ember 1917 He was a general 
favourite and as an Australian captain 
probably ranked next after Noble (q v ) 
In private life he belonged to the postal 
service 

His younger brother, Albert Edwin 
Trott (1873-1914), was also a great 
cricketer He sprang into fame m the 
test match at Adelaide in 1895 when 
he scored 38 and 72 against Stoddart’s 
team, both times not out, and in the 
last innings of the game took eight 
wickets for 43 For some unexplained 
reason he was left out of the 1896 Aus- 
tralian team, and going to London he 
qualified for Middlesex In 1899 and 
1900 he was probably the best all-round 


player in England, but he took little 
care of himself and his powers gradu- 
ally declined He played for Middlesex 
for the last time m 1910 and was after- 
wards an umpiie He had a long illness, 
and being without hope of lecovery, 
shot himself on 30 July 1914 At his best 
he was a great bowlei, a good bat and 
great hitter, the only man who had hit 
a ball over the pavilion at Lords, and 
near the wicket was one of the best 
fieldsmen of his time, with a sure pair 
of hands 

The Age Melbourne 10 November 1917 The 
Argus, Melbourne, 12 November 1917 Wtsden, 
1915 and 1918 personal knowledge 

TRUMBLE, Hugh (1867-1938), crick- 
eter, the son of William Trumble, was 
born at Melbourne on la Mav 1867 
Educated at Hawthorn Grammar School, 
he entered the service of the National 
Bank of Australasia in 1887 came 
into notice as a crickefer at tlie end of 
that year when on his first appearance 
for Victoria he took seven wickets for 
5a runs against a strong New South 
Wales team He continued to do great 
service as a bowler for his state until 
1904 when he retired from representative 
cricket His last performance was one 
of his greatest In the final test match 
against ^Varner’s team he took seven 
wickets for a 8 runs including the hat 
trick In test matches he took more 
wickets than any other bowler In 31 
matches 141 were captmed foi an a\er- 
age of ao 88 In interstate matches he took 
811 wickets for an average of just over 
ao He had five tours in England and 
took altogether 606 wickets for an aver- 
age of 16 6 

After his letirement Trumble was 
able to attend more closely to his busi- 
ness and became branch manager of his 
bank at Kew in 1908 On 30 November 
1911 he resigned this position to become 
secretary of the Melbourne Cricket Club 
He carried out his duties with conspicu- 
ous success There had been friction be- 
tween the club and the Victorian Cricket 
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Association in the past, but Tiumble 
leali/ed that this was bad foi the game 
and woiked for peace He nevei neglec 
ted the interests of his club, but his 
quiet tactfulness giadually woie do\Mi 
the ill-feeling that lemained He died 
at Melbourne on 14 August 1938 He 
man led m 1902, Florence Christian, 
who suivived him with six sons and two 
daughters He was also survived by two 
bi others, the eldei, J W Tiumble, an 
excellent all round international cricketei 
who letiied early and became a well- 
known solid toi, and Thomas Tiumble, 
CMG, CBE, boin in 1872, who was 
secretary for defence 1918 27 and then 
official secretary to the high coramissionei 
foi Australia in London 
Trumble was six feet four in height 
and well-built He was quiet in mannei, 
with a keen sense of humour that never 
peimitted him to become excited either 
on or off the field As a cncketei he 
developed into a good bat with an excel- 
lent drive thiough the covers and he was 
very sure at first slip He was a uue 
medium-pace right hand bowler with a 
good off break, an outward swing with 
the arm, and well concealed variation 
of pace This enabled him to do some 
of his best performances on wickets 
which gave no help to the bowlei, and 
made him one of the best howleis in 
the history ol the game 

The Argue and The Age, Melbourne, 15 Angus' 
1938 Tile Spotting Globe, Melbourne 18 Mairh 
1939, E E Bean, Test Ct/ckei in Lngland and 
Australia, personal knowledge 

TRUMPER, Victor Thomas (1877- 
1915), cricketer, was bom at Sydney, on 
2 November 1877 While at the Crown- 
street school he showed ability as a bats- 
man and when only 17 yeais old made 
67 for a team of juniors against A E 
Stoddart’s English team In the 1894-5 
season he played for New South Wales 
against South Australia, but made only 
11 runs in his two innings At his 
next attempt he did no better, and he 
was left out a€ lepresentative cricket 


foi two yeaib M A Noble (q \ ), always 
a good ]udge, was confident about his 
ability, but it was only aftei some con 
novel sy that he was made a last minute 
selection for the 1899 Austialian team 
He soon showed his ability, scoring 135 
not out against England at Loids, and 300 
not out against Sussex After that his 
position as a gieat batsman became es- 
tablished His most lemarkable season 
was with the Australian team in England 
111 1902 It was one of the w'ettest sum- 
meis on record, yet Trumper in 53 
innings scored 2570 luns, and without a 
single not out, had an average of 48 49 
His century before lunch at Manchestei 
against England on a bad wicket was 
possibly the gieatest innings ever 
played His health m latei seasons was 
at times uncertain and in some yeais 
he did not play much fin st class cricket 
Yet his last 68 innings, in 1910 14, gave 
him an average of 60 In all he played 
402 innings m fiist-class matches for 
17,150 runs at an aveiage of just over 
45 His ability as a batsman, howevei, 
cannot be valued by aveiages or the 
number of runs made His great mastei- 
ship was shown on bad wickets, for when 
othci batsmen were struggling merely to 
keep their wickets intact, he was still 
able to time the ball and execute strokes- 
all round the wncket In February 1913 
a match was played for his benefit be- 
tween New South ^Vales and the rest 
of Australia which, with subscriptions, 
yielded nearly £3000 This was placed 
in the hands of trustees Trumper's 
health declined during 1914 and de- 
veloping Bright’s disease he died on 
28 June 1915 He was survived by his 
widow, a son and a daughter 
Trumper was modest, retiring, and 
generous A strict teetotaller and non- 
smoker, his general conduct was an 
example to Ins fellow players, and he 
WMS a great favourite with the public 
both in England and Australia He was 
tall and slight, with great reach, the 
power of his strokes came from perfect 
timing, full arm swing and follow 
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tlirough M A Noble had no hesitation 
in calling him the world’s greatest bats- 
man, a genius without compeer He was 
the perfection of grace, and anyone 
who had seen him bat would always 
carry a mental picture of his carefree 
dancing down the pitch to comert a 
peifectly pitched ball into a half-\olley 

The Sydney Morning Herald aq and 30 Tune 
i9>5. M Noble, The Game's the Thing, chap 
ters X and XI form an admirable study of 
Trumpet as man and cricketer Wtsden, 1916, 
Neville Cardus, The Sporting Globe Melhournt 
28 September 1940 personal knowledge 

TUCKER, Tldor St George (1862- 
1906), artist, was the son of Captain 
Charlton Nassau Tucker, a cavalry offi 
cer in the East India Company’s service 
He was born in London in 1862 and 
came to Melbourne m 1881 He studied 
at the national gallery school and aftei 
wards at Pans He returned to Mel- 
bourne and about the yeai 1893 was 
associated with E Phillips Fox (qv) 
in the conduct of the Melbourne art 
school He was back m London in 1899 
working in a studio at Chelsea, and had 
two paintings in the 1900 Royal 
Academy exhibition, two in 1901 and 
one m 1902 He died in London in 1906 
He suffered much from ill health and 
his work is comparatively little known 
He did some good painting m oils which 
found more favour with brother artists 
than with the public He is represented 
in the corporation art gallery at Derby, 
England, in the national gallery, 
Melbourne, and in the Warrnambool 
gallery 

W Moore, The Story of Australian Art TIueme 
Becker, Allgemeines Lextkon der Bildenden 
Kunstler, A Graves, The Royal Academy Lx 
hihitors 

TURNER, Sir George (1851-1916), 
premier of Victona and Commonwealth 
treasurer, son of Alfred Turner, was 
born m Melbourne on 8 August 1851, 
and was educated at the Model school 
and the university of Melbourne He 
entered a solicitor’s office as a clerk, and 


some yeais aftenvaids was articled and 
completed a couise at the universitv 
In 1881 he was admitted to practise as 
a solicitoi and -went into partnership 
with Samuel Lvons He was an eaily 
member of the Australian Natives’ As- 
sociation In 1886 he was elected a mem- 
bei of the St Kilda city council, Mas 
mayor in 1887, and in March 1889 was 
elected to repiesent St Kilda in the 
Victorian legislative assembly In Apiil 
1891 he joined the Munro (q v ) ministry 
as minister of health and of trades and 
customs, and when this ministry was 
merged in the Shiels (q v ) ministry he 
also took over the duties of solicitor- 
general In 1894 much against his own 
desire he was elected leader of the 
opposition, and in September of that 
year became piemiti and treasurer He 
immediately set to work to restore the 
finances of Victoiia by making severe 
economies and increasing taxation, in- 
cluding for the first time an income 
tax By 1897 he was able to show a sui 
plus Piobably economies were ovei- 
done, schools weie starved and neglected, 
and the leeway had to be caught up in 
later years, but desperate circumstances 
called for desperate remedies Turner 
lepresented Victoria at the diamond 
jubilee of Queen Victoria in 1897, was 
created K G M G , and was made a privy 
councillor Oxford gave him the honor- 
ary degree of DCL and Cambndge 
LL D He remained in power until De 
cember 1899 when he was defeated bv 
McLean (q v) Among the moie impoit 
ant acts passed during his term as pic- 
mier were the introduction of the credit 
foncier system of advances to farmers, 
and old age pensions In November 
1900 he again became premier and 
treasurei 

Turner took little part in the early 
days of the struggle for federation, but 
at the premiers' conference held at 
Hobart in 1895, with Kingston he pre- 
pared a draft bill for the consideration 
of the conference, whicli with amend- 
ments was eventually agaeed to as “the 
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type of bill suitable foi gning effect 
to the lesolutions of the confeience” 
He was elected head of the poll as a 
lepresentative of Victoria at the 1897 
contention, but was not a mciiibei of 
any of the committees, and did not ap- 
parently exeicise an impoitant influence 
on the debates Before the lefeiendum 
of 1898 his cautious attitude of mind at 
first made him appeal to be luke-wann 
in his support, but towards the close of 
the campaign, in a speech at St Kilda, 
he told his audience that i£ they re- 
jected the constitution it would be a 
"national disaster and an e\erlastmg 
disgrace" When Lyne was given the task 
of forming the first federal ministry. 
Turner was invited to join it and de- 
clined He became treasurci in Barton’s 
ministry fiom January 1901 to Septem- 
ber 1 903, and in the first Deakin ministry 
fiom Septembei 1903 to April 1904 So 
little of a party man was he at this 
time that he was asked to accept the 
same position m Watson's Labour gov 
eminent when it succeeded Dcakm’s but 
declined it When four months latei 
the Reid McLean ministry was formed 
Turner again held the position of 
treasurer Eveiyone seemed to have felt 
that he was the “safe" man foi the 
position He was a good and hard-woik- 
ing administrator, but felt the strain of 
parliamentary work and had moie than 
one illness He became a private mem 
her when the second Beakin goieinment 
came into power, but did not seek re 
election in 1906, and completely retned 
from politics Shoitly aftei*wards he was 
appomted chairman of commissioners 
of the state savings bank of Victoria 
and held that position until his death 
at Melbourne on 13 August 1916 He 
married Miss Morgan in 187s, who sur- 
vived him with one daughiei 
Turnei was small of statuic, undis- 
tmguishcd-looking, modest and unas- 
suming, he never claimed to be more 
than a straightforward man of business 
He was not an orator, though he spoke 
clearly and simply, but he had tact. 


sincerity and shrewdness He did most 
useful woik foi Victoria when it was 
snuggling to recoveiy after the 1893 
banking crisis, and m the early troubled 
years of the federal parliament he gener- 
ally exercised a steadying influence of 
gieat value It was unfortunate that he 
was compelled to letire at a compaia- 
tnely early age, but he had set n good 
example of sound financing, and his 
woith was recognized by all parties 

rhe CMclopaedta of Victoria, 1903 The Age 
and The Argus Melbourne 14 August iqi6 
W Murdoch, Alfred Deakin, B R Wise, The 
Making of the Austialian Commonwealth, H 
G Turnei The First Decade of the Australian 
Commonuealth, H L Hall, Victoria's Part in 
the Australian Federation Movement 

TURNER, Hfnry Gyles (1831 1920), 
banker and historian, was born at Ken 
sington, London, on 12 December 1831 
He was educated at the Poland-street 
academy and at 15 years of age was 
apprenticed to William Pickering, the 
publishei In 1850 he joined the London 
joint stock bank and in September 1854 
sailed for Austiaha, anived in Mel- 
bourne on 4 Decembei, and joined the 
staff of the Bank of Australasia In 1865 
he became accountant of this bank, and 
in 1870 general manager of the Gom- 
merad Bank of Australia, then a com- 
paratively small institution Under his 
management it became one of the lead- 
mg banks of Australia In the bank 
Cl ISIS of 1893 It suffered very heavy 
losses and did not recover its position 
foi many years There can be no doubt 
that there was much over-tradmg, and 
Turner was blamed for the bad state 
of affairs He was, however, away in 
Europe on leave fiom February 1888 to 
March 1889, and it was during this 
period that the “boom" was at its 
height He had hoped to retire at a 
comparatively early age, but now had 
to set himself to recover the lost fortunes 
of the bank By 1901 the worst of its 
troubles were past and he was able to 
retire in his seventieth year 
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Turner had always been interested in 
literature and during his banking life 
did a good deal of writing In November 
1875 he called a meeting of his friends 
at his house and^ with the slender capital 
of £100, a literary magazine The Mel- 
bourne Review was started It lasted 
just 10 years and was not only the 
longest lived but the best purely Aus- 
tralian leview that appeared m the 
nineteenth centuiy Turner was jomt 
editor with Alexander Sutherland (q v ) 
during Its later years, and supplied much 
of the driving force Iii 1898 a volume 
on The Deii^opment of Australian Lit- 
erature, written m conjunction with 
Sutherland, was published, and after his 
retuement Turner wrote and published 
in 1904 his History of the Colony of Vic- 
tona in two volumes, a work of some 
value, not yet supeiseded The First De- 
cade of the Australian Commonwealth 
appeared m 1911, which was followed 
m 1913 by Our Own Little Rebellion^ 
the Story of the Eureka Stockade In 
1917 when in his eighty-sixth year Turner 
gave a public lecture on “The War and 
Literature” and succeeded in completely 
holding the attention of his audience 
He died at Melbourne on 30 November 
igso He married m September 1855 
Helen Ramsay who died in 1914, wiA- 
out issue His portrait by E Phillips Fox 
(q V ), is m the national gallery at Mel- 
bourne 

Apart from his historical wntings 
Turner was a busy worker He was at 
dijfferent times chainnan of the assoa- 
ated banks, president of the chamber of 
commerce, president of the Shakespeare 
Society, president of the trustees of the 
public library, museums and national 
gallery of Victoria, and held numerous 
other offices in a large variety of institu- 
tions He was tall, lean, and genial in 
manner, calm in judgment, and always 
reasonable His critical work in connex- 
ion with literature was of doubtful 
value, and his historical work at times 
shows a conservative bias But these 
things do not seriously detract from the 


value of the large amount of sound and 
careful work carried on through a long 
lifetime The bulk of his estate was left 
to charitable institutions, his manu- 
sciipts and a large selection from his fine 
library went to the public libraiy at 
Melbourne 

7 he Cyclopaedia of Victoria, 1903 The T ic 
toiian Historical Magazine, Afay 1921, The 
Book of the Public Library of Victona, 1906 ji 
The Argus, Melbourne, 1 December 1920 

TWELVETREES, William Harper 
(1848-1919), geologist, was born m Bed- 
fordshire, England, in 1848, and edu- 
cated at London and in Germany From 
1871 to 1880 he was employed at copper 
mines in eastern Russia, and from 1882 
to 1890 at the Lidjessi silver-lead mines 
in Asia Minor of which he was general 
manager fiom 1884 He came to Tas- 
mania m 1890 and followed vaiious 
occupations until August 1899, when he 
was appointed Tasmanian government 
geologist and chief inspector of mines In 
1914 the office of chief inspector of 
mines was made a separate one, but 
Twelvetrees continued to act as govern- 
ment geologist and director of the geo- 
logical survey of Tasmania until his 
deatli He woiked with eneigy and en- 
thusiasm ^nd his depaitment giew m 
size and importance He also interested 
himself in the Launceston museum, 
which was extended so that the excellent 
geological survey collection of speci- 
mens could be housed He died at 
Launceston after a short illness on 7 
November 1919 He was married twice, 
(1) to Miss Austen, (2) to Miss Genders 
who survived him He was awarded the 
Clarke medal of the Royal Society of 
New South Wales in 1912 Much of his 
writing will be found in the bulletins of 
the Tasmanian geological survey 
Twelvetrees was a moroughly amiable 
man, an excellent linguist speaking 
French, German and Russian fluently, 
and a good classical scholar He raised 
his department to a,* high degiee of 
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efficiency, and did valuable work foi 
the mining mdustiy in Tasmania 

The Examine) Launceston, 8 November 1919 
The Argus, Melbourne 8 November 1919 E 
VV Skeats David Lecture Some Foundeis 

of Austialian Geolog\ 

TYRRELL, William (1807-1879), first 
Anglican bishop of Newcastle, the 
youngest of 10 children of Timothy 
Tyrrell, Remembiancer of the City of 
London, was born on 31 January 1807 
He was educated at the Charterhouse 
as a day boy, and St John's College, Cam 
bridge, where he graduated in 1831 as 
fourth senior optime He had intended 
studying law, but about the time of his 
father’s death in 1832 he decided to 
entei the Church, and was ordained 
•deacon in September 1832 and priest a 
year later He was cuiate at Aylestone, 
near Leicestei foi about six yeais, was 
for a few months at Burnham, neai 
Maidenhead, and in 1839 became lectoi 
of Beaulieu in Hampshire In 1847 he 
was offered and accepted the position of 
bishop of the newly-cieated see of New- 
castle, New South Wales He sailed on 
18 September 1847 with two clergymen, 
seven candidates for ordination^ a school- 
master and schoolmistress, his house- 
keeper, gardenei and groom, with the 
wife and childien of his gardener, 20 in 
4ill, and ariived at Sydney on 16 January 
1848 

The new' diocese covered an area of 
more than 125,000 square miles and 
there were only 14 clergymen Tyriell 
lode ovei much of it, woiking un- 
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every day for study and private de- 
votions He had no training college foi 
his clergy and spent much time adv ising 
and helping the less experienced In 
1858 steps weie taken to subdivide the 
diocese by foiming the new diocese of 
Brisbane, and by September of that year 
he had arranged for the provision of 
£5000 as Its endowment fund Eight 
years later theie was another subdivision 
when the see ofc Grafton and Armidale 
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was formed It was suggested that T)i 
lell should go to England to assist in 
the selection of the first bishop, but ht 
felt that It was his duty to stay m his 
diocese With advancing years he was 
feeling the strain of his work, and was 
much exeicised about the future of the 
diocese, the provision of stipends for the 
clergy, their training and supeiannu- 
ation, and the religious instruction of 
the young When he made his will, 
leaving everything to the diocese, he 
hoped there w'ould be a large endow'- 
ment for it He had an attack of paialy- 
sis in August 1877, and died, after an 
operation, on 24 March 1879 He was 
unmarried 

Tyrrell lived foi his Church and his 
diocese Naturally somewhat shy and 
1 etiring, he gave the impression of being 
leserved or even unsympathetic But 
that was not so, as he had a full apprecia- 
tion of the difficulties of his clergy, and 
was always glad to help them with kindly 
advice Fifty-five churches were built dui- 
ing his episcopate, and he personally 
contributed to the cost of every one of 
them He was fond of poetry and admiied 
greatly Woidsworth and Shakespeaie, but 
spent so little on himself that he even 
denied himself books For many yeais 
T)irell worked hard and eventually suc- 
cessfully fot the establishment of diocesan 
and provincial synods in Australia He did 
not meddle in public matters, because 
all his energies were required for his 
work He was a man of strong will, 
somewhat conseivative, yet prepared to 
face and meet all changes When the 
act was passed prohibiting future grants 
for ministers of religion, Tyrrell at once 
began devising measures to provide for 
future stipends The consideration of 
mattcis of this kind led to his scheme 
for an endowment for the diocese He 
had some private means, and his wanb 
were so few that no doubt he was able 
to put aside a large proportion of his 
stipend The various Australian books 
of reference all state that he left a veiy 
large sum to the diocese, some saying 
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that It was £250,000 and others £500,000 1 
NeitJier amount was correct, his will } 
was sw'om at under £41,200 When } 
Tyrrell came to Australia he bi ought , 
w’lth him about £20,000 as an endow- 
ment fund for the diocese This was 
invested on moitgage on country lands 
and the mortgagor having got into 
difficulties, additional diocesan funds 
amounting to about £12,000 were lent 
Tyrrell used money of his own to pur- 
chase the mortgagor’s intercit in the 
pioperties, and under his will Tyirell’s 
interest in these and other properties 
was left to the diocese The income 
fiom these properties was used foi 
\arious diocesan purposes 

R G Boodle The Life and labours of the Right 
Rev William TmicU DD The Sydney Morn 
mg Herald, 35 and 26 March 1879 Yeai Books 
of the Diocese of Newcastle and Reports of the 
Synods 1877 1943, information from the Regib 
tiai of the Diocese of Newcastle 

TYSON, James (1823 1898), pastoralist, 
was bom in the Cowpasture district, 
New South Wales, on 11 April 1823 
His father, Whiliam Tyson, who came 
of Cumberland stock, arrived in Sydney 
in 1820 and acquired a small farm His 
son, after assisting his father foi some 
time, obtained w'oik on various stations, 
and joining a bi other m taking uji hind 
about 1846, had little success In 1851 
he began driving cattle to the gold- 
fields at Bendigo and opened a butcher’s 
^hop there This was successfully con- 
ducted for about four years and Tyson 
then purchased a station near Denili- 
quin Thenceforth his life was one of 
continued financial progress, and he 
bought many stations in Victoiia, New 
South Wales and Queensland He travel- 
led much about Australia, but eventually 
made his principal home at Felton 
station on the Darling Downs His 
wealth became a legend, it is on record 
that on one occasion he offered the 
Queensland government a loan of 
£500,000 towards the cost of constructing 
a proposed transcontinental railway, and 


I in 1892 m a time of depression he took 
up £250,000 of treasury bills to assist 
I the government In 1893 he became a 
, membei of the Queensland legislative 
council but did not take a prominent 
part in its proceedings He was found 
dead in his bed at Felton station on 
the morning of 4 December 1898 
Tyson was a big man, over 6 feet 3 
inches m height He lived frugally and 
disliked any discussion of his wealth 
In his early years his only inteiest was 
the management of his flocks and heids, 
in his later days he became much in- 
terested in problems of this life and the 
hereaftei, read many books on these 
subjects, and never tired of discussing 
them As an employer he was exacting 
but severely just, and he could often 
be a good friend so long as his bene- 
factions were not talked about He was 
a prominent figure in the history of 
Queensland from about 1870 until his 
death, and played an impoitant pait 
in the development of its lesources 

J H Heaton, Australian Dictionary of Dates, 
The Brisbane Courier, 5 December » 898 


ULLATHORNE, William Bernard 
(1806-1889), first Roman Catholic vicar- 
general of Australia, bishop of Birming- 
ham, was born at Pocklington, York- 
shire, on 7 May 1806 His father, William 
IfllLiihonu, was a prosperous grocer, 
diajicr and spirit merchant, his mother 
was oiiginally Hannah Longstaff Ulla- 
tlioriu was a direct descendent of Sir 
Thomas More on nis father's side, his 
mother was a cousin of Sir John Frank- 
lin At about nine years of age his family 
icmoved to Scarborough where he went 
to a school kept by a Mr Hornsey At 
12 he was taken from school and placed 
in his father’s office to learn the manage- 
ment of accounts The intention was 
to send him to school again, but Ulla- 
thoinc was self-wulled «and determined 
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to go to sea His paients gave way and 
he made several \oyages While attend- 
ing mass at a chapel at Memel he ex- 
perienced something m the nature of 
a conversion, and on his leturn asked 
the mate if he had any leligious books 
He was given a tianslation of Marsol- 
lier's Life of St Jane Frances Chautal, 
which deepened his experience At the 
end of this voyage he left the sea, re 
turned home, and in February 1823 
was sent to the Benedictine school of 
St Gregory's, Downside, near Bath 
There he was given as his director, 
John Bede Folding (q v), afterwaids the 
fill St archbishop of Sydney, who influ- 
enced him gieatly Ullathorne’s ability 
allowed him to be pushed rapidly 
through the school, and he received his 
leligious habit on 12 March 1824 He 
always regietted that he had not had a 
more thoiough giounding at school, and 
feared that he had acquired “knowledge 
without due scholarship” But while 
still in his novitiate he lead widely m 
the library, and studied thoroughly 
rhetonc, logic, mental philosophy, and 
the sciiptuies His studies in theology 
followed latei He received the sub- 
diaconate in October 1828, in September 
1830 the diaconate, and was ordained 
priest m September 1831 Earliei in the 
year he had some experience m teaching 
boys but was not a success In 1832 
hearing that an autliorized head for the 
Gatliolic clergy was needed in New South 
Wales he expressed his willingness to 
go to Australia, was appointed, and on 
16 September sailed in the Sir Thomas 
Munro He arrived at Sydney on 18 
Februaiy 1833 

Ullathorne at this time was only 26 
years of age, and almost boyish m ap- 
pearance He had been appointed vicar- 
general in Australia, and he was also 
assigned by the government a stipend of 
£200 a year with an allowance of £1 
a day when travelling on duty as a 
Roman Catholic chaplain Ullathorne 
took charge of the parish and church 
of St Mary’s, quickly exerted his author- 


ity to close up thieatened divisions 
among the Catholics themselves, and 
came to as good teims as possible with 
the government He w^as fortunate in 
finding a sympathetic governor in Sii 
Richaid Bourke (q v ), who though not 
a Catholic himself, understood Ulla- 
thorne’s needs and claims It was neces- 
sary to have trustees for the church in 
Sydney, and Ullathorne promptly ai- 
langed with the go\einor that there 
should be three cleiical and three lay 
trustees, held a public meeting, and by 
the exercise of tact succeeded in getting 
the most worthy men appointed He 
was happy in being able to write to 
Bishop Morns that the church was noiv 
free from dissension He set to woik to 
finish St Mary’s chuich which was 
opened at the end of 1833, “a really solid 
noble building, the finest in the colony, 
and moie like the body of a cathedral 
01 abbey chuich than a chapel” he was 
able to report to Bishop Morns He 
found that there were only three Catho- 
lic schools, but befoie the end of 1835 
he had succeeded in opening six more, 
though there weie grave difficulties m 
finding suitable teacheis His third prob- 
lem was how to bung about full re 
ligious equality and opportunity for 
his coieligiomsts Here, though he was 
helped by the govemoi and the colonial 
office, he encounteied many difficulties, 
and the battle was not won for many 
yeais He travelled much about the 
country and there was no end to his 
work in Sydney He became satisfied 
that It was necessaiy that a bishop should 
be appointed and recommended his old 
preceptor, John Bede Folding, for the 
position Folding was appointed in May 

1834, airived at Sydney m Septerabei 

1835, and in June 1836 Ullathorne sailed 
for Europe to urge the sending of moie 
priests to Australia He went to Rome 
and presented a report on the Australian 
mission, most of which will be found in 
the pamphlet. The Catholic Mission in 
Australia, published in 1837 Returning 
to England he preached and lectured 
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on the same subject in both England and 
Ireland His woik was interrupted by a 
summons to give evidence betoie a com 
nut tee oi the house of commons witli 
Sii \V Moleswoith as chairman, ap- 
pointed to consider the transportation 
quc'^tion Ullathorne had \isited Nor- 
folk Island where the system was at its 
woist and realized the horrois of it 
fully He felt that the essential thing 
■v\ds that the committee should under- 
stand the effect of the system upon the 
minds and feelings of the piisoner, and 
the lesult in his moral habits Theie can 
be little doubt that his evidence had 
much effect on the committee and also 
on public opinion in England Tians- 
poitation did not cease for several years, 
but a gieat blow at the system had been 
stiuck In August 1838 Ullathoine 
sailed for Australia again with three 
piiests, five ecclesiastical students and 
five sisters of charity, and arrived on 31 
Dtcembei He was disappointed as an 
Englishman that it had been found im- 
possible to spare any English priests foi 
Australia and he was feeling the stiain 
of his woik The evidence given before 
the tianspoitation committee, and a 
pamphlet he had written while in Eng- 
land on The Honots of Tianspoytation, 
alienated many people from him in 
New South Wales who were anxious to 
obtain the cheap labour piovided by 
convicts His chief comfort was that 
Judge Theny (qv), who knew much 
of the system from practical experience, 
declared that everything he had said 
was true He was also of a dij 0 feient 
temperament from Folding who was 
weakest wheie Ullathorne was strongest, 
and the latter was chafed by finding the 
finances out of order and official corres- 
pondence neglected The question was 
patched up for a time by the vicar- 
general undertaking the business duties 
of the diocese Ullathorne also had to 
spare time for controversy ansmg out of 
an endeavour of the Church of England 
to secure the position of the estabhshed 
church in Australia In December 1839, 


however, he found things generally were 
in a more prosperous state and decided 
to letire, though his departure did not 
take place until the end of 1840 In Sep 
lember of that year he published his 
Riply to Judge Buy ion, the most im- 
poitant of his Australian publications 
Bui ton (q v ) had published a book, 
The State of Religion and Education 
in New South W(Res, and had stated, 
“It will not. It is assumed, be denied, 
that by the law of England, the Church 
of England has been, and is established 
as the national church And as such 
was by force of law, before the statute 
gth Geo 4 C 83, and by the express 
teims of the statute, the establishea 
church of the colony” That statement 
and the inferences drawn from it were 
vigoiously and successfully assailed by 
Ullathorne He also succeeded in his 
opposition to a bill introduced into the 
legislative council providing that a cen- 
sus should be taken recording which 
families had come out as free settlers 
and which as convicts, and he issued 3 
warning note, unheeded at the time, 
about the undue speculation in land 
then taking place in Sydney He had 
been glad to take the brunt of contro- 
versy from kindly Bishop Folding’s 
shoulders, but he could not but be con- 
scious of the feelings of his opponents 
against him In later years he realized 
It was a good training in the value of 
public opinion He made his final fare- 
well to Australia on 16 November 1840 
After his return to England Ulla- 
tliome lefused the offer of a bishopric 
in Australia four times He conducted 
a successful mission at Coventry, and in 
June 1846 was conseaated bishop of 
Hetalona and vicar apostolic of the 
western district of Great Britain He 
estabhshed himself at Bristol, but was 
there for only two years Early in 1848 
he was deputed to go to Rome to press 
the question of the setting up of the 
Catholic hierarchy in England He car- 
ried out his mission with tact and 
ability Eveiythmg was. on the way to 
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success when he left Rome, but the 
breaking out of the re\olution and the 
flight of Pius IX to Gaeta delayed the 
question for two yeais moie In 1848 
Ullathorne was transferred to the central 
distiict and removed to Birmingham 
where he began his long fiiendship with 
Newman In September 1850, with the 
establishment of the Catholic hieiarchy 
in England, he was appointed bishop of 
Birmingham He began his episcopate 
of ncaily 40 years in a period of heated 
controversy both with external forces 
and among the English Catholics them 
selves The diocese was heavily in debt 
and It was not until nearly the end ol 
his life that it was established on a solid 
financial basis He was a great worker 
and m 1857, 1858, and 1859 had to 
rest and recuperate his overtaxed enei- 
gies In the early eighteen sixties the 
state of Cardinal Wiseman’s health tlirew 
even more work on Ullathorne, now 
looked upon as one of the gieatest 
leadeis of his faith in England A stiong 
effort was made to have Ullathorne ap- 
pointed Wiseman’s coadjutor with the 
right of succession at Westminster, but 
Wiseman was so much opposed to tins 
that although Ullathorne was imam 
mously chosen by piopaganda for lecora- 
mendation to the Pope, eventually 
Manning was chosen He had supported 
Ulladiorne’s claims, and his conduct, 
and Ullathorne's also duiing the whole 
tiying business, was beyond piaise 
Ullathorne continued to lead a busy 
life until in 1879, at the age of 73, he 
found that his health was no longer 
equal to the strain An auxiliary bishop 
was appointed and Ullathorne continued 
to be bishop of Birmingham until 1888 
On his retirement he was made arch- 
bishop of Cabasa He died on ai March 
1889 and was buried 111 the chapel of 
Stone convent In addition to works 
already mentioned he was the author 
of A Sermon Against Drunkenness, 
(1834), reprinted numberless times, 
Ecclesiastical Discourses (1876), The 
Endowments Man (1880), The 


Ginundwoik of the Clnisiian Viitues 
(1882), Christian Patience (1886), 
Memon of Bishop Willson (1887) \ 

collection of Chaiactenstics fiom the 
Wfitings of Aichbishop Ullathorne nas 
published in 1889, and The iutobiog 
laphy of Archbishop Ullathorne, s \oh, 
in 1891 2 Many othei controvcisial wiit- 
ings and addresses were printed and 
will be found listed in the British 
Museum catalogue 

Ullathorne was a great prelate and 
a great man He was thoioughly straight- 
forward and businesslike as an adminis 
trator, if he saw anything needed doing 
It had to be done at once Men of this 
stamp are not usually oiei tactful, and 
Ullathoine was often in the thick of 
the combat in his own chinch and out- 
side it He exercised a great influence 
in his time and has been spoken of 
with Wiseman, Manning and Newman, 
as one of the four great English Catho- 
lics of his period 

Dora Cuthbeit Butler, The Life and Times of 
Bishop Ullathoine The Autobiogiaphy of Aich 
bishop Ullathorne, Ed by Shane Leslie, From 
Cabin hoy to Aichbishop, The iutobiographv 
of Aichbishop Ullathorne punted from the 
original diaft, The Catholic Encyclopaedia, \ol 
XV, H N Birt, Benedictine Pioneers in Aus- 
tralia, Letters of Archbishop Ullathorne 


VAN RAALTE, Henri Benedictus 
See Raaltf, Henri Benedictus van 

VAUGHAN, Roger William Bede 
(1834-1883), Roman Catholic archbishop 
of Sydney, was born near Ross, Hereford- 
shire, on 9 January 1834 His fathei. 
Colonel John Francis Vaughan, belonged 
to one of the oldest county families in 
England, his mother was Elizabeth 
Louise, daughter of John Rolls of Mon 
mouthshire At the age of six Vaughan 
was sent to a boarding-school at Mon- 
mouth for three years, but liis health 
proved to be delicate and for some years 
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he was pinatelv tutoied at home In j 
September 1850 he was sent to the Bene j 
dicline school of St Gregory’s at Down | 
side near Bath In September 1853 he 
entered the Benedictine community, and 
in 1855 went to Rome for further study, 
and remained theie foi four years He 
had taken minoi oiders in 1855, and 
passing thiough the vaiious stages he 
was ordained piiest on 9 April 1859 He 
letumed to Downside in August, in 1861 
was appointed professor of metaphysics 
and moral philosophy at Belmont, and 
a year later was elected prior of the 
diocesan chapter of Newport and Men 
evia and superior of Belmont He held 
this position for over 10 years He 
contributed to leading reviews and pub 
lished his most important literal y work, 
his Life of St Thomas of Aqiti7i, on 
which he had spent endless pains, in 
1871-? In 1866 he met Archbishop 
Folding (q v ), then on a visit to England, 
who was much attracted to Vaughan and 
several times asked that he might be 
made his coadjutor It was not, how- 
ever, until February 1873 that this 
was agreed to Vaughan arrived at Syd- 
ney on 16 December 1873 and immedi- 
ately devoted himself to two important 
movements, the provision of education 
foi Catholic children and the com- 
pletion of the building of St Mary’s 
cathedral He lived very simply at the 
College of St John, Sydney university, it 
has been recorded that his sitting-room 
had no carpet, and he made few personal 
friends This is not to suggest that he 
was in any way unpopular, rather the 
reverse, for in all his visitations in the 
country he was received with enthusiasm 
by both the clergy and the laity He 
became a doughty fighter in the con- 
troversies that raged during his period, 
and in 1876 came into conflict with the 
Freemasons in connexion with an ad- 
dress delivered on 9 October on opening 
the Catholic guild hall at Sydney, and 
published under the title Hidden 
Spttngs Other publications included 
Christ and His Kingdom (1878), and 


j two series of Lenten lectin es Arguments 
I foi Chnstianity (1879) and C hist’s 
I Divmity (1882) He had become 
aichbishop of Sydney on the death of 
A.ichbishop Folding, on 16 March 1877 
He then resigned the rectorship of St 
John’s College which he had taken over 
in 1874, but his Intel est m this college 
nevei flagged He spoke vigorously on 
the education question, but his words 
had little effect on parliament In 1880 
Farkes (qv) passed an education act 
undei which government aid to de- 
nominational education ceased at the 
end of 1882 Vaughan’s views on this 
question may be found in his Pastorals 
and Speeches on Education, which ap- 
peared in Sydney in 1880 He woikcd 
hard for the building fund of the 
cathedral and himself sent out some 
3000 letteis asking for donations Bv 

1882 a poition was completed and tera- 
poiarily roofed so that it was possible 
to hold service in it After its opening,, 
on 8 September, Vaughan made a visi- 
tation of the diocese, and on 19 April 

1883 sailed on a visit to Europe He 
went by way of America, arrived at 
Liverpool on 16 August, and two days 
later died in his sleep at Ince-Blundell 
Hall, the residence of his aunt The 
administrator of the diocese sent a cable 
requesting that the archbishop should 
be buried at Sydney, but difficulties arose> 
and after the body had been placed in 
the family vault at Ince-Blundeli it was. 
transferred to the church of St Michael 
at Belmont some years later In addition 
to works already mentioned a collection 
of his Occasional Addresses was pub- 
lished in i88i, and other addresses were 
published separately 

Vaughan was a tall and commanding 
figure with a handsome and winning 
face A somewhat solitary man whose 
work was his life, he did valuable work 
m organizing the finances of the diocese, 
extending educational faalities, and 
raising the money for tlie cathedral 
Though scholarly and somewhat aus- 
tere, his preaching attracted large con- 
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giegations including many not of his 
own faith He was still undci 50 when 
he died, but he had suffeied from a 
lifelong weakness of the heart, and 
w'as leally w^orn out at the time of his 
death If he had been gi anted health 
and length of days theie is scarcely any 
limit to what he might have attained 

H N Birt Benedictine Ptoneeis tn AuiUaha 
P F Moran History of the Catholic Chinch in 
Australasia, The Catholic Encyclopaedia vol 
\n The Most Rev Roger Bede Vaughan 
lift and Lahoins S\dne), 1883 

VERBRUGGHEN, Henri (1873-1934), 
musician, son of Henii and Elisa Derode 
Veibiugghen, was boin at Brussels, Bel- 
gium on 1 August 1873 He made his 
lust appearance as a •violinist when only 
eight years old, and was a successful stu- 
dent at the Biussels conservatorium 
undei Hubay and Ysaye, winning many 
pii/es He visited England mth 
Ysave in 1888, and m 1893 settled m 
Scotland as a member of the Scottish 
orchestia During the summer he led 
the orchestia at Llandudno under Jules 
Rivieie For a time he was a member of 
the Lamouieux orchestia at Paris and 
then for thiee years was deputy-con- 
ductor at Llandudno He was director of 
music for four yeais at Colwyn Bay, 
and tlien returned to the Scottish oi- 
chestra In 1902 he became leader and 
deputy-conductoi under (Sii) Frederic 
Cowmen, and during the promenade sea- 
son led tlie Queen’s Hall orchestra for 
tluee years He became chief violin pro- 
fessoi at the Athenaeum, Glasgow, and 
m 1911 succeeded Dr Coward as con 
diictor of the Glasgow Choral Union In 
April 1914 he enhanced his growing 
leputation when a Beedioven festival 
was held at London, Verbrugghen “con- 
ducting thioughout the festival with in- 
sight and masterly ability” {The Musi- 
cal Times, 1 June 1914, p 399) Early 
in 1915 he was appointed director of 
die New South Wales State Conservator- 
ium at a salary of £1250 a year 
Verbru^hen^ arrived in Sydney in 


the same year full of enthusiasm He had 
a great admiration for English people 
but did not like the methods of their 
schools of music, and decided that the 
conservatorium at Sydney should be 
based on continental models He got 
together a remarkably fine orchestra, in- 
cluding the other members of his excel- 
lent string quartet who had come with 
him For six yeais Veibiugghen’s in- 
fluence on the musical life of Sydney 
was of outstanding importance, but the 
politicians had not realized that it is 
impossible to cairy on work of tliia 
nature without financial loss The 
orchestra was disbanded in 1921 and 
Verbrugghen, who had suffered much 
from worry, went to America for health 
leasons In 1922 he was a guest con- 
ductor of the Minneapolis symphony 
orchestra, and had such a brilliant suc- 
cess that he was given the position of 
permanent conductoi Effoits were made 
m Australia to peisuade him to return 
without success In 1931 he collapsed 
at a rehearsal of his orchestra, and never 
completely recovered his health From 
September 1933 he was chairman of the 
department of music at Carleton Col- 
lege, Northfield, Minnesota, USA, and 
he died at Northfield on 12 November 
1934 He mairied Alice Gordon Beau- 
mont who survived him with three sons 
and a daughter 

The Musical Times, Loudon June 1914, wilh 
an interesting statement of his methods as a con- 
ductor, pp 369 70, The Australian Musical 
News, December 1934 The New York Times, 

13 November 1934, The Sydney Morning Her 
aid, 14 November 1934, The Argus, Melbourne, 

14 November 1934, Who*s Who in America, 

1934-5 

VERCO, Sir Josfph Cooke (1851-1933), 
physician and conchologist, son of James 
Crabb Verco, was born at Fullarton, 
South Australia, on 1 August 1851 Both 
his parents came from Cornwall, Eng- 
land He was educated at the school of 
J L Young, an outstanding teacW at 
Adelaide, and after spending a year m 
the South Australian railway depart- 
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merit intending to become a ci\il en- 
gineei, he decided to take up medicine 
As he wished to matiiculate at the uni 
\ersity of London he found it necessary 
to do more woik in classics, and spent a 
year at St Peter's College for this pui- 
pose At this school he won the Young 
exhibition, awarded to the best scholar 
of the year, and then went to London 
at the beginning of 1870 He obtained lus 
M R G S in 1874, M B London in 1875, 
with scholarship and the gold medals for 
foiensic medicine and medicine, L R C P 
in 1875, B S London, with scholarship 
and gold medal, M D , London, and 
FRCS all in 1876 Verco was one of 
the most brilliant students of his time 
and a successful career in London was 
open to him He was appointed house 
physician at St Bartholomew’s hospital 
in 1876 and in 1877 midwifery assistant, 
but in the following year returned to 
Adelaide 

Aftei a few yeais of general practice 
at Adelaide Verco became lecognized at 
its leading physician, and led a veiy busy 
life Fiom 1883 to 1913 he was honor- 
aiy physician to the Adelaide hospital 
and then honorary consulting phy- 
sician He was for se\eral years 
honoiaiy physician to the Adelaide 
Children’s hospital He was lecturer m 
medicine at the university of Adelaide 
from 1887 to 1915, dean of the faculty of 
medicine 1919-31, and subsequently 
dean of the faculty of dentistry He was 
a member of the counal of the univer- 
sity fiom 1895 to 1903 and 1919 to 
1933 He was president of the South 
Austialian branch of the Bntish Medi- 
cal Association in 1886 7 and 1914-19 
For some years before his retirement 
from practice in 1919, he specialized m 
consultative work as a physiaan He did 
not do much writing on medical sub- 
jects, but with E C Stirlmg (qv) 
wrote the article on hydatid disease in 
Allbutt’s System of Medicine “This not 
only collated the early literature, but 
was illuminated by the authore’ personal 
expenence of cases and at the time was 
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recognized as a classic piesentation of 
the subject" {Bniish Medical Journal, 
12 August 1933, p 317) Quite early in 
his career, as president of the inter- 
colonial medical congress at Adelaide in 
1887, Veico had delivered an address 
dealing mainly with the reaction of the 
Australian envnonment on the descend- 
ants of Europeans which attracted much 
notice 

Verco’s interest in science was not con- 
fined to its medical side He was elected 
a fellow of the Adelaide Philosophical 
Society, afterwards the Royal Society 
of South Australia in 1878 From a lad 
he had been interested in shells and 
he began his serious study of this sub- 
ject in 1887 3. large amount of 

dredging in the Great Australian Bight 
of much value to marine biology His 
own collection of shells became a very 
fine one, and he had an excellent and 
valuable library of literature on the sub- 
ject This collection, including the books, 
was eventually presented to the South 
Australian museum, where Verco spent 
much time aftei his retirement as honor- 
ary conchologist His geneial interest in 
the Royal Society w^as very great and 
he was an admirable president First 
elected to* that office in 1903 he was re- 
elected year by year until 1931 when 
he declined further nomination But as 
vice-president 01 member of the council 
his connexion was maintained until his 
death on 29 July 1933 He started its 
research and endowment fund with tlie 
sum of £1000 in 1908, and on several 
other occasions gave financial aid when 
It was required He was knighted in 1919 
He married in 1911 Mary Isabella, 
daughter of Samuel Mills, who survived 
him There were no children. A lust of 
Verco’s papers was published in the 
South Australian Naturalist for August 
1933, and a list of the names of speaes 
of animals named after him will be 
found m the Transactions and Proceed- 
mgs of the Royal Society of South Aus- 
tralia for 1933, p VIH In 1936 Verco 
gave £5000 to the university of Adelaide 
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foi the publicauon of lesults of le 
seal dies in medical science, and undei 
his will his consideiablc estate, subject 
to the life inteiest of his widow, was to 
be dnided among philanthropic, religi 
ous, and scientific bodies 

Tiansactions and Pioceedmgs Royal Society of 
South Australia, 1933, The Advertiser, Adelaide 
31 July 1933 The British Medical Journal, 
1933. p SI? The Lancet 1933, p 386, Burke’s 
Peerage, etc 1933 

VERDON, Sir George Frederic (1834 
1896), politician and public man, son of 
the Rev Edward Verdon, was born at 
Bury, Lancaster, England, on ai January 
1834 He was educated at Rossall School, 
and when ly yeais of age emigrated to 
Melbourne Obtaining a position m the 
office of Giice Sumner and Company he 
afterwards went into business at Williams 
town, and began his public caieer as a 
membei of the local mun cipal council 
He was chan man of a confeience of 
municipal delegates and soon afterwaids 
published in 1858 a pamphlet on Thr 
Present and Future of Municipal Gov- 
ernment in Victoiia He was elected a 
member of the legislative assembly foi 
Williamstown in 1859, and in Noiembei 
i860 joined the Heales (qv) ministry 
as treasurer He resigned with the min- 
istry in November 1861 but in June 
1863 became treasurer in the McCulloch 
(qv) ministry which lemamed m office 
until May 1868 During the parliament 
ary recess m i866 Verdon was sent to 
England to bring the question of the de- 
fences of Victoria befoie the English 
authorities He succeeded in obtaining 
£100,000 towards the cost of a warship, 
the Cerberus, and the Nelson was given 
to Victoria as a naming ship Verdon 
also floated a loan for public works, and 
obtained sanction for the establishment 
of a branch of the royal mint at Mel 
bouine After his return he suggested the 
advisability of the colony havmg a repre 
sentative in London, and in 1868 the 
office of agent-general was created, and 
Verdon was appointed to the position 


foi a peiiod of foui ycais He made a 
most fa\ourable impiession m London, 
he had been given the companionship 
of the bath in 1866, and in 1872 he was 
cieated KC M G He was also elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society in 1870 On 
his giving up the agent generalship he 
accepted the position of colonial inspec- 
tor and general managei of the Eng 
lish Scottish and Australian Chaitered 
Bank, Melbourne 

Up to this period Verdon had had a 
remarkable career To ha\e been trea- 
surer of Victoria at the age of 26, its 
London representative at 34, a fellow 
of the Royal Society at 36, and K C M G 
at 38 suggests that as a young man he 
must have had extraordinary ability and 
personality Important as his new posi- 
tion was one can scaicely escape a sug- 
gestion of anti climax He held it for 
19 years, and retired on account of ill- 
health m April 1891 He was interested 
in science, art and literature, as a young 
man he had been an honoiary assistant 
m the Melbourne obser\ atory, and when 
tieasurer he saw that it was piopeily 
equipped, he collected objects of art, 
and became a trustee of the public 
library, museums and national gallery 
of Victoria in 1872, was elected vice pre- 
sident m 1880, and president m 1883 
He held this position until his death and 
showed much interest in the various col- 
lections He died at Melbourne on 13 
September 1896 He mariied m 1861 
Annie, daughter of John Armstrong, 
who died in 1889, and was sur\ived by 
three sons 

Burke’s Colonial Gentry, 1891, The Argus, Mel 
bourne, 14 September 1896, P Mennell The 
Dictionary of Australasian Biography E La T 
Armstrong, The Book of the Public Library, 
1856 1906 

VERNON, tIowARD (1845-1921), actor, 
was bom in CoUms-street, Melbourne, 
in 1845 His name was originally J Lett 
He developed a pleasing light tenor 
voice and joined an opera company 
which went to India There he organ- 
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ized a company of his own, which went 
to China and m 1877 to Japan, where 
he was one of the eailiest actors of 
European birth to appear on the Japan 
ese stage He \isited England and played 
Ange Pitou in La Fille de Madame An- 
got, and Fiitz in La G-iande Duchesse, 
with the Alice May company Veinon 
then crossed to America and played 
with Emilie Melville at San Francisco 
He returned to Australia and took paits 
in light opeias such as Gaspard in La 
Cloches de Coineville, and Pippo in La 
Masco tte His reputation was, however, 
not fully established until he began to 
play in Gilbert and Sullivan operas 
From 1881 when he took the part of 
Bunthorne in Patience to 1890 v/hen he 
was Don Alhambra m The Gondoliers, 
Veinon was in each Gilbert and Sulli- 
van production in Australia, in most 
cases creating his part, and playing in 
revivals in later years His Ko Ko in The 
Mikado was his masterpiece, but he was 
excellent in everything His singing 
voice deteriorated as he grew older, but 
his rendering of patter songs was very 
good, his diction was admiiably deal, 
and his dry humour was used with such 
artistic restraint that he never seemed 
to be out of the picture After a retire 
ment he played King Paramount m 
Utopia Ltd in 1906, and afterwards 
travelled with a company in New Zea- 
land and played for some years in 
Great Britain He returned to Australia 
in 1914 and retired from the stage In 
1930 he was given a benefit, and he died 
at Melbourne on 26 July 1921 He left 
a widow, Vinia de Loitte, a singer of 
ability, two sons and two daughters 
by an earlier marriage 

The Sydney Morning jjerald s'; Jiilv igai. The 
Argus and Jhe Age Mclboiniic 27 July 1921, 
Vinia de Lome C ilheu and Sullnian Opera tn 
Australia, pcr-tonil 1 now led 

VERRAN, John (1856 1932), premier of 
South Australia, was born at Gwennap, 
Cornwall, England, on 9 July 1856 and 
when only three months old was taken 


by his paients to Austialia The family 
lived at Kapunda, South Australia, until 
he was eight, and then mov ed to Moonta 
Veiran received very little education 
and before he was 10 years old was 
w'orking at the copper-mines He at- 
tended a night school some yeais latei 
When 18 he went to the Queensland 
gold mines but soon returned to Moonta, 
where he worked as a miner for neaily 
40 years He was elected president of the 
Moonta miners’ association and held this 
office for 15 years In 1901 he was elected 
a member of the South Australian house 
of assembly foi Wallaroo, and on the 
death of Price (qv) in 1909 became 
leader of the Labour party On 3 June 
1910 he became premier in the first 
South Australian purely Labour govern- 
ment He was also commissionei of pub- 
lic works and mmistei of mines and of 
water-supply His ministry was defeated 
in 1912 He was succeeded as leader of 
the Laboui party by Crawford Vaughan 
in 1913, and he broke with that party in 
1917 over the conscription issue In 1918 
he stood as a Nationalist candidate and 
was defeated, and he was also defeated 
at the federal election held in 1925 In 

1927 he was elected by the South Aus- 
tralian parliament to fill the vacancy in 
the federal senate caused by the death of 
Senator McHugh He lost his seat in 

1928 and henceforth lived in retirement 
He died on 7 June 1932 His wife pre- 
deceased him and he was survived by 
three sons and four daughters Verran 
was a man of fine character whose hon- 
esty was proverbial For many years he 
was a power in the Labour ranks, but 
his career really ended when he left the 
paity 

The Advertiser, Adelaide, 8 and lo June 1933 

VIDAL, Marv Theresa (1815-1869), 
early novelist, daughter of William 
Johnson and his wife, Mary Theresa, 
daughter of P W Furse, was bom in 
1815 She was a sister of William John- 
son, author of lomca, who took the name 


Waddell 


Waddy 


of Coiy in 1872 She in'll ricd the Rc\ 
Francis Vidal and came to Austialia in 
iSp Hei husband had an extensive 
palish to the south-west of Sydney In 
1845 hei fiist book Tales foy the Bush 
was published at Sydney, and soon after- 
uaids she leturned with hei husband to 
England Ten other volumes of tales and 
novels v\cie published between 1846 and 
1866 in which the authoi sometimes 
made use of hei experiences in Aus- 
tialia Some of these books lan into 
more than one edition She died in 1869, 
and was smvived by hei husband, four 
sons and a daughter (E Morris Miller, 
The ■iiistyalasian Booh News, March 
1947, and the Eton Regisiei) 

Mrs Vidal’s stories aie almost unpro- 
cuiable in Australia They appear to 
have been of an mipioving charactei 
and to have been not without meiit 
She may be called the fiist Australian 
ivoman novelist 

InEorraation from H M Green who got m 
toudi with one of Mrs Vidal’s descendants, 
E Morris Miller, Australian Liteiature 


WADDELL, Thomas (1854-1940), poli- 
tician, son of John J Waddell, was bom 
m Ireland in 1854 He was brought to 
Austialia when a few months old, and 
grew up on the land in the south of 
New South Wales Beginning life as a 
shop assistant Waddell afterwaids be- 
came a cleik of petty sessions before 
acquiring interests in station properties 
in the west of New South Wales He was 
successful in his management of these 
properties, and m 1887 entered politics 
as member for Bourke in the New South 
Wales legislative assembly In March 
1901 he was made colonial treasurer m 
the See (q v ) ministry, and held this posi- 
tion until June 1904 when he became 
premier His ministry resigned on 27 
August following a general election In 
May 1907 Wa^pell became chief secret- 


aiy in the Carruthers (qv) minis tiy, 
and on the coming in of the Wade (q v ) 
ministry became colonial tieasuier and 
held this position foi just over threc 
years He did not hold office again, but 
in 1917 was nominated to the legislative 
council He retired from politics m 
1934 and died on 25 October 1940 He 
married in 1887 Elizabeth, daughter of 
J James, who survived him with three 
sons and thiee daughteis 

The S)dne\ Morning Herald a6 October 1910 
IT ho s TT ho in Australia 1938 

WADDY, Percival Stacy (1875-1937), 
schoolmaster and clergyman, was born 
at Carcoar, New South Wales, on 8 
Januaiy 1875 He was the son of Rich- 
aid A Waddy, bank-managei and his 
wife, a daughter of Dr Stacy, botanist, a 
woman of ability, charm and force of 
character Waddy 's paternal grandfather 
was a general m the British army Soon 
aftei Waddy’s birdi the family removed 
to Morpeth on the Hunter River Going 
first to the East Maitland Grammar 
School, Waddy in 1890 went on to his 
father’s old sdiool, The King’s School, 
Parramatta, where he became captain 
of the school and of the cricket and foot- 
ball teams, won several prizes, and was 
awarded the Broughton and Forrest 
scholarships of £100 a year In the sum- 
mer vacation of 1893 he entered at Bal- 
liol College, Oxford He played m the 
Oxford eleven for two years, lead law 
intending to become a barrister, but in 
his third year decided to enter the min- 
istry He took a second class in classical 
moderations and in jurisprudence and 
graduated BA in 1897, ^9°^ 

yVftei experience in the east end of 
London at Oxford house, he was or- 
dained deacon in 1898 and priest in 
1899 ^ curate at Bethnal Green 

from 1898 to 1900, and in December 
3900 returned to Australia From that 
lime he dropped his first name and was 
always known as Stacy Waddy After 
acting for a short period as curate to 
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Bishop Stretch at Neiv castle, he was 
given the difficult paiish of Stockton on 
the othei side of the haibonr, then much 
o\erloaded %\ith debt ^V^acldy tackled 
his task TMth enthusiasm wiote his first 
book a short one on confiiination, Come 
foi St-icnqth, published in London in 
1904 and by the middle of the same 
year had succeeded in paying off the 
palish debts His eneigy was boundless, 
as in this yeai he wiotc \aiious tracts, 
gave ovei 40 lantern lectures, a\eraged 
six seiMces a Sunday in his own parish, 
travelling about 30 miles on his bicycle, 
became bishop’s chaplain and secretary 
of the clerical society, and also managed 
to fit in some very successful cricket In 
December 1903 at 'W^'est Maitland against 
P F Wainei’s English ele\en which in- 
cluded such well-known bowlers as 
Huist, Braimd, Arnold, Bosanquet and 
Fieldei, he made 93 and 102 Had he 
accepted the suggestion that he should 
get a position in Sydney and play 
aicket, It is likely that he would have 
gained a place m the New South Wales 
eleven 

In 1907 Waddy was asked to apply 
foi the head mastership of Ins old school. 
The King’s School, Parramatta He did 
not want to leave his parish work, he 
had had no expeiience or training in 
teaching, but he was told that the need 
for him was great and he gave way He 
was a success from the fiist day of his 
appointment, the number of boys at the 
school increased very much, the house 
system was introduced, and a preparatory 
school was started Spoit was given its 
due place and its standard went up im- 
mensely, scholarship was not neglected, 
and Waddy took the beginners for clas- 
sics so that the boys might realize from 
the start that Latin and Greek need not 
be dull subjects, but all the time char- 
acter-building was treated as the most 
important part of school life In 1913 
he had a temporary break-down partly 
from over-work, went to England on six 
months’ leave, and soon after wai broke 
out in August 1914, acted as a chaplain 
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at the Ln erpool camp He applied for a 
year’s leave of absence fiom hi^ school 
to go to the front in 1916, but the coun 
cil of the school would not giant it and 
Waddy with much regret lesigned and 
said good bye to the school at the pri/e- 
giving on 16 June He sailed on 22 ‘Aug- 
ust, and whethei on a troopship, m 
camp in England, at the front in France 
01 in Palestine, had the same under- 
standing coral adcship with the men as 
he had had with the boys of his school 
He was invalided home to Austialia m 
July 1918 and arrived in Septembei 
Soon afterwards he was offered a canonry 
of St George’s cathedral, Jerusalem, 
with the task of re-organizmg the educa- 
tion work of the Anglican Church there 
He was at Jerusalem for ovei five years, 
and m July 1924 was appointed secret 
aiy of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel 

When Waddy began liis new woik in 
England he was nearly 50 years of age, 
but his energy was undiminished though 
he had had an operation shoitly before 
leaving Palestine He did an enormous 
amount of work both at his office and 
aftei hours at home, and made many 
journeys to South Africa, Canada, the 
Fai East, the United States, India and 
West Afiica On his way home from 
West Africa he fell ill of malaria in 
January and died in hospital m Eng- 
land on 8 February 1937 He married 
in igoi Etheldred, daughter of the Rev 
John Spittal, who survived him with 
two daughters and three sons It was a 
marriage of great happiness Waddy was 
made an honorary canon of Peterbor- 
ough cathedral in 1931 He published 
in 1913 The Great Mo^hvl, and in 1928 
Homes of the Psalms Othn works, 
mostly booklets aic listed ai the end of 
his biography 

Waddy was over six feet m height, 
athletic m body, frank in manner, 
humorous and understanding He was 
a good organizer, a somewhat forceful 
administrator, yet modest, and com- 
pletely sincere in his p*ety He was a 
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good prcaclici \vith a fine \oice and as 
a del g> man in a coalmining distiict, as 
head oi a gi eat school as chaplain in the 
aimy, or secieiaiy of a gieat missionary 
01 gani/ation, was equally successful, he 
T\as a force foi good, an abiding mflu 
ence on all associated with him 

Itheldied Waddy Stan addy^ Cricket, Titwel 
and the Chinch Ihe 1 niies lo Tebnian 1937 
J H M Abbott The Bulletin, 17 February 
^937 Crockfoids Clenral Dnectory, 1937 

WADE, Sir Charlls Gregory (1863- 
1922), premiei of New South Wales, 
was born at Singleton, New South Wales, 
on 26 January 1863 He was the son of 
W Burton ^Vade, a civil engineer 
Educated at 411 Saints’ College, Bathurst, 
and The King’s School, Parramatta, 
Wade won the Bioughton and Fonest 
scholai ships and went to Meiton College, 
Oxford He had a distinguished caieei, 
both as a scholai and an athlete, gradu- 
ating with honoms m classics and repre- 
senting his unueisuy and England at 
Kugby football He was called to the 
bar at the Inner Temple in i886 and m 
the same yeai letuined to Sydney He 
made a reputation as a barrister and 
was appointed a crown piosecutor at an 
early age In September 1903 he was 
elected to the legislative assembly as 
membei £01 Willoughby, arid within a 
year joined the J H Carruthers (qv) 
ministiy as attorney gcnci al and mmistCT 
of justice When C.niuiluis it signed 
Wade became piemier on 2 October 
1907, but still letained his previous port- 
folios He was an energetic leader and a 
large numbci of acts were passed by his 
goveinmcnt dealing with among others, 
mdusiiial disputes, neglected children, 
minimum wage, employers liability, the 
liquor pi obi cm, and closer settlement 
There was some remission of taxation 
and each ycai the treasurer was able to 
show a surplus The great Burnnjuck 
dam for which the Carruthers govern- 
ment was responsible was started, and 
special care was taken that the conse- 
quent ina ease fin the value of the land 


should be pieseived foi the people 
gcnci ally and not merely the landhold- 
eis In spite of Ins good record Wade 
was defeated at the general election, and 
a Labour government came m on 2 1 Octo- 
ber 1910, Wade becoming leader of the 
opposition When the national ministry 
was formed in November 1916 he was 
piominent m the negotiations, but the 
state of his health did not allow him 
to seek office He also declined the office 
of agent general for New South Wales 
but went to London on holiday A few 
months later, finding his health much 
impioved, he became agent-general A 
series of seven lectures on Australia de 
iivered at University College, London, 
was published m 1919 undei the title 
Austialia, Ptoblems and Prospects In 
December of that yeai Wade was ap- 
pointed a judge of the supieme court at 
Sydney and took up his duties in March 
1 920 He died after a shoi t illness on 26 
September 1922 and was suivived by 
Lady Wade, two sons and two daughteis 
He was knighted m 1918 and created 
KCMG in 1920 

Wade was a public-spirited man of 
high charactei His ability, honesty and 
courage weie quickly recognized and, 
though he could not be called a great 
leader, he was eithei in office or leader 
of the opposition for nearly the whole 
of his political life of 14 years His career 
as a judge was short, but his sense of 
justice and grasp of principles and de 
tails, eminently fitted him for that posi- 
tion 

The Sydney Movitn^ Herald., 27 September 
192a The Wade Ministry, Its Record and Its 
Flalforni, Policy Speech, 30 August 19x0, H V 
Lx alt, Australian Labour Leader 

WAINEWRIGHT, Thomas Griffiths 
(1794-1847), artist, writer, and poisoner, 
was born about October 1794 
don, the son of Thomas Wainewright 
and his wife Ann, daughter of Dr 
Thomas Griffiths His raothei died at 
his birth, his father a few years later, 
and the boy was brought up by his mater- 
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iial giandfather, Dr Giiffiths, a man of 
means, and after his death, by his uncle, 
George Edward Giiffiths Wainewiight 
was educated at Greenwich academy, 
whose headmaster was the well known 
Chailes Buiney, D D , and when 19 
Ycais of age began studying painting 
undei Thomas Phillips, RA In Apiil 
1814 he became an ensign m the army 
but left It 13 months later A severe ill- 
ness accompanied with hypochondria 
followed, and it is not unlikely that he 
never fully reco\ered from the effect of 
this illness He had been left the income 
from £5000 by his grandfather, he was 
a pleasant and amusing companion, and 
he had the good fortune to become 
friendly with Chailts Lamb and his as- 
sociates Wamewright, like Lamb, began 
to write for the London Magazine, 
under the pseudonyms of “Janus 
Weathei cock”, “Egomet Bonmot”, and 
“Van Vinkbooms”, but the modest in- 
come of £250 a year was not sufficient 
for his desires, and in 1822 he forged 
the signatures of his trustees and 
obtained £2250 of the capital sum from 
the Bank of England He had in the 
previous year manied Frances Ward, 
•daughter of a Mis Abercromby by a 
former marriage In 1823 he published a 
little volume in verse Some Passages in 
the Life, etc of Egomet Bonmot, Esq 
He entei tamed \aiious distinguished 
literary men, but his money had run 
out and debts were accumulating In 
1828 he obtained some relief when with 
his wife he went to live with his uncle, 
George Edwaid Griffiths A few months 
later his uncle died There is no evi- 
dence, but It has generally been assumed 
that he was poisoned by his nephew 
The house and some money was left to 
AVainewright, but piobably the money 
was largely used to pay old debts In 
August 1830 his wife’s mother having 
made her will in fa\our of Mrs Waine- 
wiiglit, died suddenly a few days later, 
but her death does not seem to ha\e 
aroused any suspicion in her family for 
•during the next two months Wame- 


wright succeeded in assuiing the life of his 
wife’s half sister, Helen Abercromby, for 
£16,000, and m December 1830 she too 
died in great agony The assurance 
offices, howe\er, declined to pay Waine- 
wright then brought an action against 
one of the companies He was still being 
pressed by his creditois, and in May 
1831 left foi Boulogne, lea\mg his wife 
and child in England He stayed on the 
continent for six yeais and little is known 
of his life except that on occasions he 
was practically destitute In January 
1835 the Bank of England discovered his 
forgeries, there had been a second one 
m May 1824, and a warrant was issued 
for his airest The delayed action agafnst 
the life assurance company did not 
come on until June 1835, when the ]ury 
disagreed The action was lenewed in 
December and resulted in a verdict for 
the defendant company Wamewright 
had been safe in France but returned 
to England in May and was arrested on 
9 June 1837 He pleaded guilty to hav- 
ing endeavomed “to have stock trans- 
ferred at the bank by virtue of a forged 
power of attorney” and was sentenced 
to transportation for life He arrived at 
Hobart op 21 November 1837 

Wame-wright’s conduct as a convict 
was always good and after a time he was 
allowed to exercise his artistic talents 
Several of his pictures, mostly portraits, 
are m existence at Hobart and Sydney 
In 1844 he addressed an appeal to the 
governor for a remission of his sentence, 
and he was then receiving third class 
wages as a hospital warder He was m 
bad health and he seems to have been 
allowed a good deal of liberty Nine 
months before his death he was recom- 
mended for a pardon, but the answer 
from England could scarcely have had 
time to arrive before he died on 17 
August 1847 Hi® 3.nd son survived 
him 

Wamewright was a man of unusual 
ability He was a capable writer and 
artist, he exhibited six pictmes at the 
Royal Academy betweer^iSai and 1825, 
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and did good painting in his latei days 
of adieisity llieie appeals to be little 
leason to doubt that he poisoned Helen 
\beiaoinby, and quite possibly his 
uncle and his mothei m-law too, but he 
was never even bi ought to trial for one 
of these ciiraes, and his guilt cannot be 
pio\ed His contempoiary. Vice chan- 
cellor Bacon, seems to ha\ e had no doubt 
about his guilt Wilting to Canon Ainger 
many ycais latei about the contiibutors 
to the London Magazine he includes 
“James (sic) Weathercock (Waine- 
wnght), who, if he escaped it deserved 
hanging" (Edith Sichel, The Life and 
Letters of Alfred Aingei) It seems likely, 
as Havelock Ellis suggested, that Waine- 
■wright was ne\ er normal after the hypo- 
chondriac period of his life when he 
was on the \eigc of insanity if not actu- 
ally insane His Essays and Ciiticisms 
were collected and published by W 
Carew Hazhtt in 1880 His poitiait by 
himself and several of his othei woiks 
are repioduced m Janns Weathercock 
by Jonathan Curling The evidence that 
the view of “Sydney Harboui”, plate 
XVIII, was painted by Wainemight, 
does not, however, appear to be 
conclusive 

Jonathan Curling, Janus Weathercock, Ed by T 
Seccombe, Lwes of Twelve Bad Men, W 
Moore The Stoiy of Austrnhan Ail The He> 
aid, Melbourne, ib July 1938, \ Gi ues. The 
Royal Academy Exhibitors W Carew Hazlitt, 
Introduction to Wainewiiglils Es^a^s ami Cult 
cisms, Oscar Wilde, Pen, Pencil and Poison 
in Intentions, Wilde's essay is based on Hazhtt 

WAITE, Edgar Ravenswood (1866- 
igaS), scientist, was born at Leeds, 
England, on 5 May 1866 He received his 
scientific education at the Victoria uni- 
versity of Manchester, and in 1888 was 
appointed sub-curator of the Leeds 
museum He was soon afterwards made 
curator, but in 1895 became zoologist at 
the Australian museum, Sydney His 
first interest had been ornithology, but 
he now extended his studies to other 
vertebrates, m particular fishes and rep- 


tiles In 1898 he published his Popular 
Account of Austtalian Snakes He was 
with the trawling expedition conducted 
by the Thetis and wiote the report on 
the fishes, and he also leported on the 
fishes trawled by the Western Australian 
government In 1906 he became curator 
of the Canterbuiy museum at Christ- 
church, New Zealand, and did some very 
\aluable work on the fishes of New 
Zealand In 1907 he was with the Canter 
bury Philosophical Institute’s expedition 
to the sub antarctic islands of New 
Zealand, and he was zoologist on the 
Am 01 a in 1912 during the first sub-an- 
tarctic cruise of the Mawson expedition 
In March 1914 Waite was appointed 
diiectoi of the South Austialian mus- 
eum at Adelaide He did some excellent 
work on the fishes collected by the Maw- 
son expedition, and did not neglect 
other departments In 1916 he led an 
expedition into Central Australia, and 
he helped to build up an aboriginal col- 
lection at his museum which became one 
of tlie best m the world Two years 
later he went on a collecting expedition 
to New Guinea, New Britain and New 
Ii eland, and in 1926 spent much time 
studying European and American 
museums While in New York he 
arranged the Australian section of the 
museum He had contracted malaria 
while in New Gumea and at the begin- 
ning of 1928 had a recurrence, which 
led to his death on 19 January while he 
was at Hobart attending a meeting of 
the Australasian Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science He was married 
and left a widow and a son 
Though of a somewhat retiring dis- 
position Waite was a man of great ver- 
satility He was a good linguist and 
musician, could draw and paint in 
water-colour, was an expert modeller, 
had some knowledge of mechanics, and 
was a capable photographer Most of 
these tilings were useful m his work as 
curator of a museum, and as such his 
icputaiion stood very high As a scient- 
ist his most important work was on the 
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■vertebrates He was fellow of the Linnean 
Society fiom an early age, and at the 
time of his death was a vice-president 
of the Royal Society of South Austialia 
He contributed over 200 papers to vari- 
ous scientific publications His work on 
The Fishes of South Australia was pub 
Iished in 1925 

Transacttons and Proceedings Royal Society of 
South Australia, \ol LIl p 1, The Register and 
The Advertiser Adelaide 20 Jamiaiy 1928 The 
Argus, Melbourne 20 Januai) 1928 

WAITE, Pi-EER (1834-1922), pastoralibt 
and public benefactor, was born at Kirk- 
caldy, Fifeshire, Scotland, on 9 May 
1834 On leaving school he was appren- 
ticed to an ironmonger and spent nine 
years in commercial pursuits When 25 
years of age he sailed to Austialia and, 
landing at Melbourne, went on to 
South Ausualia There he joined his 
bi other James who was part owner of 
Pandappa station near Teiowie Waite 
worked on this station for some years 
and acquired a thoiough knowledge of 
the pastoral industry He then m con- 
junction with Sir Thomas Elder (qv) 
bought Paratoo station, and giadually 
obtained mteiests in other pioperties 
He was one of the first to realize ihe 
value of fenced as against open luns, 
and spent ovei £200,000 in fencing and 
providing water For many years he 
lived in the country and kept a 
strict eye on the management of his 
various properties Later on he was able 
to hand ovei much of this management 
to a son, while he worked from Adelaide 
He tlioroughly understood the needs of 
pastoralists, and m 1885 the business of 
Elder Smith and Company was formed at 
Adelaide to arrange for their supplies 
and manage the disposal of their wool 
and sheep Waite was elected chairman 
of directors of the new company and 
held the position for 37 years, resigning 
only a few months before his death The 
development of this great business owed 
much to Waite’s acumen and foiesight 
In 1913 he picsented to the university 


of Adelaide his valuable Urrbrae estate 
comprising 134 acres and house, to 
which in 1915 was added the adjoining 
Claremont and Netherby estates of 165 
acies He desiied to help the university 
to deal with piobleras connected with 
agriculture, botany, entomology, horti- 
culture and forestry Three years later he 
added to these gifts 5880 shares in Elder 
Smith and Company, then worth about 
£60 000, to provide an endowment for 
these estates after his death With these 
benefactions the university was able to 
establish “The Waite Agricultural Re- 
search Institute”, now a large organiza- 
tion employing many scientists Waite 
also gave an adjoining estate of 114 
acies to the government of South Aus 
tiaha for the purpose of founding an 
agiicultural high school This has not 
yet been done, but in 1928 the govern- 
ment gave the institute the use of this 
land, which has been subdivided and 
developed for conducting field invest iga- 
tions on Cl ops and pastures Watte was 
working until a few months before his 
death in Ins eighty eighth year, on 4 April 
1922 He married in 1864 ^ daughter of 
James Methuen of Leith, Scotland, who 
survuv ed him with a son and three 
daughteis One of his daughters, Mrs 
Elizabeth Macmeikan, who died on 5 
April 193U left the residue of her estate, 
some £16,000. to the university of 
Adelaide to be used for the study of 
sciences 1 elating to the land, either jin 
connexion with the Waite research in- 
stitute or otherwise 
Waite was a modest, shrewd, kindly 
man who could never be persuaded to 
talk about his caieer His advice was 
much sought by pastoralists and he was 
always glad to give them the benefit of 
his experience He was generous to the 
Salvation Aimy and the various chan- 
table institutions, and among other 
things, gave £10,000 for the purpose of 
establishing a provident fund in con- 
nexion with Elder Smith and Company 
He provided the funds for the Adelaide 
soldiers’ memorial, and of his private 
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chanties it was said that no deserving 
peison sought his help in \ain 

The Adxieitise) and The Register, Adelaide r, 
Apiil 192a Calendar of the University of Adel 
aide 1940 

WAKEFIELD, Edward Gibbon (1796 
1862), colonizer, was born on 20 March 
1796 at London He came of a family 
of some distinction and his father, Ed- 
ward Wakefield, who had maiiied 
Susanna Clash, a fanner's daughter, 
when he was 17, was well known as a 
writei and educationist His Account 
of h eland) Statistical and Political was 
published m two volumes in 1812 Ed 
waid Gibbon Wakefield, his eldest son, 
was laigely brought up by his grand 
mothei He was educated at Mr Haigh’s 
school at Tottenham, and though lov- 
able w’as a Wilful and difficult child His 
father ivas over indulgent and unable to 
impose any authority on the boy, who 
at 11 years of age was sent to Westmin 
ster School When he was 14 he leturned 
to his home and refused to go back to 
his school He w^as then sent to the high 
school at Edinbuigh, but unsatisfactory 
reports of him were leceived and his 
father had to bring him home In 1813 
he was admitted to Giay’s Inn, it being 
intended that he should take up the 
legal piofession, but in the following- 
year he abandoned this and became 
secretary to the Hon William Noel Hill, 
emoy at the couit of Turin He held 
other appointments at Pans and Lon 
don, and in 1816 became acquainted with 
Eliza Pattle, a wealthy ward in chan- 
cery onl-v 16 yeais old A few montlis 
latei they lan away to Scotland and weie 
married in July 18 ib On their return 
Wakefield’s charm not only bi ought 
about their forgiveness, but tlie Lord 
Chancellor agreed to a settlement on 
him of between £1500 and £2000 a year 
The marriage proved to be very happy, 
but soon after the birtli of her seconci 
child the young wife died on 5 July 
1820 She had had a great influence for 
good on her husband, who was distracted 
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at hei loss Foi several vcais he was 
connected with the English embassy at 
Pans and played his part theie as a 
young man of fashion In 1826 he made 
a second runaway marriage by decoying 
a schoolgirl, Ellen Turnei, a young heir- 
ess, from her school, taking hei to Gretna 
Green, where he married hei, and then 
escaping to Calais The marriage was 
purely nominal, and Wakefield no doubt 
hoped to win ovei the patents as he 
had done m the case of his fiist marriage. 
But the Turners weie implacable, Wake 
field and his bi other, William, had to 
stand their trial foi abduction, and both 
were sentenced in 1827 three ^eais 
imprisonment 

Wakefield’s caiecr was apparei tlv 
ovei, yet it led to his gieatest work, the 
encouragement of colonization in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand In Newgate he 
busied himself with educating his two 
children and thinking out social refoims 
In 1829 a senes of his letteis appeared in 
the Morning Chiomcle -w'hich were in the 
same yeai published anonymously, A 
Letter fi om Sydney together with the 
Outline of a System of Colonization, edit- 
ed by Robeit Gouger (q v ) The popula- 
tion of England was increasing and theie 
appealed to be little hope of improv- 
ing the miserable conditions of the poor 
Wakefield's remedy in biief was to send 
workeis to Austiaha and provide the 
cost from the sale of the land An essen- 
tial part ol his scheme was the granting 
of self government to the oversea pos 
sessions When Wakefield left his prison 
in May 1830 he obtained the support of 
Charles Buller, Sir William Molesworth, 
R S Rentoul, Geoige Giote, and John 
Stuart Mill A "National Colonization 
Society’’ was foimed of which Robert 
Gouger became secietaiy Various 
schemes were considered and were 
wrecked by the conservatism of the 
colonial office In 1833 Wakefield again 
brought forward his theories in his 
England and Amenca a Comparison of 
the Social and Political States of both 
Nations, published anonymously in two- 
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\oIiimes Giadually opponents ^scic 
won o\ei, and on lo \ugust 18^4 the 
bill toi the foundation of South Aus 
tralia was passed It t\as not a satisfac- 
toiy act for there had been too many 
compromises, but though at times it 
seems to be a failuie, the fact lemains 
that within 10 years 300,000 acres of 
South Austialian land weie sold for 
£300,000, and 12,000 emigiants were 
sent out Less than lo yeais after the 
founding of the colony it was paying 
Its way A new province had been added 
at a cost to England of consideiably 
less than £250,000 Howeier much 
credit may be given to George Fife 
Angas (qv) and Robeit Gouger it was 
the guiding mind of Wahefield that was 
primarily responsible for this success 
He woiked unceasingly, and the eiidence 
contained in the Wakefield papers at the 
colonial office shows that the founda- 
tion act was the result of this woik He 
had been helped by his daughter, Nina, 
who afterwards acted as his amanuensis 
She was delighted when the South Aus 
tralian act was passed but soon after- 
wards became ill In a last hope to save 
her Wakefield took her to Lisbon where 
she died in February 1835 Wakefield 
was in great gnef but soon took up his 
work again He fought strongly the in- 
tention to sell Australian land at 12s 
an acre, and succeeded in raising the 
price to 20S, an amendment most im- 
portant m Its effects 
Wakefield's next work was the found- 
ing of the New Zealand Association in 
18 3*7, which became the New Zealand 
Colonization Company in 1838 There 
was the usual opposition from the gov- 
ernment and The Times wrote strongly 
against the proposals About this time 
the question of finding a seat in the 
house of commons for Wakefield was con- 
sidered, but he was to do more import- 
ant work When Lord Durham went to 
Canada as governor-general he took 
Charles Buller with him as chief secret- 
ary He also asked Wakefield to go to 
Canada so that he might haie his help 


m the difficult pioblems he had to deal 
iMth He was unable to gi\e him an 
official position as Wakefield was not 
forguen foi the Turnei case Duiham 
did not stay long in Canada, but on his 
1 eturn made his famous ‘ Repoi t on the 
Affans of Biitish Noith \merica" 
Exactly wdiat shaie Duiham, Buller and 
W’^akefield had m the wiitmg of the 
1 eport cannot be ascertained That Wake- 
field’s shaie m it was a lei) important 
one may be accepted without question 
Immediately it was disposed of he turned 
his eneigies again to the support of the 
New Zealand Colonization Company It 
was discos ered that the Fiench w^eie 
sending a colonizing expedition to New 
Zealand, and the eneigetic actions of 
Wakefield and Angas lesulted m New 
Zealand being saved foi the Biitish by 
literally a few hours In December 1841 
he went to Canada, and in 1842 was 
elected a membei of the assembly of 
lower Canada He became the secret 
adviser of Sii Chailes Metcalfe, the go\- 
ernor general, and fought hard for him 
in pamphlets and articles in the leviews 
In 1843 hearing of the death of his 
brother, Arthur, in New Zealand and 
that the New Zealand Company was m 
difficulties, he letumed to London In 
1844 the company was fighting the col- 
onial office for Its life, and Wakefield 
worked unceasingly, preparing evidence 
for the select committee which had been 
appointed As a result the report of the 
committee was mainly in favour of the 
company In August 1846 ^Fakefield had 
an apoplectic stroke but slowly reco\- 
ered In December 1847 he was busy 
settling details of a proposed new settle- 
ment in New Zealand, which eventually 
resulted in the Canterbury church settle- 
ment In February 1849 his A View of 
the Art of Colonization with present 
Reference to the British Empire was 
published, an able restatement of his 
ideas but the w’ork of a tired man He 
was still fighting for self-govei nment in 
the colonies, and rejoiced when the New 
Zealand bill receii'ed \Jie royal assent 
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He had been intending to go to New 
Zealand foi some time and sailed at last 
in Septcmbei 1853 He airived at 
Lyttelton on s Februaiy 1853 and le- 
ceived an address of welcome He had 
scarcely arrived when he found that 
Governor Grey (qv) had made new 
regulations concerning the sale of waste 
lands, which would ha\e had disastious 
results for the company Wakefield thiew 
himself into the fight and was elected to 
both the provincial council of Welling 
ton and the general assembly Grey left 
in Januaiy 1854 and Wakefield’s influ 
ence on affairs was soon apparent 
Responsible government, however, was 
not leally brought in until 1856 Wake 
field was blamed for the delay and vig 
orously defended his actions The strain 
became too great and his health gave 
way again He lived in seclusion for seven 
years and died at Wellington on 16 May 
1863 In addition to the woiks men- 
tioned above Wakefield wrote several 
other books and pamphlets A bust of 
him by Joseph Durham, A R A , is at the 
colonial office, and his poitiait by E 
J Collins IS in the museum, Christ 
church. New Zealand 
Wakefield was a tall, handsome man, 
with great charm of manner m his youth 
Eneigetic and couiageous he had much 
ability in managing men He has been 
called unscrupulous, but probably that 
only means that he had often to deal 
with second late and unimaginative 
men, who had somehow to be made to 
realize the value of his proposals He 
was not paid for his services, tliere is no 
evidence that he was working foi him- 
self, and he died a poor man He was 
in reality an idealist whose ideals became 
a consuming passion His land policy 
has been criticized, but it was impos 
sible for any scheme to be foimulated 
that would not have defects, and the 
claim is just that "he virtually origin 
ated a new era of colonization, and fur- 
nished the inspiration for a new colonial 
policy” (R C Mills, The Colonization 
oj Australia) « 


His son, Edward Jeinmgham Wake 
field (1830 1879), was the author of 
Adventwes in New Zealand fiom 18^0 
44, published in 1845, and A Letter to 
Sii George Grey m Reply to his Attacks 
on the Canterbury Association and 
Settlement (1851) He was for some time 
a membei of the house of representatives 
in New Zealand 

Irma O Connor, Edward Gibbon Wakefield The 
Man Himself \ J Harrop The Amazing Careei 
of Edward Gibbon Wakefield, R GaineU Ld 
watd Gibbon Wakefield, A Grenfell Price, 
Founders and Pioneers of South Austiaha, R 
C Mills The Colonization of Australia (i82p 43), 
R C Mills Journal and Ptoceedings Royal Aus 
trahan Historical Society, vol XV, pp 181 4a, 
S H Roberts History of Australian Land 
Settlement 

WALKER, Dame Eadith Campbell 
See under Walkfr, Thomas 

WALKER, Georgi Washington (1800 
1859), missionaiy, was born in London 
on ig March 1800, and was educated at 
a school at Barnard Castle His parents 
were Unitarians, but he came in touch 
with the Society of Friends while work- 
ing for a draper at Newcastle who be- 
longed to that body When so years of 
age he met James Backhouse (qv) and 
developed a close friendship with him 
He shortly afterwaids began business 
as a manufacturer of caithenware, but 
was not successful and removed to Hull 
where he obtained a situation in 1834 
He was leceived into the Society of 
Fiicnds in 1837 ^tnd did much work for 
temperance In September 1851 he sailed 
on a missionaiy journey to Tasmania 
with James Backhouse and arrived at 
Hobart on 8 Febiuary 1833 For six 
ycais Walker labouicd witli Backhouse 
throughout the settled districts of Aus 
tralia, including a visit to Norfolk 
Island, journeying much of his time 
on fool, and preaching whenever a con- 
gicgation could be got together Every 
opportunity was taken of speaking to 
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the convicts, who realized the sincerity 
of the speakers and more than once sent 
them letters of thanks In February 
1838 ship was taken to Mauritius, and 
afterwards a missionary journey was made 
through South Africa Accounts of these 
tours were published by Backhouse in 
1843 and 1844 In September 1840 Walker 
parted from his companion, sailed for Tas- 
mania, and set up in business as a draper 
at Hobart About the end of 1844 he 
oiganized the establishment of a savings 
bank, which he managed in conjunction 
with his shop The business of the bank 
grew steadily and he found it necessary 
to give more and more time to it He also 
interested himself in the establishment of 
a high school at Hobart, and worked hard 
for total abstinence, and for the Society of 
Friends In June 1858 he was hoping to 
gi\e up the retail side of his business, 
but shortly afterwards his health, never 
robust, began to decline, and he died 
on 1 Febmary 1859 He married on 15 
December 1840 Sarah Benson Mather 
and there was a large family 

Walker’s eldest son, James Backhouse 
Walker (1841-1899), was educated at the 
high school, Hobart, and the Friends' 
school, York, England On returning to 
Hobart he at first worked in a merchant's 
office and then in the savings bank He 
studied law, was admitted as a solicitor 
in 1876, and practised with success Like 
his father he was a practical philanthro- 
pist, was much interested in higher edu- 
cation, and took an important part in 
the founding of the university of Tas- 
mania He iiecanic us Mce-chancellor 
from July 1898 to No\emhcr 1899 From 
1888 Ik a memliei of the council 
of tlie Royal Society of lasmania, con- 
tributed many papers to its journal, 
and became the recognized authority on 
the early history of Tasmania His 
papers on that subject were collected 
and published in 1902 under the title 
Early Tasmania, Papers Read Before the 
Royal Society of Tasmania A second 
edition appeared in 1914 A prize in his 


memory at the unuersity of Tasmania 
was founded by public subscription 

J Backhouse and C r}lor The Life and Lab 
ours of Geoige Washington Walker, The Mer 
cury Hobart, 6 November 1899 Rev George 
Clarke, Memoir prefived to Early Tasmania, J 
Fenton A Histoiy of Tasmania 

WALKER, Thomas (1804 1886), public 
benefactor, was born at Leith, Scotland, 
in 1804, and came to Sydney as a 
young man About the year 1822 he 
joined the firm of W Walker and Com 
pany, geneial merchants, the semor part- 
ner of which was his uncle Some years 
later he acquired this business in part- 
nership with a cousin, and earned it on 
successfully He was made a magistrate 
in 1835, in 1837 visited Port Phillip, and 
in 1838 published anonymously an ac 
count of his experiences under the title, 
A Month in the Bush of Australia In 
1843 he was elected one of the repre- 
sentatnes of Port Phillip in the first 
elected New South Wales legislative 
council, and in January 1845 he was 
one of the six members of the counal 
who signed a petition praying that Port 
Phillip should be made into a separate 
colony Walker, however, gave up taking 
an active part in politics, though he 
kept his interest in them and published 
some pamphlets on the land question 
His financial affairs prospered, and he 
invested widely His special interest was 
the Bank of New South Wales, of which 
he was president for many years before 
his death The statement that he was 
one of the original founders of the bank 
is not correct, but his uncle was one of 
the early shareholders He died on 2 
September 1886 leaving a large fortune 
He was survived by a daughter 
Walker was a conscientious, benevo 
lent man who went about doing good 
He took a personal interest in his bene- 
factions, and at one period employed an 
agent, searching out and relieving cases 
of distress In 1882, just before taking a 
trip to Europe, he distributed £10,000 
among benevolent institutions, and 
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undei his ^imII £ioo,ooo ivas set aside 
to found the lliomas Walker comal 
escent hospital In its fiist 20 years 
nearly 18,000 convalescent patients, all 
non paying leccived the benefit oi this 
hospital, and the woik still goes on 
A.ftei the death oX his daughter, Eadith 
Campbell Walker, 51 years latei, two 
thirds of the income from £300,000 of 
his estate i\as set aside for the upkeep of 
this hospital, £100,000 was used to found 
the Dame Eacliih Walker convalescent 
home loi men, and one third of the in 
come horn anothei sum of £300,000 was 
set aside foi its maintenance The re 
maming n\o thuds of the income was 
appropriated foi the upkeep of the 
Thomas 'Walkei convalescent hospital 
and the Tiaralla cottages built by his 
claughtei, Damt. Eadith Campbell 
\Valkei (c 1865 1937), who devoted her 
life to philanthiopy, making the poor 
and distressed her special concern She 
supplemented lici father’s endowment 
of his hospital, gave libeially to othei 
hospitals, and woiked on many com 
inittces \Vheii the 1914-18 wai came she 
took a special mteiest in letuined sol 
cUers suffeimg fiom tuberculosis, and 
had 32 of them at “The Camp” in hei 
giounds at \aialla fiom 1917 to 1920 
Fioin Apiil 1917 to December 1922 she 
lent anothci home at Leura tor the 
same purpose, and paid the entire cost 
of maintenance It was afteiwaids made 
a children’s home She built cottages 
foi elderly men at Yaralla, and pro- 
vided an endowment fund for then up- 
keep She died on 8 October 1937, leav- 
ing an estate of £265,000 After provid- 
ing for many legacies to relations, fi lends 
and employees, one-third of the residue 
of the csiale went to the Returned 
Soldieis’ and Sailors' Impel lal League of 
Australia, ind the leal estate to die 
Red Cross Society Miss Walkei was 
cieated CBE in 1917 and DBE m 
1928 

The Historical Retards of Australia ser I, voH 
XVn, XXIII, XXIV, Ihe Sydney Morning 
Heiald, 3 SeptemlTcr 1886, 9, 15 and 20 October, 
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loibes Histo)-\ of Sidney, p 183, Austialastan 
Imwauce and Banking Record, September 1886 

WALLACE, "William "Vincent (1812- 
1865), musical compose!, son of William 
Wallace, bandmaster in the army, was 
born at Wateiford, Ireland, on 11 
March 1812 Both paients were lush 
He showed talent as an oiganist at 
Waterford, and as a violinist at Dublin, 
where he played in a theatre orchestra 
At 17 he appealed on the concert plat- 
form as a solo violinist In 1831 he 
married Isabella Kelly, having previ- 
ously become a Roman Catholic, and 
in 1834 he played a concerto of his own 
composition at a Dublin concert He 
went to Australia in 1835 for the sake 
of his health, gave concerts at Hobait, 
and going on to Sydney arrived there 
on 12 Januaiy 1836 In Februaiy he 
gave two concerts and appeared as a 
soloist on the violin, also accompanying 
all the songs on the piano He was the 
fust important musician to appear in 
\ustraha He was still in Sydney about 
the end of 1837, subseqendy travelled 
m Australia and New Zealand and 
went to South Ameiica He and his 
wife paited about the time of Wallace's 
coming to Australia and they did not 
live together again Wallace had many 
adventures during his tiavels but in 
1840 i settled in North America He 
was a member of the Philharmonic 
Society at New York about this time, 
and a little later was conductor at an 
Italian opera season in Mexico In 
1844 he toured Germany and Holland, 
found his way to London in Maich 
1845, gave a concert m May, and in 
November his opera Mantana was pro- 
duced at the Drury Lane Theatre with 
much success Another opera, Matilda 
of Hungary, now forgotten, was brought 
out in 1847, 

a concert party in South America He 
was giving concei is in the United States in 
1850 with success, but lost his savings 
by the failuic of a pianoforte company 
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in A\hich he "was mteicsted at New 
\oik Dm mg the eighteen-fifties his 
instiumental compositions were in much 
la\oiii in London, and m i860 his opera 
Luihne was ^ely successful at Covent 
Gaiden The Amhei Witch and other 
opeias followed, but his health was fail- 
ing, and ha\ mg been sent to the Pyrenees 
he died theie on 12 October 1865 He 
ivas bulled 111 Kensal Green Cemetery, 
London His iiife survived until 1900, 
Ills son, Vincent Wallace, died in 1909 
\\ allace had a gift for melody and 
was a most prolific composer It has 
sometimes been stated that he wrote the 
music foi Mmilana while he was in 
Sydney, but no evidence foi this is 
a\ailable and it appears to ha\e been 
unlikely 

W H G Flood, The Musical Times, 1912 p 
Grove s Dictionary of Music and Mustetam, 
\ol \ PA. Scholes, The Oxford Companion 
to Music, Slack's Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians 4 Century of Journalism, pp 576 7 
I’oi a discussion of AVallate’s illegtu second 
inarruge and his lehgion see The Musical 
Times, 1912, pp 595 6 See also A Pougin’s 
WiUutm Vincent TT tillace and W H G Flood‘s 
William Vincent Wallace A Memoir J F 
Hogan’s 'iccount of Wallaces experiences in 
Austi iln {The lush in Australia, pp ggS 9) is 
in i((ui itc 

WANT, John Hinry (1846 1905), advo- 
cate and politician, son of Randolph 
fohn Want, a solicitoi, was born at the 
Glebe, SydneA, on 4 May 1846 He was 
educated at Sydney Grammai School 
and Caen, Noimandy, where he learned 
to speak Ficncli fluently Entering his 
fathers office he tired of the monotony 
of the laii, Avent on the land in Queens- 
land, and altei wards worked in a mine 
at Lithgow He then returned to Syd- 
ney, studied in the chambers of (Sir) 
Fredciick Darley (qv), was called to 
the bar in Novembei 1869, and estab 
lishcd a large piacticc as an advocate 
He entered the legislative assembly as 
mcmbei for Gundagai in 1885 and after- 
wards represented Paddington His 
parliamentary ability was at once recog- 
nized and he became attorney-general 


in the Dibbs (qv) mmistiy fiom Oc- 
tobei to December 1885 and in the 
Jennings (q\ ) ministry iiom February 

1886 to January 1887 But he was not 
anxious for office and tempoiaiily le- 
tired from politics m 1891 On one 
occasion he moved a motion foi adjourn- 
ment which the then piemiei, Parkes 
(q\ ), treated as a vote of no confidence 
and Avas defeated Want Avas sent foi 
by the gOAernor but declined the task 
of forming a ministry He was a staunch 
free'trader and could not continue to 
Avork with Dibbs and Jennings who 
Avere protectionists, but neither could he 
work under Parkes For a time he 
formed a small comer paity Avhich he 
lacetiously referred to as “the home for 
lost dogs" He had become a QC m 

1887 and now had an immense practice 
particularly in nisi prius and ciimmal 
law cases, no other barrister of his 
period in Australia earned more in fees 
or had a greater reputation as an advo- 
cate 

In 1894 W^ant Avas nominated to the 
legislative council and in Decembei of 
that year became attorney-general in the 
Reid (q V ) ministry He returned to 
politics partly because he Avanted to 
keep the freetrade paity together and 
partly because he had always been op- 
posed to federation, and could carry on 
the fight better in parliament He be- 
lieved in the preeminence of his OAvn 
colony, New South Wales, and he feared 
that under any kind of union it would 
lose Its position How strongly he felt 
may be suggested by a quotation from 
one of his speeches —“I would lathei see 
almost anything than see this hydra- 
headed monster called federation bask- 
ing in Its constitutional beastliness— for 
that is what it is— m this bright and 
sunny land I was the first public 
man to assert my intention of opposing 
to the bitter end any systenj of fedeia- 
tion, because there can be none A\hich 
would not involve the sui lender of our 
independence and liberty” Want Avas 
still a member of Reidis nunistry when 
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Reid made his famous Yes-No speech on 
28 March 1898 and could not under- 
stand how his leader could conclude 
without asking his hearers to vote against 
a measuie which this vei7 speech had 
shown to be “rotten, weak, and unfair” 
He resigned from the ministry a few 
days later, but joined it again in June 
aftei the defeat of the first referendum 
He left Australia on a visit to England 
in December 1898 and resigned from 
the mmistiy in the following April At 
the second referendum held in June 
1899 New South Wales voted in favour 
of federation After its achievement Want 
continued to fight for the rights of his 
state, but was never in office again He 
died of appendicitis on 22 November 
1905 He was twice married and left a 
widow There were no children 
Want was over six feet m height with 
a rugged jaw and flashing eyes It was 
said of him that he was “as honest and 
honouiable as he was bluff and uncon- 
ventional, a generous foeman and a true 
friend” In politics he found it impos 
sible to be a party man, and though he 
was capable as an administrator he had 
little ambition, he might have been 
premier on one occasion and chief justice 
on another, but desired neither position 
He felt strongly only on the question of 
federation He was, however, a great 
advocate unequalled m his presentation 
of his evidence to the jury, taking it into 
his confidence with an appealing frank- 
ness, emphasizing the strong points of 
his case, and gently sliding over its 
weaknesses He used his wide knowledge 
of human nature with great effective- 
ness both m his addresses to tlie jury 
and in cross-examination, m which he 
was a master In arguing before the full 
coui t he could adapt his methods to his 
audience, and though like so many great 
advocates not really a great lawyer his 
knowledge was sufficient for his pur- 
poses 

The Sydney Morning Herald, 6 May 1846, 39 
November 1905, JThf Daily Telegraph, 33 Novem 
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ber 1905, B R Wise, The Making of the Ans- 
haltan Commonwealth A B Piddmgton, Wot 
shtpful Masters 

WARBURTON, Peter Egerton (1813- 
1889), explorer, the fourth son of the 
Rev Rowland Egerton Warburton, was 
born at Northwich, Cheshire, England, 
on 15 August 181 3 Educated largely in 
France he joined the royal navy in 1826 
In 1829 entered the East India Com- 
pany’s militaiy college at Addiscombe, 
and in 1834 went to India He remained 
in the East India Company’s service until 
1853, when he retired with the rank of 
major and emigrated to Western Aus 
tralia After a short stay he went to 
Adelaide, and at the close of the year was 
appointed commissioner of police 
About this time he did some exploring 
in the country west of Lake Torrens, 
and made an unfa^ouiable repoit on it 
In the following year he was able to 
determine the size and shape of Lake 
Torrens Warburton carried out his 
duties as commissioner of police until 
1867, and two years later became colonel 
commandant of the South Australian 
volunteer forces In September 1872 he 
started on an exploring expedition and 
leached Alice Springs on 21 December 
There he decided that it would be un- 
wise to proceed farther until Apnl, and 
sent his second in command back to 
Adelaide for further supphes On 15 
April 1873 the party of seven including 
two Afghans and one aborigine started 
with four riding, 12 baggage, and one 
spare camel They followed the telegraph 
line to Bart’s Creek before striking to 
tile west Passing tlirough good country 
in May, they crossed the Western Aus- 
tialian bolder on 5 June, found them- 
selves in barren country, and for several 
weeks spent their time in an unceasing 
search for native wells Warburton did 
most of his travelling westward by night, 
and was unable to carefully observe the 
country They were practically starv- 
mg when a small waterhole was reached 
on 9 October Their way was then 
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directed to the source of the Oakover 
River and only the good bushmanship o£ 
one of the party, J W Lewis, and the 
aborigine, saved the whole party from 
perishing On 5 December a tributary of 
the Oakover was found and, taking their 
camels for food, the expedition made its 
way slpwly towards the coast Lewis 
eventually went ahead and reached a 
cattle station, from which help was sent 
to the remaindei of the party which was 
by now practically exhausted The 
station was reached on 11 January 1874 
and Roebourne on s6 January Warbur- 
ton received a grant of £iooo from the 
South Australian parliament with £500 
for the parly An account of the expedi- 
tion, Journey across the Western Inter- 
ior of Australia, was published m 1875, 
and Warburton was created C M G in 
the same year and awaided the Royal 
Geographical Society’s medal He re- 
mained in South Australia until his 
death on 5 Novembei 1889 He married 
in 1838 Alicia Mant and a son, Richard 
Egerton Warburton, was with him on 
his journey across Australia 

Coming to Australia when past 40 
yeais of age Warburton had not the out- 
back experience that is necessary for 
exploration work Though he succeeded 
in crossing Australia from Adelaide to 
the north-west coast it was fortunate 
that the whole party did not perish, and 
Warburton can scarcely be ranked 
among the greater Australian explorers 

J H Heaton, Austrahan Dirtwnnrs of Datn 
P Mennell The DtcUonai\ oj Aiisl liio 

gruj^y, E Favenc, The J \phuis ol Avshtifta 
P E Warburton Jotmn lh> Utst<tn 

Interior of An\t)(tha llu 'ioiiln lu\nii]ian 
Register, 6 November i8P() 

WARD, Frederick William (1847- 
1934), journalist, was born in New Zea- 
land on 5 April 1847 He was the fourth 
son of the Rev Robert Ward, a Primi- 
tive Methodist clergyman, and was 
educated for the same ministry He came 
10 Australia in his early twenties and 
was assoaated with the Rev William 


Curnow in the pastorate of the most im 
portant Methodist church in Sydne) 
■\bout the year 1876 he began contii- 
buting to the Sydney Morning Herald 
and resigned from the ministry In 1879 
he became editor of the Sydney Maid 
and in 1883 took charge of the Echo 
He was appointed editor of the Daily 
Telegtaph m 1884 He was then aged 
37 and full of vigour, and the paper 
flourished under his editorship He was 
a good judge of men, he got togethei an 
excellent staff, and his strong personal- 
ity was imposed on the paper In 1890, 
however, on account of a disagreement 
with the board of directois on a ques 
tion of policy, he resigned He went to 
London in 1894 to manage the cable 
seivice of the Melbourne Age and Syd 
ney Daily Telegiaph, but was away tor 
only about a yeai before returning to 
Australia and becoming editor of the 
Brisbane Coiniei Ward was appointed 
pimcipal leader writer of the Melbourne 
Aigus m 1898, but m 1903 he again be- 
came editor of the Sydney Daily Tele- 
graph He remained in control until his 
retirement in 1914, partly on account 
of his health After spending two years 
in Europe he returned to Australia in 
1916, and edited the Brisbane Tele- 
graph for four years He finally retired 
in iggo add lived quietly in Sydney and 
in the Blue Mountains until his death on 
1 July 1934 He married Amy Cooke 
who predeceased him, and was survived 
by two sons and two daughters He was 
given the honoiary degree of LLD 
by Glasgow university 
Ward was a great journalist, a man of 
strong character and high principles, 
kind and sagacious, who was dominated 
only by the idea of service to the com- 
munity In his later years, when editor 
of the Brisbane Telegraph, the Labour 
government of the day was remodelling 
legislation very strongly in the direction 
of stale socialism Many men of Ward’s 
age were much alarmed, but he took 
the view that Queensland was then the 
political workshop of Vkustralia where 
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thtoncs could be tested and iiitd He 
did not lefriin liom cuticisni but his 
broidnimdedness enabled him to make 
his ciiticism const! uctue Thioughout 
his caieei he was enabled to do much 
m diiecting the moulding of public 
opinion in Australia 
1 \''aid’s elder son, Leonaid Keith 
Ward, boin m 1879, became s>o\einnient 
geologist and directoi of mines foi South 
Austialia He was ais aided the Claike 
memoiial medal of the Ro)al Society 
of New South A Vales in 1930 The 
younger son, Hugh Kingsley ^\'aid, boin 
m 1887, was Rhodes scholai foi New 
South "^Vales in 1911 and aftei holding 
the position of assistant piofessoi of 
bacteiiology at Han aid, %\as appointed 
Bosch (q \ ) professoi of baetei lology at 
the unneisity of Sydnc) in 1935 

The S^dne■\ Morning Heiald 3 Jul\ 1934 The 
Telegraph Hrisbane 3 Juh 19 It/jos Uho 
in Austialia, 1933 19J.1 

WARD, Mary Augusta, (Mis Humph 
rey "Waid), (1851-1920), noielist, was 
born at Hobart, on ii June 1851 Her 
father, Thomas Arnold (1823-igoo), the 
second son of Arnold of Rugb\ , came to 
Tasmania early in 1850 and oigani7ed its 
pnmar) education There he met* and 
man led in June 1850 Julia Soiell, 
daughter of William Soiell, I'egistiar of 
deecls at Hobart, and giand-daughter of 
William Sorell (qv), the thud governor 
of Tasmania Thomas Arnold ivas le- 
cei\ ed into the Roman Catliolic Church 
on 12 January 1856 and feeling lan so 
high against him on this account that 
he resigned his appointment and re- 
turned to England with his family Mary 
Arnold had her fifth biitliday about a 
month before they left, and she had no 
further connexion with Tasmania 
Thomas Arnold at fiist could eaiii but a 
precarious livelihood, and his eldest 
child spent much of hei time with hci 
grandmother She was educated at \aiJ- 
ous boarding schools, and at ib letumed 
to live with her parents at Oxfoid where 
her father had a#history lectuieship He 


had 1 (.turned to the Church of England 
about two \eais before, though he was 
to change his mind again some yc.iis 
later His daughter continued to study, 
met many interesting men belonging to 
the unueisity, and on 6 April 1872 t\as 
mail led to T Humphiey Ward, 1 fel- 
low and tutoi of Brasenose College Foi 
the next nine years she lived at Oxfoid 
She had by now made herself familnu 
with Flench, Gennan, Italian, Latin 
and Gieek, and was also an excellent 
pianoforte playei She was developing 
an inteiest m social and educational 
service and making tentative efforts at 
liteiatine She added Spanish to her 
languages, and in 1877 undertook the 
wilting of a laige numbei of the lives 
of eaily Spanish ecclesiastics for the 
Dichonaiy of Christian Biogiaphy It 
was a piece of haid eonseientious work, 
and was admirably done In 1881 her 
Milly and Oily, a childien's story, was 
published, and thiee yeais later her fiist 
novel, Miss BietheHon, appeared Her 
husband had joined the staff of The 
Times in 1881, and they removed to 
London in that year wheie Mrs Ward 
also contiibuted to the journals of the 
day In 1888 she caused a sensation with 
the publication of Robert Etsmere, 
which turned much on questions of re- 
ligious belief It had an enormous cir- 
culation both in Great Britain and in 
the United States In spite of this suc- 
cess It was foul years before her next 
book, David Giieve, was published, which 
also had immense sales For over 20 
years after this Mrs Ward had a leading 
place among the English nov elists of the 
day, and some 15 novels appeared at 
regulai intervals during this period Dur- 
ing the 1914 18 war Mrs Ward wrote 
some volumes designed to help in the 
prosecution of the war, and England's 
Ffjoit, which appeared m 1916, is con- 
sidered to have had much effect on 
American feeling Towaids the Goal fol- 
lowed in June 1917 Hei interesting 
book of reminiscences, A Wi iter’s Recol- 
lections, appeared in October 1918, and 
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hci last no\el, Hawest, in -Vpiil 1920, a 
few da\s after hei death on 24 March 
Hei husband sur\i\ed hei with a son 
and two daughteis Her son, Arnold 
Ward, aftei a biilliant caieer at Eton 
and Oxford, became Unionist M P for 
West Herts, 1910 18, hei younger 
daughter, aftei waids hei biogxapher, 
married Geoige Macaulay Tievelyan A 
list of Mis Ward's books wull be found 
at the end of her biogiaphy 

Mis Ward had a many-sided and 
chaimmg peisonality She was a fine 
scholar, a good novelist and a leading 
social workei The gieat leputation of 
hei no\els has faded \er> much in the | 
yeais since hei death Hei characters do 
not always completely come alive, and 1 
she IS lacking m humoui, but possibly 
the fact that* her books are based so 
often on the problems of her time, make 
them somewhat alien fiom the genera- 
tions faced with the even more difficult 
pioblems that have arisen since 

Jnnet Penrose Treveljin, The Life of Mrs j 
flumphrc\ Hard, Mis Humplue) Ward A 
Wnlci s Recollections, The Times, 35 March, 
1920 1 Arnold, Passages tn a Wandeiing Life 
Chfloul Reeies A History of Tasmanian Educa j 
tion pp 43 63 I 

WARD, William Humble, second Eail 
of Dudley (1867-1932), fouith governor- 
general of Australia, son of the 1st Earl 
of Dudley and Georgina, daughter of 
Sii Thomas Monciiefte, bart, was born 
on 25 July 1867 and was educated at 
Eton He subsequently spent about three 
years in a tour round the world, which 
included a visit to Australia m Febru- 
ary 1887 He had succeeded his father 
as Earl of Dudley in 1885 He returned 
to England and in 1891 married Rachel, 
daughter of Charles Henry Gurney He 
took his seat in the house of lords and 
showed ability as a speaker, and he also 
became interested m movements aiming 
at the sohing of social problems In 
1895 he became parliamentary secretary 
to the board of trade, and during the 
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South African w^ar was on Lord Robeits’s 
staff He was appointed lord lieutenant 
of li eland in 1902, and with his wufe 
show ed much sympathy with the people 
He succeeded Lord North cote (qv) as 
governor geneial of Austialia in 1908 
and arrived m September of that year 
He was fond of open air life, no diffi 
cult pioblems of government arose, and 
both he and his wife were popular and 
made many friends in Australia His 
appointment terminated on 31 July 1911 
and he returned to England During the 
1914-18 wai he was at first in command 
of the Worcester yeomanry and in 1916 
was in Egypt attached to the head quar- 
ters staff Lady Dudley died in 1920, 
and in 1924 he was married to Mrs 
Lionel Moncton, formerly Miss Gertie 
Millar, a well known actress He died m 
England on 29 June 1932 leaving four 
*•008 and three daughters of the first 
marriage He was created G C V O in 
1903, GCMG in 1908, and GCB in 
1911 He was a good hoiseman much 
interested in hunting, racing and yacht- 
ing Both in Ireland and Australia his 
ability, friendliness and tact, enabled 
him to do excellent work as an admmis- 
ti atoi 

The Times* %o June 1933, The Aigus, Mel- 
bourne, 1 Julj 1933, Burke’s Peerage, etc, 1931 

WARDEIX, Robert (1794-1834), journa- 
list and advocate, was born in England 
in 1794 or possibly towards the end of 
the previous year He matriculated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, m 18 lo 
and graduated LLB in 1817 and LLD 
m 1823 {Admissions to Trinity College^ 
Cambridge, vol IV, p 68) He was editor 
and proprietor of the Statesman, a Lon- 
don evening paper, when in about the 
year 1820 he met Wentworth (q v ) In 
1824 he sold his paper and forming an 
alliance with ^Ventworth, printing 
materials were purchased witli the in- 
tention of founding an Australian news 
paper, and the partneiss sailed for Aus- 
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tralia They arrived about September 
and soon afterwaids started the Aus- 
halian, the first number appearing on 14 
October It was the first independent 
paper to be published m Australia, and 
Governor Brisbane (q v ) who was 
approaching the end of his teim was 
disposed to welcome it After the arrival 
of Governor Bailing (qv) m December 
1825 friction with the paper developed, 
and early in 1827 the governor was de- 
Msing means to control its criticism of 
his actions He brought in a newspaper 
tax of fourpence a copy, but Forbes, 
(q V ) the chief justice, refused to sanction 
the act In September 1827 Wardell who 
had referred to the governor in the 
Austmlian as “an ignorant and obstinate 
man" was charged with libel He con- 
ducted his own defence with much abil- 
ity and the jury failed to agree In De- 
cembci Wardell was again on trial for 
libel, and Wentwoith who was defend- 
ing him asseited that the jurois, who 
weie members of the military, might lose 
then commissions if they did not letuin 
a verdict for Darling The jury again 
disagreed Waidell was now editor and 
sole proprietoi of his paper and his 
practice as an advocate was increasing, 
early in 1831 the government was “glad 
to brief him m an action for damages 
against it Towards the end of the year 
Darling was recalled, and after the 
arrival of Governor Bourke (qv) War- 
dell's writing became much more tem- 
perate in tone In 1834, having made a 
moderate fortune, he was intending to 
go to England, but on 7 September 
when riding around his land at Peter- 
sham, he came across three runaway con- 
victs and tried to persuade them to give 
themselves up One of them, however, 
picked up a gun and fatally shot War- 
dell The men were arrested a few days 
later and two of them were subsequently 
hanged 

Wai dell's early death was much de- 
plored He was an able journalist and an 
excellent advocjype He fought a great 


fight foi liberty at an important period 
of development in Austialia 

Histoncal Rccotds of Auslutha bci I vols \I to 
XVII, ser III, vol VI, Aubrey Halloran, Journal 
and Proceedings Royal Australian Historical 
Society \ol X, pp 337 47, The Sydney Herald, 
11 and 15 September 1834, G B Barton, Litera 
tui e in New South Wales, pp so 4, R Therry, 
Reminiscences of Thirty Years* Residence in 
New South Wales and Victoria snd ed pp 
349 53 

WARDELL, William \\hiKiNSON (1824- 
i8gg), architect, was born in 1824 He 
was a pupil of A W Pugin and was 
establishing a reputation in England as 
a designer of churches, when m 1857 
the state of his health compelled him to 
go to a warmer climate He came to Mel- 
bourne early in 1858, and in Septem- 
ber of that year was commissioned to 
prepare a design for St Patrick’s cathe- 
dral He was also in the same year ap- 
pointed inspector-general of public 
works foi Viciona In the preparation of 
his plans for the cathedral Wardell was 
to some extent hampered by two con- 
ditions, one that the materials of a 
church aheady being built on the site 
should be used, and the other that part 
of this building should be incorporated 
m the new design As a result the build 
mg on the north side and at the east end 
is below the level of the street In spite 
of this Wardell produced a remarkably 
fine design, one of the best gothic build 
mgs m Australia He also designed 
several other churches at Melbourne, 
and among other buildings, the English, 
Scottish and Australian Bank at the 
corner of Collins- and Queen streets 
Wardell lost his government position 
m January 1878, when he was one of 
the victims of “Black Wednesday" 
Going to Sydney he practised there as 
an architect for the remainder of his 
life He had already designed the new 
Roman Catholic cathedral of St Mary's, 
which was begun m 1866, and was re- 
sponsible for St John’s College in the 
university of Sydney, a fine example of 
fourteenth century gothic, and many 
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other buildings in New South Wales 
He lived to see St Patrick’s completed in 
189^7 except for the spires, but St Mary’s 
was much less advanced when he died 
at Sydney on 19 November 1899 He 
mariied and was survived by at least 
two sons 

Warden was a distinguished ardiitect, 
and his two cathedrals rank among the 
finest modern examples of gothic The 
thiee spires of St Patrick's cathedral, 
added long after Warden’s death, were 
re-designed, and though beautiful, it is 
doubtful whether their increased height 
has kept the proportions so well as m 
the original design, an illustration of 
which will be found in Moran’s History 
of the Catholic Church in Australasia, 
opposite p 760 The west hont of 
the building is perhaps a little narrow, 
but the interior is well proportioned, 
and the apsidal chapels are particularly 
well managed The dark basalt used for 
this building is somewhat unsympathetic, 
but the sandstone of St Mary’s at Syd- 
ney is a beautiful yellow-brown The in- 
terior of this building is very impres- 
sive in spite of the fact that the roof is 
high when compared with the width of 
the mam aisle, and the general effect 
does much to justify the claim that St 
Mary’s is the “best specimen of decor- 
ated gothic to be found in Australia” 

The Sydney Morning Herald, aa November 
1899, The Advocate, Melbourne, a October 
1897, St Patrick’s Cathedral, Melbourne, Journal 
of the Institute of Architects, New South Wales, 
October 1904, and January February 1905, p 7 

WARREN, William Henry (1852- 
1936), engineer, was born at Bristol, Eng- 
land, in 1852, and was trained at the 
Royal College of Saence, Dublin, and 
Queen’s College, Manchester He had a 
brilliant scholastic career winning the 
Whitworth scholarship and the Society 
of Arts tcclinological scholarship Enter- 
ing the service of the London and North- 
Western Railway Company in 1872, he 
spent five years at its workshops at Wol- 
verton He came to Australia in 1 881 and 


entered the public works department at 
Sydney, where he was in charge of the 
supervision of loads, bridges and sewer- 
age In 1883 he was appointed lecturer 
in engineering at the university of 
Sydney, and a year later was made pro- 
fessor of the new department He held 
this posiuon for 42 years and built up 
a great engineering school He was not, 
however, content merely to look after 
his own department He published in 
1892, Australian Timbers, a compara 
tively short treatise, but illustrated with 
many maps and diagrams, and in 1894 
he brought out his most important 
work. Engineering Construction in Iron, 
Steel and Timber, of which the third 
edition in two volumes was published 
in 1921, vol I, Engineering Construction 
in Steel and Timber, vol II, Engineering 
Construction in Masonry and Concrete 
Warren was also doing much work for 
the government, in 1885 he sat on the 
royal commission on railway bridges, 
and in 1892 was a member of the com- 
mittee of inquiry on Baldwin locomo- 
tives Later he was chairman of the 
electric tramways board and was on the 
automatic biakes board For many years 
he was consulting engineer to the gov- 
ernment of New South Wales He was 
for some years a member of the council 
of the Royal Society of New South Wales, 
was president in 1892 and 1902, was 
first president of the Institute of En- 
gineers of Australia, Australian repre- 
sentative of the Institute of Engineering 
m Great Britain, and a member of the 
council of the International Soaety for 
the Testing of Materials During the 
1914-18 wai he conducted more than 
10,000 tests of munition steel He re- 
signed his professorship at the end of 
1925 and was made emeritus professor 
Little more than a week later he died 
suddenly at Sydney on 9 January 1926 
He married in early life and was sur- 
vived by a son 

In private life Warren was much in- 
terested in music, golf, and bull-dogs 
His kindly personality ^deared him to 
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his students and colleagues, and his 
leputation as an expert in his own sub 
ject spiead fai beyond Austialia He 
took his full share in the administrative 
woik of the university, was dean of the 
faculty of science foi some yeais fiom 
iqo8, and later was dean of the faculty 
of engineering and chairman of the 
piofessoiial board In addition to the 
iDOoks mentioned ^V^aiien wrote moie 
than 50 papers of which 17 were read 
befoie the Royal Society of New South 
'Wales He was a member of the Society 
of Ameiican Engineeis, and was given 
the honoiary degree of LLD by the 
unneisity of Glasgow 

The S\dncy Motmng Ha aid and The Daily 
Telegiaph Sydney 11 Jinuary iqs6 Journal 
and Pioceedtngi, Royal Society of NJiWt 1926, 
p 9, Calendar of the University of Sydney, 1926 

“WARUNG, Price See Astley, William 

WATERHOUSE, George Marsden 
(1824-1906), piemiei of South Australia, 
was boin in 3824 His father, the Rev 
John ^Vatei house, general superintend- 
ent of the Wesleyan missions in Aus- 
tiaha and Polynesia, resided for some 
time in South Australia In August 1851 
Watei house was elected a member of 
the legislamc council for East Torrens, 
and 111 1857 became a membei for the 
same constituency in the fiist house of 
assembly, but sat for only one session 
He was elected to the legislative council 
in i860, and was chief secretary in the 
first Reynolds (qv) ministry from May 
i860 to February 1861 He was premier 
and chief secretary from October 1861 
to July i86‘^ In 1864 he retired from 
South Austialian politics and subse- 
quently spent some time in England He 
settled in New Zealand in 1869 and m 
1870 became a member of tlie legisla 
tive council He was in the Fox min- 
istry from 30 October to 20 November 
1871, and m October 1872 became prem 
ler without portfolio He resigned in 
March 1873 finding that as a membei 
of the upper house it was impossible to 


keep coiitiol ol his ministiy He le- 
mained a pm ate membei foi many years 
but falling into ill health letaed to Eng- 
land m 1889, and died at Toiquay on 
6 August 1906 ^Vaterhouse tvas a man 
of much ability and chaiacter but his 
caieei both in Austialia and New Zea- 
land was much hampered by the poor 
state of his health He has the unusual 
distinction of ha\ing been the premiei 
of two colonies 

The Advertiser, Adelaide 8 August 1906 The 
Times 8 August 1906, G W Rusden, History 
of New Zealand 

WATSON, Archibald (1849 1940), 
anatomist, boin at Taicutta, New ^outh 
Wales, on 27 July 1849, w'as the son of 
Sydney Giandison Watson, a retiied 
nai'al officer who became, a squatter on 
the upper Mini ay He was educated at 
Scotch College, Melbourne, which he 
entered in 1861 and when he left some 
SIX years latei went to the Pacific Islands 
and successfullv engaged in trading 
Meeting Baron ion Muellei (qv) he 
was advised to take up a scientific caieei 
and went to Euiope to study medicine 
He obtained the degiees of M D Got- 
tingen, M D , Pans, and F R C S , Eng- 
land After doing post-graduate work at 
Pans he was foi some time demonstrator 
of anatomy to Professor J Cantlie at 
the Charing Cross hospital medical 
school In 1883 he W'ent to Egypt as sur- 
geon with Hicks Pasha’s Soudan force, 
and in 1885 became first Elder professor 
of anatomy at the newly-founded medi- 
cal school at Adelaide He taught also 
pathology, suigiral anatomy, and opera- 
tive surgery He held this fiosition for 
34 years and pioved to be a teachei of 
lemaikable personality During the 
Boci war he was consulting surgeon for 
the Natal field force When war broke 
out again in 1914, though 65 years of 
age, Watson left Australia with the first 
expeditionary foice as a major m the 
A A M C and became consulting-sur- 
geon and pathologist to No 1 A GH at 
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Heliopolis in Egypt He ictuincd to 
Vustialia in 1916 He lesigned his imi- 
\ersity chan at the end of iqiq and foi 
many years spent his time 111 tiavellmg, 
visiting places as £ai apart as Iceland and 
the Falkland Islands He journeyed 
lound Australia gathering maiine speci- 
mens and fishing, and for the last two 
years of his life li\ ed at Thursday Island 
He died on 30 July 1940 having com- 
pleted his ninety first yeai thiee days be- 
foie He was unman led A piize in his 
memory at the univeisity of Adelaide 
uas founded by public subsciiption in 
*935 

Watson was a good linguist with a 
passion for travelling and a constant 
thnst for exact knowledge ■^s a teacher 
he would clear up the most abstruse 
problems in language that was \ i\ id and 
picturesque, rllustratmg what he was 
saying with excellent lapid sketches on 
the blackboaid He did some good early 
work on hydatid disease, and in sur- 
gery "had an unusual appieciation of 
the anatomical planes of the body and 
the possibilities they gate of a blood- 
less approach" Geneially he had much 
influence on surgery in Australia and 
elsewhere 

The Advertiser, Adelaide, 31 Juh igjo. The 
Medical Journal of Australia, is October 1940, 
History of Scotch College 

WATSON, John Christian (1867-1941), 
first Labour prime minister of Australia, 
son of George Thomas Watson, was 
born at Valparaiso, Chile, on 9 April 
1867 Brought to New Zealand as a child 
he was educated at Oamaru state school 
and was then apprenticed as a printer to 
the North Otago Times He arrived in 
Australia m 1886, worked as a composi- 
tor, and first came into prominence in 
the Labour movement in 1893, when at 
the age of 26 he was elected president 
of the Sydney trades and labour coun- 
cil He was also elected president of the 
Australian labour federation, and in 
July 1894 entered the New South Wales 
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legislatiic assemblv as membei for 
Young He held the seat until he le- 
signed in iqoi to enter federal politics 
He was then elected to the house of 
repi esentatn es foi Bland Laboiu re- 
turned 16 members to that house and 
eight to the senate, and few realized at 
the time how impoitant the party was 
to become The appointment of Watson 
as Its leadei tv as a very wise mote He 
held moderate tiews, and his courtesy 
and tact tveie stiong assets Though 
small in numbeis his party was united 
and able from the fiist to exercise con- 
siderable influence on governments 
which did not command a majoiity in 
eithei house At the Commonwealth 
election held in December 1903 Laboui 
gained seteial seats in the house of 
lepiesentatitcs and Deakin (qv) was 
defeated soon aftei the house met in 
March 1904 "iV^atson was sent for and 
foimed the first Commonwealth Labour 
ministry, becoming himself prime min- 
ister and treasuier He now had 25 sup 
porteis and faced the almost impossible 
task of controlling a house with nearly 
twice that number in opposition Deakin 
as leader of the opposition, however, 
had promised him every consideration 
and t;he attempt was made Watson did 
all that could be done, but he was com- 
mitted to an arbitration bill which 
adopted the punciple of preference to 
unionists, and in August the carrying of 
an amendment against the government 
led to his resignation He was succeeded 
by Reid (q v ) w'hose ministry lasted only 
10 months Reid had been conducting a 
strong campaign against socialism and 
Watson showed ability m defending the 
attitude of his party on this question 
Though always a fair antagonist he 
could be ^ ery incisn e, as in his summing 
up of the Reid government “I think 
we shall all welcome the disappearance 
of a ministry that has neither achieve- 
ment in the past, policy m the present, 
nor prospects in the future ” 

Deakin formed I is second ministry in 
July 1905 which held ofl^ce for three and 
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a half yeais, a much longei ttim than 
that of any of its predecessors He was 
dependent on the Laboui paity and was 
accused of saying “Yes, Mr ^Yatson” to 
c\eiy demand of the Laboui leadei 
That IV as not true, for Deakin did pie- 
serve some measuie of independence, 
but W^atson’s only clioice lay between 
Deakin and Reid of whom he much 
preferred the former, and Deakin him- 
self was not unsympathetic to many of 
the ideals of the Labour party A means 
of living togethei was found and im- 
portant legislation was passed There 
was, however, much party feeling, and 
no little bitterness was at times brought 
into the debates Watson’s health had 
been deterioi ating, and in 1907 he re- 
signed the leadership of the party He 
was succeeded by Andrew Fisher (q v ) 
who became piime minister in Novem 
her 1908 Watson was not a candidate 
foi office in this ministry, and on the 
expiration of the third parliament in 
1910 he finally letiied fiom politics He 
was prominent m the attempt to found 
a daily Labour newspaper in Sydnev, 
and w^as appointed managing directoi 
In 1916, howevei, his advocacy of con- 
scription resulted in his expulsion from 
the Political Laboui League He, took 
no fuither part m politics but acquired 
interests in and became a directoi of 
several companies He was also president 
for many years of the National Roads 
and Motorists’ Association of New South 
Wales Watson was married twice, (1) m 
1889 to Ada Jane Low, (a) in 1935 to 
Antonia Lane He died at Sydney on 
18 November 1941 leaving a widow and 
a daughter 

Watson was only 43 years old when he 
left politics But the early days of fed 
eration were very trying for the party 
leaders, and he was possibly lacking m 
some toughness of fibre He was in office 
for only four months but left a much 
greater impression on his time tlian this 
would suggest He came at the nghr 
moment for his party, and nothing could 
have done it ijaore good than tlie sin- 


cerity, courtesy and moderation which 
he always showed as a leadei 

The Sydne% Morning Herald, 19 November 
1941 The Age, Melbourne 19 November 1941, 
H G Turner, The First Decade of the Aus- 
lialian Commonwealth, G H Rexd My Remin. 
iscences W Murdoch Alfred Deakin A Sketch, 
Commonwealth Pai hat tentary Handbook, 1915 

W-kTT, Walter Oswald (1878-1931), 
univeisity benefactor and airman, always 
known as Oswald Watt, was the son of 
John Brown Watt, MLC, a prosper- 
ous and well-known Sydney merchant 
He was born at Bournemouth, England, 
on 11 February 1878, and soon after- 
waids was taken to Australia From his 
eleventh year he was educated in England, 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
^896, and took a third class in the 
natural science tripos in 1899 He re- 
turned to Australia at the end cf the 
same year, was one of the earliest men 
in Australia to take up flying, and in 
July 191 1 obtained the Royal Aero Club's 
certificate m England He did some fly- 
ing m Egypt in 1913-14 and then in 
France When the war broke out he im- 
mediately enlisted in the French flying 
force, was continuously on service with 
It for 18 montlis, and was awarded three 
French decorations, the military medal, 
the croix de gucrie, and the legion of 
honour He was then transferred to 
the Australian flying corps, and in Feb- 
luary 1918 became lieutenant colonel 
and was placed in charge of a training 
wing at Tetbury, England He returned 
to Australia in June 1919, and was a 
good friend to many returned men In 
1930 he was offered the position of con- 
troller of civil aviation, but refused it 
on account of other business engage- 
ments He was accidentally drowned 
while bathmg off the New South Wales 
coast on ai May 1931 He married 
Muriel, daugher of Mr Justice Williams 
of Victoria, and was survived by a son 
Though a rich man Watt was a man 
of simple tastes who gave away a large 
proportion of his income He was a dis- 
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tmgiiished airman and a remarkably 
brave and efficient officer He had given 
some consideration to schemes for pro- 
viding university education to young 
men, but eventually decided to leave 
the lesidue of his estate to the univer- 
sity of Sydney for such uses for the bene- 
fit of the institution as the senate should 
determine In 1941 the amount of the 
capital of the Oswald Watt fund was 
over £108,000 

Oswald Watt, A Tribute to hts Memory, The 
Sydney Morning Herald, S3 May 1931, The 
Bulletin, 26 May 1921, The Official History of 
Australia in the War of 1^14-1^18, vol VIII 

WAY, Arihur Sanders (1847-1930), 
classical scholar and headmaster of Wes- 
ley College, Melbourne, son of the Rev 
William Way, was bom at Dorking, 
England, on f3 February 1847 He was 
educated at Kingswood School, Bath, 
and graduated M A at London univer- 
sity From 1870 to 1876 he was classical 
lecturer at Queen’s College, Taunton, 
vice-master of Kingswood School, 1876 to 
1881, and in 1882 became headmaster 
of Wesley College, Melbourne He had 
already published his translation of the 
Odyss^ of Homer, and while at Wesley 
brought out his translation of the Ihad 
At Wesley he fostered the teaching of 
natural saence, and also brought m the 
teaching of commercial principles for 
boys likely to pursue a business career, 
but the number of students went down 
during his period, largely because of the 
financial depression which began m 
1889 He resigned m 1892 and spent most 
of the rest of his life in translatmg from 
the classics Probably no other transla- 
tor could compare with Way in fertility 
and versatility His versions give accur- 
ate renderings of the meaning of the 
originals expressed in vigorous verse 
The list of his translations in Miller’s 
Australian Ltieratuie includes Homer, 
Euripides, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Aristo- 
phanes, Hesiod, Virgil, Lucretius, Lay 
of Nibelung Men, Song of Roland and 
others He was also the author of Homer 


(1913), Greek through English (1926), 
and Sons of the Violet-Crowned, a Tale 
of Ancient Athens (1929) He died at 
Ventnor, Isle of Wight, on 25 September 

1930 

The Times s6 September 1930, The History 
of Vtesley College, 1865 igig, E Moms Miller, 
Australian Literature 

WAY, Sir Samuel James (1836-1916), 
chief justice of South Australia, was 
bom at Portsmouth, England, on ii 
April 1836 His father, the Rev James 
Way, was a clergyman in the Bible Chris- 
tian Church, and in 1847 was president 
of the English Bible Christian confer- 
ence In 1850 he went to South Australia 
to open a mission in connexion with 
his church His son who was educated 
at the Bible Christian Grammar School, 
Shebbear, North Devon, and at the 
Maidstone-road school at Chatham, re- 
mained in England until towaids the 
end of 1852 He arrived in South Aus- 
tralia in March 1853 and rejoined his 
father at Adelaide where he obtained 
employment in the office of J T Bagot 
In 1856 he was articled to A Atkinson, 
an Adelaide solicitor, and five yeais later 
was called to the bar Atkinson died not 
long, afterwards and Way succeeded to 
his practice In 1868 he went into part- 
nership with a Mr Biook, and on his 
death J H (afterwards Sir Josiah) 
Symons (qv) was made a partner. In 
South Australia the professions of soli- 
citor and barrister were not separated, 
and the firm conducted an all-round legal 
business which became very successful 
Way, however, was speaalizing as an 
advocate and was soon a leading coun- 
sel In September 1871 Way, after hav- 
ing been only 10 years at the bar, be- 
came a Q C He enlarged his experience 
by going to London and arguing befoie 
the judicial committee of the privy 
council in two well-known cases, Randell 
versus the South Australian Insurance 
Company, and Mullens versus the 
National Bank In 1874 he was appoin- 
ted a member of the boj^rd of education 
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and also a member of the council of 


the unneisit) of Adelaide, and in the 
tollowing )eai was elected a member of 
the legislati\e assembly for Stuit In 
June he joined the Boucaut (q ' ) ramistiy 
a$ attoinev geneial and at once estab 
hshed a leputation as an indefatigable 
and diplomatic pailiamentaiian Had 
he remained in politics no position 
would hate been beyond him, but in 
Maich 1876 following the death of Sii 
Richard Hanson (qv) he was offered 
and accepted the position of chief jus- 
tice of the supreme court of South Aus- 
tralia He was only in his fortieth yeai 
It has been said of Way that as a 
young man he never lost an opportunity 
■of advancing himself, but, how'ever 
true tins may have been he certainly 
made a monetaiy sacrifice when he 
accepted the position of chief justice 
He had an enoimous practice and esti- 
mated m later yeais that his acceptance 
of the position made a diffeience of 
£5000 a yeai in his income His method 
as a bainstei of so identifying himself 
with his client’s position that he became 
almost a passionate advocate for him, 
might possibly have raised a doubt as 
to whether he would be an equally good 
judge Any doubt there may have, been 
was soon dispelled He showed himself 
to be a sound lawyer, lapidly discern- 
ing the reall) important points in an 
argument, and equally quick in decid- 
ing what was material and what was 
not He was more interested in piin- 
ciples than in technicalities, anxious to 
get cases settled with as little delay as 
possible, and not infiequently suggested 
that tlie wisest course might be tliat 
counsel fiom both sides should meet m 
his chambers and try to reach a settle- 
ment His judgments, often delivered 
from brief notes, weie models of clear- 



ness, and, what was more important, 
they were coirect It has been stated 
that no appeal from him to a higher 
court ever succeeded In 1877 he became 
for the first time acting governor of 
5 outh Australis^, He was formally ap 


pointed lieutenant-govcinor of South 
A.ustialia in January 1891, and admin 
isteied the government on many occa- 
sions At the time of his death it was 
calculated that he had acted as govei- 
noi of South Australia foi a total peiiod 
of si\ yeais and nine months He had 
also many othei interests He became 
\ ice chancellor of the university in 1876 
and from 1883 until his death was its 
chancellor, he was a member of the pub 
he library board and fiom 1893 to igo8 
was Its president, and he was also presi- 
dent of the Adelaide children’s hospital, 
the Blind, Deaf and Dumb Institution, 
the South Australian Society of Artists, 
the Empire League, the Royal Society of 
St Geoige, and the Zoological Societ) 
He was a leading mason and never lost 
his inteiest in the Methodist church in 
which his father’s sect had been merged 
Another inteiest was his Kadlunga 
station wheie theie w'as a model stud 
taim, and he was the first to intioduce 
Shropshire sheep into South Australia 
All these things lan parallel with his 
legular woik as chief justice He was the 
first Australian to be nominated to the 
judicial committee of the privy coun- 
cil This occurred m January 1897 and 
Way then pioceeded to England, was 
swoin in as a merabei of the privy 
council, and lemained for some time to 
assist the judicial committee to dispose 
of a number of colonial appeal cases 
On his return to Australia he took up 
his many duties again and continued to 
work with his usual vigour until at- 
tacked by illness m 1914 He was found 
to be suffering from cancer and in the 
hope of prolonging his life he went to 
Sydney and had an arm amputated by 
Sir A McCormick He continued to sit 
on the bench until December 1915, but 
he was obviously growing weaker 
though his mind remained unclouded 
He died at North Adelaide on 8 Janu- 
ary 1916 He married m 1898 the widow 
of Dr Blue, onginally Katherine Gollan, 
who died m 1914 There were no child- 
len He was an honorary D C L of Ox- 
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fold, and Iionoiary LLD of Queen’s 
nniveisity Canada Cambridge, and 
Melbouine He was created a baronet 
m 1899 His library of 15,000 volumes 
was left to the univeisity of Adelaide 
Way was a many sided man, kind, 
charitable, able, a tremendous woiker, 
successful in everything he touched He 
was a lovei of buds and flowers, and he ! 
spent much on the scientific develop 
ment of his estate in the counti7 He 
helped many leligious and chaiitable in- 
stitutions by giving them both time and 
money He had great gifts as a speaker 
and fiequently lectured on a vaiiety of 
themes He published practically noth- J 
mg though he had had some thought of 
writing his reminiscences The pioblem 
was to find the time, though he was 
known on occasions to have worked 
until thiee in the morning Wilting a 
quaitei of a century aftei his death it is ' 
difficult to suggest how much Way | 
meant to the Adelaide of his day Though , 
a valued i^resident of many organiza- 
tions, an excellent chancellor of the uni- 
versity, an eminent judge, a distm- ; 
guished lieutenant-governor, he yet 
lepresented something moie When he 
died It was everywhere agreed that the 
state had lost its first citizen 

The Register Adelaide, and The Advertiser, 
Vdelaide, 10 Jinuarv 1916 

WEBBER, John (1752 1793), artist, son 
of Abraham Webber, a sculptor, was 
bom m London in 1752 He was edu- 
cated in Switzerland, and studied paint- 
ing at Pans He was appointed topo- 
graphical artist on the Resolution m 
1776 and accompanied Cook (q v) on his 
third voyage In January 1777 at Adven- 
tiue Bay he did drawings of “A Man of 
Van Diemen’s Land” and “A Woman of 
Van Diemen’s Land”, and he also did 
many drawings of scenes m New Zealand 
and the South Sea islands Returning 
to England in 1780 he exhibited about 
50 works at Royal Academy exhibitions 
between 1784 and 1792, and was elected 


an associate of the Royal Academy in 
1785 and R \ m 1791 He confined his 
work mostly to landscape Sometimes 
figures weie included as in ”A Party from 
H M S Resolution shooting sea horses” 
which was shown at the academy in 
1784, and his “The Death of Captain 
Cook” became well known thiough an 
engraving of it Another version of this 
pictui e IS in the William Dixson gallery 
at Sydney He is also repiesented in the 
Mitchell library collection, and m the 
British Museum and other London 
museums and galleries He died at Lon- 
don on 29 May 1793 

W Sandb>, The History of the Royal Academy 
of AitK Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and En- 
gravers W Moore The Story of Australian Art, 
\ Graves, The Royal Academy Exhibitors 

WEBBER, William Thomas Thorn- 
hill (1837-1903), third Anglican bishop 
of Brisbane, son of William Webber, a 
surgeon, was born at Grosvenor-square, 
London, on 30 January 1837 He was 
educated at Tonbridge school and after- 
wards at Nonvich under Dr J Woolley 
(qv) Going on to Pembroke College, 
Oxford, he graduated B A in 1859, M A 
in 1862, and was given the honorary 
degree of D D in 1885 Webber was 
ordained deacon in i860, priest in 1861, 
and was cUrate of Chisv-ick 1860-4 and 
in charge of the church of St John the 
Evangelist, Red Lion-square, London, 
from 1864 to 1885 He was a most ener- 
getic and successful pastor in a crowded 
district, during his pastorate a new 
church, clergyhouse, and school were 
built, and besides looking after his 
pansh, Webber was on a large number 
of commitees of charitable and educa- 
tional organizations From 1882 to 1885 
he was also a member of the London 
school board, and had become one of 
the best known clergymen m London 
He was appointed bishop of Brisbane in 
1885, was consecrated at London on 11 
June, and enihioned at Brisbane on 
17 November 

Webber threw himselJE into his work 
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with gieat eneigy, but found the huge 
diocese unwieldy He visited England to 
attend the Pan-Anglican synod at Lam- 
beth in 1888, and in 1892 the diocese of 
Rockhampton was established, which 
took over a laige part of central Queens- 
land Webbei woiked hard for religious 
instruction in state schools, and two 
diocesan church schools were founded 
with some success, the high school for 
girls at Nundah, and St John’s school, 
Biisbane Much of his time was given 
to raising funds for a cathedral at Bris- 
bane and befoie his death over £30,000 
was in hand The foundation-stone was 
laid in 1901 by the Duke of York, but 
the building was not begun until some 
five yeais later The site chosen was a 
commanding one on the heights over- 
looking Petrie’s Bight Webber visited 
England again m 1901, and eaily in 
1902 preached by command before Kang 
Edwaid VII at Sandiingham He fell 
ill during the year and on his return 
m May 1903 his condition was serious 
He died at Brisbane on 3 August 1903 
Webbei had a forceful personality and 
gieat poweis of organization He was 
a high churchman but held that both 
sections of his church could be equally 
devoted to it, and though a total ab- 
stainer he would not force his 'views 
on those who disagreed with him It 
was held by some that he spent too 
much time in England and too little m 
overseeing his country parishes, but 
Queensland, when he came to it, was a 
young colony, and Webbei felt he was 
doing a useful work by bnnging the 
need of his diocese for men and money 
before the Church in England 

The Brisbane Courier, 4 August 1903, Crock 
ford's Clerical Directory, 1903, The Church of 
England Messenger, Melbourne, August 1903 
Jubilee History of Queensland, p 13a 

WEDGE, John Helder (1792-1872), 
pioneer, was bom in England m 1792 
He arrived in Tasmania m 1824 having 
been given a position in the survey de- 
paitment, and did some useful explor 


ing, especially in tlie north-west of 
the island He joined the Poit Phillip 
Association and in 1835 Batman 

(qv) had made his famous pin chase 
fiom the aboiigmes, resigned his position 
as assistant suiveyor geneial, and sailing 
to Poit Phillip, ariived on 7 August 
1835 (J Bonwick, Fo)t Phillip Settle- 
ment, p 249) He surveyed soide of the 
countiy neai the site of Geelong, and 
going on to the site of Melbourne on 2 
September found an encampment 
foimed by members of the party organ- 
ized by Fawkner (qv) Wedge pointed 
out that they were trespassing on the 
land of the Port Phillip Association, and 
then went on to examine the land to the 
north ol the Yana ^Vedge gave this rivei 
Its name on 13 September Some 20 years 
later wiitmg to Bonwick he told him 
that "on arriving in sight of the river 
two natives who weic with me, pointing 
to the nver, called out ‘Yarra Yarra,’ 
which, at the time I imagined to be its 
name” (Poii Phillip Settlement, p 279) 
Wedge afterwards sailed to Poitland and 
arrived there on 5 October He returned 
almost at once to Port Phillip and 
learned on 13 Octobei that the associa- 
tion was considering taking action to 
expel Fawknei’s party Wedge wrote a 
wise letter to his fellow membeis, point- 
ing out that any action of this kind 
m^ould "lead to the most disastrous 
results” and that the government 
“undei such circumstances would refuse 
to confirm their title to the land” How 
much influence diia letter may have had 
IS not known, but the expulsion project 
was abandoned 

When It was finally settled that the 
association would receive no title to the 
land bought from the abongmes, Wedge 
returned to England He came to Tas- 
mania again in 1843 and became mana- 
ger of the Christ Church College estate 
He also received a grant of 2500 acres 
of land, grew prosperous in his circum- 
stances, and was generally respected for 
his high character In 1855 he was elected 
a member of the legislative council and 
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succcssnel) lepicsented Moiven, North 
Esk HobaiL, and the Huon in that 
house He was a membei of the Giegson 
(q V ) ministry without office from 
Fcbiuaiy to 35 April 1857 letired 
from politics in i868 and died on 23 
No\cmbei 1872 He manied in 1843, 
but his wife died young He had no 
childien Many of his sketches are repro 
duced in Bonwick’s Pott Phillip Settle- 
ment and some of his manuscripts are 
m the public libiaiy, Melbourne 

The Mercury Hobart, jtb No\ ember 1872 J 
Bonwick, Port Philhp Srttlemrnt P Mennell, 
The Dictionary of 'iuituila'>inii Biography 

WEIGALL, Albfrt Bythesea (1840- 
1913), schoolmaster, the fourth son of 
the Rev Edward Weigall by his wife, 
Cecelia Bythesea Brome, was bom at 
Nantes, France, on 16 February 1840 
His father, known as "the little fighting 
parson", luled his home with kindliness 
and humour, and theie was compara- 
tively little of stern discipline and the 
conventions usually associated with Vic- 
torian home life His son was educated 
at the grammar school at Macclesfield, 
where he obtained an excellent classical 
education under the Rev Thomas 
Cornish, a man of sound judgment and 
kindness of heart In 1858 Weigall went 
to Biasenosc College, Oxford, with a 
scholarship He obtamed a first class in 
moderations in 1859 and won the Hulme 
exhibition in 1861 He worked under 
Conington and T H Green, who writ- 
ing to him afterwards told him that he 
was "the first pupil I had who really 
interested me" Weigall graduated m 
1863 with second-class honours in Ltterae 
Humantores, intending to start on a 
diplomatic career An illness led to a 
long sea voyage being recommended, and 
in 1863 he sailed for Australia to take ' 
up an appointment at Scotch College, 
Melbourne, under Alexander Morrison 
(qv) He stayed at Scotch College for 
three years and though young and quite 
inexperienced proved himself to be a 
good classical master His attempts in 
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cmcigcncics to take classes in mathe- 
matics, howevei, led to some doubt aris- 
ing in the boys’ minds as to whether he 
was capable of correctly doing a sum m 
addition He was fortunate in having a 
cousin, Theyie Weigall, in Melbourne, 
who was able to introduce him to con- 
genial and comparatively influential 
friends, who were possibly able to help 
him when he applied for the position of 
headmaster of the Sydney Grammar 
School m June 1866 In spite of his 
youth he was appointed and began his 
duties m January 1867 

Weigall had no easy task There had 
been some friction between the trustees 
and the previous headmaster, W J 
Stephens, aftei wards professor of geology 
at Sydney university, and Stephens had 
lesi^ed and taken some of his pupils 
with him to a new school which he 
founded When Sydney Giammai School 
opened at the beginmng of 1867, though 
there was a staff of nine, there were only 
53 boys Within 10 years the number 
was nearly 400, which increased to 696 
in Weigall’s last yeai of office He lived 
foi the school, and his life was hence- 
forth bound up in it In 1893, after 26 
yeais of seivice, he was given a year’s 
holiday, and after a break down in 
health in 1904 he was out of harness 
for another- 12 months In 1909 he was 
made C M G and he died following an 
operation on 20 February 1912 He had 
married in 1868 Ada Frances Raymond, 
who sur\ived him with four sons and 
four daughters 

Apart from being a member of the 
chapter of St Andrew’s cathedral, Weigall 
appears to have had few outside inter- 
ests and his chief recreation was walking 
He knew every boy in his school by 
name and tried to make a friend of 
each. It has even been suggested that 
in the occasional clashes between boys 
and junior masters he was inclined to 
side with the boys Though something 
of an autocrat, he succeeded in working 
amicably with his trustees, and though 
educated in the classical tradition he 
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always lealized the importance of mathe 
niatics English and modem languages 
But moie than all he worked for the 
de\elopment of chaiactei and as part 
ot this intioduced the piefect system in 
1878 He had an almost uncanny know 
ledge of boys and could lay bare then 
faults with an accuiacy that astounded 
them, but his faultfinding was small 
compaied with his encouiagement, and 
when dealing with any offence he could 
always take into consideration the cii- 
cumstances of the case He belie\ed in 
sport, but sport must not be the chief 
pre-occupation of the school Personally 
he was a strange mixture of emotion 
and shrewdness, and with all his im 
pulsivencss he could be wary and politic 
His occasional bursts of temper, his 
bluntness and dogmatism, weie all parts 
of a big man, as w^as also his common 
sense and his stiong dislike of blowing 
his own trumpet He believed that teach- 
ing was the gieatest work m the world, 
and if he never spared his masters he 
certainly never spared himself He pi ac- 
tually created a great public school and 
had an immense influence on the 
characters of the boys who passed 
through his hands, many of whom 
afterwards attained great distinction 

M W MacCallum In Memory of, Albert Bythe 
sea IVet^all The Sydney Morning Herald, and 
The Daily Telegraph, 91 February 191a 

■Weld, Frtderigk Aloysius (1833-1891), 
governor of Western Australia and Tas 
mania, was born at Chideock Manor, 
Dorset, England, on 9 May 1833 He 
came of an old Roman Catholic family, 
his giandfather founded Stonyhiiist Col- 
lege, and an uncle became a caidinal 
Weld was the son of Humphrey Weld 
and his wife, Maria Christina, daughter 
of Charles Lord Cliffoid of Chudleigh, 
and W'as educated at Stonyhuist and at 
the university of Eriburg in Switzerland 
In No\ ember 1843 he sailed for New 
Zealand with a land order for 100 acres, 
a town lot m the future city of Welling 


ton, and a little capital He armed at 
\\’^elIington harboui on 23 April 1814 
He bought a share m a station property 
with w'hich he had some success did 
some exploring, and in 1848 was offered 
a seat on a proposed nominee council 
by the governor, Sn George Giey (qi ) 
Weld declined this and in 1852 visited 
England w-here he published a pamphlet. 
Hints to Intending Sheep Farmers in 
New Zealand^ which ran into three 
editions Returning to New Zealand he 
found that it had been granted repie- 
sentative government, and at the fiist 
election he was elected member for 
Waiiau In i860 he became minister foi 
nati\e affairs in the Stafford mmistiy 
which lesigned in 1861, and in 1864 
piime minister His administration was 
a short one but it did admirable work 
in the most difficult ciicumstances 
Weld, however, ovei worked, his health 
bioke down, and he was compelled to 
take a long rest In May 1867 he left 
foi England, and in 1869 published his 
Notes on New Zealand Affairs In March 
of the same year he was appointed 
governor of Western Australia He ar- 
med at Albany on 18 September 1869 
and w'ent by land to Perth, pai tly riding 
and paitly driving 

Western •Australia at this time had a 
population of under 25,000, and neaily 
everything in the colony was in a primi- 
tne state Much fell on the governor 
who had often to gne decisions on 
most trifling matters, but during Weld’s 
go\emorship of about five years, many 
changes for the better were made 4 
council of 18 was constituted m 1870, 
12 of w'hom weie elected and six nomin- 
ated, the hrst steps in the dntction of 
municipal go^elnmenl weie taken, an 
elementary education act w as passed, 
new land icgulations were framed, and 
an agitation for responsible goveinment 
begun Weld judged that his wisest 
course would be to assist tins mo\e- 
ment and had a bill prepaied to estab- 
lish a constitution for \A^estcrn Aus- 
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tiaha Theie was much objection to the 
pioposal that the membeis of the uppei 
house should be nominated, but while 
the measure was being considered Weld 
tv as given the governorship of Tasmania, 
and after his departuie the question was 
diopped for a long period He left Wes- 
tern Australia on 6 Januaiy 1875, having 
done excellent woik Though the popu- 
lation had inci eased very little there 
had been a gieat mciease of exports, 
a steam service along the coast had been 
established, the commencement of a 
lailway system had been made, and the 
numbei of miles of telegraph line had 
increased from 12 to 900 The governor 
had also encouraged the explorations 
of John Fonest (qv) and had himself 
tiavelled ovei much of the settled 
counti7 He found his task in Tasmania 
much easiei He made himself familiar 
with the counti7, but he had few piob- 
lems of any difficulty though always 
glad to give his ministers the benefit of 
his wide expeiience Early in 1880 he 
was tiansferred to the Straits Settle 
ments and foi seven years was an ad- 
miiable goveinoi He left Smgapoie 
on 17 October 1887 and lived in retire 
ment at Chideock Manor where he was 
born He died there on 20 July i8gi 
He married in 1858 Filomena Maiy 
Anne, daughter of Ambrose Lisle March- 
Phillippe-de Lisle, who survived him 
with 12 children He was created C M G 
in 1875, KG MG in 1880, GCMG 
m 1885 

Weld was a man of fine character 
and an excellent governoi Western Aus- 
tralia was in a state of stagnation when 
he ai rived and he did much to bung 
It to life again Wise, courteous and 
conciliatory, he could be firm when it 
was necessary His administration marks 
a turning point in the early history of 
Western Austialia 

Alice Lady Lo\al The Life of Sir Fredeiick 
Weld, J S Batqe Western Australia, a History 
J H Heaton, Australian Dictionary of Dates, 
Burke's Peerage, etc , 1891 


WENTWORTH, W^^illiam Charles 
(1792-1872), statesman, was born at 
Norfolk Island, apparently during the 
latter part of 1792 (A C V Melbourne, 
who consulted the Noifolk Island re- 
tuins at the colonial office) His father 
was D’A.rcy W^entwoith, who belonged 
to an lush branch of the well known 
Wentworth family Theie is some doubt 
about the name of his mother, but there 
IS reason to believe that originally it 
was Catherine Williams (Melbourne) 
D’Arcy Wentworth (1762-1827) came 
originally from the north of Ireland 
and went to London to study medicine 
In 1787 he was charged wuth highway 
robbery and acquitted, but in December 
1789 he was again charged with the- 
same offence He was not convicted, but 
agreed to go to New South Wales, hav- 
ing obtained tlie position of assistant- 
surgeon on the Neptune He arrived at 
Sydney on 28 June 1790 He was im- 
mediately appointed an assistant in the 
hospital at Norfolk Island, became a 
superintendent of convicts in 1791, and 
acted at the same time as assistant- 
surgeon He returned to Sydney in 
1796, eventually became principal sm- 
geon and superintendent of police, and 
a magistrate From the time he arrived 
in the colony until his death in 1827 his 
life was free fiom blame He laid the 
foundation of a large fortune as one of 
the conti actors for the building of the 
“Rum Hospital”, knowm by that name 
because the builders of it had agreed to 
erect the building on condition that 
they were allowed a monopoly of the 
sale of spirits for thiee )ears 

Little IS known of the youth of Wil- 
liam Charles Wentworth He was sent 
at an early age to England to be edu- 
cated, and his father made unsuccessful 
efforts through his friend and distant 
kinsman. Lord Fitzwilliam, to have him 
admitted to the military academy at 
Woolwich, or to obtain an appointment 
in the East India Company’s service 
He arrived in Sydney again in 1811, 
and in August 1812 was granted 175O' 
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acies of land In the following year, with 
Gregoiy Blaxland (qv) and Lieutenant 
"William Lawson (fp ), Went-woith 
crossed the Blue Mountains and found 
a tray to open up the fertile country to 
the west of them Many attempts had 
been made before, but all had failed 
Only 17 miles weie covered m the first 
week, but at the end of the thud week 
they saw from Mount York the open 
country beyond Wentworth, however, 
found that the privations he had en- 
dured had injured his health, and m 
181 j took a voyage to the Friendly 
Islands to enable him to recover In 
i8i6 he went to England His father 
hoped that he would enter the army, 
but Wentworth was anxious to study 
law In a letter to Loid Fitzwilliam he 
spoke of acquainting himself “with all 
the excellence of the British constitution, 
and hope at some future period to ad 
vocate successfully the right of my 
country to participate in its advantages” 
It IS dear from this letter that Went- 
worth intended to make the bar a 
stepping stone to the fulfilment of 
gieatci ambitions He entered at the 
Inner Temple and began a fi\e yeais’ 
couise of study At this time he was 
friendly with John Macarthur (q v ) and 
his two sons, and obtained parental con 
sent to a marriage witli John Macarthur’s 
daughter The elder man, however, ad- 
Msed ^Ventworth to complete his law 
studies befoie returning to Sydney, and 
a subsequent quarrel with the Mac- 
ai thins made an end of the pioposed 
marriage In 1817 Wentwoith went to 
Pans, li\ed there for more than a year, 
and obtained a good working know- 
ledge of French while not entirely neg- 
lecting his study of the law In Pans he 
was in dose touch with John Macarthur 
junior, who suggested that he should 
write a book on the state of New South 
V\^ales, which he practically completed 
by May i8i8 About this time he suf- 
fered a great shock He found m a 
public letter addressed to Lord Sid- 
mouth by the Hon H G Bennet a state- 


ment that his father had gone to New 
South Wales as a convict He interviewed 
Bennet and denied the charges, but 
fiom further inquiries he learned that 
his father had twice been tried for a 
capital offence His distress was great 
but he did what he could Bennet 
amended the wording of his pamphlet, 
and made “a somewhat ambiguous 
apology in the house of commons”, 
and "Wentworth wisely carried the 
matter no further His book was pub- 
lished m 1819, Its long and cumbrous 
title will suggest the scope of 
Statistical, Historical and Political Des- 
cription of the Colony of New South 
Wales and it<s dependent Settlements with 
a Particular Enumeration of the Ad- 
vantages which these Colonies offer for 
Emigration and their Superiority in 
many Respects over those possessed by 
the United States of Arnerira The book 
contained a remarkable amount of m 
formation relating to the colony, with 
many pioposals foi the impiovement of 
Its government It went into a second 
edition m 1830, and the thud edition, 
considerably revised and augmented, 
appeared in 1824 John Macarthur did 
not approve of it and objected strongly 
to Wentworth’s estimates of the profits 
to be made by growing fine wool 
Neither did he approve of tiial by jury 
nor ex-convicts being eligible foi the 
proposed houses of parliament, both of 
which weie advocated in ^Ventworth’s 
book In 1823 Wentworth became a 
student at Peterhouse College, Cam- 
bridge, and shortly afterwards entered 
a poem for the Chancelloi’s gold medal 
It was placed second to a poem by Wm- 
throp Mackworth Praed, afterwards to 
become well known as one of the most 
graceful and polished of English minor 
poets More than one good judge has 
questioned this decision The subject 
was Australasia and Wentworth not only 
knew more about his subject, he felt a 
genuine emotion for it Apart from a 
few’^ early anonymous satires this was 
the only verse written by Wentwortli 
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It was published m 1823 and icpnnttd 
50 ycais latei tMiacts fiom it ha\e 
been included in \aiious \ustralian 
anthologies Wentwoith w^as called to 
the English bai, and having revised 
and completed the third edition of his 
book on New^ South Wales dm mg 1823 
he sailed foi Sydney and aiiivcd about 
Septembei 1824 

In England Went^voith had become 
fuendly with Robeit Wardell, LLI) 
(q V ) They came to Sydney togethei and 
immediately started a paper, the Aus 
tiahan It was conducted with ability, 
fought against the colonial office, and 
demanded an elected legislatuie When 
the new goveinoi, Sii Ralph Daring 
(q \ ), arrived he soon realized that Went 
worth was a force in the community 
The case of Sudds and Thompson, two 
soldieis who had committed a theft so 
that they might be sentenced to tians 
portati'on, was seized on by Wentwoith 
and othcis as a means of haiassmg the 
government Ihe two men had been 
sentenced to haid laboui m irons and 
Sudds who was ill died W^entw'orth in 
letteis to the governor and secretary of 
state allow'ed his strong feelings to lun 
away with him, and to some extent de- 
feated his own object by the extiava 
gance of his language A new constitu 
tion act had been passed in 1828, but 
though minor changes had been made no 
concession of importance had been 
made to the views of Wentworth and 
his party On 9 February 1830 a draft 
of a petition to the house of commons 
was brought before a public meeting 
The objects desired by Wentworth's 
party were tual by juiy and a "House 
of the People’s representatives" {The 
Avstiahan, 10 Pebiuary 1830) Ihe pcti 
tion was presented 10 the house of 
commons wuthoiit effect The agitation 
was lenewed eaily m 1833, and in 
May 1835 the Australian Patriotic As 
sociation was formed Wentworth took 
a leading part, but the fervour of youth 
had departed, and he was now a rich 
man, becoming much more conservative 


m his outlook than when he wrote his 
book on New South ‘W^'ales The exclus- 
ncs and the emancipists w’^ere still at odds 
but theie had been gieat increases m the 
mimbei of fiee settlers coming to the 
colony The adoption bv the home 
authoiities to some extent of ^\'ake- 
field's (q V ) land policy brought the 
Inthcito opposed James Macarthui 
(qv) and AV'entworth togethei, and 
Wentwoith giadually lost his place as 
the people’s leader ^V^entworth was not 
m most circumstances a man of a grasp- 
ing natuie, indeed it is recoided of him 
tliat when he bought his estate, Vaucluse, 
finding he had got it too cheaply he in 
sisted on paying an additional amount 
But when seven Maoii chiefs anixed m 
Sydney caily m 1840, he made a bar 
gam With them that m consideration of 
a pension of £200 each, they would sell 
him 100,000 acres m the Noith Island 
and 20,000,000 acics in the South Island 
It was an audacious scheme, but though 
the lights of native races weie little recog 
mzed in those days, Goveinoi Gipps 
(qv) icfused to ratify the baigain The 
goveinoi was light m his action, though 
unwise in denouncing the transaction as 
a corrupt job, and Wentworth nevei 
forgavp him 

Wentworth's early labours for the 
people had -at last begun to have effect 
Trial by jury had become law in 1838, 
and the first real step towards represen- 
tative government was effected m 
184a when a new constitution act 
was passed In 1843 writs were 
issued for the election of 24 members 
to tlic legislative council and Wentwoith 
icccivcd full credit foi his pait in the 
long awaited lelorni At the election held 
111 the middle of 1843 he wms returned as 
one of the membcis foi Sydney When 
the council met W^entworih let it be 
known that he w^^ould like the position 
of speaker, and was much disappointed 
when even his best friends declined to 
suppoit his candidature on the ground 
that it should not be held by a partisan 
Weniwortli made a long jpeech in which 
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he adniitud there was ioicc in the 
argumeni and that he had been a parti- 
san foi tlic libeity of the pi ess for trial 
by and for an elected house of 

legislalLiic He aigued that McLeav 
(q \ ) ho had been nominated foi the 
position wis lUst as much of a paitisan 
in his tv ay McLeay, although 77 years 
of age was elected to the position Went 
woith became leadei of the opposition, 
which included all the elected membcis, 
and It was not long befoic he was in 
conflict with Governoi Sir Geoige Gipps 
He identified himself with the cause of 
the squatters and a bittei struggle en 
sued It was not until 1846, when some 
concessions were made to the squatters, 
that the agitation terapoiarily died 
down In 184^ a select committee had 
been appointed to inquire into “Gen- 
eial Giicvances” The report of this 
committee gave Wentworth an oppor- 
tunity of advocating a further develop 
ment in icsponsible government His 
views on the relations between the col 
onies and the United Kingdom may 
have been before their time, but they 
have piactically been adopted in the 
present century In the meanwhile ail 
that Wentworth could do at this period 
was to obtain more control over tlie 
colony's levenues He also took pait in 
improving the state of education, and 
in bringing m a lien on wool and live 
stock act, a most useful measure In 
1846 Lord Grey, the new secretary of 
state for war and the colonies, tried to 
bring in a new constitution with a 
system of double elections District coun- 
cillors were to be elected who in turn 
would elect members of the legislative 
council, which gave Wentworth an 
opportunity to thunder against it with 
all his power It was also proposed to 
start transportation again and here he 
had Wentworth's support Like the other 
squatters he was, for once, more inter- 
ested in obtaining cheap labour for his 
stations than m the general good of 
the colony Now he had Robert Lowe 
(q V ) and the young Henry Parkes (q v ) 


as his opponents At the 1848 election 
he faced his constituents with char- 
acteristic courage, lealizing that he was 
on the unpopular side His power and 
personality carried him to the top of 
the poll When yet another constitution 
act was passed in 1850 the existing legis- 
Jativ'^e council m New South Wales was 
empowered to enact the constitution of 
Its successor An attempt was made to 
divide the representation so that the 
agricultural and pastoral interests should 
have a secure majority, and indeed aftei 
the election it was found that of the 
36 elected members 17 came from agri- 
cultural and eight from pastoral con- 
stituencies Wentworth had a hard fight 
for his Sydney seat He had become un- 
popular with the Sydney press, and his 
speech on the hustings was greeted with 
gioans and hisses He was apparently 
unmoved and defended all his actions 
“Whether you elect me or not,” he said, 
“is to me peisonally a matter of no con- 
sequence, but It may be a matter of im- 
portance to you and to the public 
if I am 1 ejected— one of two questions 
will be decided, either I am not deserv- 
ing of the constituency, or this con- 
stituency IS not worthy of me This 
question cannot be answered by men 
whose inteiests and passions are in- 
flamed It must be referred to a remote 
tribunal, where all the events and ar- 
cumstances affecting it will be calmly 
weighed It must be referred to the tri- 
bunal of posterity, and to that tribunal 
I fear not to appeal ” He was elected the 
lowest on the poH of the three chosen 
He had travelled far from the demo 
cratic ideas of his youth, and at the 
declaration of the poll told the electors 
that “He regretted to find that there 
was a spirit of democracy abroad which 
was almost daily extending its limits” 
Wentworth was far from satisfied 
with the constitution act of 1850 As 
leader of the elected members of the 
council he framed a “declaration and 
remonstrance’ in which the legislative 
council of New Soutli Wales solemnly 
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piotLsted and dcclaied (i) That the Im- poncnis nude him cxucniel) unpopulai 
penal parliament has no powci to tax with large numbcis iv ho had not watched 
the people of this colony oi to appiopii j his steady, umvcaiied, and enlightened 
.ite any monies le\ied by authoiity of , labours in championing the mam prin 
the colonial legislatuie, (2) that the ciples of constitutional goveinment 
levenuc aiising horn public lands is as His aversion to the uniestricted fiaii- 
much the piopeity ol the people of this ' chise, and his desire to tic the hands of 
colony as the ordinal y re\cnue, (^) j the legislature weic eageily sei2ed 
that the customs and all othei depait- ' upon, and his noble contention thiough- 
ments should be m the diicct contiol out for the right of the countiy to dis 
of the colonial legislature, (4) that pose of its own lands impose its own 
except in the e.tsc ol the governor offices taxes, expend its own levenues, and 
of trust and emolument should be con- appoint its own public seuants, were 
fciTed only on the settled inhabitants lost sight of in the tiansient fuiy of op- 
(5) that powers of legislation should be position’ (Paikes, Fifty Yeais of Aus- 
conferred upon and exercised by the haluin Histon, p ‘}b ) In March 1854 
< olonial legislature, and no bills should i Wentwoi th w ith Deas rhomson (q V ) 
be reseived lor the signification of Her I sailed foi England to sec the bill thiough 
Majesty’s pleasuie unless they affect the | the Impel lal paihamemt It leceived the 
picrogalive of the crown, 01 the general royal assent on lO July iSyij This was 
interests of tjjie Empire Earl Grey's the crowning c\cnt of Wentworth's life 
leply to the icmonstrance was unsatis | But he had realized that with the in- 
factory but his successor. Sir John Pak- 1 a ease ol lesponsibility must come in 
ington was mote sympathetic and he | crease of knowledge Six years before he 
advised the council to cliaft a constitu- had mo\ed foi a select committee to 
non A select committee was appointed consider the institution of a university 
with Wentwoi th as chairman and the at Sydney He brought in a bill for that 
lesulting draft of a constitution was puipose m 1850, and the first university 
strongly colomcd with Ins views On 9 senate was constituted on 24 Decerabei 
August 1853 'Wentworth obtained leave iSyo 

to bring in his “Bill to confer a Con- ^Ventwolth lemamed in England foi 
stitution on New South Wales” It was some 'ycais In 1853 Ins constitution 
hotly debated, the chief cause of dissent committee ,hdd advocated a general 
being the proposal that the uppci cham- assembly to make laws m relation to 
her should consist of membeis with intercolonial questions, but nothing 
hereditary claims of membership “Why," definite had been done In 1857 Went- 
said Wentworth, “il titles aie open to worth bi ought up the question again 
all at home should they be denied to and prepaied a short "enabling Dill" 
the colonists?" Ihe hostility to this which was sent to the colonial office 
proposal was, howevei, so great that it Copies of the proposals were sent to all 
was abandoned, and in the upshot the the colonies The time was however, 
upper house became a nominated cham- scarcely ripe and the proposals were 
her and the assembly elective Went allowed to drop Wentwoi th rctuined to 
worth's unpopularity with the people New South Wales in 1861 to find political 
increased, as Paikcs cxpiessed it neailv affairs in confusion (Sir) Charles Cov\' 
40 years latei (Wentworth’s) “unwise per’s ill-advised attempt to swamp the 
proposals to sccun lus handiwoik from ^ upper house had resulted in the resigna- 
alteration by those who might come 1 tion of many of the other membeis, and 
after him, and his hasty and mtemper 1 Wentworth was persuaded to become 
ate epithets of ‘democrat’, 'commim- , president of a reconstructed legislative 
1st’ and ‘mob-rule’ ipplied to his op- council in 1862 He supported a bill 
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providing foi an elected uppei house “I 
nevei contemplated,” he said, “that any 
mmistiy would have the audacity to 
sweep the streets in Sydney in 
oidei to attempt to swamp the 
house and I see no othei 

alternative but to adopt m the con 
stitution of this house some modification 
or othei of the elective piinciple ” The 
bill was adopted by the legislative coun- 
cil but Cowper allowed it to be drop 
ped In Octobei 1862 Wentworth went 
to England, oiiginally on matters of 
business, but he never returned He died 
at Wimborne on 20 March 1872 He 
married on 26 October 1829 Sarah, 
daughter of Fiancis Cox, who survived 
him with two sons and four daughters 
Wentworth’s body was brought to Syd 
iiey for a public funeral, and was laid 
in a vault at Vaucluse The chief justice, 
vSir James Martin (qv), delivered the 
tuneial oration A portrait is hung in 
the legislative assembly, his statue is 
in tlie gieat hall of the university of 
Sydney 

Wentworth was over six feet in height 
with a Roman head and a massive form 
His veliemence and foice weie not 
always at once apparent, yet when he 
set himself to any task it was only a 
matter of time before it was accomp 
lished When little more th^ a youth 
he took part in a successful piece of 
exploration, the first crossing of the Blue 
Mountains His first published writing, 
hts book on New South Wales, ran into 
three editions within five years and had 
much effect on emigration to Australia 
Then noticing that Australasia had been 
selected as the subject for the prize poem 
at Cambridge be confidently wrote and 
entered a poem of far greater merit than 
the average prize poem which, though 
it did not Win the prize, deserved it Com- 
ing back to Australia he established a 
reputation at the bar as an advocate, 
and, entering politics, a gieat reputation 
as an oratoi Yet these all pale before 
the essential Wentworth, the patriot and 
lover of his country, though without his 


powei as an orator he could not ha\e 
achieved his tasks His voice was powei - 
ful his manner vehement, and once 
aiouscd his eloquence earned his heaiers 
away He was not always peifectly 
scrupulous in his methods, and his lapses 
into abuse of his opponents sometimes 
maned his oratory But his disposition 
was leally waim and generous, and he 
was ready to forget quickly his resent 
ments He had a good knowledge of 
constitutional law, quick comprehen- 
sion, and great logical powers united 
with great force and accuracy of ex- 
pression Behind all this was an im- 
mense sincerity, the real secret of his 
power He passionately felt that trial by 
jury, a free press, and the right of the 
colonies to govern themselves were things 
worth living for and fighting for, and 
while he fought for these things the 
sword never diopped liom his hand 
He was the greatest man of his time and 
possibly the greatest man m the history 
of Australia 

A G V Melbourne, William Charles Went- 
worth, Lewis Deer and John Barr, The Story of 
William C Wentworth, K R Cramp, William 
Charles Wentworth, reprinted from Journal and 
Proceedings Royal Australian Historical Society, 
vol IV, p 389, A Jose, Builders and Pioneers 
of Australia, H M Green, Wentworth as 
Orator, G W Rusden, History of Australia A 
Palcheti Martin, Life and Letters of Viscount 
Sherbrooke, J D Lang, An Historical and Statis- 
tical Account of New South Wales Henry Parkes, 
Fifty Years in the Making of Australian History, 
Public Funeral of the late William Charles Went- 
worth, Sydney, 1873 Historical Records of Aus- 
tralia, ser I, vols 1 XXT XXIll XXVJ, ser III, 
vols II, IV, VI, ser IV, vol I, Burke*s Colonial 
Gentry, which traces Wentworth’s ancestry back 
to Rogert Wentworth living m Yorkshire m the 
sixteenth century The date of W C Went- 
worth’s birth differs from that given above, 
and also the maiden name of his mother 

WEST, Rev John (1809-1873), historian 
and journalist, was born in England in 
1809 He entered the Congregational min- 
istry in 1829 and after woiking in Eng- 
land for some years, offered his services 
to the Colonial Missionary Society He 
was sent to Launceston at the beginning 
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of 1839, established a church, and there 
labouied for over 15 years He took 
much inteiest in the convict question 
and originated at Launceston the anti 
ti anspoi tation league In Februaiy 1851, 
Avith W P Weston (qv) as his fellow 
delegate, he attended a confeience at 
Melbourne where "The League and 
Solemn Engagement of the Austialian 
Colonies” was adopted This oiganiza- 
tion was largely lesponsible for the put 
ting an end of transportation to Tas 
mama and the eastern colonies of Aus- 
tralia In 1852 he published his Histoiy 
of Tasmania in two volumes, an intei est 
ing and able piece of work Having met 
John Fairfax (qv) at Sydney in April 
1851, he contiibuted a series of letters 
to the Sydney Morning Heiald on the 
question of the union of the Austialian 
colonies The fiist of these appeared on 30 
January and the eighteenth and last on 8 
September 1854 Nearly 50 years later 
Quick (q \ ) and Garran, m then histori- 
cal introduction to their Annotated Con- 
stitution of the Austialian Common- 
xoealth, spoke of these letters as having 
"dealt convincingly with the need of 
union” Fairfax realized that West 
would be a valuable aid to his paper 
and early in 1 854 offered him the editor- 
ship West, however, was doubtful as 
to whether he should give up his pastor- 
ate to undertake secular work, and 
only consented to do so after the matter 
had been referred to the Rev R 
Fletcher of Melbourne He, however, 
insisted on lemaming at Launceston 
until a suitable successor was found 
five months later He was to do much 
■cleiical work in the future but always 
lefused to accept any remuneration for 
It In November 1854 he became the 
first editor of the Sydney Morning Her- 
ald definitely appointed to that posi- 
tion He held it for 19 years with much 
ability and a strong sense of the respon- 
sibility of his trust A scurrilous attack 
on his character by the Rev J Dun- 
more Lang (qv) which was printed in 
the Emptie was so speafic that it could 


not be treated with contempt, and West 
felt compelled to bring an action for 
libel He was awarded £100 damages 
which was promptly paid to a public 
charity He died suddenly on 1 1 Decem- 
ber 1873 He married and was survived 
by children Apart from his History of 
Tasmania his only separate publications 
were a few lectures and seimons 

Personally West was a man of the 
highest chaiacter, philosophically and 
judicially minded, always using his in- 
fluence for the good of the people 

A Century of Journalism Correspondence res- 
pecting the libel action West v Hanson and 
Bennett, J Fenton, A History of Tasmania 
The Sydney Morning Heiald, 13 December 
1873 

WESTALL, William (1781 1850), artist, 
was born at Hertford, England, on 12 
October 1781 He was a student at the 
Royal Academy scliool w^hen he was 
selected to be landscape paintei on the 
Tnvestufator under Flinders (q v), which 
sulcd liom Spithcad on 18 July 1801 
For two years he made many drawings 
while on the Investigatoi , but transferr- 
ing to the P01 poise, was wiecked off the 
coast of Queensland on a coial reef, to 
be rescued eight weeks later He went 
on to"' China in the Rolla, from there 
went to Bombay, and tlience to England 
where he arrived m 1805 A few months 
later he went to Madeira and then to 
Jamaica before returning to England, 
where he at once began exhibiting at 
the exhibitions of the Royal Academy, 
and from i8io with the Old Water- 
Colour Society Flinders, A Voyage to 
Terra Austialis, published m 1814, had 
nine excellent large plates after West- 
all’s drawings, and besides painting in 
both oil and water-colour, Westall did 
a large amount of book illustrations His 
Views of Australian Sceneiy, published 
in 1814, is, bowevei, merely a reprint 
of the plates in Flinders’s volume He 
was elected an ARA in 1812, but 
though a fairly frequent exhibitor until 
towards the end of his life, he nevei be 
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came a full acaclcmuian He met with 
i sevcit icciclcnt in 1847 ^vhich gicatly 
iffeeted his health .ind he died at Lon 
don on i>a Janiiaiy 1850 \ laige col 

lection of his diawings is in the libiaiy 
oi the Royal Empiic Society London 

Meniou hy liis son Rol)tit W'cstall The Aii 
journal 1850 J L Ros>tt I hi Hisioty oj the 
Old 1 ] atii Colow Soni/^ which gi\es i lis.1 
of books ilhistiated In W'estiU (\oI I, pp 
W Mooic rht oj Austtahan AM 

WESTGARTH, Win jam (18151889), 
early Victorian mei chant and histoiian, 
son of John Wcstgaith, sinvcyoi geneial 
ol customs toi Scotland was boin at 
Eduibingh 111 June 1815 He was edu 
cated at the high schools at Leith and 
Eclinbingh, and at Di Biuce’s school at 
Newcastle on -1 yne He then cnteied the 
office of G Young and Company of Leith, 
who wcie engaged in the Austialian 
tiade, and icali/mg the possibilities ol 
the new land decided to emigiate to 
Viistialia He aimed in Meibom ne, 
then a town ol ihiee 01 lour thousand 
mhabitanis, in Deeembei 1840 How' 
close It still was to piinmivc conditions 
may be lealized liom the lact, that about 
foui yeais latci Wcstgaith saw an aboii 
ginal coiioboiee in which 700 natucs 
took pait, on a spot little moic than a 
mile to the noith ol the present geneial 
post office He went into business as 1 
merchant and geneial importer, and the 
film was later m Maiket-stiect undci tlie 
iTame of Wcstgaith, Ross and Spowers 
Westgarth was in e\eiy movement for 
the advancement of Melbourne and the 
Port Philhp distiict He became a mem- 
ber of the national board of education, 
in 1850 w'a? elected to icprescnt Mel- 
bourne in the Icgisldtne council ol New 
South Wales, and he took an impoitant 
part in the sepaiation movement It was 
he who originated the idea that the hoofs 
of the bullocks should settle the boundary 
question If they showed that the droves 
were heading north that country should 
remain in New South Wales, if south it 
should become part of the new colony 
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When the new colony was constiiutcd 
W^estgaith headed the poll loi Mel 
bourne at the election loi the legislatne 
council He had had many activities dur 
I mg the pieiious 10 yeais In 1842 he 
was one of the foundeis of the Mel 
bouine Mechanics’ Institute, afterwaids 
the Athenaeum, he had done much 
wilting beginning in 18J.5 with a hall 
yeaily Repaii Cominetcial Statistical and 
(rtneial on the Distnci of Pott Phitlip, 
lollowed in 184b by a pamphlet, A Repot i 
on the Condition, Capabilities and Ptos 
pects of th( Austtahan Abotigines and 
j in i8j.8 by AiisUaha Felix, A Histotical 
I and Desoipiive iicount of the Settle- 
ment of Poit Philhp In 1851 he founded 
the Melbourne Chambei of Commeicc 
and was elected its first president He 
Msitccl England in 185^} and bi ought 
out anothei \eision ol.his last book 
unclei the title Vuiotia late Austtahn 
Felix Soon altci his return to Austiaha 
m 1851. he was appointed a member of 
the commission oi inqiur) to go into the 
eii cumstanees ol the Euieka rebellion 
Wcstgaith was elected chanman and 
showed much tact m his conduct of 
the inquiiy Ihe commission recom- 
mended a geneial amnesty to the pris 
oneis, w'ho howevei, were tued and 
acquitted 

In 1857 Wcstgaith went to England, 
settled in London, and as William West- 
gaith and Company began business as 
colonial agents and brokers He estab 
hshed a great reputation as the adviser of 
various colonial governments floating 
loans in London, and was continually 
consulted dining the next 30 years The 
finding of gold in Victoiia having en 
tircly altered the conditions, Westgarth 
jnibhshcd a Iresh book on the colony 
Victotia and the Austtahan Gold Mines 
, in J857 In 1861 he published Anstrahn 
j its Rise, Ptogtess and Present Condi- 
1 iions, largely based on articles written 
by him for the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
and in 1864 he brought out his fourth 
book on Victoria, The Colony of Vic 
tona, its Social and Political Institii 
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tto)n In the pieface to this he stated 
that though he had written ioui times 
on this subject, each \olume had been 
a liesh woik, wiitten without c\cn open 
ing the pages o£ the previous volumes 
He also wiote some pamphlets on 
economic and social subjects, and edited 


made a niagistiate and with the Rev 
John West (cj v ) took a pi eminent pan 
in the foimatjon of the anti-transpoi 1 1- 
tion league which between 18,49 and 
1853 had an imjioitant influence in the 
success ol this movement In Septembcj 
1856 he was elected to the fiist Tasman- 


in 1863, Tincks of McKinlay and Patty I lan house of assembl)', and in April 1837 


anosi Ansitalta Anothei piece of edit- 
ing was a volume of Essays, dealing with 
the leconstiuction of London and the 
housing ol the poor w'hich appeared in 
188b For many yeais he endeavouied to 
ioim a charabei of commerce in Lon- 
don, and at last succeeded in getting 
sufficient suppoit in 1881 He levisited 
Austialia in 1888 and was eveiywheie 
welcomed When the Melbouine inter- 
national exhibition was opened he 
walked in the piocession through the 
avenue of nations alongside Mi Fiancis 
Henty, then the sole survivor of the 
brotheihood who founded Victoria As 
a result of his \ isit tw^o volumes appeared 
Petsonal Recollections of hatly M el- 
bout ne and Victotm, m 1888, and Half a 
Century of Atisltalasian Ptogtess, in 
1889 Returning to Gieat Britain West- 
garth tiled suddenly at Edinburgh on 
38 October 1889 He married m 1853 and 
left a widow and two daughters 
Good-looking, quiet and genial. West 
garth was a man of much energy and 
sagacity, who inspired complete con- 
fidence He did remarkably able work 
as a Victorian pioneer, as an historian 
of his period, and as a financial advisei 
in London 

The Argus, Melbourne 30 October 1889, The 
Timei, 31 October 1889, W Westgarth, Per 
iouitl Records of y«j/y Melbourne and prefaces 
to other volumes, H G Turner, A History of 
the Colony of Victoria 

WESTON, William Pritchard (1804- 
1888), premier of Tasmania, was born 
at Shoreditch, England, in 1804 About 
1830 he emigrated to Tasmania, pur 
chased a property near Longford, and 
lived there tor several years He also 
received a grant of 3500 acres He was 
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formed a mimstiy In May the ministi) 
was re constiucted wuth Francis Smith 
(q V ) as piemiei, W^'eston lemaming in 
the cabinet without portfolio In Xo 
v ember i860 Weston became piemici 
loi the second time but resigned at the 
end of July 1861, and did not hold office 
again He was successful financially, re- 
tired in 1870, and went to live m Vic 
toiia He died at St Kilda, a subuib oi 
Melbourne, on ai February i888, and 
w<is survived by a son and five daughters 

The Mercury, Hobart 2a and S3 February 1888 
The I aiinceston Examiner, s$ February 1888 
J Fenton A Histoix of Tasmania 

WHITE, Sir Cvrii Brudlnell Bing 
H'VM (1876 1940), gcncial, chief of staff 
■V I F , son ol John Warren White, a 
lormei army officei fiom the no’ th of 
Ireland, w'as born at St Amaud, Vic- 
toria, on 23 September 187b He was 
educated at a noiraal school at Brisbane 
and at Eton School, Nundah, Queens- 
land, and ^entered a bank at the age ol 
16 Three yeais later he joined the 
Queensland permanent artillery and 
served during the South African war as 
a subaltern After his return to Australia 
he remained m the army, and in 1904 
was appointed aide de-camp to Major 
general Edward Hutton In 1906 White 
was chosen to go to England and study 
for two years at the British staff college 
at Camberley, where his work so im 
piessed the British authorities that the 
war office requested that he might be 
lent for a further period As a result 
White was employed for three years in 
training regular troops in England Re- 
turning to Austmlia he beiame diiectoi 
of military operai ons, and was acting- 
chief of the general staff at the out- 
's 
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bleak of the 1914 1 8 war He A\as then 
a majoi and went o\eiseas as chief of 
staff to Geneial Bridges m Egypt and at 
Gallipoli In November 1915 it was 
lealized that the troops would have to 
be vviihdiawn, and White bi ought in 
peiiods of silence to avert suspicion of 
the quietness that would follow the 
ev'^acuation of most of the troops, and 
drew up the plan for it Various sug 
gestions weie made, one being that theie 
should be a pielimmary offensive, and 
anothei that a system of defensive mines 
should be oiganized But White felt the 
impoitant thing was not to arouse the 
suspicions of the enemy, and that diis 
could best be done by keeping the gen- 
eial conditions perfectly normal He was 
allowed to have his way and the evacu- 
ation fiom GalliiDoli which followed, 
peifectly timed and in every w'ay suc- 
cessful, was completed on 20 December 

In February 1916 White became chief 
of staff to General Biidwood in Egypt, 
and shortly aftei wards his claims to 
divisional command were considered, 
but It was felt that he was too valuable 
as a staff officei to be spared In the 
following month he went with Bud 
wood to Fiance He was attached to 
Biidwood, wdio became G O C , A I F , 
in September, for the remainder of the 
wai, and had a great influence on the 
development of the A I F It was Bird 
wood’s capacity foi leadership and 
\fhite’s for organization, that did so 
much in making the A I F a really 
efficient instrument of war In the vaii- 
ous operations for the remainder of the 
year White moie than once intervened 
on the side of caution It was not from 
any lack of courage, but his grasp of 
detail enabled him to see probabilities 
of disaster not apparent to more impul- 
sive commanders In the battle £01 the 
Po/i^res plateau at the end of July he 
allowed the confidence of others to beai 
down his own misgivings, but alter this 
failure, when Haig was finding fault 
with Birdwood and White, he stood up 


to Haig and pointed out that whatevei 
mistakes had been made, the com 
mandei -111 chief had been misinfoiraed 
in seveial particulais, which "W^'liite then 
pioceeded to paiticulaiize Haig was so 
impressed that when he had finished he 
put his hand on White’s shoulder and 
said, “I dale say you’ie light, young 
man” Dm mg 1917 the value of the 
Australian tioojas was being moie and 
more appreciated, but among the 
troops themselves theie was some feel 
mg that they weie being too often sacri- 
ficed thiough the mistakes of the higher 
command By September White had be- 
come convinced that as far as possible 
piecemeal operations must be avoided, 
that too great advances should not be 
attempted, and that there must be a 
propel use of aitillery barrage These 
tactics were successfully applied m the 
Menm-ioad battle on 20 September, and 
in subsequent thrusts Eaily m 1918 
White, realizing the difficulties of ic- 
patiiation at the end of the wai, raised 
the problem of what would have to be 
done while the men were waiting foi 
shipping This led to the educational 
scheme afterwaids adopted In May End- 
wood and White, at the request of Gen- 
eral Rawlinson, prepared plans for an 
offensive but these were shelved m the 
meanwhile When General Bii dwood 
was given command of the fifth army 
the choice of his successor in command 
of the Austialian corps lay between 
Monash (qv) and White Monash was 
White’s senior and, though White’s 
leputation stood very high, it was im 
possible to pass ovei so capable and suc- 
cessful an officer as Monash White was 
given the impoitant position of chief of 
the general staff of Birdwood’s army It 
was a happy combinatfon, for though 
Birdwood was a great leader of men he 
was less interested m organization, and 
White had a genius for it 
Aftci the war White returned to Aus- 
tralia with the lank of major-general 
and was chief of general staff until 
1922 He was chairman of the Com- 
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monwcalth public seuicc boaid fioni 
1923 to 1928, and altei his retiiement 
was well known in business circles in 
Melbourne as a dncctoi o£ scseral im- 
portant financial companies In Maicli 
1940 he was called upon to become duel 
of staff again, but most unfortunately 
was killed in an aeioplane crash at Can- 
berra on 13 August 1940 He mairied in 
1905 Ethel, daughter of Walter David- 
son, who survived him with two sons 
and two daughters He was created C B 
m 1916, CMG, 1918, KG MG, 1919, 
K C V O , 1920, and K C B , 1927 
White was a man of great personal 
charm whose pleasant manner did not 
suggest his real stiength He was quite 
unselfseeking, completely loyal to his 
superiors and to his men He had had 
an excellent training, he had gieat pow- 
ers of work ai^d a (puck brain, his re 
markable giasp oi essentials enabled 
him to give prompt decisions on all prob 
lems whether of oiganization or tactics 
These weie some of the qualities that 
made him as chief of staff one of tlie 
great soldiers of the 1914-18 war To 
some he was a greater soldier than 
Monash who himself described him as 
“far and away the ablest soldier Aus- 
tralia had ever turned out”, but their 
work was scarcely comparable It may 
truly be said of White that though ap- 
parently little m touch with the junior 
officers and men in the ranks, no single 
man did more to mould the A I F 

The Official Tfatorv of AusLraha tn the War, 
Aols I to VI, The Times, 14 August 
1940 The Argils <mf] The Age Melbourne, 14. 
August Kjio Dcbrell ? Peerage, etc , 1940 

WHITE, JAM3ES (1862-1918), sculptor, 
was born at Edinburgh in 1862, and 
came to Australia while a young man 
He won the Wynne prize at Syemey in 
1902 and executed a large number of 
statues and memorials in Australia, in- 
cluding the Queen Victoria memorial 
and the Fitzgibbon statue at Melbourne, 
statues of George Bass, Daniel Henry 
Deniehy, Sir John Robertson and W B 


Dailey at Sydney, the John McDouall 
Stuart statue at Adelaide, South African 
wai memorials at Pcith and Ballarat 
and statues of Queen Victoiia and Geoige 
Lansell at Bendigo In spite ol this long 
list White was by no means a distin- 
guished sculptoi He came to Austialia 
when there were few sculptoi s tlieie of 
ability, and it must be presumed that his 
sketch models were better than his fin- 
ished works, as in latei yeais he more 
than once obtained important commis- 
sions in competition with better men 
He died m 1918 His head of an Aus- 
tralian aboriginal is at the national gal- 
lery at Sydney 

\V Moore The Story of Aushaban Art Cata- 
logue of the National Art Gallery of N S W 

WHITE, John (c 1750-1832), chief 
suigeon to the fiist fleet, is stated to 
ha\e been born m Sussex in 1750, but 
as ne find him described in 1786 as 
“a young man” {HR of N S W , vol 
I, pait 2, p 25), the coriect date was 
possibly somewhat later He was ap- 
pointed a surgeon’s mate in the navy in 
1778, in 1780 w'as j^romoted surgeon, and 
in 1786 held that lank on HMS 
Ineststtble On 24 October of that year 
he was appointed surgeon general of 
New Soutl^ Wales In March 1787 he 
jomed the first fleet of transports at 
Plymouth, and found that the convicts 
had been living for some time on salt 
meat, a bad preparation foi a long voy- 
age He succeeded m getting supplies of 
fresh meat and vegetables for them, and 
in arranging that they should be al- 
lowed up on deck in relays to obtain, 
fresh air His sensible and humane treat- 
ment was probably the reason why the 
number of convicts who died during the 
voyage was not greater After the fleet 
arrived in January 1788, White organ- 
ized a hospital, but was much handi- 
capped by the sliortage of medical neces- 
sanes He became interested m tlie flora 
and fauna of the new country and early 
in 1790 published in London his Jour- 
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nal of a T oytis^c to AVn» SoiitJi IT alts 
This, had 65 coppei plate tiigiaMiigs ol 
buds, animals and I otanical specimens 
ind during the ne\t five ycais was trans 
lated into Gciman and Fitnch White 
alteiwaids became pessinnstie about the 
futine oi: the settlement anti, haMng 
obtained lease ol absent t sailed loi 
England on 17 Decembei 171)4 Eaily in 
1796 ’IVilliam Balmain, his assistant, svho 
had taken ovei his duties, applied for 
the full salary of principal suigeon, and 
in May 1797 ^ gov eminent oidet stated 
that Balmain had been appointed to 
that position m the loom of John White 
who had resigned For the next ioui 
years White was a suigeon on the Royal 
William, and foi 20 yeais he was 
stationed fiist at Sheeiness and then at 
Cihatham dockyaid He letircd on a pen 
Sion in 1820, and died at “ 

Sussex, on 20 Febiuaiy 18^42 

1) Ancleison John If- /lift, Swgeon-General to 
the Fmt Fleet, Htstoncal Rccotds of Aushnlia, 
•>« I \ols 1 anti II G Mackaness, Aclniual 
4tthui Phtlhp G B Baton Histon of New 
'\ovth Wales \ol 1 

WHITEHEAD, Chari ls (1804-1862), 
novelist, was born in London m 1804, the 
son of a wine merchant He received a 
good education and enteied a corainci- 
ciai office as a clerk His Inst literary 
woik was a long poem, The Sohtaiy, pub 
lishcd in 1831, which was followed by a 
large amount of miscellaneous writing 
including Rtchaid Savage, his finest 
novel, published in 1842, The Em I of 
hAiex, an historical lomance (1843), and 
many short stones He was a friend of 
Dickens, Thackeray, and other well- 
known men of letters of the period He 
unfortunately gave way to dunk and in 
1857 left for Melbourne, piobably hop 
ing that he would be able to make a 
flesh start there A shy scholarly-looking 
man with undoubted ability, he was in 
no way fitted foi the colonial life ol 
the period While in Austiaha he wiote 
a little for the press but published noth 
mg in book form, and though befi tended 


by James Smith (q v ) and otheis he was 
obliged to apply for admittance to the 
Melbourne benevolent asylum in lebiu 
ary 1862 \ few months latei he was 

picked up exhausted m one of the sti ects 
and taken to the Melbourne hospital, 
wheie he died on 5 July 1862 His wife 
came with him to Victona but piede 
ceased him 

Mitkenzie Bell, Charles Whitehead A For 
gotten Genius, which gives a list of his win 
mgs \ H Miles The Poets and the Poetiy of 
the Century Keats to Lytton 

WHYTE, jAMis (1820 1882), piemiei of 
Tasmania, son of Geoige Whyte, w^as 
boin ncai Greenlaw, Scotland, in Maich 
1820 His mother was a cousin of 
Ihomas Pi ingle, the poet, secretai-y to 
the Anti-Slavery Society Whyte came to 
lasmania with his paiems m 1832, and 
SIX yeais later took some sheep to Vie 
toiia and settled ncai Portland He 
aftei wards was partner m a station at 
Cduncs where the Port Phillip gold mine 
was disco veied, from whim he drew 
huge loyalties He leluined to Tas- 
mania in 1853 and was elected a mem- 
bei of the legislative council foi Pem- 
bioke in Septembei i8iy6 He became a 
mmistei without office in C^icgson's 
(qv) ministry in Febiuaiy 1857, and 
for some years was chan man of com- 
mittees m the council On 20 January' 
1863 he became piemici and colonial 
secietaiy and held office until 24 Novem- 
ber 1866 Whyte and the colonial trea 
suier, Charles Meiedith (qv) were the 
first to go on nnmstenal tours, and as a 
result vigorous efforts weie made to 
open up the country by constructing 
roads and bridges 1 he ministry was de- 
leatctl because its policy included an m- 
conic and pioperty tax In 1869 Whyte 
succeeded in passing a scab act, and when 
he retired from politics m 1876 became 
Its chief inspector The act was vciy 
unpopulai at first but owneis of sheep 
later realized the value of it In 1881 
Whyte was able to repoi t that the sheep 
of I asmama weie free honi scab dis 
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•ease, a most important gain to the 
pastoral industry and the whole colonv 
He died at Hobait on 20 August 1882 
and was survi\ed by his only son 

The Mercury Hobart, 33 August 188a J Fenton, 
A History of Tasmania 

WILKI?, Leslif Andrew (1879 1935), 
aitist, was bom at Melbourne, on 27 
June 1879 He was the son of David 
Wilkie and a grand-nephew of Sn David 
W^ilkie He was educated at Brunswick 
College and m 1896 entered the national 
gallery school at Melbourne under L 
Bernard Hall (qv) He came fiist into 
notice in 1902 when he showed some 
veiy promising work at the Victorian 
Aitists' Society exhibition He went to 
Europe in 1904 for further study, and 
after his return to Australia w'as ap- 
pointed acting master of the di awing 
■school at Melbourne while F McCub- 
bin (qv) was away on leave He was 
elected a member of the council of the 
\'ictorian Artists’ Society, and after the 
foundation of the Australian Art As- 
sociation was Its honoraiy secretary foi 
three years In Septembei 1926 he w’as 
appointed curator of the art gallery of 
Soutli Australia at Adelaide and proved 
himself a most efficient and painstaking 
•officer He died at Adelaide on 4 Septem- 
ber 1935 He married Nam Tunnock, 
who died m 1930, and was survived by 
a daughter 

Wilkie was modest and retiring and 
never gave the impression of being m 
robust health He was a good draughts- 
man and there were beautiful passages 
m his work, but though a competent 
painter he scarcely fulfilled his early 
promise He was at his best as a portrait 
painter Examples of his work are in the 
national galleries at Adelaide and Syd- 
ney, and he is also represented in the 
Australian war museum and the Com 
monwealth collection at Canberra 

The Herald Melbourne, 13 November iq20. 
The Advertiser, Adelaide, 5 September 1935, 
Art tn Australia seventh No W Moore, The 
Story of Australian Art personal knowledge 


WILKINSON, Charles Smith (1843- 
1891), geologist, w'as born at Pottersbury, 
Northamptonshire, England, on 22 
August 1843 He was the fourth son of 
David Whlkinson, C E , who was as- 
sociated with Stephenson in the pio- 
duction of eaily locomotives The family 
settled in Melbourne in 1852, and the 
boy was educated at a private school 
conducted by the Rev T P Fenner 
At 16 he was given a position in the 
geological survey office and in i8(>i he 
became a field assistant to Richaid 
Damtiee (qv) with whom he was as- 
sociated in the survey ol pait ol south- 
1 ern Victoiia In 1863 he was sent to 
i explore the Cape Otway country and in 
1866 succeeded Daintree when the latter 
left for Queensland Two years ktei 
Wilkinson’s health broke down, he le- 
signed fiom the survey, and spent the 
next foul yeais at Wagga Wagga in New 
South ’IV^ales He passed the examina- 
tion for licensed surveyor m 1872, and 
was sent by the smveyorgeneial of New 
South Wales to the new tin-mining dis 
tiict in New England, New South Wales, 
on which he leported, and in 1874 he was 
appointed geological suiveyor In 1875 he 
was transferred to the mines department 
with fhe title of geological surveyor in 
charge The systematical geological sur- 
vey of New South Wales was begun 
under his duection, and much valuable 
woik was done In 1876 he was elected 
a fellow of the Geological Society of 
London and in 1881 a fellow of the 
Lmnean Society In 1883 and 1884 he 
was president of the Lmnean Society of 
New South Wales and in 1887 president 
of the Royal Society of New South Wales 
He died after a short illness on 26 
August 1891 He was survived by his 
wife and two children His Notes on 
the Geology of New South Wales was 
published by the mines department in 
1882, and about 80 of his repoits and 
papers arc listed m the Journal and 
Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
New South Wales for 1892, p 9 

Wilkinson gained the respect and 
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alfedion ol all who knew him He ^vas 
an excelkiiL man of science who did 
good woik in connexion wnlh the min- 
ing nidustiy, and was the fiist to sug 
gcst to the government the possibility of 
finding sLibtenanean watei m western 
New South Wales The first boie was 
put dowm undei his diiection The fine 
collection of mineials in the Sydney 
geological suivey museum wms founded 
and laigcly bi ought togethei by him 

H C Russell Journal and Pioceedings of the 
Royal Society of Nezv South Wales, 1892 p 6 
The S\dne\' Morning Heiald 27 August 1891, 
J H Heaton Austiahan Dictwnaiy of Dates, 
The Geological Magazine, 1891, pp 571 3 

WILLIAMSON, Frank Samuel (1865- 
iqgfi), poet, was born at Melbourne on 
19 Januaiy 18(15 He was educated at 
the Scotch College, Melbourne^ and 
was for some yeai s a teacher in secondary 
schools 111 Melbourne and Sydney but 
occasional bouts of inteinpciancc made 
It difficult foi him to keep his positions 
He had the lepiitation of being an 
excellent mastei, especially in English 
In later years he w'as attached to the 
education dcpaitment of Victoiia and 
taught in a laige numbei of small 
country schools As a young man he 
had written \erse of small merit, Jbut m 
middle life foi a shoit period he ap- 
pears to ha\ e been inspired by the 
scenery of his natue countiy to do 
better W'ork w'hich he polished with 
great care In 1913 his one volume of 
poems, Puyple and Gold, appeared 
Some of the poems in this volume have 
the true touch and ha\e been deseivedly 
included in se\cral antliologies of Aus- 
tralian verse He le tired from the edu- 
cation department at 65 He had been 
granted a Commonwealth literary pen- 
sion, he had some good friends, and he 
spent the rest of his life m Melbourne 
not unhappily Beyond a few newspaper 
articles and an occasional set of verses 
Williamson appears to have done no 
other writing He died at the Melbourne 
hospital on 6 February 19^6 He was 
unmarried 
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The first edition ol Pinple and Gold 
had some unloitunatc mispiints, but 
these were collected m a second and 
enlarged edition published in 1940 with 
1 poi trait 

Personal knowledge letter from Williamson 
Melbourne Hospital lecords, loung Victoria 
June 1881, Sn John Latham, Introduction to 
second edition of Purple and Gold ' 

WILLIAMSON, James Cassius (1845- 
1913), actoi and theatrical managci, 
was born at Mercei, Pennsylvania, 
USA, on 26 August 1845 His fathci 
was a doctoi of Tush descent, his 
mother's forefathers had come from Scot- 
land He received a good education at 
primary and high schools and, his family 
having moved to Milwaukee, he began to 
act thcie m pin ate theatricals When 
he was i6 he obtained an engage- 
ment at the local theatie, and a year 
latei was playing in Canada In 1863 he 
found his way to New Yoik, obtained 
an engagement in Wallack’s company 
then the best in the United States, and 
became the geiieial utility man On one 
occasion he learned and played the 
part of Sii Lucins O’Tngger at 24 hours' 
notice His next engagement was at 
the old Broadway theatre as principal 
comedian, and in 1871 he was given a 
high salary to go to San Fiancisco There 
he met Maggie Mooie (qv) and was 
married to her in 1873 He went to 
Australia in 1874 and opened at the 
Theatre Royal, Melbourne in Struck 
Oil, which proved to be an immediate 
success Williamson went to India in 
1875 and in the following year opened 
in London with Struck Oil, and had a 
long season This was followed by two 
or three years in tlie United States, and 
m 1879 he again came to Ausnalia and 
opened in Pinafore, in which he played 
Sir Joseph Porter He had not intended 
to become a theatrical manager, but the 
suggestion was made by Messrs Arthur 
Gamer and George Musgrove (q v ) that 
they should enter into partnership with 
him The association of these men under 
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the name of Williamson, Gamer and 
Musgrove continued for nine years, and 
It became the leading theatrical firm in 
Austialia During the next 30 years, 
with various changes in his partners, 
Williamson was to introduce to the 
Australian public such famous people as 
Genevieve Ward, Bernhardt, Margaiet 
A^nglin, Albani, Ada Crossley, Melba, 
Kyile Bellew and Mrs Browne Potter, 
Charles Wamei, the Gaiety Company 
with Fled Leslie and Nellie Farren, J L 
Toole, Cuyler Hastings, Oscar Asche, and 
a host of others In his later years, 
Williamson lived at Sydney, but made 
many visits to Europe in connexion with 
his work He began to take a less 
strenuous part in management in 1907 
and in 1911 the organization was con- 
verted into a company under the name 
of } C Will;amson Ltd He died in 
Paris on 6 July 1913 He was survived 
by his second wife, originally Maiy 
\V'eir, and two daughteis 
Williamson was a versatile actor, but 
excelled in comedy In addition to the 
parts already mentioned he played Sim 
in Wild Oats, Dick Swisellcr, Rip Van 
Winkle, Matthew Vandeikoopen in La 
Cigale, and many others His Jan Stofel 
in Shuck Oil was played so often that 
he became identified with the part, and 
this character gave him every opjioi- 
tunity to show Ins great talent As a 
manager he had the fatuity of engaging 
the loyalty of his suboidinates and 
showed excellent judgment in the selec- 
tion of plays and artists His immense 
expenence enabled him to be of gieat 
service to the producer He would some- 
times attend rehearsals and his judg- 
ment was unerring in finding the weak 
places and suggesting improvements He 
was prudent, cautious, far-sighted, and 
had great powers of organization It was 
the combination of these qualities that 
made him the leading theatiical 
manager of his time in Australia 

J C Wtlltamson's Life StoTy, The Argus, Mel 
bourne, 8 July 1913, Nellie Stewart, My Itfe 
Story 


WILLIS, John Walpole (1793-1877), 
judge, second son of Captain William 
Willis, was born on 4 January 1793, 
and educated at the Chsi,rterhouse and 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge He w'as called 
to the English bar and practised as a 
chancery barns tei In 1820-1 he pub- 
lished his Pleadings w Equity, and in 

1827 A Practical Tieahse on the Duties 
and Responsibilities of Trustees In 
that year he was appointed a puisne 
judge of the King’s bench in upper 
Canada Within a few months Willis 
fell foul of the attorney-general, J B 
Robinson, a very experienced official, 
and took the most unusual course of 
stating in couit that Robinson had ne- 
glected his duty and that he would feel 
It necessary “to make a representation 
on the subject to his majesty’s govern- 
ment” He also took a stiong stand on 
the question of the legality of the couit 
as then constituted, and this led in June 

1828 to Willis being removed from his 
position by the lieutenant-goveinoi, 
Sii Peregrine Maitland He pioceeded 
to England in July, and the question 
was referred to the privy council which 
ruled against Willis His conduct was 
treated as an error of judgment and he 
was given another appointment as a 
judge 'in Demerara, British Guiana He 
returned t© England in 1836 and was 
soon afterwards made a judge of the 
supreme court of New South Wales He 
arrived in Sydney on 3 November 1837, 
He was at first on good terms with Sir 
J Dowling (qv) who a few months 
later became chief justice, but in 1839 
differences arose, and on one occasion 
Willis in open court made observations 
which were taken as a reflection on the 
chief justice He also brought forward 
the question whether the diief justice 
had forfeited his office by acting as judge 
of the admiralty court Matters came 
to such a pass that m March 1840 the 
governor, Sir George Gipps (qv), 
arranged that Willis should be ap- 
pointed resident judge at Melbourne 
In Melbourne he came in conflict with 
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the press, the legal fiatermty, and mem- 
bers o£ the public In Octobei 1842 
Gipps stated in a dispatch that “diffei 
ences ha\e again broken otit between 
Ml [ Walpole IVillis and the 

judges of the supieme couit of Sydney” 
and that “foi many months the town 
of Melbourne has been kept m a state 
of continued excitement by the pro 
ceedmgs of Mr Justice Willis and the 
extraordinary nature of the harangues, 
which he is in the habit of delivering 
from the bench” In February 1843 
Gipps recommended to Lord Stanley 
that Willis should be removed from 
his position Wilhs left Melbourne for 
London in the same month and ap 
pealed to the English government In 
August 1846 the privy council leversed 
the order for his dismissal on technical 
grounds, and he was awarded the ai rears 
of his salary to that date Willis then 
offered his resignation, but this was 
not accepted and his commission was 
revoked This couise was taken because 
otherwise it might not have been under 
stood that the order was reversed not 
as being “unjust in itself, but only as 
having been made in an improper man 
ner” (li R of A , ser I, \ol XXV, p 
208 ) Wilhs was nevei given any other 
position He published in 1850 a volume 
On the Government of ihe British 
Colonies, and afterwards lived in re 
tirement in the west of England He 
died on 10 September i8'77 He was 
married twice, (1) to Lady Mary Isa- 
bella Lyon, and (2) to Ann Susanna 
Kent, daughtei of Colonel Thomas 
Henry Bund He was survived by a son 
by the first marriage, and by a son and 
two daughters by the second marriage 
Wilhs was an able man, vain about 
his knowledge of the law, and a stickler 
for its dignities He was a great fighter 
and had the courage of his convictions, 
and diis made him many friends in 
Ills disagi cements with his colleagues 
and the governors he worked under 
But he had little control of his temper, 
and It appears to have been impossible 


to find any way of W'oiking in haimony 
with him 

\\ Kmgsford, The History of Canada, vol X 
The Historical Records of Australia, ser I, vols 
XIX to XXV, G B VascN, The Victorian 
Historical Magazine, vol I pp 36 49, The 
Times 19 September 1877, Butish Museum 
Catalogue 

WILLOUGHBY, Howard (1839-1908), 
jouiiialist, was born at Birmingham, 
England, on 19 June 1839 He was 
educated at primary schools at Birming- 
ham and London and came to Mel- 
bourne m 1857 He continued his edu 
cation there, and in 1861 joined the 
staff of the Age newspaper as a junior 
reportei About a year later he trans 
ferred to the Argus and was soon given 
important work He became the first 
Australian war conespondent, accom 
panied the troops under Geneial 
Cameron in the campaign against the 
Maoris, and wiote brilliant descrip- 
tions of the fighting Returning to Mel- 
bourne he was sent to Western Aus- 
tralia to report on the convict system 
A senes of letteis from Willoughby ap- 
peared in the Argus and were pub- 
lished in a pamphlet of 64 pages in 1865, 
Transportation The British Convict in 
Western Australia His conclusions were 
that the sending of further convicts 
would be bad for Australia and should 
be resisted, and that from the British 
pomt of view it was comparatively use- 
less, and wastefully expensive His pam- 
phlet probably influenced the decision 
a few years later that no more convicts 
would be transported From 1866 to 
1869 Willoughby was a member of the 
first Victorian Hansard staff, and in 
the latter year was appointed editor of 
the Melbourne Daily Telegraph He 
conducted this paper with ability until 
1877, when he joined the Argus staff 
again as chief or the news department 
and leader writer He fought valiantly 
for the constitutional party in oppo- 
sition to Berry (qv), and his column 
every week, “Above the Speaker” by 
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“Timotheous”, was a remarkable piece 
of journalism winch never failed to be 
interesting He was made chief political 
leader wiiter in 1882 and conducted a 
strong campaign in favour of federation 
A selection of his writings in the Argus 
on this subject was published with ad 
ditions in i8qi under the title Aus- 
tralian Fedeiaiion its Aims and its Pos- 
sibilities Willoughby had given much 
study to the subject and was frequently 
consulted when the drafting of federal 
bills was in progress In 1898 he was 
appointed editoi of the Argus but an 
illness in January 1903 compelled his 
resignation He continued, however, to 
make occasional contributions to the 
paper until shortly before his death on 
19 March 1908 He married in 1870, 
Emily Frances, daughter of Henry Jones, 
who survived him with one son and 
two daughters In addition to the woiks 
already mentioned he was the author of 
The Critic in Chmch, published anony- 
mously in 1872, and Ausiuihan Pictures, 
published in i886 

Willoughby was among the gieatest 
of Australian journalists A tremeddous 
worker who had little time for hobbies 
or pastimes, he wrote with good humour 
and without venom, and even during 
the bitter period at the end of the 
eighteen seventies he was admired as a 
water and as a man by both his followers 
and his opponents 

The Argus Melbourne, ao March 1908, P Men 
nell. The Dictionary of Australasian Biography 

WILLS, William John (1834-1861), ex- 
plorer, was born at Totnes, Devonshire, 
England, on 5 January 1834, the son of 
William Wills a surgeon He was edu- 
cated at a grammar school at Ashburton 
Early in 1852 he began studying mediane 
but later in the year sailed with a brother 
to Australia He had first some experi- 
ence on the land, then began studying 
surveying, and in 1857 was in charge 
of a field party In November 1858 he 
received an appointment at the Mel- 
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bourne observatoiy He was making 
good progress as an astronomer, but in 
the middle of i860 was given the thud 
position in the Burke (q ' ) and Wills 
exploring expedition He had not sought 
this, having joined as surveyor and as 
tronomer On the defection of Landells, 
the second in command, he was given 
his position An account of then journey 
and successful ciossmg of the continent 
will be found under Buike, Robert 
O’Hara Wills proved himself to be a 
most loyal lieutenant to his leader, and 
It is to his diary that we owe our know- 
ledge of what occuried Burke was a 
man of 40, used to authority, while 
Wills was only 27, and though a better 
bushman was disinclined to press his 
views too much When Burke and his 
two companions returned to Coopei’s 
Creek, Wills wished to take the track 
towaids Memndie which would have 
been by far the bettei course He, how^- 
ever, loyally went with Burke to the 
south-west, and after suffering great 
hardships died after their return to 
Cooper’s Creek about the end of Tune 
1861 

Wills was a man of fine character 
and great courage as his last letter to 
his father shows Had Burke taken his 
advice at Cooper’s Creek in all proba- 
bility the* three explorers would have 
been saved In addition to the statue by 
Summers (qv) in memory of the two 
explorers near parliament house, Mel- 
bourne, there is a monument to Wills, 
at Totnes, Devonshire 

W Wills, A Successful Exploration through 
the Interior of Australia, Andrew Jackson, 
Robert O’Hara Bourke, The Exploring Ex- 
pedition, Diary of Burke and Wills, Howitfs 
Journal and Distiches, Melbourne, The Age 
Office, F Clune, Dig 

WILLSON, Robert William (^794- 
i866), Roman Cathohc bishop of 
Hobart, was born at Lincoln, England, 
on 11 December 1794 His father, a 
builder, belonged to the Church of 
England, but became a Roman Catholic 
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late m life, his mothei was a devout 
Catholic Willson received a fan school 
education and it was intended that he 
should become a farmer In his twentieth 
)eai he decided to entei a religious life as 
a lay brother, but was advised by Bishop 
Milner to study foi the priesthood He 
entered the College of Old Oscott m 
1816, was ordained priest in December 
1824, was sent to Nottingham 

When he arrived there was a small 
chapel that would hold 1 50 people with 
difficulty, and as the congregation was 
increasing, Willson found a good site 
and built a spacious church, which was 
completed in 1828 He began to take 
special interest in the prisons and the 
lunatic asylum, was placed on the boards 
of the county hospital and the lunatic 
asylum, and peisonally visited the in- 
mates and obtained much influence 
ovei them During the cholera epi- 
demic m 183s he worked with the 
greatest courage among the patients, 
and about this period the coipoiation 
piesented him with the freedom of Not 
tingham His congregation continued to 
increase, and he decided that a large 
chinch must be built on a worthy site 
Gradually the gioup of buildings which 
eventually became the cathedlral,of St 
Barnabas with adjacent schools and con 
vent came into being He found time 
to edit and contribute an mtioductory 
address to L Stone’s A Complete 
Refutation of Maiia Monk’s Atiocions 
Plot concerning the Hotel Dieii Con- 
vent m Monti eaU but he was always too 
busy a man to do much writing Early 
in 184s he was appointed Inshop to 
the new see of Hobart, Tasmania Ef- 
forts were made to have his services 
retained in England, but in January 
1844 he sailed for Australia and he 
ariived at Hobart on ii May 
Willson was faced with a difficulty 
directly he landed He had made a 
condition on accepting the sec that the 
Rey J J Therry (q v ) should be trans- 
ferred from Hobart where he was in 
charge to ano^er see This had not 


I been done and Willson removed Theny 
from office He also undei stood that 
the chinch was unencumbered by debt 
but found that theic was a consideiable 
debt In A.ugust he went to Sydney to 
confer with Archbishop Folding (qv) 
on these matters, but 14 years were to 
elapse befoie a satisfactoiy anangement 
was agreed to On his letum horn Syd 
ney Willson began his iinpoitant woik 
of the amelioration of the conditions 
of the 30,000 convicts then in Tasmania 
At the end of 1846 he sailed for England 
and his evidence before the committee 
then sitting on the convict system made a 
deep impiession He returned to Hobart 
in December 1847 and hearing that con- 
ditions at Norfolk Island were rather 
worse than better, determined to see 
lor himself Aftei his visit he wiote a 
strong lecomraendation to Goveinoi 
Denison (q v ) that the penal settle- 
ment on the island should be aban- 
doned as soon as possible He made 
practical and valuable recommendations 
tor reforms to be made in the mean- 
while It was some yeais before the 
settfement was given up, but his untir- 
ing determination bi ought about many 
reforms m the treatment of the prison- 
eis Anotliei interest was the treatment 
of patients with mental troubles, and 
he succeeded in bringing about much 
improvement m asylums or as he pre- 
ferred to call them, hospitals He was 
among the earliest to recognize how 
much might be done by using proper 
treatment m the cunng of mental 
diseases 

These activities were not allowed to 
interfere with the conduct of his church 
work Schools were opened, a library 
was established, churches were built All 
this was done without rousing the sec- 
tarian feeling which was rife on the 
mainland of Australia Indeed, in 1853, 
when Willson after an illness was ad- 
vised to take a voyage to Europe, among 
the many addresses presented to him 
none touched him more than one signed 
by a large number of well-known resi 
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dents who did not belong to his church 
He returned to Hobait early in 1855, 
but he began to feel his yeais and in 
1859 applied for a coadjutor In Febiu- 
aiy 1865 Willson left foi Europe On 
the \oyage he was stiuck down by 
paralysis from which he neier fully re- 
co\ered He went to li\e among his 
friends at Nottingham and died theie 
on 30 June 1866 

Willson was a man of gieat humanity 
and benevolence who had one fault— 
he could not compiomise He was sorely 
tried by the weakness of Aichbishop 
Folding in not tiansf erring Theriy 
from Tasmania as had been ai ranged, 
and there is a temptation to think that 
he should ha\e been able to deal moie 
kindly with Thciiv But if Willson 
seemed too rigid on this question, in all 
other matteis he was a shining example 
to everyone in the colony, and the 
value of his self sacrificing work for the 
convicts and the insane can haidly be 
over-stated 

W B Ullathorne, Memoir of Bishop Willson, 
T Kelsh, Personal Recollections of the JRight 
Reverend Robeit V^tlliam Willson, DD, Eris 
O Brien, Life and Letters of Archpriest John 
Joseph Thenry H N Birt, Benedictine Pion- 
eers in Australia, P F Moran, History of the 
Catholic Church in Australasia 

WILMOT, Frank Leslie Thomson 
“Furnley Maurice” (1881 194a), poet, 
son of Henry William Wilmot, 11011- 
mongei, a pioneer of the socialist mo\e- 
ment in Victoiia, and his wife, Elizabeth 
Mary Hind was bom at Richmond, a 
submb of Melbourne, on 6 April 1881 
Both his paients weie born in Australia 
He was educated at the North Fitzioy 
state school and in 1895 obtained em- 
ployment at Cole’s Book Arcade, Mel- 
bourne He gradually rose m this ser- 
vice, and ivhen the business was finally 
wound up by the executois of the Cole 
estate in 1929, held the position of 
manager He began contributing verse 
to the Tocsin, a Melbourne Labour 
paper, before he was 20, and later much 


of it w^as accepted by the Bulletin and 
other peiiodicals His first separate publi- 
cation, Stome Verses by Frank Wilmot, 
appeared in 1903, and attracted little 
notice Anothei little \olume. Some 
Mote Vetses, was punted m 1904 but 
was suppiessed befoie publication Some 
yeais later a few copies of this \olume 
were discoicicd which found then w’ay 
into collectors’ hands Finding at one 
stage that his work was being peisisteiitly 
rejected "Whlmot adopted the pseudonym 
of “Fuinlcy Maurice”, and his poems 
thereaftei were published either anony 
mously or undei this pseudonym In 
1913 a slim, w^ell punted volume, Uncon- 
ditioned Songs, published anonymously, 
attiacted some attention A few of the 
poems, written \eiy much in the lan- 
guage of common life, weie obviously 
experimental and not always successful, 
but discerning readers of \erse realized 
that a writer had aimed who was not 
only musical, he had something to say 
That what he had to say was impoitant 
was shown m his next publication. To 
God ftom the Weary Nations, which 
came out m 1917 Revised and with a 
slightly altered title “To God from the 
Warring Nations” the poem was later 
reprinted m Eyes of Vigilance, but in 
the meantime an entirely different piece 
of woik, • The Bay and Padte Book 
Kiddie Songs, had come out (fiist ed 
1917, third ed 1926) This \oIumc was 
meant especially foi young chilclrtjn, 
and few writers in this medium have 
been so successful In Eyes of Vigilance, 
which appeared in 1920, Wilmot printed 
some of his best work, and in Arrows 
of Longing, published in 1921, he gath- 
ered together most of his uncollected 
work up to that date In 1925 The Gully, 
a poem of about 200 lines, was published 
in a limited edition, with decorations by 
the author which suggest that, had 
Wilmot taken up painting he might have 
had success as an artist 

In 1929 Wilmot had to find fresh 
means of making a living He had of 
course made very little from his poetry 
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On leaMiig Coles Book. Aicadc he 
bought Its cn dilating libiary and Gai- 
ned It on foi aljout three years, also 
doing some bookselling It did not pay 
well and eaily in iq^s he applied for 
the position of manager of the Mel- 
bourne Unneisity Pi ess and was ap 
pointed He earned on the press with 
great success until the time of his death 
It was not onlv that he expanded its 
activities veiv much, he made it pay 
And though much of the work pub- 
lished was natuiall) educational, the 
press during his peiiod published other 
impoitant books and incidentally set a 
high standaid in technical production 
Though working veiy hard during the 
period after leaving Cole’s, Wilmot still 
found time to do oiigmal work The 
GvUy and Othn I e)ses, published m 
1929, was the most even in quality of 
his volumes, and Melbourne Odes 
winch appeared in 1934 showed that he 
had nothing to leain fiom the younger 
poets This volume contained the cen- 
tenaiy ode foi which he was awarded a 
prize of £tyO 111 193]. He had a serious 
operation in this yeai for appendicitis, 
which appal ently was not completely 
successful, as another bperation was 
necessary about a yeai later On His rjecov- 
ery he continued working hard, always 
hoping that he might have a 'few years 
of leisiue in which to do original work 
In 1940 he was chosen to deliver the 
first couise of lectures on Australian 
literature at the university of Melbourne 
under the Commonwealth scheme He 
died suddenly at Melbourne on 22 Feb- 
ruary 1942 He mairied in 1910 Ida, 
daughter of C F Meeking, who sur- 
vived him with two sons In addition to 
the works mentioned Wilmot published 
in 1922, Romance, a collection of essays 
in prose, which though somewhat slight 
are excellently written He wrote the 
verse§ and some ol the prose in Here ts 
Faery, published in 1915, and a few 
single poems were issued separately 
These will be found listed in Miller’s 
Australian Literature Among them was 
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an essay 111 satire, Odes foi a Curse- 
Speaking Choi) J Ottawa)* An Ode to 
Humbug He also wiotc short stones and 
some plays, two 01 three of wdiich were 
staged by amateuis He collaboiated 
with Pei civ al Serle and R H Cioll in 
the pioduction of An Austialasian An- 
thology, and with Piofessoi Cowling in 
•iiistialian Essays In 1940 appeared 
Path to Painasuis Anthology for Schools, 
a chaimmg selection of English and 
Australian poems with an illuminating 
introduction A selection from his poetiy 
was published in 1944 

In his youth Wilmot, who was above 
medium height, was slim and good-look 
mg He had a feeling for craftsmanship, 
was a good amateui printer and a good 
handy man, he felt that if a thing was 
worth doing it was worth doing well He 
had much appreciation of wit, humour 
and satire, felt deeply and expressed him- 
self strongly, had a wide knowledge and 
much appreciation of good literature and 
music, and was always ready to welcome 
originality of thought or technique Of 
his generosity of temper one example 
may be given A G Stephens (qv) did 
not like Wilmot's work and wrote it 
down After Stephens died Wilmot spent 
both time and money in endeavouring 
to arrange for a memorial to his one- 
time critic He was perfectly sincere and 
straightforward People occasionally 
found him blunt or even sardonic, and 
though fundamentally kindly, he did 
not cultivate the habit of saying the 
pleasant thing Yet seeking nothing and 
claiming nothing for himself, he gained 
the affection of all who were associated 
with him He disliked intensely facile 
and cheap effects, but was always glad 
to appreciate and help honest and 
thoughtful work On the advisory board 
of the Commonwealth Literary Fund his 
work was invaluable, for he not only 
had the technical side of book produc- 
tion at his fingers’ ends, he was a wise 
and cautious critic As a poet he was a 
combination of the traditional and the 
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adventurous, only time can determine 
his exact place in Australian literature 
but it should surely be a high one 

Personal knowledge, information from family, 
Vance Palmer, Frank Wilmot, B M Ramsden, 
The Australian Quarterly, June 1943 p 108, 
E Morris Miller, Australian Literature, Elzevir, 
The Argus, Melbourne, a February 1935 

WILMOT, Sir John Eardley Eardley- 
(1783-1847), governor of Tasmania, son 
of John Wilmot and grandson of Sir John 
Eardley Wilmot, chief justice of the court 
of common pleas, was born in England 
on 21 February 1783 He was educated 
at Harrow and was called to the bar in 
180b (DN^B ), was created a baronet in 
1821, and in 1822 published An Abridg- 
ment of Blackstone*s Commentaries This 
was followed in 1827 by A Letter to the 
Magistrates of England on the Increase of 
Crime, by Sir Eardley Eardley-Wilmot, 
Bait FRS, FLS and FSA He was 
a member of the house of commons for 
some years, in March 1843 was ap- 
pointed lieutenant-governor of Tas- 
mania, and arrived at Hobart on ly^ug- 
ust He probably owed his position to 
the interest he had taken in the subject 
of crime, his plea that prisoners under 
the age of 21 should be segregated and 
a special endeavour made to reform 
them suggests that he was in advance 
of his penod Soon after his arrival he 
came into conflict with one of the judges 
by reprievmg a prisoner sentenced to be 
hanged His justification was that he 
would not inflict death for offences not 
on the records of the court, and that m 
this case only robbery had been proved 
He visited various parts of the island 
and seemed likely to be a popular gov- 
ernor Many prisoners were arriving, 
expenses were rising, and the governor 
was much hampered by instructions re- 
ceived from the colonial office He en- 
deavoured to raise the duties on sugar, 
tea and other foreign goods, but the 
opposition from the colonists was great 
and the new taxes were withdrawn The 


colonial office was unable to understand 
that convict laboui could not be made 
to pay its way, and Wilmot was made 
responsible for the faults of a system he 
had no power to amend He endeavoured 
to save expenses by reducing salaries of 
officials, but the chief justice for one 
denied the power of the counal to le- 
duce his salaiy Six members of the coun- 
al objected to the form of the estimates 
and withdrew from the council which 
reduced the number present below a 
quorum, and much public feeling arose 
against the governor In April 1846 
Wilmot was recalled The official state- 
ments relating to his recall were of the 
vaguest character, such as, that he had 
not shown “an active care of the moral 
interests involved in the system of con- 
vict discipline” Priv^ately Gladstone, the 
new colonial secretary, informed Wilmot 
that he was not recalled for any errors 
in hi$ official character, but because 
rumours reflecting on his moral character 
had reached the colonial office There 
was no truth in these charges nor was 
there time for Wilmot to receive any 
reply to his indignant denials, and re- 
quests for the names of his accusers He 
died on 3 FeBruary 1847 worn out by 
worry and anxiety Too late Gladstone 
endeavoured to make some amends m a 
letter to one of Wilmot’s sons Wilmot 
married, (1) Elizabeth Emma, daughter 
of Caleb Hillier Parry, and (2) Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Sir Robert Chester 
There were sons and daughters of both 
marriages There is a monument in mem- 
ory of Wilmot at Hobart, erected by 
public subscripuon 
Wilmot was a victim of his period He 
endeavoured 111 every way to carry out 
his dunes, but the tune was ripe for 
responsible government and, like his 
contemporary. Sir George Gipps (q v ), 
he incurred much ill-deserved odium for 
acts that were part of the system he was 
endeavouring to administer The colon- 
ial office had little conception of the 
real difficulties of the convict situation, 
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and Gladstone's ill-judgcd action was 
the final blow, 

Burke's Peerage, etc 1937, Historical Records 
of Australia sei I, vol XXV | West The 
History of Tasmania, G W Rusden, History 
of Australia, K Fitzpatrick, Historical Studies, 
Ausiialta and New Zealand April iq^o, J F 
Hogan The Gladstone Colony 

WILSON, Anne, Lady (1848 1930), poet 
and novelist, daughtei ol Robeit Adams, 
was boin m 1848 at Gieemale, Victoiia 
In 1874 she mail led James Glcnny Wil 
son and went to New Zealand Hei hus 
band, a well known public man, was 
knighted in 1915 Hci fiist book of 
poems, Thtmes and Vtuiahons, came 
out in London in 1889 and was fol 
lowed by a novel, Alice Laudet, a Sketch, 
in 1893 Anothei novel, Two Summers, 
published by Haiptr m 1900, was latei 
included in Macmillan’s colonial hb 
lary In 1901 /I Book of J a ses w'ls pub 
hslied (new and slightly cnlaiged 
edition, 1917), a collection ol hei poems 
from English, American and Vustialian 
magazines Hei husband died in 1939 
leaving her with two sons and two 
daughtei s Lady Wilson died in New 
Zealand on 11 Febiuary* 1930 Some of 
her poems aie included in scvei ah Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand anthologies 

Autobiographical note supplied in her life 
time, Hebrews Peerage, etc , 1929, Death notice 
in the Dominion, Wellington, 13 February 1930 

WILSON, Edward (1813-1878), journa- 
list and philanthropist, was boin at 
Hampstead, London, on 13 November 
1813 He was educated at a private school 
and then entered a business house at 
Manchester He went to London and m 
184a emigrated to Australia He at first 
had a small propeity on the northern 
outskiits of Melbourne but in 1844, in 
partnership with J S jolmsion, took up 
a cattle station near Dandenong About 
the year 1847 he bought the Argus 
from William Kcri, incorporated with 
It the Patriot, and five yeais later 


absorbed anothei journal, the Daily 
News In the early days of the gold-rush 
the paper was produced under great 
difficulties, but the circulation kept in- 
ci easing, and it became a valuable pro- 
peity Wilson strenuously opposed the 
influx of convicts fiom Tasmania, fought 
foi the separation of Poit Phillip from 
New South Wales, and opposed Govei- 
noi Hotham in his attitude to the 
miners, but when the rebellion broke 
out he took the stand that there were 
peaceable and legitimate methods of 
obtaining redress \Vhen Charles Gavan 
Duffy (q v) came to Victoria and went 
into politics Wilson sent him a list of 
suggested reforms which included justice 
to the aborigines, the organizing, of agri- 
cultiue as a department of the state, the 
introduction of the ballot into munici- 
pal elections, and the leasing of crown 
lands foi cultivation with the right of 
ultimate pm chase He was the fiist to 
raise the cry “unlock the lands” He was 
in fact a thorough democrat in senti- 
ment, and an ardent reformer In 1857 
finding he was losing his eyesight he paid 
a long visit to England, but in 1858-9 
tiavclled thiough Austialia and New 
Zealand and wiote a senes of sketches 
for the Argus, published in London m 
1859 under the title. Rambles in the 
Antipodes, with two maps and 12 illus- 
tiations by S T Gill (qv) He took 
much interest in acclimatization, founded 
the Acclimatization Society in Mel- 
bourne in 1861, and was its first presi- 
dent In the same year he visited Sydney 
and started the Acclimatization Soaety 
of New South Wales He finally settled 
in 1864 dt Hayes neai Bromley in Kent, 
and lived the life of an English country 
gentleman He occasionally contributed 
to the Times and the Fortnightly Re- 
view, an article from this journal, Piin- 
ciples of Representation, was published 
as a pamphlet m 1866 Another pamph- 
let, on Acclimatization, was printed m 
1875 He died at Hayes on 10 January 
1878 and was buried m the Melbourne 
cemetery on 7 July He was unmarried 
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Wilson was a tall, sombre, silent fig- 
ure, but his reserve was laigely due to 
shyness, for his friends found him a 
lovable man He had an active and 
benevolent mind, was thoroughly sin- 
cere, earnest and unselfish, widi a hatred 
of hypocrisy, chicanery and self-seeking 
This sometimes as a journalist led to a 
passionate warmth of language which 
involved him in more than one libel 
suit, but he was chiefly concerned with 
the good of the community In his last 
years he founded what became the 
“Edward Wilson Trust”, which has done 
so much for the chanties of Victoria 
About 1908 £146,000 was set aside foi 
the rebuilding of the Melbourne hos 
pital, £69,000 provided the Edward Wil 
son wing for the Alfred hospital, and 
£38,000 went to the Children’s hospital 
It was found* in 1934 that a total of 
£1,000,000 had been made av'ailable foi 
chanties 

The Argus, Melbourne, 14 January, 8 Jul) 1878, 
13 November 1937, W Westgarth, Personal 
Recollections of Early Melbourne, J H Heaton, 
Australian Dictionary of Dates, D Blair, Cycle 
paedia of Australasia, C G DuIEy, My Ltfe in 
Two Hemispheres, vol II, pp 147 9, E E 
Moms, A Memoir of George Higmbotham, p 
45, First Annual Report of the Acclimatization 
Society of Victoiia 1863, Fourteenth Annual Re 
port, 1878 

WILSON, tRANK (1859-1918), premier 
of Western Australia, was bom at Sun 
derland, England, m 1859 He was 
educated in Germany and at Wesley Col 
lege, Sheffield, before entering the firm 
of Peacock Bios and Sons, merchants, 
at Sunderland At the age of 19 he 
joined a brother in establishing engin- 
eering works, and was in this business 
for eight years Losses made on account 
of the engineering strike in 1886 led to 
Wilson going to Queensland, where he 
became managci for Overend and Com- 
pany, railway contractors and merchants 
In 1891 he was appointed managing- 
director of the Canning Jarrah Timber 
Co Ltd, in Western Australia He be- 
came a city councillor at Perth in 1896, 


j and a ye^r later was elected a member of 
' the legislative assembly for Canning and 
sat in opposition to Forrest (q v ) In 1899 
he left the Canning Jarrah Company and 
became interested in the Collie coal- 
mining industry' At the 1901 general 
election he w as elected for Perth, became 
minister for mines and lailways in the 
Morgan ministry, but lost his seat when 
he went before his constituents In 1904 
he entered the assembly again as member 
for Sussex, and from August 1905 to May 
1906 was ministei for works in the Rason 
(q V ) ministry He might then have 
been piemier but stood aside in favour 
of N J Moore (qv) He was tieasurer 
in this ministry and minister of agri 
culture fiom May 1906 until June 1909, 
held the portfolio of education for 
practically the same penod, and was 
minister for works from June 1909 to 
Septembei 1910 He was also acting 
piemier foi part of 1910 while Mooic 
was absent m England He was premiei 
and treasurer from Septembei 1910 to 
October 1911 when liis ministry was de- 
feated at the general election From 
Octobei 1911 to July 1916 Wilson was 
! Icadei of the opposition, and then be- 
j came premiei 'and treasurer again In 
j June. 1917 he attempted to form a 
' national ministry, but disagreeing as to 
methods withdrew from the meetings, 
and when the Lefroy ministry was 
I formed sat as a private member until 
the general election in October 1917, 
when he lost his seat by four votes 
His health had not been good and 
i after the election he had a complete 
1 breakdown He died at Claremont on 
I 7 December 1918 after an illness of some 
* months following surgical operations 
I He married Annie Phillips of Sundei- 
’ land, who survived him with three sons 
f and SIX daughters He was made a C M G 
I in 1911 

Wilson was a man of great couiage 
, and loyalty When he realized the effect 
' on die Western Australian revenue of 
the customs duties being taken over by 
. the federal government, he worked 
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haid for the development of industries 
He was a good administratoi who had 
given, much study to finance, and as 
tieasurei did sound woik in lestoiing 
the financial position A man of person- 
ality and ciiliuie a good debater who 
could join tactical astuteness to honesty 
and detciniination, he was possibly, 
after Fonest, the most capable leadei 
of ins lime in AVestern \ustralia 

Who's Who 1918 The West Australian, 9 and 
lo December 1918 

WILSON, Sir Jamfs Milnf (1812-1880), 
piemici of Tasmania, was bom at Banff, 
Scotland, on 29 Februai^ 1812, the third 
son of John Wilson, a shipownei 
Educated at Banff and Edinburgh, he 
emigrated to Tasmania in 1829, studied 
practical cngineeiing and aftei wards be- 
came a ship’s ofilcer He was connected 
with the Cascade brewery for 14 yeais 
and became its manager He entered 
politics m Octobei 1859 as member foi 
Hobart in the legislative council, and m 
January 1863 joined the Whyte (qv) 
cabinet as mmisici without poitfoho 
In 1868, at tlie time of the visit of the 
Duke of Edinbuigh, Wiison was mayor 
of Hobart and on 4 August 1869 became 
piemier and colonial secretary in a min- 
istry which lasted until November 1872 
Anthony Trollope, who came to Aus 
tialia in 1871, foimed a high opinion 
of Wilson ”I thought I had not met a 
soundei politician in Australia 
Victoria IS desirous of annexing Tas- 
mania Perhaps when she has done so, 
Mr Wilson will become premier for the 
joint colonies, and then gieat things may 
be expected” {Australia and New Zea- 
land, chap XXXVI ) In 1872 Wilson was 
elected president of the Tasmanian legis 
lative council, and held this position 
until his death, on 29 February i88o He 
married in 1847 Deborah Hope, daughtei 
of Peter Degraves Lady Wilson survived 
him with children He was knighted m 
1873 and created KC M G in 1878 He 
was a man of unbounded popularity. 


well-known foi his chanties He was 
president of the Southern Tasmanian 
Agricultmal Society and chan man of 
committees and president of the Tas- 
manian Jockey Club As a politician Wil- 
son showed wisdom in his advocacy of 
free trade between the Australian col- 
onies Tasmania passed an intercolonial 
freeiiadc act in i%o duiing his premiei- 
ship, but the question made no head- 
way on ilie mainland 

The Meicuiy Hobart, 1 and 3 March 1880, J 
Fenton, A History of Tasmania, A Trollope, 
Australia and New Zealand, Burke’s Peerage, 
etc, 1880 

WILSON, Sir Samufi (1832-1895), pas- 
toralist, son of Samuel Wilson, farmei 
and landownei, was born at Bally- 
doughan, Ireland, in 1832 He was 
educated at Ballymena and at first in- 
tended taking up civil engmeeimg Foi 
three years he worked foi a biothei in- 
law, a Imen manufactuici, but m 1852 
decided to ehiigiate to Australia He 
arrived m Melboiune m May 1852 and 
woiked on the goldfields, but a few 
monihs latei decided to join two brothers 
who had preceded him to Australia, 
and had a pastoial property in the Wim- 
meid, Victoria He was made managei 
of one of then holdings, and selling a 
small property he had in Ireland, with 
his brothers bought Longerenong station 
for £40,000 He dug waterholes and 
made dams on the property which much 
improved and increased its carrying cap 
aaty Yanko station in the Rivenna was 
then purchased and much improved In 
1869 Wilson bought his brothers inter- 
ests in their stations, afterwards bought 
other stations in Victoria, New South 
Wales and Queensland, and became very 
wealthy He was interested in the 
Acclimatisation Society of Victoria and in 
1873 Tvrote pamphlets on the angora 
goat and on ostnch In 1878 a papei 
he had written was expanded into a vol- 
ume, The Californian Salmon With an 
Account of Its Introduction into Victoria, 
and published in the same year In 1879 
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anothei edition of this was published in 
London undei the title, Salmon at the 
Antipodes In 1874 Wilson ga\c the uni- 
versity of Melbourne £30,000 which 
with accrued mteicst was expended on 
a building in the Gothic style now known 
as the Wilson Hall It was the most con- 
siderable gift 01 bequest that the unuei- 
sity had. recened up to then In the 
following year he was elected a member 
of the legislate e council of Victoria foi 
the Western Province, but he never took 
a \ery prominent part in politics 
\bout the beginning of 1881 he went to 
England with his family and leased 
Hughenden Manor, once the property of 
the Earl of Beaconsfield He twice con 
tested seats for the house of commons 
without success, but in 1886 was elected 
as a conservative for Portsmouth and 
sat until iSgd} In September 1893 he 
again came to Victoria and stayed until 
March 1895 He became ill soon aftei his 
return to England and died on 1 1 June 
1895 He was knighted* m 1875 He 
married in 1861 a daughtei of the Hon 
W Campbell who survived him with 
four sons and three daughters HiS eld- 
est son, Lieut colonel Gordon Chesney 
Wilson, married Lady Sarah Isabella 
Churchill, sister of Lord Randolph 
Churchill 

Men of the Time tn Australia, 1878. The Argus, 
13 June 1895, The Times, is June 1895, Sir 
Ernest Scott, A History of the University of 
Melbourne 

WINDEYER, Richard (1806-1847), ad- 
vocate and politician, was the son of 
Charles Windeyei (1780-1855), first lecog 
nized reporter in the house of loids 
The elder Windeyer came to Sydney m 
1828, intending to go on the land, and 
obtained a grant of 2560 acres He, how 
ever, accepted the position of chief 
clerk in the police office and afterwards 
became a police magistrate at Sydney 
In 1841 he was offered and refused the 
office of sheriff, which carried a salary 
6f £1000 a year and allowances for ex 
penses when absent from Sydney Two 
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years latei he was an imsuceessful can 
didate at the first election foi the legis- 
lative council, and he retiied from his 
magistracy at the end of 1848 with a 
pension His work was spoken of in the 
highest teims He died in 1855 He 
mail led in 1805 Ann Maiy, daughter of 
R Rudd, and Richaid ^Vindeyei was 
the eldest of then nine childien He was 
boin in London on 10 August 1806, like 
his fathei became a pailiamentaiy le- 
portei, and was employed on The Times 
and other leading papeis Taking up 
the study of law he was admitted a 
barrister of the Middle Temple in 1834, 
and in the following yeai went to Sjd- 
{ ney wheie he built up a iaige practice 
as a banistei By 1840 he was one of the 
leaders at the bai and had made a 
reputation especially in nisi piius work 
At the first election for the legislative 
council held in July 1843 he was elected 
for the county of Durham and piomptly 
brought in a measure, the monetaiy con- 
fidence bill, which was designed to le- 
heve the depression imdei which the 
colony was then suffering In spite of 
brilliant speeches in opposition to it 
made by Robert Lowe (qv) this was 
carried by 14 votes to seven The measure 
was, however, vetoed by thg governor, 
Sir fceorge Gipps (qv), and nothing 
more way heard of it In October 1844 
Windeyer moved an amendment to a 
bill proposing to bring in Lord Stanley’s 
system of national education, to- the 
effect that a general system of education 
should be established by which the 
children of the pooiei classes might 
receive gratuitously (if possible) piim- 
ary and religious instruction Another 
amendment proposed by Wentworth 
(qv) was, however, carried In 1845 
Windeyer, tliough almost overwhelmed 
with work, took up the cause of the 
already fast-dwmdling aborigines, and 
obtained a select committee to inquire 
into the question He was also ih the 
forefront of the struggle with Gipps 
concerning generally the powers of the 
council and the governor on the land 
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question, and m 1846 moved and Gai- 
ned an address to the governor acquaint- 
ing him that the council could not en- 
tertain a bill he had originated 
Windeyer had however, become finan- 
cially involved in the long continued 
depression, and although he had made 
a large income at the bar, was obliged 
to assign his estate His death occurred 
on z Decembei 1847 while on a visit to 
friends at Launceston, Tasmania, largely 
as the result of anxiety and overwork 
He mamed in 1832 Maria, daughtei of 
William Camfield, who suivived him 
with a son, W C Windeyer, who is 
noticed separately 

Wmdeyei had a great lepiitation at 
the bar as an advocate of much power 
and ability, and during his short career 
in parliament showed himself to be a 
strong and conscientious man He was 
a great advocate for representative gov- 
ernment and when he died Wentworth 
declared he “had lost his right hand 
man” His early death robbed Viistialia 
of a man who might have done his 
countiy much service, and 1 cached almost 
any position in it 

Burke’s Colonial Gentry, ,1891, Historical 
Records of Australia, ser I, vols XIV, XXI, 
XXIII, XXVI, J H Heaton, Au&trahdn Diction 
ary of Dates, G W Rusden, History of Aus 
tralia, vol II Aubrey Halloran, Journal and 
Pioceedings Royal Australian Historical Society, 
vol X pp 304 9 An article in the Sydney Mom 
mg Herald, 39 December 1847, icflects the 
strong feelings of the time, and does not appear 
to be free from malice and bias 

WINDEYER, Sir William Charles 
(1834-1897), politician and judge, only 
child of the above and his wife, Maria 
Camfield, was born at London on sq 
Scptembci 1834 and came to Sydney 
with his parents about a ycai Liiei He 
was 13 years of age when his father died 
His mother, a woman of much chai 
actei^ was left practically without means, 
but with some help from friends man- 
aged to buy part ol her husband s estate 
on the Hunter Rivei, worked it, and 
made a success of wine growing The 
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boy was educated at first at W T Cape’s 
(qv) school, and then at The King’s 
School, Parramatta He was one of the 
first group to matriculate at the uni- 
versity of Sydney at the end of 1852, and 
during his course wmn a classical scholar 
ship, and the piize for the English essay 
m each yeai He graduated B A m 1 85b, 
M A in 1859, and was called to" the bar 
in Maich 1857 He was law lepoitei for 
the Empire and then for a shoit lime 
crown prosecutoi in country distiicts 
In 1859 he stood for the New South 
Wales legislative assembly at Padding 
ton and was defeated by 47 votes He 
was, however, returned for the Lower 
Hunter at the same election In i860 he 
was returned for West Sydney, but after- 
wards resigned his seat on account of 
ill-health In 1866 he was again elected 
for West Sydney, defeating (Sir) John 
Robertson (qv) On i6 Decembei 1870 
he became solicitoi -general in the third 
Martin (q v ) ministry and held this posi- 
tion until 13 May 1872, but was defeated 
at the election held in this year In 1876 
he was ic turned for the university of 
Sydney, and fiom 22 March to ib August 
1877 was attorney geneial in the second 
Parkes (qv) ministry In 1878 he 
obtained the assent of the house to the 
establi§hmcnt of grammar schools at 
Bathurst, Goulbuin and Maitland with 
exhibitions to enable students to proceed 
to the univeisity He was attorney-gen- 
eral m the thud Paikes ministry irom 
21 December 1878 to 10 August 1879 
and was then appointed as acting judge 
of the supreme court In August i88i he 
became a puisne judge of the supreme 
couit, and held this position for almost 
15 yeais, he lesigned on 31 August 
1896 Proceeding to Europe he accepted 
,i temporal y judiaal appointment in 
Newfoundland, but died suddenly 
while at Bologna, Italy, on 11 Sep- 
tember 1897 He was given the hon 
orary degree oi LL D by the universitv 
of Cambridge, and was knighted in 
1891 He married in 1857 Mary Eliza 
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belli, daughter of the Rev R T Bolton, 
who smvived him with sons and daugh- 
ters Lady Windeyer took much interest 
in educational and social questions, pai- 
ticulaily in regaid to women, and was a 
prominent figme in the women’s suflE- 
lage movement Of Wmdeyei’s sons, 
John Cadell Windeyei, who was born 
in iSyg had a distinguished career as a 
physician and became professoi of 
obstetrics at the unueisity of Sydney in 
1925, Richard Windeyer, born in 1868, 
followed his father’s profession, became 
a K C and for a time was an acting- 
]udge of the supieme court of New 
South Wales, William Archibald Wm- 
deyer, born m 1871, was also well known 
in Sydney as a solicitor and public man 
Windeyer took much mteiest in 
education, was a trustee of the Sydney 
Grammar School, piesident of the Syd- 
ney mechanics’ school of aits, and a 
trustee of the public library He was 
\ ice chancellor of the unnersity from 
1883 to 1887 and chancellor m 1895 He 
resigned in i8qG when he went to 
Europe He was also first chairman of 
the council of the women’s college at 
the university As a politician he was 
responsible for the preservation of Bel- 
more Park, Chuich Hill, and Flagstaff 
Hill, Clarke, Rodd, and Schnapper 
Islands, and tlie land at the Jiead of 
Long Bay He was also the author of 
the copyright act and the married 
women’s property act As a judge he was 
able, conscientious and hard-working, 
and had much knoivledge of law He 
had the misfortune to preside over two 
notoiious cases, the Mount Rennie out- 
rage and the Dean trials, which caused 
much popular feeling, and gave him 
the reputation m some quarters of be- 
ing a “hanging" judge His fiiends 
agreed that this estimate was far from 
his character, and that though he had 
a brusque exteiior he was really a man 
of noble qualities This estimate is in 
conformity with the fact that he was 
appointed president of the charities com 
mission in 1873, and that he was respon- 


sible for the founding of the Dischaiged 
Pnsoners Aid Society in 1874 An ex 
ample of his courage and common sense 
is his judgment on the case dealing 
with the proceedings arising out of Mis 
Besant’s pamphlet. The Law of Popula 
tion, which was published separately in 
1889 undei the title. Lx Pmte Collins 

Burke’s Colonial Gentry The Sydney Morning 
Herald, 15 September 1897 J H Heaton Atis- 
traltan Dictionary of Dates Aubrey Halloran, 
Journal and Proceedings, Royal Australian His- 
torical Society \ol X, pp 309 14 H E BarH, 
A Short Historical Account of the University 
of Sydney, The Peaceful Army, Who’s Who in 
Australia 1941 

WINDSOR, Arthur Lloyd (c 1833- 
1913), journalist, came of a Canadian 
family, owners of a sugar plantation m 
the West Indies He was bom at sea on 
a voyage to Barbados, probably m 1833 
H s fathei died when he was five years 
old, and when he was about eight he 
was sent to school at Ottery, St Mary, 
Devonshne He left scliool at 17, lived 
at Clifton and did some wnting foi the 
London pi ess He then returned to Bar 
bados and for about 18 months taught 
at Codrington College About the end 
of 1855 w^nt to Montreal and later 
to Glasgow He worked as an army coach 
and also contributed to leading reviews, 
he had articles on Defoe and on Mon- 
taigne in the Btiiish (hiarterly Review, 
in 1858 A collection ^f his articles was 
published in 18G0, Ethica or Character 
tsttes of Men, Manners and Books, writ- 
ten in a bright and confident style, and 
showing a width of reading remarkable 
in so young a man He was appointed 
editor of the Melbourne Argus not long 
afterwards, but resigned on a question 
of policy after holding the position for 
two and a half years Windsor subse 
quently went to live at Castlemaine and 
edited the Mount Alexander Mail for 
thiee years In 1872 he succeeded James 
Hariison (qv) as editor of the Mel- 
bourne Age, and continued in this posi- 
tion lor 28 years It was a period of 
great importance for Victoria which saw 
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ihe tiansition tiom a colony depending 
principally on the pastoial industry and 
gold mining, lo one in which agiicul 
tine and mamitacLiumg weie to be even 
moie impoitani David Syme (qv), as 
piopiietoi of the Age, directed its pol 
icy, and theie were peiiods when he 
practically iiilcd Victoiia Wmdsoi’s 
vigoious and gifted mind was the 
medium thiough which Symes ideas 
weie hi ought bcfoic the public I he 
liteiaiy power of his Icadeis and other 
contiibutioiis was stiongly felt by then 
leaders, and Windsor’s influence on the 
peiiod maiked him as one ol the great 
jouinalists of his time He retned in 
1900 and lived at Melbourne until his 
death on 20 Januaiy 1913 In private 
life he was quiet and leiiimg, but he 
was a man of bioad sympathies, and 111 
suitable company showed guat powcis 
as a conveisationalist 

The Cyclopedia of Victoria, igoej The Age uul 
The Argus, 32 J«muary 1913 

WISE, Bfrnhvrd Ringrose (1858-1916), 
politician, was the son of Edwaid W ise 
(181865), ^ of the supreme eouit 

of New' South Whales, who was boin 111 
England on 13 August f8i8, educated 
at Rugby, and called to the bar in ^844 
He went to Sydney m 1855 and soon 
afterwards enteicd politics He became 
solicitor-geneial m the Parker (qv ) rain- 
istiy in Ma) 1857, and attorney-genei.d 
under Forstei (qv) m October 1859 
He resigned in i860 and was appointed 
a judge of the supieme court of New 
South ’Wales, but his health gave way 
and he died while on a visit to Mel 
bourne, on 28 September 1865 He w'as 
the authoi of ti catiscs on The Law Re- 
lating lo Rials and Unlawful As 
semblies (1848), The BanhupL Law Con- 
solidation Iff (1849), Common Law 
PiocedtUie Ail (1853), and vaiious legal 
works in conjunction with othei wiit 
ters fte was a man of the finest char 
acLer,^ much interested in social ques 
tions He married Maiia Bate, daughter 
of I^ieutenant John Smith, RN, and 
1* 
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their second son Beinhard Ringiose 
Wise, was bom m Sydney on 10 Febiu 
aiy 1858 He v\as educated at Rugby 
and Queen's College, Oxloid whcie he 
had a distinguished caieer, being Cob 
den pmeman m 1878 and gaming a fiist 
class in the honoui school ol law' in 
1880 He was piesident of the union and 
president of the Oxloid university ath- 
letic club He was amateui mile champion 
oi Gieat Biitam 1879 81, and his mteiest 
in athletics led to his loundmg the 
•kmateur Athletic Association of which 
he was elected the first piesident This be- 
came a veiy important body whose in 
fluence was eventually extended all over 
the woild He was called to the bai ol 
the Middle Temple m 1883, and soon 
afterw'aids retinned to Sydney 
Wise began to build up a successful 
piactice as a bairister, in February 1887 
W'as elected a membci of the legislative 
assembly foi South Sydney ;as a tree 
tiadci and suppoitei of Parkes (qv), 
and on 27 May became attorney-gcnei al 
in his ministiy Some 10 months latei 
he lesigned because as attorney-geneial 
he w^s i^rohibited fiom taking briefs 
He had always been interested m fed- 
eiaiion and m May 1890 suggested that 
i journal should be established foi the 
discussion of fedeial problems A stiong 
editongj. committee was formed and 
two numbers of the Australian Federal- 
ist appealed at the beginning of 1891 
In Novembci of that year, when the re 
tiiemcnt of Paikes necessitated a new 
Icadci being elected, Wise might pos- 
sibly have been given the position, but 
though nommated he retired m favoui 
oi G H Reid (q v ) He was elected as 
a itprcscntative of New South Wales 
It the 1897 fcdeial convention and was 
a mernljci ol the judiciary committee 
He fought lot federation in the referen- 
dum campaign of 1898 and at the New 
South ’iVales election allied himself with 
Barion He left the freetrade party 
because he felt that fieetrade was being 
put before federalism As he afterwaids 
phiased it, ‘1 prefcired nationhood to 
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local politics" He was attorney geneial 
jn Lyne’s (qs) mmisti) lioni Scptem- 
bei 1899 to Maich iqoi But as a can- 
didate for the fedeial house of repre 
scntatives though 1 eally a convinced 
lieetiacler he was labelled a protection- 
ist on account of his association with 
Lync and Baiton, a fieetrader gained 
the seat, and Wise ivas lost to ledeial 
politics He became a menibei of the 
legislative council ol New South Wales 
and joined f See’s (q \ ) ministiy as 
attoiney-geneial horn Maich iqoi to 
June 1904, and from July iqoi was also 
minister of justice He succeeded in 
passing an inclustiial aibitration act, 
and more than once passed a state child- 
ten’s bill through the council only to 
ha\e It till own out in the assembly He 
was acting-pi eniiei foi pait of 1903-4 
He subsequently tiavelled, and while m 
South Ameiica in 1906 contracted 
mahii la which affected his health for the 
lemaindci of his days Most of his time 
was spent in England and in May 1915 
he was appointed agent-geneial lor New 
South Wales H^ worked haid in spite 
ol his ill-health and died in Lond< 9 n on 
It) Septembei iqiO He married in 1884 
Lilian Maigaiet Band who suivned him 
with one son He w'as the autlioi of / ads 
and Fallacies of Modon P)otidion 
(1879) Industrial Frudoni A Study m 
Politico (1892), a mote complete state- 
ment of the freetiade case, The Com- 
monuH'alth of Australia (1909), a popular 
book on conditions in Australia at that 
lime, and The Making of the Australian 
Couiniomoealih (191 which, though 
sometimes onesided and generally loo 
much confined to e\ents in New South 
Wales, IS an interesting and valuable 
dociuneni 

Nobody can wiitc about Wise with- 
out realizing that he never fulfilled his 
piomise He had a brilliant brain, a 
distinguished scholastic career, and 
seemed born to be a great intellectual 
leader m Australia From the point of 
\ lew of lusi own niterests he made a mis- 
take m nominating Reid as leader of his 


pailv when he might possibly have 
obtained this position fcH himself and 
the aveiage electoi m 1901 was no 
doubt unable to undei stand that Whse 
was sinceie m thinking that iedeiation 
Itself w'ts more impoitant than the fisc d 
policy Australia would adopt His ill- 
health 111 latei yeais was also a lac tor m 
pi eventing him taking up the fight 
again, and men of his independent spnit 
do not find it easy to subject themselves 
to party discipline He was one ol the 
finest Australian orators and thmkeis of 
his time, who especially in the ledera 
tion movement did much to shape the 
destinies ol his country 

Sydney Motning Herald, 8i and ss September 
1916, The Times, ai September tqi6. Wise The 
Making of the Australian Commonwealth, P 
Mennell, The Dictionary of Australasian Bio- 
graphy, A B Piddmgton, Worshipful Masters 

WITHERS, Walii-r Herbert (1854- 
1914), artist always known as Waltei 
Withers, was born at Handsworth, 
Staffoidshiie, on 22 October 1854, the 
son ol Edwin Withers He showed an 
caily desiie to paint, but objection was 
made to tins by his fathei It is not 
known what occupation he followed m 
Engl^and, but in 1882 he ai rived in Aus- 
tralia with the intention of going on tlie 
land Aftci working for about 18 months 
on a lanii, Withers removed to Mel- 
bourne and obtained a position as 
draughtsman in a firm of puntcis He 
then took up his painting again, and 
began to exhibit with the Victorian 
academy ol arts afterwards mcigccl m 
the Victoiian Aitists’ Society In 1887 
Withers went to Emopc Theic he was 
married to Miss F Fhnn and studied 
for some months at the ^Vcad^mie 
Julien, Pai is He returned to Austi ili i 
with his wmIj in June 1888 having been 
cominissioiied to do black and white 
work for Messis Feigiisson and Mitchell 
of Melbourne His most important'’work 
in this way will be found in the illustra- 
tions to E Finn’s (q v ), The Chronicles 
of Early Melbourne 
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Wilheis settled down <tit fiisC at Kew, 
d. subtil b of MelbOurtic, and then near 
Heidelberg on the othei side of the iiver 
Yarrd He became friendly xvith Arthur 
S tree ton, Charles Conder (q \ ) Tom 
Robeits (qv), F McCubbm (qv) and 
othei leading artists of the period He 
began to sell a few pictures, but the 
collapse of the land boom put an end 
to Ins illustrative woik He obtained 
some work as a drawing and painting 
master in schools, and in 1891 opened 
a studio m Collins-siieet west, wheie he 
held his fiist private exhibition In 1894 
his masterpiece, “Tranquil Winter”, 
was exhibited at the Victorian Artists’ 
Society exhibition and bought by the 
trustees of the national gallery of Vic- 
toiia He settled down to a steady caieer 
of painting not at first selling largely 
In 1897 he was awaided the first Wynne 
ai t prize at Sydney loi his picture, “The 
Storm”, which was in the same yeai 
purchased foi the national galleiy of 
New South Wales He had been elected 
a member of the counal of the Victorian 
Artists’ Society in 1889, and in 1905 held 
the office of president for a year His 
health was not good towards the end of 
his life but he continued to do a large 
amount of painting both in oil and m 
watei-colouis He died on 13 October 
1914 and was suivived by hi? wife and 
four children 

Withers was purely a landscape 
painter, excelling particularly in deh- 
CJfte colour harmonies such as his “Tran- 
quil Winter” He was inclined to wear 
himself out when painting his larger 
pictures, which are generally less success- 
ful than his smaller efforts, but the gen 
eral level of his work is high and much 
of It has great beauty 

(Mrs F Withers), The Art and Life of Walter 
Withers, W Moore, The Story of Australian 
Art personal knowledge 

WOOD, George Arnold (1865-1928), 
historian, son of G S Wood, was born 
at Salford, England, on 7 June 1865 
He was educated at Owens College, Man- 
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Chester, where he giaduated BA, and 
aftenvaids at Balliol College, Oxford, 
wheie in 1886 he won the Biackenbury 
history scholarship and in i88q the 
Stanhope history essay piize In 1891 he 
became Challis professor of history at 
the university of Sydney and held this 
chan foi the lemainder of his life Be- 
fore coming to Australia his chief study 
had been in English and Euiopean his- 
tory, but he soon developed an interest 
in the early days of Australia and did 
valuable research on this period At the 
university he pioved himself to be an 
excellent lecturer, and his peisonality 
enabled him to be held in high esteem 
by both the staff and the students He 
belieied theie should be an absence of 
barriers between leicheis and pupils, 
and as picsident of the univeisity union 
he made many friends among the 
students Duiing the South African war 
he inciuTed some unpopularity by ad- 
vocating peace measuies, but he was not 
a pacifist if lie thought a cause a just 
one— only his age pi evented him from 
enlisting during the 1914-18 war In 
1922* he published The Discovery of 
Austialia, well-doaimented and excel- 
lently written It was at once accepted 
as the standard work on the subject His 
The Voyage of the ‘'Endeavovr^% written 
for school children is also veiy good of 
Its kina He had hoped to write a history 
of Australia up to the depos tion of 
Bligh, but It was never completed Some 
of his preparatory woik will be found 
in the admirable papers he contributed 
to the Journal and Proceedings of the 
Royal Historical Society, Sydney He 
died at Sydney on 14 October 1928 He 
mairicd Eleanor Madeline Whitfeld, 
who survived him with thiee sons and 
a daughter One of his sons, F L W 
Wood, became professoi of histoiy at 
Victoria University College, Wellington, 
New Zealand 

It was not possible for Wood to do a 
great mass of writing or research He 
came to Australia a young man of 25, 
and single-handed founded a great Jus- 
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tory school, it was not until he was 50 
that he was given an assistant \s a Icc- 
tuier and teacher he was held in high 
legaid by his students, many ot whom 
are carrying on the woik he began 
Among these may be^nentioned Piofes- 
sors Bruce of Sydney and the univeisity 
of the Punjab, Lahore, Crawford of 
Melboilme, Hendeison of Adelaide and 
Sydney, and Portus of Adelaide Pei son- 
ally he was a charming companion, 
learned and sincere, humorous and un 
pretentious 

The Sydney Momtnq Heiald, 16 and 18 October 
igs8 Hermes, Michaelmas, igaS, The Umon 
Recorder Sydney, 18 October igs8, Who’s Who, 
igay, private information 

WOODHOUSE, William John (1866- 
1937), classical scholar, son of R \Vood- 
house, was Horn at Clifton, Westmor- 
land^ England, on 7 Novembei 1 866 He 
was educated at Sedbergh Grammar 
School and won an opei^, exhibition to 
Queen's College, Oxfoid He giaduated 
with a first class in classical moderations 
and a first class in the final schq^l of 
hterae humamores, was appointed New- 
ton student at the British school at Athens, 
and during 1890 travelled in Gieece and 
directed the excavations at Megalopolis 
After another year at Oxford he was 
elected Craven fellow and letuTned to 
Greece for two years, his mam woik be- 
ing m connexion with the explorations 
at Aetolia He was awarded the Coning- 
ton memorial prize at Oxford in 1894 
for an essay which was expanded into a 
substantial volume, Aetoha Its Geo- 
gtaphy. Topography and Antiquities, 
published in 1897 He had by then be 
come classical lecturer in the university 
of North Wales, and in 1900 was 
appointed lectui cr in ancient history 
and political philosophy at the univer- 
sity of St Andrews, Scotland He became 
professor of Greek at the university of 
Sydney in 1901 and held the chair until 
his death He was also honorary curator 
of the Nicholson museum of antiquities 
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at the university, which showed con 
siderable developmeni under his cait 
Woodhouse was an inspiring teachci 
His wide scholarship was relieved by 
both wit and humour, and he was a most 
painstaking researchei, it was piobably 
the humility of a tiuc scholai that 
accounted for so much of his woik be- 
ing delayed publication until his latei 
years These qualities were lecognized 
by his students and he gained both tlicu 
respect and affection He shaied in the 
life of the university, helped in the 
oiganization of the union, and for a 
period was dean of the faculty of aits 
and a member of the senate Apart from 
a few classical textbooks and The 
Tutorial History of Gieecc, published in 
1904 (fourth impression 1915), Wood 
house foi many yeais published nothing 
except some contiibutions to the Joum- 
nal of Hellenic Studies In 1930 he 
brought out The Composition of 
Homefs Odyssey, a valuable and oiigi- 
nal contiibution to Homeric scholar- 
ship This w'as followed in 1933 by King 
Agis of Spaita and his Campaign in 
Arkadia in 418 B C His task was to do 
belated justice to King Agis “one of those 
born leaders v'P'ho, taking no counsel of 
then; fears, but accepting with serene 
self-reliance risks that appal a mediocie 
mind, cctopel their astonished adver- 
saries to taste the bitterness of decisive 
and sometimes humiliating defeat” (p 
185) Woodhouse's adverse criticism ^of 
Thucydides's desquption of the battle of 
Mantineia did not find universal accept- 
ance, but “he seems to have established 
that Thucydides’s account is highly par- 
tisan designed to show Agi^ in the role of 
lucky blunderer” (The Times, sS Octo- 
ber 1937) His last book, Solon the Lib- 
erator, a Study of the Agrarian piohlem 
in Attika in the Sexenth Crntinv was 
completed just before, his tic aih and jiub- 
lished in 1938 He died at Svdncy ;^m *26 
October 3937 leaving a widow, a son 
and a daughter In addition to the works 
already mentioned Woodhouse was the 
author of The Fight for an Empire, a 
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tiansUtion fiom Tacitus published m ] 
1931, and he 'Cvas also a contiibutoi to , 
the Encyclopaedia Biblita .tnd the Fn 1 
cyclopaedia of Religion and 1 thics | 

The Times, s8 October 1937 Th< S\cUie\ Morn 
mg Heyald, siS October 1937 S \ngus bio 1 
graphical note m Solon the Libeialoi Calendar ‘ 
of the University of Sydney iq'jS p 1045 E ' 
Moms Millet, Austiahan Liteiiihiii 1 

WOODS, Julian Edmlnd Tlnison 
(1832-1889), geologist and tlivme, 4sas 1 
bom at London on 15 Noicnibti 1832 
He was the sixth son of James Dominic 
Woods, Q C , for some time one of the 
subeditors of The Times, and his wife, 
Henrietta, daughtei of the Rev Joseph 
Tenison His fathei was a Roman 
Catholic, but appaieiitly not a ’veiy strict | 
one his mother belonged to the Church 
of England and was of the same family , 
as Archbishop Tenison, well-known at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century 
The boy was baptized and confirmed m 
the church of his fathei but probably dui- 
ing his youth theic was a peiiod when 
he fell away from his chinch His own 
manuscript memoirs, wiittcn duimg his 
last illness, repiesents him as leading the 
life of an Anglican when" 1(1 <ind being 
com Cl ted shortly afterwards His, bio 
grapher, the Rev Gcoige O’tNeill, S J , 
discusses the question at sonic length 
and gives reasons toi thinking that 
W^oods’s memory at the time of wilting 
tlie memoir was probably unuusiworthy 
Woods was educated ,at \auous minor 
schools at home, and foi two )cars at 
Newington Grammar School He then 
obtained a position m The Times office, 
but after a fpw weeks went to live at 
Jersey with his mothei whose health had 
broken down He returned to London in 
less than two years and icsumed his 
position at The Times office In 1850 he 
entered the monastery oJ the Passion 
isls at Broadway in Worccslci shire and 
became a novice His health became bad, 
he tr<i\elled for some tune 111 France in , 
1853, and m the following yeai w’ent 
out as a lay chaplain to Hobart He w’as i 


anxious to become a priest but he ap 
paiently did not commend himself to 
Bishop Willson (qv) In Maich 1855 
he left foi Melbourne and almost at 
once went on to A.dclaide Hcie his 
health failed him again, but becoming 
better he joined an exploring party that 
w^as stalling for the in tenor On lus le 
luin he got m touch with Bishop Miuphy 
of -Vdelaide (qv) and began his theo 
logical studies again At the same time 
he began a methodical study of geology 
and mmeialogy He was 01 darned dea- 
con on 18 December 1856 and priest on 
j. January 185*7 Shortly afterwaids he 
t\as placed in charge of the Tatiara 
distiict which covered an aiea of as, 000 
squaic miles in the south east of tlie 
colony, and in Victoria as fai as Port- 
land He laboured there foi 10 yeais as 
a missionaiy and obtained the love of 
his paiishioners Theic too he met Adam 
Lindsay Goidon (q v) ol whom he aftci- 
waids wiote an inteiestmg account 
w’hich appeared m the Melbourne Re- 
oKw foi Apiil 1884 He made legulai 
long 10m neys ovci his \ast paiisli, and 
systematically \isited c\ery place wheie 
he would find a membei of his chuith 
The fine climate improved lus health, 
he was Ircc from anxieties, and passed 
thiough the happiest 10 ycais of his life. 
It was (fortunate, too, that m his dis- 
trict were many foimations of great 
geological mteicbt He kept in touch 
with other sdentists and gradually 
obtained a hbiaiy of scientihc books In 
1862 his Geological Observations in 
South iusUnlia appeared, followed 
tiuee years latei by his History of the 
Discovery and Exploiatwn of Austialta 
in two volumes On lus occasional visits 
to cities he sometimes gave scientific 
lectures, and wherever he went he was 
mte‘iestcd in the geology and natuial 
hisLoiy of the tbsiiicl At the beginning 
of 18(17 he was transfcircd to -kdelaide 
was appointed director-geneial of 
Catiiolic education and secretary to 
Bishop Shiel, witii the title of Very 
Rev ei end Anothci of lus duties was the 
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aclmmistration ol the new ly ei ected 
tathedi ai I 

Everything pointed to a gieat career I 
lor Woods He was only 35 yeais of age, 
he had established a gieat leputation as 
a ineacher, and the steadily growing city 
ol \delaide meant a great enlargement 1 
ol his sphere of influence Unfoitunatel) ' 
faction crept into the aftairs of the clmich 
and Bishop Shiel was not a strong j 
enough man to control it Woods’s 
scientific studies, normally a lelaxation ! 
to him, were practically abandoned dm j 
mg his five yeais at Adelaide and he ' 
had many anxieties He was especially 
interested in the formation of the In- . 
stitute of St Joseph, a community of { 
teaching nuns to wdiich were attached | 
many benevolent institutions Later on ' 
a similar institute of men and four sue 
cessful boys’ ‘schools were established 
Other schemes for religious foundations 
followed In 1867 he founded a small 
monthly magazine called the Southern 1 
Gloss It ceased after two years, but was 
levived in 1870 undei the name of The | 
Chaplet and Advocate of the Chtldten ' 
of Mary He was working unceasingly 
and under many anxieties, it was not 
surprising that his health again broke 
down In 187a there was in episcopal in- 
vestigation into the gencial conditions of 1 
the diocese of -\delaide I he res’alt was 
that Woods W'as deposed from his ! 
various positions and he left Adelaide , 
He began w 01 king m the Bathurst, 
New South Wales, diocese and m 1873 ■ 
went to Brisbane and w'orked as a 
missionary for nearly a year In Januaiy ] 
1874 he left foi Tasmania, stopping for 
a lew days at Melbourne where on 13 ' 
February he gave a scientific lecture In 
I asmania he had great success as a mis 
sioner In March 1875, howcvei, he w'as 
quite exhausted, but after a lest letov- 
ered and continued his w'ork as a mis 
sioner in various parts of Australia In 
1878 he joined the Lmnean Society ol 
New South Wales, he had taken up his 
scientific work again after leaving Adel- 
aide He was elected president of the 


society m 1880 and took much mteiesc 
m Its activities He had been loi mam 
years a fellow ol the Geological Society 
London In 1882 his \olumc, Fish and 
Fisheties of Ncio South Wales, was pub- 
lished by the go\einment of that colony, 
ind m 1883 he was imited by his fiiend. 
Sir Fredeiick Weld (qy ), then go\ernoi 
of Singapore, to undertake a scientific 
tour in the Straits Settlements He also 
tiayelled extensively in Java, the ad- 
jacent islands and the Phillipines, and 
among otliei things piovided the Biitish 
government with a valuable confidential 
leport on the coal resources of the East 
He then went to China and Japan and 
returned to Sidney in 1886 Shoitlv 
afterwards he was away foi foui months 
on an exploiation in the Northern Teni 
lory On his return in May 1887 he 
lound that both his eyesight and his gen- 
eral health weie much weakened He 
lound a home m Sydney in one of the 
ehaiitable communities he had founded, 
l)ut was told by Caidinal Moran (qy ) 
diat if he wished to lemam in the dio- 
cese and exercise his pncstly facultie*s, 
he was to take up his lesidence in a 
place appointed foi him Woods disie- 
garded his inslf actions He had received 
ind given awi) a large amount paid to 
him loi his scientific w'oik for the govern- 
ment, and v\as now poor and feeble He 
did not, how'cvei, lack friends and was 
well cared loi He dictated bis memons 
loi a little while every day and kept up 
his interest in science One of his last 
works was a papei on the ''Natiiial His- 
tory of the Mollusca of Austialia' foi 
which he w'as awarded the Claikc medal 
and a grant of £25 by the Royal Society 
of New South A Vales Early in 1889 his 
health began to glow steadily worse, and 
after much patient suffering he died on 
7 October 1889 and was buried at 
Waverley cemetery, Sydney 

lemson Woods was a man ol icipaik- 
able personality From James Bonwiek 
(q V ), who met him in 1857, to Edge- 
worth David (q V ) a quaiter of a century 
latei, all unite in extolling his fascina- 
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tion and chamru He had gieat knowledge, 
was a good musician, and had aitistic 
ability In Ins church his powers as 
a speaker made him a great mission- 
ary He was perfectly unselfish, loved 
his fellow men, was absolutely sinceie, 
and had gieat piety, yet unfoitun- 
ately he was often at odds with his sup 
eriors It is impossible to appoition the 
blame for these tioubles, but his co- 
leligionist, the Rev G O’Neill, discusses 
them in detail in his biography As a 
scientist Woods did excellent work in 
botany, zoology and particularly in geol- 
ogy A list of his scientific writings which 
included 155 items was published as a 
pamphlet without imprint about the 
year 1887 

Rev George O’Neill, S J , Ltfe of the Reverend 
Juhan Edmund Tenison Woods, P Mennell, 
The Dicltonary of Australasian Biography E 
W SkeiLs David Lecture 1933 Some Founders 
of Austtalian Geology 


WOOLCOCK, John Laskey (1862-1989), 
baiiistei and supreme court judge, 
Queensland, son of the Rev William 
Woolcock, a Bible Christian missionary, 
was born at Truro, Cornwall, England, 
on 7 November 1862 He came to Queens- 
land with his father in 1866, and was edu- 
cated at the Brisbane Grammai School 
Having won a Queensland exhibition 
scholarship he went to the univeisity of 
Sydney and graduated BA m i88ij He 
had a brilliant course and won the 
gold medal for English verse, the Went- 
worth medal for an English esssay, tlie 
George Allen and Renwick scholarships, 
and the Belmoie medal for agricultuial 
chemistry Returning to Queensland he 
qualified as a barrister and was admitted 
to the Queensland bai on 6 December 
1887 He had in the meantime been 
private secretary to (Sir) Samuel Griffith 
(q^v ), and in that capacity had attended 
the ^colonial convention at Sydney in 
1883, the federal council at Hobart in 
i88^, and the Imperial conference at 
London m 1887 In April 1899 he was 
appointed Queensland parliamentary 
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draftsman with the right to continue his 
private practice, w'hich was already a 
iaige one, and m igio he did a valu- 
able piece of work when he consoli- 
dated the Queensland statutes In De 
comber 1926, with the geneial appioval 
of the profession, he was appointed a 
judge of the supreme couit and began 
his duties in Febiuary 1927 He* proved 
to be an able and hard woi king judj^e 
but died suddenly on 18 fanuaiy 1929 
He maiijcd (i) Miss Haipei and (2) Miss 
Ida Withrmgton, who survived him 
with one son and one daughter of the 
first marriage and one son and one 
daughter of the second 
Woolcock was a man of high ideals, 
was studious and widely lead, and had 
a great capacity foi woik He wiote a 
good deal on legal questions such as the 
liquor act, the local authority act and 
Friendly Societies law, and was lespon- 
sible for annotated issues of the justices' 
act and the health act He also wrote 
detective sto:^es and verse some of 
which appeared in the Queensland press, 
an example is included m A Book of 
Queensland Vetse He was a force in 
all educational maiteis and exercised 
much influence on them in Queensland 
In 1895 with S W Biooks he initiated 
the movement foi a public libiary aj: 
Biisbase, became a trustee when the 
library was established, and a member of 
the boaid of advice when it was taken 
over by the government He was one of 
the original membeis of the university 
senate and for some years was cliairman 
of its education committee He was 
especially interested in his old school, 
the Brisbane Grammar School, of which 
he became a trustee in 1889, and chair- 
man of trustees from 1906 until his 
death Under his will £100 was be- 
queathed to the university of Queens- 
land to found the Geitrude Maiy Wool- 
cock memorial prize for proficiency in 
Greek 

The Brisbane Courier, 19 and ai January 1929 
The Daily Mail Brisbane 19 January 1929, 
Calendar of the University of Queensland, 1931 
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WOOLLEY, John (1816-1866), first prm- | 
cipal of the university of Sydney, was 
born at Petersfield, Hampshire, England, 
on 28 Febiuaiy 1816 He maiiicuiated 
at the university of London in 18^0, and 
during the next two years passed every 
subject he took with fiist class honours 
He then won an open scholarship at 
Exeter College, Oxford, where he gradu 
ated BA in 1836, with a first class in 
classics, M A in 1839, and D C L in 
1844 He was ordained in 1840 and in 
the same year published An Introduc- 
tion to Logic In 1842 he was appointed 
headmaster of Edward the Sixth’s Gram- 
mar School, Hereford, and three years 
later held the same position at Rossall 
School in Lancashire His Sermons 
Pleached in the Chapel of Rossall Col- 
lege was published in 1847 He became 
headmaster oB Edward the Sixth’s Gram- 
mar School, Norwich, in 1849, and in 
1 852 was ^appointed principal and pro 
fessor of classics at the university of 
Sydney He arrived therO m July, and 
immediately started making arrange- 
ments for the opening of the university 
The first matiiculation examinatioJi was 
held m October, 24 students were ad- 
mitted to matriculation, and teaching 
work began at once Woolley afterwards 
added to his duties the teaching of 
logic He had an extremely diffiqilt task 
as principal Parliament was unsym- 
pathetic, students weie few in ntimber, 
and in many cases their preliminary 
schooling had been inadequate (see 
Record of the Jubilee Celebrations of 
the University of Sydney, pp 31-3) As 
one of the ineans of improving this posi- 
tion Woolley took much interest in the 
Sydney Giammai School, and brought 
forward a scheme not developed until 
iifter his death, of linking the primary 
education of the colony with the univei- 
sity Jn 1862 he published a volume of 
Lectures Delivered in Australia, some 
of which had been given at the 
mechanics’ school of arts, Sydney, and 
similar institutions He gratuitously held 
classes at the mechanics’ school of arts 


and endeavoured to expand the classes 
there into a regular curriculum of 
studies, and though in i860 he had to 
admit the comparative failuie of the 
attempt, after his death much was done 
in this direction In 1882 noo pupils 
weie attending classes (Commemorative 
address on the celebiation of the fiftieth 
anniversery by (Sir) W C Windeyer) 
In 1865 Woolley had a vacation in Eng- 
land, but on his way back was drowned 
in the London on 11 January 1866 He 
married in 1842 Mary Margaret, 
daughter of Major William Turner 
(DNB), who survived him with six 
children A sum of £2000 was raised by 
subscription among his friends and pre- 
sented to his widow 

Woolley was a scholarly and amiable 
man, a glowing reference to him will 
be found in J Sheiidan Moore’s lecture 
on The Life and Genius of James Lionel 
Michael Barff, in A Short Historical 
Account of the University of Sydney, 
speaks highly of his scholarship and en 
thusiasm, and of the work he did in the 
forming of the university and the mould 
mg of men’s minds thioughout the col 
ony In spite of this Woolley found it 
almost impossible to make the young 
university take its pioper place in the 
life of the colony It was not until several 
years after his death that the number 
of students 1 cached 100 

The Sydney Mommg Herald, 27 March 1866, A 
Catalogue of all Graduates of the Unvoerstty of 
Oxford 1851, H E Barff, A Short Htstorfeal 
Account of the Univ&rsxty of Sydney, P Mennell, 
The Dictionary of Australasian Biography, Brit- 
ish Museum Catalogue 

WOOLLS, William (1814-1893), botan- 
ist, nineteenth child of Edward Woolls, 
merchant, was born at Winchester, Eng- 
land, m March 1814 He was educated 
at the grammar school. Bishop’s Wal- 
tham, and at 16 years of age endeavoured 
unsuccessfully to obtain a cadetship nn 
the East India Company’s service ityear 
later he emigrated to Australia, and in 
1832 was appointed an assistant master 
at The King’s School, Parramatta About 
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foul yeais latei he went to Sydney and 
mamtamed hunselt by jouinalism and 
giving private liiiiion He was then foi 
a period classical master at Sydney Col 
lege but resigned this to open a private 
school at Pariamatta which he con 
ducted loi many years He published two 
boyish productions in \erse, The Voy- 
age A Moial Poem, m 1832, and Aus 
tralia 4 Moial and Desaiptive Poem in 
1833 In 1838 he bi ought out Miscellan- 
ies m Piose and Veise, mainly piose 
essays He also published in 1841 A Shoit 
dccount of the Chaiacier and Labours 
of the Rev Samuel Maisden (qv ) His 
friendship with the Rev James Walker, 
headmaster of The King’s School between 
1843 1848, led to Woolls becoming 

mteiested in botany, and he subsequently 
did much woik on the lloia of Aus- 
tralia A papei on “Introduced Plants” 
sent to the Linnean Society at London 
led to his being elected a fellow of the 
society and othei woik of his brought 
the degiee of Ph D from the iiniveisity 
of Gottingen, Germany He gave up his 
school m 1865 and m 1867 published A 
Conti ibution to the Flout of Austialia, 
a collection of his botanical papers In 
1873 Woolls took holy .orders in the 
Church of England, becam’e incumbent 
of Richmond, and latei luial dean An 
other collection of his papei Sf Lectuies 
on the Vegetable Kingdom with special 
lefeience to the Floia of Austmha, ap 
peared in 1879 He le tiled from the 
niinistry in 1883 and lived at Sydney for 
the rest of his life Ide was much in 
touch with von Mueller (qv) and as- 
sisted him in his botanical work Woolls's 
next volume, Plants of New South Wales, 
was published, in 1885, and his Plants 
Indigenous and Naturalized in the 
Neighbourhood of Sydney, a revised and 
enlarged edition of a paper prepared in 
1880, came out in 1891 He died at 
Sydney on 14 Maich 1893 His youthlul 
vers^ and early journalism weie both 
unimportant but he did conscientious 
and valuable work as a botanist Some 
of his papers were published in the Pro- 


ceedings ol the Lmncan Society of New 
South Wales 

I H Heaton Australian Dictionary of Dates 
The Sydney Morning Herald, 15 March 1893 
Pwceedtngs of the linnean Society of Near 
South Wales, 1893 3, p 669 

WRENFORDSLEY, Sir Henry Thomas. 
(c 1835-1908), chief justice of Western 
Australia, the son of Joseph H Wi^n 
foidsley, was born piobably about the 
year 1835, and was educated in France 
and at Trinity College, Dublin He was 
called to the bar of the Middle Temple 
in 1863, and for a time was a junior 
counsel for the privv council office He 
acted at times as a county com t judge in 
England and m 1877 was appointed a 
puisne judge at Mauritius He was also* 
prociireiu and advocate general, and 
was prominent in connexion with the 
passing of a laboui law, the preparation 
and publication of a migisttiial code, 
and the mtioduction of reforms m the 
supreme court* In 1880 he was appointed 
chief justice of Western Austialia wheit 
he assisted in iCMSing the local statutes- 
and •prepaied and published rules of 
proceduie He was then appointed chief 
justice of Fiji and judicial commissioner 
for the Western Pacific His stay in Fiji 
was short as he found the climate un- 
suitable, and from Febiuaiy to June 1883 
he bed?ime acting governor ot Western 
Australia In 1884 he was an acting-judge 
of the supreme court of Tasmania, and 
took a similar position at Melbourne m 
1888 In the following year he was ap- 
pointed acting chief justice at Perth He 
became chief justice of the Leeward Is- 
lands m 1891, and held the position until 
his retirement m 1902 He died at 
Antibes m the south of France on 2 June 
1908 He was knighted in 1883 

The Times, 10 June 1908, P Mennell, The 
Dutronary of Australasian Biography Debrett’s 
Peerage, etc , 1908 

WRIGHT, David McKee (18691928), 
poet and journalist, was the son of Wil- 
liam Wright, D D (1837-1899) a Congre- 
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Rational missionaiy, scholai and author 
account of him will be found in the 
Dictionaiy of National Biogtaphy He 
mained a daughtei of the Rev Da\id 
McKee, an educationist and author of 
much ability, and their son, David, was 
born at Ballynaskeagh, Ireland, m 1869, 
while his paients were home on fur- 
lough He was left with a grandmother 
until he was se\en years old, and was 
then foi 10 yeais in London He went 
to New Zealand when he was about 18 
and had some yeais of station life, dur- 
ing which he did much wilting in both 
prose and vei se He studied for the Con- 
giegational ministry and attended uni- 
versity classes at Dunedin in 1897 He 
had done much private leading, but 
found that apai t from English his educa- 
tion was gencially below that of the 
othei student*!- He won a university piize 
foi a poem, and published about this 
pciiod, Aorangi and other Veises (1896), 
Station Ballads and other Veises (1897), 
Wisps of Tussock (igcn), and New 
Zealand Chimes (1900) None of these 
were important, though they contained 
some good popular verse As a dtergy- 
man Wright was liked, but he found the 
work uncongenial and gave it up foi 
journalism in which he had consider- 
able experience m New Zealand Coming 
to Sydney in 1910 he did a large amount 
of successful free-lance work for the Sun, 
the Bulletin, and other papers Becoming 
editor of the Red Page of the Bulletin he 
encouraged many of the rising writers 
of the time, and continued to do an 
enormous amount of writing himself in 
both prose and verse Much of this 
appeared over pen-names such as “Pat 
O'Maon" and “Mary McCommon- 
wealth” and much was signed with his 
initials As he grew older his mind 
turned more and more to the country of 
his birth, and m 1918 he published his 
most important volume, An Irish Heart 
In 19^0 he was awarded the prize for 
the best poem m commemoration of 
the visit of the Pnnee of Wales, and in 
the same year the Rupert Brooke mem- 


orial prize foi a long poem, “Gallipoli" 
Neither of these poems has been pub- 
lished in book form He died at Glen- 
brook in the mountains near Sydney on 
5 Februarv 1938 

Wright uas kind and generous and 
was loved by his contempoiaiies 
Though much of a Bohemian, some- 
thing of the clergyman still clung to him 
He never indulged in piofanity, he had 
the strictest legaid for the tiuth, and his 
love for humanity was sincere, it was 
said of him that his “only use foi an 
enemy was to forgive him” He was a 
great journalist, but his place as a poet 
IS harder to determine Zora Cross, in 
An Intioduction to the Study of Aus- 
tialian Liteiature, gave him a high posi- 
tion among Australian poets But Wught 
himself would have discarded his quite 
capable earlv work, and charming 
though An lush Heart mav be, it is too 
deiivative to be woik of the highest kind 
It IS not a question of individual words 
or phrases, but rather of a man steeping 
himself in the modern lush school of 
poetiy, and with all the skill of his piac- 
tised craftsmanship leprodiuing its 
spirit in another land A. true verdict 
might be that -he was one of the finest 
ciaftsmen of our writers of verse, but 
that under the constant stiain of journa- 
lism his -emotion became too diffused 
for him to be able to take a leally high 
place among our poets A large amount 
of his work, including some shoit plays, 

has never been collected 
» 

Zora Cross An Introduction to the Study of 
Australian Literature The Bulletin, 8 and 15 
February 1928 E Morns Vtiller, Australian 
Literature, William Wright The Brontes m 
Ireland 

WRIGHT, John Charles (1861-1933), 
Anglican archbishop of Sydney, son of 
the Rev Joseph Farrall W'right, vicar 
of Christ Chuich, Bolton, England, vnas 
born on 19 August 1861 He was^edu- 
cated at Manchester Giaramar School 
and Merton College, Oxford, where he 
graduated with honours in 1884 He 
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was ordained deacon in 1885 piicst in 
188b, and alter sefving as a curate for 
eight years became vicai of Uheiston in 
1893 Two yeais later he tiunslciied to 
St George’s at Leeds, an impoitant in 
dustiial palish, whcie he did \eiy good 
woik foi nine years In iqoj^ he was 
made a canon ol Manchcstei cathedial 
rector of St Geoige’s, Holme and chap 
lam to the bishop of Manchester Early 
in 1909 he was appointed aichdc.icon of 
Manchestei, but a few months later 
accepted the aichbishopric ol Sydney 
and was conseciated at St Paul’s cathe 
dral, London, on 24 August 1909 He 
was also nietiopolitan of New' South 
Wales and m April 1910 was elected 
primate of Austialia, the fiist occasion 
on which an election was held for this 
office He was Ramsden pieachci at Cam 
bridge in 191 «j, and dm mg the wai of 
1914-18 took gicat intcicst in w'oik 
among the soldiers The spread of 
Anglo Catholic doctunes in j-Vustraha 
gave him much anxiety as he was 
strongly evangelical \bout the ycai 192 { 
he -had a seiious illness and was 
hencefoi th, compelled to go caicfully 
He was, howevci, an excellent chan man 
of synod dining the long*ycais of debate 
of the new constitution foi the Church 
of England m Australia He felt stiongly 
that his chinch should adhere consist- 
ently to the evangelical doctrines of the 
Church of England m England, and 
eventually general synod agreed that they 
should be embodied^ in the new con- 
stitution Early m 1933 Wright look ill 
while visiting a daughtei m New Zea 
land, and died at Wellington following 
an operation, on 24 February 1933 He 
married m * 1893 Dorothy Maigaiet 
Isabella Fiennes, daughter of Colonel 
the Hon Ivo de Vesci, who survived 
him with a son and three daughters He 
was the author of Thoughts on Modem 
Q^i/rdf Life and Worh, published in 

1909* 

Wright was extremely modest and 
somewhat austere in manner He had a 
lovable personality, his judgment was 


good, and he was an excellent pieachei 
of the expository kind Though nevei 
quite free from pieliminary nervous 
ness, he had a clear and cli arming clelu- 
ery and was fluent and lucid He was a 
sound admmisti ator, and m endeavom 
mg to leconcile the opposing parties in 

synod w'as patient and peisuasive 

• 

The Sydney Motmng Hetald, 25 February 1933, 
The Times, 25 ind 28 February 1933, Crock 
fords Clerical Directory, 1933, F B Boyce, Four- 
sroje Yiais and Seven, pp 1502 

WRIXON, Sir Henry John (1839-1913), 
barrister and politician, was the son of 
Arthur Nicholas Wrixon, a county court 
judge in Victoria, and his wife, Char- 
lotte Matilda, daughter of Captain 
William Bace who fought under Wel- 
lington He was born in Dublin, Ireland, 
on 18 October 1839, and* came to Vic- 
toria with his father m 1850 He was 
one of the eailiest students to matricu- 
late at the imiveisity of Melbourne, but 
soon afterwarfls ictmned to Ii eland and 
entered at Tiimty College, Dublin He 
graduated BA m 1861 and m the same 
yeai*was called to the Irish bar He le- 
tmned to Victoiia in 18G3 and practised 
as a barristei with success He was 
elected to the legislative assembly for 
Belfast on 20 February 1868, in April 
1870 became solicitor general in the 
third McCulloch (qv) mimstiy, and 
held this position until the ministry 
lesigned in June 1871 Ht was not a 
candidate at the 1877 election and soon 
afterwards went for a prolonged torn m 
Em ope Returning to Victoria he was 
elected for Portland m 1880, and held 
tins seat for 14 years He made a most 
effective speech on the reform bill 
brought m by Service (qv) m i88o, but 
during the following stormy years there 
was little opportunity for a man of 
Wrixon’s moderate views to become 
prominent In Fcbiuary 1886, however, 
when the Gillies (q v ) ministry was 
formed, he was given the portfolio of 
attorney-general and showed great abil- 
ity m piloting bills through the house 
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He was essentially sincere, showed 
much tact, judgment and persuasiveness 
in dealing with opposition, and was 
always ready to accept amendments 
which would improve bills In 1890 
Wrixon went to London to lepiesent 
the Victorian government in the Ah 
Toy case, which turned on the power of 
the colonies to lefuse to admit aliens 
He had argued the case before the Vic 
torian full court when five judges de- 
cided against the government, with 
Higmbotham (qv) and Kerford (qv) 
dissenting Wrixon succeeded in getting 
the judgment reversed by the pnvy 
council In i8go he became a QG , and 
in November of that year resigned with 
his colleagues in the Gillies government 
In 1891 he was one of the Victorian 
representatives at the federal convention 
held at Sydney There his speech on 
the Commonwealth bill was "speaally 
lemarkable for the almost prophetic in- 
sight into Ihe niodifications that would 
be necessary before the bill could be 
wholly acceptable” (Quick and Garran, 
The Annotated Constitution of the Aus 
tralian Commonwealth, p 136) In 1892 
Wrixon was a candidate for the Vic- 
torian speakership, but was defeated by 
a combination of the supporteis of the 
opposing candidates, and Bent (q v ) was 
elected Two years later he resigned his 
seat in the assembly and m 18^6 was 
elected a member of the legislative 
council At the election of Victorian 
representatives for the 1897 federal con- 
vention he was not on the Age ticket, and 
just failed to be elected, being eleventh 
on the poll He was elected president of 
the legislative council in 1901 and held 
the position until his retirement in 1910 
He died at Melbourne on 9 April 1913 
He married in 1872, Charlotte, daughter 
of tlie Hon Henry Miller, and widow 
of M W Anderson, who survived him 
with two sons and a daughter He was 
created K C M G in 1892 He was the 
author of Socialism being Notes on a 
Political Tour (1896), Jacob Shumate, 
or the Peoples March, a political novel 


(1903), (largely rewritten and issued as 
Edwaid Fairlie Frankfort, or Politics 
among the People, m 1912), The Pattern 
Nation, a dispassionate review of the 
tiend towards socialism, but written 
fiom a conservative aspect (1906), The 
Religion of the Common Man (1909) 
Wrixon was a completely honest, able 
and wudeiy-read man He had all the 
qualifications for a president of the 
legislative council, and carried out his 
duties with great ability He was vice- 
chancellor of the unuersity of Mel- 
bourne from 1897 to 1910, was appointed 
a trustee of the public library, museums 
and national gallery in 1902, and was 
elected vicepiesident of the tiustces in 
1905 He had none of the arts of the 
popular politician, but had much influ- 
ence on the cultural and political life 
of his time 

The Argus, 10 April 1913, Burke’s Colonial 
Gentry, iSgi, Burke’s Peerage, etc, igig, per- 
sonal knowledge 

WYATT, William (1804-1886), pioneer, 
was bom m 1804, studied medicine^d 
obtained the qualification of IM R C S 
m February 1828 Foi some tTme he was 
honorary surgeon to the Plymouth dis- 
pensary, and" then went to Soutli Aus 
tralia”'as surgeon of the ship John Ren- 
wick He amved at Adelaide in Febru- 
ary 1837 and practised there for a short 
ume. In August he was appointed city 
coroner and was also foi a time pio 
lector of aborigines In May 1838 he was 
on the committee df the South Australian 
School Society, and was also on various 
other committees On 28 February 1843 
he was chairman of a meeting called 
to discuss the best means* of civilizing 
the abongines, in 1847 he was appointed 
coroner for the province of South 
Australia, and in 1849 ^ member 

of the provisional committee of the 
Soulii Austrahan Colonial Railway 
pany He was appointed inspected of 
schools for South Australia m 1851 and 
for the remainder of his life was m every 
movement that touched the educational 
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■welfare of the colon) He was a goveinoi 
of the Collegiate Sdhool of St Peters, one 
of the original go\ernors of the Adelaide 
public library, a founder and vicepresi 
dent of the Acclimatization Society, on 
the board of the botanic gardens, and 
fiom 1870 to 1886 was chairman of the 
Adelaide hospital He was also secretaiy 
of the medical board for over 40 years 
In his last ycais though growing infirm, 
he still attended to his many duties, and 
passed some hospital accounts for pay 
ment only a week before his death in his 
eighty-second yeai on 10 June 1886 He 
bought some town lots at the first land 
sale held at Adelaide on 27 May 1837, 
which laid the foundation of a consider- 
able fortune He did many acts of phil- 
anthropy in a quiet way and showed 
much interest in the social life of Adel- 
aide, but nevei entered politics He was 
married and left a widow He published 
in 1883 a small Monograph of Get tain 
Crustacea Eniomosiiaca, and he con 
tiibuted the chapter on the Adelaide 
and Encountei Bay aboriginal tubes to 
the ’•olume on the Native Tribes of South 
Australia, which was published in 1879 

The South Austialtari Register and The South 
Australian Advettisei, is June f88G, J Blacket, 
The Early HtAon of South Australia, p'sfiS 


YOUNG, Sir Henry ^Idward Fox (1808- 
1870), go\ernor of South Australia and | 
Tasmania* son of Sir Aretas William ! 
Young, a well-known peninsular officer, 
was born af Biabourne, Kent, on 23 
April 1808 He was educated at Dean's 
School, Bromley, Middlesex, and, in- 
tended for the bar, entered at the Inner 
Temple He was, however, appointed in 
'rftB^to a position in the colonial trea 
sury^ Trinidad, and in 1828 was trans 
f erred to Demerara, British Guiana In 
1834 he became treasurer, secretary and 
member of the council at St Lucia, but 


fiom 1835 he was again m Biitish Guiana 
as government secretary, and did im 
poitant woik ovei a period of seveial 
yeais during which occurred the email 
cipation of the Negio slaves He was in 
London in 1847 ^^.s appointed 

lieutenant go\ei nor of the eastern dis- 
trict of the Cape of Good Hope, but a 
few months latei was tiansferied to 
South Austialia wheie he arrived on 11 
March 1848 It was hoped that he would 
be able to announce some measure of 
responsible government but he had 
nothing to say on this subject, and it 
was not until February 1851 that an 
oidmance was passed constituting a 
legislative council of 24 membeis, of 
whom eight were nominated by the 
ciown and 16 were to be elected This 
was a considerable advance on the old 
council which consisted of eight mem- 
bers of whom four wcie official members 
The royalties question which had caused 
so much feeling dm mg Robe's (q^ ) 
governoiship • was raised soon after 
Young's aiiival, and he gained much 
popularity by suspending their imposi- 
tion«pending further consideration of die 
question In the following year an ordin- 
ance was passed through the council 
abandoning them His attitude was that 
It wqipad be unwise to bung in legisla- 
tion which was opposed to the geneial 
opinion of the colonists When the new 
council met in August 1851 the long 
debated question of state aid to religion 
was dealt with in the first measure 
brought forward and was defeated bv 
j three votes This question having been 
! finally disposed of the counal brought 
in a useful education act, which was 
. followed by a district councils act, and a 
bullion act, passed as a temporary ex- 
pedient when the colony was threatened 
with disaster on account of a great short- 
age of coinage Young objected to the 
proposal at first but eventually gave his 
consent In 1853 a bill was brought m 
for the granting of responsible govern- 
ment to the colony, which was passed 
but not accepted by the British govern- 
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ment Othei iinpoitant happenings in 
Young’s period weie the inauguiatioii of 
lailway and telegraph systems and the 
opening up of steamci traffic on the 
Murray On so December 1854 Young’s 
go\ernorship of nearly seven years came 
to an end when he left to assume the 
same position 111 Tasmania He had 
been an' ideal goveinor for a time of 
transition, sagacious, tactful and populai 
Young began his duties in Tasmania 
in January 1855 At this time the con 
stitution act was awaiting the loyal as 
sent, and the legislative council might 
wisely have postponed meeting until 
news of this had been received It, how 
ever, met in July and one of its acts was 
to foim a committee to inquire into the 
-working of the convict department Dr 
Hampton, the comptroller-general of 
convicts, was summoned to appear as a 
witness and lefused to attend The 
council decided he was guilty of con 
tempt and aiThssted him Hampton 
served a writ of habeas co'Tpiis upon the 
sergeant-at-arms and the opinion of the 
law officers of the crown was against^ the 
legality of the council’s proceedings 
Young then attended at the house and 
prorogued the council until so October 
The London Times severely commented 
upon Young’s conduct, but he was com 
mended by the British government ThC/ 
Tasmanian supreme court ruled against 
the council, and when it was taken to 
the privy council this decision was con- 
firmed The new constitution was soon 
successfully instituted and Young wel- 
comed the change in his position, feel- 
ing that he was now above the battle 
and freed from much trying responsibil- 
ity He travelled through the island, 
showed mucli interest in its develop- 
ment, and capably carried out the work 
of his office He left Tasmania on 10 De 
cember 1861 lor Melbourne whence he 
travelled to England and lived in retire- 
ment at London until his death there 
on 18 September 1870 He married in 
1848 the eldest daughter of Charles 


Marryat who survived him He was 
knighted in 1847 

Young was one of the ablest and most 
successful of the Australian governors 
He may have acted with precipitation in 
proroguing the Tasmanian legislative 
council, but his career w'as marked by 
fiistiate administrative ability, enthus- 
iasm and wisdom 

Dod’s Peerage, etc, i86g The Times 20 and 
21 September 1870, B T Finniss, The Con- 
stitutional History of South Australia, J Blacket, 
History of South Australia, E Holder, The 
History of South Australia J Fenton, A His- 
tory of Tasmania 

YOUNG, Sir Walter James (1873-1940), 
business man, son of John Young, 
pastoralist, was bom at Moonta, South 
Australia, on s April 1873 He was 
educated at Wliinham College and 
obtained a position with Elder Smith and 
Company at Adelaide in 1897 His energy 
and ability soon marked him out lor 
piomotion and 35 years later, at the early 
age of 40, he became general manager 
of the company In 1929 he was-%ap 
pointed managing-director ^ Though 
well-known in business circles Young 
did not come into public notice until the 
1914-ifi war, when he was a member of 
the Commonwealth shipping board, and 
vice chaimSan of the Commonwealth 
central wool committee In 1917 he went 
on a special mission to the United States 
for the British government In 1920 he 
was chairman of t^e London committe”^ 
which carried out negotiations with the 
British government relating to Australian 
wool carry over, and he was also a mem- 
ber of the advisory committee of the 
Australian wheat board In'" 1933 Young 
was a member of the committee of inter- 
Imperial exchanges at the Imperial 
economic conference held at London, 
and showed himself to be a man of wide 
knowledge 

From this time onwards Young's opin- 
ions were much valued by state and 
federal governments He was chairman 
of a special committee appointed by the 
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South Australian govermhent in 1927 to 
advise on the state finances Again in 
1930 he was chairman of the advisoiy 
committee to advise in connexion with 
the depression For 15 months he was 
indefatigable in supplying facts and 
advice, working many nights in the week 
and at week-ends without thought of 
reward He was able to resign in 1932 
having recommended that South Aus 
traha should fall in with the “premiers’ 
plan” He was a director of vaiious com- 
panies, a member of the council of the 
university of Adelaide from 1924, and 
was chairman of the South Australian 
blanch of the Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research He died at Adelaide 
on 5 Januai7 1940 He was created C B E 
in 1918 and KB E in 1932 He was un- 
mairied 

A quiet, modest, kindly man much in- 
teiested in his garden and in books, and 
nevei seeking notice, Young did gieat 
woik for his Slate and Austialia His 
devotion to the public good lifted him 
far above paity politics, and dining the 
di%ult times aiismg out of the 1914 18 
wai and the woild-widcdepiession which 
began sonie 10 ycais latei, his country 
owed much to his knowledge and his 
wise and far seeing mind A brothel, Sii 
Frederick William Young, boin in 1876, 
was m the South Australian house of 
assembly foi eight years and held office, 
was agent-general for South Australia in 
1915-18, and a member of the house of 
commons, 1918 22 

The Advertiser, Adelaide 6 January 1940, 
DebretVs Peerage, etc, 1958, Who’s Who, 1941 

YOUNG, William Blamire (1862 
1935), artist, always known as Blamire 
Young, was bom at Londesborough, 
Yorkshire, in 1862, the second son of a 
family of 12 His father, Colonel Young, 
'bWJQje of prosperous yeoman stock 
Blamir^ Young was educated at the For- 
est School, Walthamstow, where he re- 
ceived a classical training, and going on 
to Cambndge university speaahzed in 


mathematics That he completed his 
course with no better than third-class 
honours was no doubt partly caused bv 
his discovery of the punt collection 111 
the Fitzwilliam museum, and his associa 
tion with the Cambndge Fine Ait 
Society It had been intended that he 
should become a clergyman, but Young 
felt that he had no vocation for that work 
and obtained the position of mathemati- 
cal master at Katoomba College, New 
South Wales He lemained eight years at 
the college, and was a capable mastei 
taking a full part in the life of the school 
In his spaie time he practised painting, 
and meeting Phil May (qv) received 
some mstiuction from him in painting m 
oil In 1893 he returned to England and 
after working for a feiv months under 
Heikomer, became associated with James 
Piyde and William Nichelson in poster 
woik In 1895 Young leturned to Aus 
tiaha and with the Lindsay brothers and 
Haiiy Weston did somo^'vcelfent posters 
But the field Was limited and many yeais 
of poveity followed, duung which a cer- 
tain amount of wilting was done for the 
prciSS He began exhibiting at the Vic- 
tonan Aitists’ Society, but sales were few 
and the one-man show was then un- 
known During his visit to England he 
had maiiied Mabel Sawyer, an expeil 
wood-«aiver, and while the lean period 
lasted Mrs Young helped to keep the 
house going by executing commissions 
for Melbourne architects It was not 
until 1911 that the appieciation of 
Young’s art really began to be shown In 
that year he held an exhibition at Mel- 
bourne of small pictures, some of which 
had similar qualities to the Japanese 
coloured wood-cuts of the eighteenth cen- 
tury Sales were good, partly because the 
prices were low, and the artist was suffi- 
ciently encouraged to hold an exhibition 
at Adelaide This was both an artistic 
and a financial success, other shows fol- 
lowed m Melbourne and Sydney, and at 
last, in his fiftieth year, Young’s reputa- 
tion as an artist was estabhshed In 1912 
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he sailed foi Europe and after a stay in 
Spam settled in England Eighteen 
months latei in August 1914 his first 
show opened at the Bailey galleries All 
the airangements had been made and 
the pictuies hung when war broke out 
Young had been a good marksman in his 
youth, and foi three yeais worked as an 
mstiuctor in musketry and machine- 
gunnery at a salary of 18s a week Im- 
mediately after the war he took up his 
painting again and exhibited at the 
Academy and the Royal Society of Brit- 
ish Artists Back in \ustialia m 1923 
Young established himself at Montrose 
in the hills about 20 miles east of Mel- 
bourne He acted as art critic for the 
Herald and held occasional one-man 
shows Hi^ position was now secure, and 
he was recognized every wheie as one 
of the leading artists in watci-coloui 
in Australia He died at Monti ose on 
14 Januai7 1935 and was survived by 
his wife ahc^T?^ daughteis He 15 rep- 
resented in the Melbonine, Sydney, 
Adelaide and Geelong galleries In ad- 
dition to his newspaper writings he 
published a one-act play The Childs en*s 
Ihead in 1912, and in 1923 The Proverbs 
of Goya, an inteiesting attempt to dis- 
close the inner meaning of Goya’s senes 
of etchings known as the “Desparates” 
Anothei one act play. Ait f 07 Arts Sake, 
was produced at the Melbourne '^Reper- 
tory Theatre in 1911 
Blamire Young was 6 feet 3 inches in 
height, well-built, distinguished and 
courteous His quiet meditative manner 
disguised a humorous and witty charac- 
ter only to be fully appreciated by Ins 
intimate friends He would not take 
part m any art movement though he_^ 
condemned none His work was based 
on nature, but it was nature seen 
through a tempei ament, and he be- 
lieved that an artist should always be 
creaf;tng something His composition is 
good, he had a beautiful sense of pat- 
tern and his colour is excellent His 
drawing is not always faultless but as a 
lule he draws firmly enough He had a 
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vision of beauty, and was able to ex- 
piess It in his own way It would be 
a mistake to assume it was an easy way 
lor he was always experimenting and 
had his share of failuies But he felt 
that "art is emotional, not precise, a 
}oy, a lefuge, a compensation” 

Ait m Australia 1921, J F Bruce, The Art of 
Blamiie Young, The Argus, 15 and 19 January 
1935 R H Croll, Preface to Catalogue, 1935 
personal knowledge 


ZEAL, Sir Wiliiam Austin (1830-1912), 
politician, son of Thomas Zeal, was 
born at Westbury, Wiltshire, England, 
on 5 Decembei 1830 He was educated 
priv ately, obtained his diploma as a 
surveyoi and engineer, and came to 
Melbourne m 1852 He was employed 
as an engineer in charge of railway con- 
struction by private contractors and was 
in the government service for some years 
He was elected a member of the legis- 
lative assembly for Castlemaine in r864, 
but, having joined forces with Sir Wil- 
liam Mitchell ^ V ) in a station in the 
Riverma, lesi^ed his seat in 1866 
Di ought conditions caused Zeal to le- 
sume his practice as an engineer in 1869, 
and in the following year he was again 
elected for Castlemaine, but pressure of 
busmess caused him to resign again 
In 1882 he entered the legislative coun- 
cil as a representative of the North 
Central Province, and 4n April 1892 
he became postmaster-general in the 
Shiels (qv) mmistry He resigned in 
November and was elected' president of 
the legislative council He was re-elected 
to this position m 1894, 1897 and 1900 
He was one of the representatives of 
Victona at the 1897 federal convention 
and at the fiirst federal election in 
he was elected as one of the Vict^’n^ 
senators He was elected again in 1903, 
but would not stand in 1906 as he was 
then in his seventy-sixth year He was a 
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director of se\eral of tlie leading finan 
cial companies and he retained his inter 
est in these until his death, following 
an operation, on ii March 1912 He was 
created K C M G in 1895 He never 
married 

Zeal’s shrewdness and honesty made 
him a valuable member of pailiament 
He was a peisistent critic of the iegis 
lation bi ought forward, and though he 
had a fiery and peppery style of speak 
ing he was accepted as a man not afraid 
to say what he thought and was gcneially 
populai He whole heartedly opposed 
the “Octopus" railway bill which was 
before parliament in 1889-90, and 
seems to have been one of the few men 
of the period who realized that the ' 
undue optimism of the time was lead i 
mg to disaster He was a thoioughly 
capable president of the legislative 
council 

The Aire and The Argus Melbourne, xs March 
191S The Cyclopedia of Victoria, 1903, Burke's 
Peeiagc, etc, igxi 

ZELMAN, Alberto (1874-1927), music 
lan, was bom at Melbourne on 15 No 
vember 1S74 His fathejf, Alberto Zelman, 
the elder, was born at Trieste, Austiia, 
m 1832 of Italian parents* He was edu- 
cated as a musician and made his mark 
as a conductor in Northern*- Italy He 
then went to Calcutta, India, where he 
was successful for some years as a 
teacher and conductor, and about 1870 
came to Australia as conductor of an 
opera company He sdltled at Melbourne, 
was much esteemed as a man and as 
a musician, was for many years con- 
ductor of the Melbourne Liedertafel, 
and was a <well-known teacher of the 
pianoforte His compositions included 
orchestral works, masses and many solos 
for the violin He died at Melbourne 
on 27 December 1907 leaving a widow 
lour sons Of his sons, Alberto also 
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took up music He was educated ar 
King’s College, Melbourne, and showed 
eaily talent as a \iolinist, afterwards 
becoming a teacher of the \ lolin He was 
connected with the Melbourne Philhar- 
monic Society for over 30 years, first as 
leader of the second violins in the orches 
tra, and from 1912 as conductor He was 
leadei of the British Musical. Society’s 
quartet, and after the death of Marshall 
Hall (qv) founded and conducted the 
Melbourne symphony orchestra Con- 
sidering that this oichestra had no en- 
dowment Zelman did lemarkable work 
with It, and he was always hoping that 
all the musical interests in Melbourne 
would pool their resources so that his 
native city should have a permanent, 
properly supported orchestra In 1922 
he visited Euiope, and at Berlin was 
invited to conduct the 3eilin philhai 
monic orchestra He was enthusiastically 
received, and m November of the same 
yeai conducted the symphony 

orchestra at I*ondon, but was less success- 
ful than at Berlin On returning to 
Australia Zelman resumed his teaching 
and* conducting, and died at Melbourne 
after a short illness on 3 March 1927 
He married Maude Harrington, a well- 
known singer, who survived him He 
had no children A brother, Victor Zel- 
man, studied painting and became 
knowfS as a capable painter of land- 
scapes, an example of his work is in. 
the national gallery, Melbourne 
Zelman was a slight, rather wistful 
looking figure of a man, devoted to 
music and free from the jealousies not 
infrequent among musicians He was 
kindly and sympathetic, a good violinist 
and an excellent and enthusiastic con- 
ductor His too early death was a loss, 
to musical culture m Australia 

The Age, Melbourne, 30 December 1907, 4 
March 1927, The Argus, Melbourne, 4, 7, 14 
March igst^ personal knowledge 
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